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JULY,    1  862.1 


SECOMDYaUTH. 

BT   J.  KmiOK  rUHEB. 

Tears  ago,  more  than  I  like  to  remem- 
ber, in  a  stage-coacli  from  Boston  to  New 
Ha?en,  I  beciame  acquainted  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  full  middle  ao^,  who,  like  my- 
self, was  going  to  New  York  in  search  of 
a  fortone*  or  a  living,  as  destiny  might  de- 
termine. He  kept  awake,  said  little,  and 
listened  much  ;'  until,  somewhere  near  the 
boandary  of  the  blue  State,  a  tall,  sharp- 
featured  man  was  taken  up  on  the  road, 
and,  haying  eaten  the  last  half  of  a  huge 
apple  upon  which  he  was  engaged  when 
he  entered  the  coach,  deliberately  com- 
menced a  disousaon  on  total  depravity, 
Tindictive  justice,  election,  etc  To  this 
discussion,  or  one  side  of  it,  the  gentleman 
referred  to— I  shall  call  him  Mills — ^paid 
tiiat  sort  of  attention  which  you  may  ob- 
aenre  in  men  who  do  not  pitch  in  until 
they  discover^  good  hole.  Occasionally, 
however,  Mr.  Mills  would  quietly  put  a 
question,  which  drew  forth  lengthy  and 
energetic  explanations  from  the  chief  de- 
bater, and  others  who  were  drawn  into  the 
.  strife ;  and  in  this  way  he  seemed  to  di- 
rect the  discussion,  and  derive  edification 
from  it,  without  the  excitement  and  feitigue 
if  actuaUv  engaged  in  it.  Afterwards  he 
told  me  that  he  did  not  himself  feel  sure 
of  anv  creed,  but  liked  to  know  what  oth- 
ers felt,  and  what  was  the  general  feeling ; 
this,  he  thought,  was  a  better  guide  than  a 
one-man  opinion.  At  the  same  time  he 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  a  double  mean- 
ing, or  might  have  regarded  the  ludicrous 


side  of  the  somewhat  violent  controvert 
he  had  promoted;  and  this  idea  excited 
my  curiosity,  and  was  the  occasion  of  my 
conversing  with  him,  as  soon  as  the  dispute 
was  ended  by  the  departure  of  the  tall 
sealot  who  began  it. 

Being  both  genuine  Yankees,  we  soon 
learned  what  we  were  seeking,  and  what 
each  knew  of  the  chances  of  succes&  He 
had  been  a  speculator,  and  had  been  up 
and  down,  up  and  down,  several  times, 
and  was  then  down,  but  hoped  to  be  up ; 
and  with  that  view  he  was  going  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  known  to  some, 
and  might  find  among  them  a  better  chance 
than  was  left  open  to  him  in  Boston,  where 
they  deemed  him  a  finished  gentleman,  or 
as  indelicate  persons  might  say,  a  used-up 
man.  He  had  dug  out  of  deep  phioes  be- 
fore, and  he  had  a  feeling  that  he  woukl 
not  hi\  this  time.  If  his  coat  was  rather 
seedy,  that  did  not  discourage  him :  there 
were  men  who  could  see  through  coats, 
and  estimate  the  men  within. 

Some  months  afterward  I  met  Mr.  Mills 
in  New  York,  looking  cheerful  and  pros- 
perous. We  exchan^d  compliments,  pro- 
fessed a  mutual  interest,  ana  agreed  that 
New  Englandcrs  should  not  altogether 
keep  aloof  from  each  other,  even  if  but  ac- 
cidentally and  partially  acquainted.  We 
called  at  each  other's  offices,  and  soon  be- 
came friendly,  and  in  £ome  instances  ser- 
viceable  to  each  other;  and,  in  short,  our 
stage-coach  survey  of  each  other  resulted 
in  an  intimacy  that  was  mutually  agreeaUd. 
We  pushed  our  acauaintanoe  together, 
within  our  narrow  oirdes,  and  on  Sondajt 
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we  usuallj  dinM  together,  at  his  lodgings 
— fi]>r  I  was  a  ^helor,  and  he  had  a  wife, 
and  a  son  about  eight  years  old,  and  lived 
snngly  in  the  npper  part  of  a  two-fitery 
house.  We  did  not  judge  each  other  by 
the  houses  we  J^ved  in,  or  the  style  we 
mamtained.  I  never  could  tell  how  we 
did  judge  each  other,  or  what  kept  us  to- 
gether. Perhaps,  as  Mills  often  said, 
"  the  feeling  was  fiivorable."  We  some- 
how felt  that  we  were  friends,  and  at  least 
took  an  interest  in  each  other,  if  we  were 
of  little  earthly  use  to  each  other.  So 
Mrs.  MiUs  seemed  to  feel — always  dad  to 
see  me — and  the  frugal  Sunday  dinner, 
which  owed  its  excellence  to  her  skill  rath- 
er than  to  extravagance  of  cost,  was  made 
pleasant  by  her  homefelt  cheerfulness,  and 
intelligent  conversation.  In  the  evenings 
I  often  called,  as  we  lived  near  each  other, 
and  with  the  help  of  voung  George  we  had 
tolerable  rubbers  of  whist.  We  agreed 
that  if  whist  is  not  vastly  intellectual,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  solace  to  those  who  don't 
profess  to  be  extremely  wise,  and  may  help 
to  pass  time  agreeably,  "  if  the  feeling  be 
aU  right" 

Mills  had  compromised  with  his  credi- 
tors, and  got  a  start  upward.  The  feeling 
•  was  in  his  favor.  He  did  not  live  in  style 
— not  that  he  could  not — ^but  Nancy  and 
he  agreed  that  they  would  first  secure  an 
independency,  and  then  make  a  grand  dis- 
plav,  if  they  thought  they  could  a£R)rd  it, 
and  found  it  the  best  way  to  be  happy.  As 
it  was,  they  saved  about  fifteen  hundred  a 
Tear,  but  could  notf  save  a  dime  if  they 
lived  in  style ;  besides,  if  he  were  caught 
in  a  comer,  he  could  set  out  whole,  where- 
as he  would  be  down  if  he  did  not  keep  a 
reserve ;  and  digging  out  was  a  job  he  aid 
not  like  ;  he  had  tried  it.  Nancy  and  he 
agreed  perfectly,  and  lived  happily  ;  both 
or  them  industiious.  She  was  a  woman, 
and  he  a  man.  When  he  could  check  for 
six  thousand  a  year,  clear  of  all  chance, 
they  wovld  be  lady  and  gentleman,  so  fiur 
as  style  could  make  them  so. 

Had  thev  lived  in  style,  and  displaved 
uncomfortable  furniture,  and  dusty  pamt- 
ings  warranted  to  be  by  the  old  masters,  I 
oould  not  have  better  relished  their  Sun- 
day dinners,  their  tea,  their  whist,  and 
-their  pleasant  chat:  their  biscuits  would 


not  have  been  so  good,  their  mutton  chops 
so  well  cooked,  their  little  luxuries  so  skil- 
fully nice, — for  they  would  have  kept  ser- 
vants, who  would  have  half-spoiled  all  these 
things,  except  the  genuine  old  masters. 
And  what  to  them  were  the  old  masters  t 
Mills  declared  that  for  hiq)  there  was  more 
beauty  in  one  old  mortgage  than  in  all  of 
them — ^that  is,  if  those  he  saw  were  really 
genuine.  Fifty,  a  hundred,  two  or  three 
hundred  apiece  for  such  unnatural  repre- 
sentations of  old  humbug  monks  and  nuns: 
he  oould  not  see  how  it  was  to  pay,  either 
for  business  or  pleasure.  When  he  got 
rich,  he  supposed,  he  should  get  them,  as 
others  did ;  but  he  didn't  like  them — 
should  not  look  at  them  if  he  had  them. 
I  And  so  for  fast  horses,  and  other  extrava- 
gances, he  thought  them  on  the  whole 
rather  troublesome.  So  we  convinced  our- 
selves that  the  world  was  a  fleeting  Bhow» 
as  the  song  declares,  and  that  economy  is 
better  than  the  fear  of  failing. 

After  ten  years  I  went  abroad,  and  was 
absent  five  years.  When  I  returned  my 
old  friend  was  alone ;  his  wife  was  dead* 
and  his  son  was  in  Lima,  a  partner  in  a 
mercantile  house.  His  hair,  which  was  iron 
grey  when  I  first  knew  him,. had  become 
nearly  white,  I  thought  from  afiiiction  rath- 
er than  from  age  or  infirmity.  He  lived 
in  a  private  family ;  kept  secluded  in  his 
room,  and'  seemed  to  have  lost  his  cheer- 
fulness and  hope.  His  only  relief  was  in 
business.  He  had  become  rich,  without 
caring  to  be  rich,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  his  wealth,  for  his  son  was  in 
profitable  business,  with  ample  capital 
which  he  had  given  him,  ^ith  partners  of 
such  ability  and  connections  as  made  it 
about  certidn  that  he  would  make  an  im- 
mense fortune ;  and  he  had  no  other  rela- 
tive. He  was  alone.  I  deeply  mnpa- 
thized  with  him,  and  was  often  with  him 
during  about  two  years.  But  I  went 
abroad  again,  and  remained  over  four 
years,  and  did  not  hear  fix)m  him — ^for  we 
were  both,  constitutionally,  bad  correspond- 
ents. 

Soon  after  my  return,  I  was  accosted  by 
a  gentleman,  whom  I  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize,* yet  was  sure  I  had  seen  :  could  it  be 
George  Mills,  the  son  of  my  old  friend  ? 
he  was  very  like  him ;   no,  it  was  my  old 
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ttend  himself,  but  how  changed  1  His 
bair  was  jet  black,  his  cheek  plamp  aad 
rosy,  his  beard  full  I  had  always  seen 
him  olose-sfaaven.  He  seemed  less  than 
thirty^ve,  thoagh  he  was  over  sixty,  and 
his  old  yiyacity  had  retoraed. 

What  had  happened  ?  I  soon  learned. 
He  would  have  me  dine  with  him  that  day. 
I  fonnd  him  in  i  house  of  immense  capac- 
ity, and  unsurpassable  fineness,  with  a 
beautiful  wife  of  eighteen  to  premde  over 
it  And  no  princess  could  have  done  its 
honors  more  superbly. 

After  dinner  my  old  friend  spoke  of  old 
times,  and  said  he  could  not  but  suspect 
diat  I  reflected  on  the  changes  before  me. 
He  felt  it  due  to  himself,  and  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  he  always  loved,  to  explain.  I 
replied  J;hat  all  was  quite  natural,  and 
needed  no  explanation  :  he  who  had  lived 
hap{»ly  with  one  wife  naturally  would  find 
a  single  life  insupportable,  and  would  mar- 
ry again  if  he  met  one  who  merited  and 
returned  his  affection. 

'*  Very  liberal  of  you,  and  true,  as  a 
general  remark;  but  Nancy  worked  for 
me,  and  with  me,  to  earn  the  wealth  which 
my  little  Kate  spends  with  a  high  hand. 
Tou  must  think  me  a  silly  old  coxcomb. 
But  hear  my  story— 

''  When  you  last  saw  me  I  cared  little 
what  I  did,  or  whether  I  lived  or  died.  I 
was  miserable  at  all  times,  except  when 
etdted  hy  business.  I  had  given  up  all 
bosness  but  stock  operations,  and  to  them 
I  devoted  myself  with  desperation — the 
more  de^rate,  the  more  I  was  relieved. 
I  had  formerly  been  timid  ;  I  then  felt  no 
timidity,  but  bought  and  sold  as  I  felt, 
I  always  had  done  so,  but  not  boldly. 
Talk  of  knowing  the  real  value  of  stocks  I 
I  never  could  calculate  it»  and  I  never  had 
the  least  confidence  in  the  estimates  of  oth- 
ers :  I  always,  somehctfr,  caught  the  feel- 
ing of  others,  before  they  expressed  it  in 
w^rds:  when  they  talked  confidently,  I 
felt  their  want  of  confidence,  and  sold  ; 
when  they  talked  discouragingly,  I  felt 
they  had  some  hope,  and  bought ;  and  I 
never  &iled  to  find  that  the  market  soon 
feUowed  this  feeling.  Beinff,  as  it  were, 
fined  from  my  own  hopes  and  fears,  I  was 
Bwre  exact  than  ever  m  feeling  the  hopes 
mi  fears  of  others,  and  excessively  darmg 


in  acting  upon  them.  I  ^uld  have  been 
ruined  m  a  month  if  I  had  been  mistaken, 
so  heavy  were  my  stakes ;  but  I  was  nev- 
er mistaken,  and  my  gains  were  enormous* 
I  can  describe  mv  course  only  as  forlorn 
gambling ;  like  toe  forlorn  hopes  of  sol« 
diers,  that  succeed  because  they  have  oth- 
er expectations  than  success,  and  strike 
without  caring  to  defend.  This  went  on 
for  several  years,  during  which  I  became 
miserably  rich,  and  sometimes  rather 
wished  to  lose,  and  ran  almost  against  the 
feelings,  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  of 
a  loss. 

"Among  those  I  broke  was  a  poor  fel- 
low who  ten  years  before  inherited  a  for- 
tune of  over  eight  hundred  thousand, 
which  he  had  increased  to  over  a  million, 
by  ruining  several  others.  He  vanished 
away  from  the  board  of  brokers,  and  was 
seen  no  more  for  a  year.  One  morning  I 
received  a  note  from  him,  asking  me  to 
call  at  his  lodgings,  where  he  lay  sick.  I 
found  him  in  a  miserable  garret,  destitute 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  far  gone  in 
consumption,  with  none  to  attend  him  but 
his  daughter,  about  fi^n  years  old.  His 
wife  haa  died  a  short  time  previously.  He 
told  me  that  his  physician  had  warned  him 
that  he  could  not  live  long,  and  that  he 
had  selected  me  as  the  only  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  durst  ask  to  protect 
his  destitute  child. 

'*I  never  was  charitable — I  never 
thought  of  charity — ^but  somehow  I  felt  a 
relief  when  he  thus  appealed  to  me,  and  I 
at  once  promised  that  I  would  /reat  her  as 
my  own  child,  and  assured  him  be  might 
dismiss  all  anxiety  respecting  her  support, 
and  position  in  society,  so  far  as  I  could 
influence  it.  I  had  him  removed  to  the 
best  part  of  the  miserable  house — ^as  he 
was  too  feeble  to  be  removed  out  of  it — 
and  made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
In  about  two  months  he  died. 

"  I  took  the  young  girl  home  with  me, 
to  the  femily  in  which  I  boarded.  They 
were  ^lad  to  take  charge  of  her.  Th^y  had 
two  daughters,  older  than  she  was,  who 
were  ambitious  to  perfect  themselves  in 
music,  and  other  accomplishments,  but  too 
poor  to  afford  the  means,  so  I  provided 
teachers  and  what  else  was  needed,  and 
they  studied  together,  and  all  went  satia- 
fectorily. 
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Three  yean  paased  in  this  way.  I 
loved  her  as  a  child — never  thoaght  of  her 
otherwise.  I  made  my  will  a  quarter  in 
her  favor,  assumed  guardianship,  told  her 
to  regard  me  as  a  rather,  and,  somehow, 
come  to  treat  her  as  my  own  child.  She 
sung  and  read  to  me,  and  I  often  caressed 
her,  much  as  might  he  expected  from  a 
man  whose  a£fections  had  been  strong,  and 
now  had  no  other  object. 

"  Young  ladies  hear  of  Saratoga,  Niag- 
ara, and  other  places  of  resort.  The 
daughters  of  the  ntmily  talked  of  them.  I 
bethought  myself  &at  they  would  like  to 
visit  them,  and  that  my  wimi  would  be  the 
better  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  country.  So 
I  invited  the  party  to  go  at  my  expense,  in 
charge  of  some  friends  of  the  &miiy.  The 
invitation  was  gladly  accepted  by  the 
daughters,  but  my  ward  did  not  wish  to  go. 
I  urged  her,  on  the  score  of  health,  and  on 
account  of  the  opportunity  it  would  afford 
to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  from  which  she 
had  been  much  excluded.  All  in  vain — 
She  did  not  desire  to  go. 
,  "On  the  day  of  departure  one  of  the 
daughters  playfally  invited  me  to  be  her 
beau  on  the  excursion.  It  never  had  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  should  care  to  go,  in 
fact,  I  had  always  regarded  such  excur- 
sions as  bores,  and  foolish  exchanges  of 
the  comfort  of  home  for  the  discomfort  of 
hotels ;  but  the  matter  was  vreed  so  that 
I  conceived  it  might  be  a  suitable  diversion 
for  me,  in  the  state  of  feeling  in  which  I 
remained.  At  the  same  time  I  thought 
my  ward  seemed  to  repent  of  her  refusal, 
and  again  urged  her  to  go.  The  question 
was  settled  by  a  general  clamor  of  the  par- 
ty— both  of  us  must  go. 

"  The  cheerfulness  and  interest  of  my 
ward  during  this  excursion,  and  her  ex- 
pression on  several  occasions,  excited  in 
my  mind  an  idea  that  never  before  had 
suggested  itself — it  was  that  gratitude  on 
her  part,  or  perhaps  inconsiderate  express- 
ions of  tenderness  on  mine,  had  produced 
a  regard  that  difference  of  age  had  seemed 
to  exclude  altogether,  even  if  I  had  dream- 
ed of  any  other  reflation  than  that  which 
existed  between  us.  This  idea  once  excit- 
ed, observation  soon  confirmed  it.  To 
use  my  stock-market  phrase,  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  feeling  was  in  my  favor. 


What  was  I  to  do?  I  had  oon9cienoe 
enough,  and  sense  enough,  to  admonish 
me  that,  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  hers, 
I  ou^ht  to  act  with  entire  liberality ;  if  I 
should  ever  avul  myself  of  her  grateful 
regard,  it  should  not  be  from  her  sense  of 
obligation  to  me.  ^ 

'*  I  asked  her  into  my  private  office  one 
evening,  and  told  her  of  mj  intention  to 
acquit  myself  of  my  duty  of  friendship  to 
her  father,  as  I  haid  promised  him ;  and 
that  her  goodness  of  disposition,  and  assi- 
duity in  her  studies,  and  careful  attention 
to  my  comfort,  had  thus  far  made  that  du- 
ty a  great  pleasure — that,  in  fiict,  I  had 
been  a  gainer  by  what  I  had  undertaken, 
and,  so  long  as  she  made  her  home  with 
me,  I  should  find  her  society  a  relief  which 
I  could  not  hope  to  find  in  those  in  whom 
I  had  only  the  interest  of  an  acquaintance. 
But  the  time  would  naturally  come  when 
it  would  be  necessary,  for  her  interest,  that 
we  should  part  I  wished  her  to  feel  that 
I  should  regret,  on  my  own  account,  the 
coming  of  that  time ;  but  for  her  sake,  and 
on  account  of  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to 
her  father,  I  should  take  proper  measures 
to  place  her  in  society  waere  ahe  would 
probably  be  sought,  and  our  separation 
would  naturally  follow.  Still,  she  must 
always  regard  me  as  a  father,  and  feel  per- 
fect assurance  that  1  felt  it  a  pleasure,  and 
in  no  sense  a  burden,  to  provide  for  her  as 
if  she  were  my  own  daughter.  In  this 
strain,  but  at  great  length,  and  in  all  pro- 
per detail,  I  intimated  my  intention  to  get 
her  well  married,  and  to  endow  her  prop- 
erly whenever  she  should  meet  with  a  suit- 
able companion. 

*'As  I  had  partly  expected,  and,  I  con« 
fess,  earnestly  hoped,  this  conversation 
cleared  the  way  for  me  to  say  that  my  own 
feelings,  could  I  betray  her  interests, 
would  lead  me  to  forget  the  disadvantages 
against  me.  In  slfort,  I  found  that  ^e 
was  willing  to  overlook  those  disadvantages, 
and  reasoned  myself  into  the  belief  that  I 
might  atone  for  them.  And  here  you  see 
me  married  to  her. 

**  Of  course  I  would  not  mdrtify  her  hj 
a  nedect  of  appearances,  so  I  avail  myself 
of  aU  the  skUl  of  those  who  disguise  the 
appearance  of  age,  and  mitigate  and  post- 
pone its  infirmities.      You  took  me  to  be 
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ihirtj-fiye,  for  a  momeDt ;  joa  know  me  to 
be  sixty-five,  in  years,  at  least.  But,  as 
we  learn  from  the  life-insurance  men,  and 
otliers,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  age  partly  from 
its  present  to  its  end,  and  not  wholly  from 
its  beginning  to  its  present  Nor  is  this 
all :  prudence  makes  a  difference  of  twen- 
ty years — sometimes  more,  and  I  take  the 
best  care  of  myself." 

••  Well,  my  dear  Mills,  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate you,  and  I  commend  the  civil- 
iied  taste,  as  well  as  the  grateful  feeling, 
of  your  wife,  in  her  preference  of  an  old 
gentleman  to  a  young  snob,  or  something 
kss,  which  might  have  be^n  her  lot  had 
yon  been  less  lucky." 

••  Do  you?  Do  you  sincerely  think  I 
have  done  what  is  right,  and  she  has  good 
reason  not  to  repent )" 

■'  I  do.  I  would  da  likewise,  had  I  the 
opportunity."  ' 

*'  And  would  flatter  yourself  that  a 
young  woman  can  love  an  old  man  better 
than  a  young  man  can  love  an  old  wo- 


man 
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'•  In  my  particular  case  I  would  not  al- 
low mere  imagination  to  prevent  that  be- 
lief. But  it  has  happened  that  young  men 
have  loved  old  women.  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, when  not  very  old,  was  ridiculed 
for  choosmg  a  young  man  for  his  minister, 
and  an  old  woman  for  his  mistress ;  and 
there  have  been  more  extreme  cases,  in 
which  young  men,  with  the  advantages 
wholly  on  their  side,  have  been  fascinated 
by  women  older  than  their  mothers.  The 
power  of  pleawog  is  not,  among  cultivated 
people,  even  chiefly  in  the  beauty  and  vi- 
vaci^  which  seldom  last  into  age.  You, 
I  see,  carefully  observe  all  means  of  pleas- 
ing, and  you  easily  triumph  over  those 
wm)  have  natural  powers  of  pleasing,  and 
therefore  venture  to  neglect  what  depends 
on  the  wiU,  and  on  refinement" 

<*I  stud^  I  am  a  bov  again,  as  to 
learning.  I  have  done  with  business,  ex- 
cept that  I  now  and  then  look  into  the 
street,  and  cerate  if  the  feeling  is  strong ; 
and  I  devote  my  whole  mind  to — to  what 
I  ccmceive  to  be  the  purpose  of  life — health 
and  happiness.  I  have  wealth  enough, 
and  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  pleasure  of  spending  it  will 
BO  occupy  Kate*s  attention  that  she  will 


not  dwell  on  a  matter  of  forty-five  years, 
that  she  would  hardly  neglect  if  1  were 
niggardly.  iBh  ?  Not  that  she  is  inclined 
to  go  beyond  what  I  desire.  In  fact,  last 
winter,  when  I  thought  I  should  lose  about 
two  hundred  thousand — or  ra  her  that  those 
who  lost  it  would  burst  up  and  not  pay  me, 
she  retrenched ;  she  saved  at  least  twenty 
thousand  in  two  months,  and  I  had  to  urge 
her  not  to  be  so  close.  You  see,  we  have 
no  secrets  from  each  other.  If  a  man  ex- 
pects his  wife  to  love  him,  he  must  trust 
ner  with  all  his  secrets,  and  keep  her  well 
informed  as  to  his  income.  Our  theory  is 
that  our  ordinary  expenses  shall  fall  a  little 
short  of  our  income  from  investments,  and 
when  I  make  a  little  by  specuktion,  which 
I  can't  help  doing,  that  should  go  for  little 
parties,  ana  what  else  we  fancy.  By  the 
way,  you  will  be  invited  to  one  of  our  lit- 
tle affiiirsfor  day-after-to-morrow ;  and  now 
let  us  pay  proper  attention  to  one  whom  it 
would  be  stupid  for  me  to  neglect." 

• 

It  was  a  dinner-party  of  twelve,  but  it 
ran  into  small  hours,  as  was  the  custom  at 
Mills'  hospitable  house.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  extreme  taste  and  luxurv,  or  ex- 
pense, were  the  chief  object  in  all  the  pro- 
visions. But  in  after  time  I  was  satii^ed 
that  innocent  prodigality,  guided  bv  taste, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  please,  had  influ- 
enced an  expenditure  that  would  soon  have 
ruined  an  ordinary  man,  however  great  his 
fortune. 

*'  Let  us  sip  a  little  wine  in  this  nook," 
aud  my  friend.  "  You  think  this  is  dii^ 
sipation,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  keep 
my  health  up  to  my  theoretical  standard. 
That  is  all  preaching.  I  never  enjoyed 
perfect  health  or  saw  what  it  was  untU  I 
got  into  this  way  of  living.  I  suppose  this 
is  wine,  and  not  poison.  I  pay  enough  for 
the  opinion  of  the  man  who  tastes  it  for 
me,  and  I  don't  trust  him  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  where  I  buy  it ;  and  so  with  every- 
thing I  eat  or  dnnk.  I  never  touch  a 
common  article,  except  loaf  sugar,  which 
I  believe  they  can't  adulterate,  without 
scientific  inspection  ;  my  wheat  is  ground 
in  my  own  mill,  and  I  look  out  for  pure 
food.  I  shall  add  fifteen  years  to  my  life 
by  it ;  but  it  costs  forty  thousand  a  year. 
As  for  late  hour8»  I  am  sorry  on  your  ac- 
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ooimt,  and  that  of  our  friendB  here,  who 
all  bse  deep  ;  but  I  sleep  until  twelve,  am 
legular  in  my  habits,  so  I  reconcile  the 
di^ipation  I  cannot  cure,  with  my  own 
health — and  Kate's.  Yon  may  think  me 
a  useless  spendthrift,  but  if  my  squander- 
ing can  turn  a  few  men's  attention  to  the 
poisoning  of  food  by  universal  adultera- 
tion, it  will  add  a  fiMi  to  the  average  du- 
ration of  life.  I  eat  nothing  indigestible, 
poisonous,  or  any  way  unwholesome,  so, 
you  see,  I  outdance  the  youngsters,  and 
•m  not  tired,  hardly  exercised.  Lewis 
Gomaro,  who  was  near  dying  at  forty, 
lived  to  a  hale  old  age  of  a  hundred  and 
twentpr,  by  the  same  prudence  I  always 
practice,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  I 
shall  arrive  nearly  to  his  age.  I  am  more 
healthy,  more  active,  and  feel  more  free 
from  debility,  than  I  did  at  thirty.  My 
akin  is  in  better  condition,  and  in  all  but 
this  bother  of  dyingthe  hair,  I  am  better 
than  ever  before.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  cjixir  of  life — that  is,  my  wholesome 
food  and  regular  habits  ?  will  they  give  me 
what  the  old  dreamers  expected  from  do- 
ses of  alchemicals  V 

**  I  think  it  wise  to  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  whether  you  do  it  fashionably,  as 
you  do  now,  or  uufashionably,  as  you  did 
when  you  ate  wholesome  food,  inspected 
and  prepared  by  the  wifs  of  your  early 
youth."    " 

"  Poor  Nancy !     God  bless  her  1" 

"  But  we  must  all  go  at  last.  Your 
anatomist  can  find  no  provision  for  stop- 
ping the  self-renovation  of  our  bodies,  or 
preventing  a  longevity  like  that  of  the  an- 
tediluvians; but  experience  settles  the 
question  against  us.  Nevertheless,  while 
we  live  let  us  take  care  of  ourselves,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  in  ca^e  we  marry  young 
wives,  so  that  we  may  not  leave  them  dis- 
consolate." 

"Ah !  but  if  they  al  o  live  sensibly,  and 
we  are  forty-five  years  older  ?" 

"  Then  let  us  surpass  them  in  care  of 
health.  May  you  live  long  and  merrily  I 
Good  night. '^^ 


MiSFORTUNBS  are  moral  bitters,  which 
frequently  restore  the  heahby  tone  of  the 
mind  afcer  it  has  been  cloyed  and  sickened 
by  the  sweets  of  prosperity. 


rouTi. 
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Ton  whote  ftet  linger  still  in  the  Tallies  th«i 
stretch 
Twixt  the  sunrise  of  life  and  its  noon. 
Where  the  flowers  cluster  thick,  for  the  hands 
that  npreaeh. 
And  the  year  seems  one  beautiAil  June,— 
Hear  the  counsels  of  one  who  has  trodden  the 
way. 
And  looks  back  o*er  it  now  fbr  your  sake: 
Who  has  learned  the  great  leison»  that  life  has 
no  day 
Too  long  for  the  night  to  o'ertake. 

Grieve  not  when  the  shadow,  all  sombre  and 
dim,  / 

Over  youth's  glowing  wilderness  glides. 
And  the  chalice  of  pleasure,  now  filled  to  the 
b^m. 
From  your  nerrelees  hand  suddenly  glides. 
As  the  far  Ikiry  fleeces  fhde  out  ftrom  the  skies; 

As  the  waTe-glimmer  dies  on  the  shore. 
So  from  youth's  magic  fields  the  soft  radiance 

dies: 
(   So  its  glory  gleams  up  and  is  o'er. 

Let  its  pleasures  d^[>art,  th«i !  though  bright 
as  the  hues 
That  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  dawn; 
Though  the  fragrance  they  yield  be  more  tntsk 
than  the  dews 
That  gem  the  young  flowers  of  mom  ! 
They  come  not  to  lingei^all  fleeting  and  tnSl 

They  wither  and  die  on  the  heart. 
And  their  memory  comes  back  like  some  sor- 
rowful tale — 
Let  the  pleasures  of  youth-time  depart ! 

Let  its  beauty  depart !— aji  the  day-lily  opes 

To  the  morn  but  to  pensh  at  night— 
As  the  star  that  seems  eyer  most  bright  to  our 
hopes 

Is  the  soonest  to  fhde  firom  our  sight- 
So  the  fairest,  the  brightest,  most  beautiAil 
bloom 

Which  youth  to  the  cheek  can  impart. 
Is  shadowed  at  length  by  the  pinions  of  gloom: 

Let  the  beauty  of  youth,  too,  depart! 

Let  iU  day-dreams  d^art,  as  the  mirage  but 
beams 
On  the  wanderer's  sight  to  betray- 
As  the  meteor-light,  through  the  darkness  that 
gleams. 
But  daxzles  to  lead  us  astray. 
So  the  Tisions  we  nurse  in  youth's  rose-tinted 
day. 
Appear  but  to  cheat  the  fbnd  heart. 
Then  &de,  making  darker  and  sadder  our  way: 
Let  the  dreams  of  your  youth  all  depart! 

Aye,  perish!  the  pleasures,  the  beauty  of  youth. 

And  the  day-d  reams  so  fervently  nurst! 
But  keep,  O,  still  keep,  its  affection  and  truth» 

And  its  innocence  pure  as  at  first! 
Then  the  peace  which  encircled  your  earUer 
ytors. 

Around  you  in  age  will  be  cast. 
And  the  rainbow  of  hope,  though  'tis  b^n 
amid  tears. 

Illume  eyery  scene  to  the  last! 
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SCRAPS  FROM  TIE  ROTE-NOK  OF  A  TRAV- 
ELLER. 

News. — ^Having  seen  m  a  Neapolitan 
|Mper  a  brief  notice  of  abattle  m  Mexico, 
hj  Qea.  Soott's  troops,  I  went  to  a  news 
room  to  learn  the  puticulars  from  the 
French  papers,  but  found  none  so  late  by 
two  days  as  the  date  in  the  Neapolitan 
journal.  I  asked  the  attendant  how  it 
happened  that  his  news  was  so  much  later 
than  others.  He  replied  that  it  must 
be  a  mistake,  and  seemed  anxious  not  to 
have  my  inquiry  oyerheard ;  but  said  he 
would  see,  and  went  ouf  of  the  room.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  invited 
me,  in  a  whisper,  to  walk  into  a  private 
office.  I  followed,  and  found  the  papers  I 
wanted,  which  were  taken  from  a  drawer. 
The  proprietor  explained  that  the  steamers 
—one  a  week — brought  papers  three  days 
later  than  the  mails ;  **  but,  sir,  if  we  put 
them  all  on  the  table  to-day,  what  shall  we 
do  for  to-morrow  and  next  day  ? — ^we  shall 
not  have  our  regular  news." 

.SuFTOUQies  o»  A  Fellow-Tbavbllbb, 
AHD  His  Rbtinob. — ^In  the  diligence  from 
Bokgneto  Florence,  I  met  Mr.  T.,^  of 
Philadelphia.  Having  more\noney  than 
saise,  he  rode  inside  :  I  rode  in  the  cab, 
with  his  eourier,  a  knowing  fellow,  from 
whom  I  obtained  useful  information  about 
the  lodgin^bouses,  restaurants  and  coffee- 
houses in  Florence.  At  the  first  halting 
place  Mr.  T.  exchanged  seats  with  his 
courier,  for  grave  cause.  Smoking  is  not 
allowed  in  dUigences,  except  by  unanimoui^ 
consent  He  had  asked  if  any  one  object- 
ed to  smoking ;  all  consented,  very  cheer- 
fully :  he  lit  his  prime  Havana :  the  oth- 
ers lit  their  cigars  and  pipes,  and  soon 
raised  a  frime  that  sickened  him.  He 
complained  of  the  quality  of  their  tobacco, 
and  proposed  to  discontinue  smoking ;  but 
they  held  that  the  rule  allowed  them  to 
continue,  as  he  had  consented,  and,  in  fact, 
first  proposed  it ;  and  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco  was  a  matter  of  taste,  not  included 
in  the  rule  ;  and  in  their  opinion  their  to- 
bacco was  mcnre  agreeable  than  his,  and  it 
was  not  very  courteous  for  him  to  diink  so 
exclusively  of  his  own  pleasure.  After 
an  angry  dispute,  he  saw  that  he  could  not 
hold  his  ground ;  but  being  evidently  in 


the  wrong,  he  was  indined  to  avenge  Um- 
self,  which  he  did,  by  setting  his  courier 
to  get  some  of  the  foulest  tobacco,  and 
take  his  place  and  smoke  them  until  they 
were  signally  punished.  We  soon  heard 
a  loud  dispute  inside,  in  which  we  could 
distinguish  the  firm,  calm,  logical  voice  of 
the  courier,  using  the  arguments  that  had 
refuted  Mr.  T.  All  had  smoked  before  he 
began :  the  quality  of  tobacco  was  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  not  included  in  tiie  rule,  and 
to  his  taste  his  tobacco  was  pleasanter  than 
theirs,  and  in  coui'tesy  the^  should  regard 
his  pleasure  as  well  as  tiieir  own  ;  and  eo 
on.  Windows  were  opened,  but  that 
could  not  be  allowed  in  Italy — it  was  dan- 
gerous, at  night,  and  heaUb  was  worth 
more  than  pleasure. 

In  tbe  morning  the  insides  showed  them- 
selves, looking  distressed  and  savage. 
Some  complained  that  they  never,  never 
endured  such  a  stench,  in  all  their  days. 
The  courier,  looked  like  a  general  after  a 
victoiy,  but  confessed  that  it  would  take  a 
week,  and  fifty  good  cigars,  to  get  the  hor- 
rible taste  out  of  his  mouth.  The  means 
to  get  the  good  c^rs  weie  promptly  given 
him,  and  the  hostUe  feeling  subsided  soon 
after  the  fresh  air  was  let  in.  But  the 
chief  belligerent  did  not  resume  his  place 
inside. 

Met  William  Walker,  in  Yentce,  [the 
sanfie  who  afterward  became  noted  as  a  fili- 
buster.] He  is  remarkably  quiet,  almost 
bashful,  and  has  a  religious  air — though  I 
do  not  judge  by  his  talk  that  he  is  more 
than  commonly  zealous.  He  has  been 
seven  months  here — ^has  collected  many 
books,  chiefly  political,  and  prohibited  by 
die  church  and  Austrian  authorities.  H!e 
reads  them  diligentiy,  whether  because 
they  are  prohibited,  or  because  he  finds  in- 
terest in  them,  I  don't  know. 

Phtsiqui  Of  Italian  Womew. — ^At  a 
party  at  the  American  Gonsul's  there  were 
many  American,  English  and  Italian  la- 
dies, full-dressed — venr  low  in  ihe  neck. 
The  Italians  were  all  full-chested,  as  if 
they  had  large  lungs ;  the  English  and 
Americans  much  less  so.  Consumption  is 
said  to  be  rare  in  Italy.  In  many  parts 
houses  are  not  warmed,  and  tiiey  live 
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maoh  in  the  open  air»  in  the  davttme  ;  but 
ftie  afiraid  to  deep  with  wmdows  open. 
Thej  do  not  work  mnch — ^not  enough  to 
&tigoe  them.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Stevens  ob- 
8er?ed»  by  estimates  submitted  to  him»  that 
although  wages  were  much  lower  per  day, 
the  cost  of  remoying  earth  on  the  railways 
was  greater  than  in  America, — showing 
that  Italians  do  less  work  in  a  day  than 
American  laborers.  They  are  economical, 
good-natured,  and  indolent,  and  they  seem 
to  grow  plump,  if  not  wealUiy,  under  their 
easy  habits. 

Mr.  L.,  a  young  artist  who  has  been 
studying  in  Munich,  has  just  come  to  Yen- 
ice.  He  is  foil  of  what  is  now  called  '*  re- 
ligious art :''  finds  the  work  of  only  one 
artist,  Cima  di  Coniglions,  that  he  Ukes  : 
is  unmerciful  on  Paul  Veronese :  says 
Paul's  Supper  at  the  House  of  Levi  has 
no  religious  feeling,  and  that  the  blue 
mande  of  Christ  goes  back  a  mile,  and  all 
of  it  wants  rtHgious  feeting,  **  Look  at 
these  soldiers  !  and,  d — n  it,  look  at  that 
scarf !  Faueh  !  it  has  no  rdigiout  feel- 
mg.**  He  colors  and  draws  well,  but  his 
belief  overpowers  his  sense,  not  only  as  to 
the  monkish  unmanliness  which  is  mistaken 
for  religious  feeling,  but  even  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  blue,  which,  as  some  theorists  hold, 
must  necessarily  retire.  Schools  of  art  are 
still  amenable  to  the  cbnfession  cf  Rey- 
nolds : — ••  Coloring  is  an  art  which  is  lost, 
and  which  we  all  alike  have  to  search  for 
and  find  out ;"  and  the  same,  probably,  is 
true  in  respect  to  the  other  elements  of  art 

J.  K.  F. 


VjLLUB  o»  A  Tbuk  Thought — We  look 
upon  every  true  thought  as  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  society,  which  cannot  possibly 
hurt  or  obstruct  the  good  efiect  of  any 
other  truth  whatsoever ;  for  they  all  par- 
take of  one  common  sense,  and  necessarily 
coincide  with  each  other ;  and  like  the 
drops  of  rain  which  iall  separately  into  the 
river,  mix  themselves  at  once  with  the 
stream,  and  strengthen  the  general  cur- 
rent. 


The  ancients  dreaded  death-^  the  Chris- 
tian can  only  fear  dying. 


THITIER-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.  XVUI. 

Unriated— "MuMO  Borbonioo"— Exenrsionto 
CumsB  and  Bain— Aooieot  ruins— Temple  of 
Jupiter  8erapis,  etc  —  **  Monte-Nuovo— A 
peep  into  Qybirs  Cave— Poauoli— A  Gor- 
geoua  Sonsetting. 

UNVISITED. 

To  press  thy  soil.  Oh!  Palestine, 
By  Jeeus*  footsteps  hallow*d  yet* 

To  see  Qod*8  stars  above  me  phine, 
From  the  fair  h^ghts  of  Olivet! 

To  paee  thy  shore,  blue  Oalilee, 
Where  oft  the  loving  Master  talked; 

Or,  tempt  that  fitfUl,  treach'roos  sea, 
0*er  which  his  feet  in  safety  walked. 

On  whose  tomnltnons,  heavins  bi  east- 
Submissive  to  tin  potent  will— 

Each  rebel  wave  was  hashed  to  rest. 
By  that  divine  command,  '*  Be  still!'* 

At  noontide  hour,  by  Jacob's  well 
In  pensive  silence,  sweet  to  rest; 

And  qui^  the  living  stream  that  fell 
In  gracious  words  from  lips  so  blest 

Within  thy  walls,  with  thrilling  awe 
To  kneel,— oh!  lone  Getheemane!— 

Whose  sacred  shades  once  heard  and  saw 
His  deep-wrung  prayer ,  and  agony  I 

Or,  following  moumAilly  along 
To  Calvary,  where,  with  torturing  pain» 

Amidst  the  cruel,  mocking  throng. 
Thou,  Lamb  of  Qod,  for  man  wast  slain. 

With  Joy  to  haste  at  early  day. 
To  the  once  dark  sepulchral  prison* 

And  find  the  Sealed  Stone  rolled  away. 
And  cry—''  Rabboni!  hailThou  fiisen.** 

This  were  experience  richer  fkr 
Than  all  the  past.    Yet,  if  denied. 

What  cause,  but  sin,  shall  me  debar 
From  living  near  the  Crucified  T 

From  making  every  passing  day 

A  holy  pilgrimage,  as  well 
As  they  of  old,  who  trod  tlie  way 

With  sandal'd  foet,  and  '*scaUop  shelL** 
JWrp/et,  Feb.,  1800. 

Thus  sang  we— <>f  the  unattidnable — 
with  face  still  wistfully  turned  toward 
Eastern  lands,  yet,  convinced  (however  re- 
luctantly) cf  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
that  long-cherished  plan  of  spending  sev- 
eral months  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then 
wishing  the  party  of  our  countrymen,  (who 
were  about  starting  on  a  tour  through 
these    interesting  localities)    all    ''good 
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speed/'  we  turoed  oar  attention  to  those 
nearer  points  of  interest  aroand  Naples, 
and  qpent  considerable  time  in  examining 
objects  at  the  Mnseo  Borbonioo, — ^took  ez- 
eormon  fo  Cumas,  and  Bai»»  Vesuvius, 
Herculaneum,  &o. 

At  the  museum — the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  exhumed  articles  fh)m  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum — (mostly  from  the  former 
dty)  we  found  especiallj  interesting,  re- 
vealing as  they  do  the  domestic,  business 
and  social  life  of  that  people,  creating  as- 
tonishment at  the  extraordinary  preserva- 
ti(m  of  even  the  minutest  article  of  com- 
mon use,  and  convincing  us  modems,  that 
with  all  our  boasted  superiority,  that  much 
which  we  had  supposed  belonged  exclu- 
sively  to  our  invention  and  skill,  in  the 
way  of  implements,  &c.,  were  fully  known 
to  the  ancients  nearly  eighteen  centuries 

Domestic  utensiLs,  ornaments,  toilet  ar- 
ticles, implements  of  labor,  works  of  art, 
in  exquisite  vases,  mosiucs,  marbles,  fres- 
coes, and  bronses,  all  showed  a  refinement 
€i  taste,  a  ^ill  and  ingenuity,  that  com- 
mands the  admiration  no  less  than  the 
wonder  of  the  beholder  I  In  this  exten- 
sive collection  at  Naples  are  foujiid  some  of 
the  most  esteemed  works  of  (Grecian  art, 
and  many  of  the  best  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can relics  extant.  Paintings,  statuary, 
relics,  &c.,  fill  these  spacious  haUs,  and 
tempt  the  examination  of  lovers  of  the  cu- 
rious and  beautiful,  until  mind  and  body, 
wearied  to  exhaustion  with  tiie  almost  end- 
less array  of  interesting  objects  continually 
presenting  themselves,  utterly  refuses  to 
see,  or  enjoy  anything  more,  and  after  suc- 
cessive visits,  we  turn  away  repkte  with 
views  of  these  objects,  if  not  satisfied  1 

It  vras  a  day  of  alternate  rain  and 
clouds,  when  we  went  out  throueh  ancient 
PuteoU  (now  Pomuoli)  a  smaU,  dbrty  town 
on  the  sea  shore,  vet  fall  of  intorestine  as- 
sociation, from  being  die  place  where  Faxil, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  few  Christian 
brethren  then  living  there,  tarried  seven 
days  vrith  them,  worn  as  he  was  by  the 
fiitigues  and  su^rings  of  that  dangerous 
voyage,  and  thus,  gathering  strength  for 
his  6nward  journey  to  Rome.  Passing  the 
eity,  we  first  visit^  the-  temple  of  Jupiter 
Sorapis,  a  kind  of  heathen  beity,  as  near 


as  we  can  learn,  of  a  mixed  order,  of  East- 
em  origin,  engrafted  upon  the  Grecian 
stock  !  Some  portions  of  this  temple  are 
in  good  preservation,  and  the  entire  edi- 
fice, with  its  courts  and  porticos,  must  have 
been  orinnally  both  spacious  and  impos- 
ing. Submerged  in  water  for  ages — ^like 
many  similar  ruins— -it  was  at  length  dis- 
covered, accidentally,  and  opened  a  new 
opportunity  for  interesting  research  to  the 
antiquarian.  This  occurred  in  A.  D.  1750, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  III,  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies.  The  interior  of  the  strac- 
ture  originally  formed  a  portico  of  four 
sides,  supported  bv  forty  columns,  and  al- 
teraatelv  with  each  of  these  stood  marble 
pedastafs,  surmounted  by  statues.  In  the 
centre  of  this  open  cou^  was  a  small  tem- 
ple, in  the  form  of  a  rotunda — literally  a 
temple  within  a  temple  I  This  was  adorn- 
ed with  columns  of  African  marble.  There 
stood  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  which  was  as- 
cended by  four  steps. 

The  fnont  of  the  entire  stracture  must 
have  been  most  imposing,  with  its  six  im- 
mense columns,  each  forty  feet  high,  and 
of  proportionate  size.  Three  of  them  still 
remain  nearly  entire,  standing  in  lone 
grandeur  amid  the  desolation  around  them. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  engulphment  of 
this  stracture  is  owing  to  the  subsidence  of 
the  soil  below  by  earthquake,  which  grad- 
ually rismg  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  brought 
the  tope  of  these  long  columns  to  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  thus  led  to  their  discovery.  Cu- 
rious peribrations  of  marine  insecte  upon  a 
portion  of  the  columns,  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
destraction  of  the  temple.  In  the  rear  of - 
the  ruins,  and  adjoining,  are  vapor  baths, 
fully  proving  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
soil. 

In  fact,  the  entire  country  for  many 
miles  is  of  the  same  nature,  having  been 
visited  ages  since  with  a  succession  of 
eraptions  at  once  wonderful  and  terrific. 
Monte  Nuovo,  or  New  Mountain,  which 
rises  before  the  traveller  a  bare,  conical 
shaped  mass  of  great  size,  was  thrown  up 
by  a  series  of  convulsions,  in  tiie  short 
space  of  six  hours,  it  being  composed  en- 
tirely, to  all  appearance  of  sand  and  ashes, 
discharged  from  the  boiling  vortex  below  I 
The  ruins  of  Cicero's  Villa,  die  Baths  of 
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Nero— where  the  heai  is  ao  loteDse  that 
eggs  are  readily  cooked  in  the  boiling 
stream — temples  of  Venus,  Minerva,  Nep- 
tune,  and  other  heathen  Deities,  were  all 
visited  dnring  the  day.  In  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  we  stood  beneadi  the  dome  neai^ 
Iv  at  the  top  of  the  building,  the  remain- 
der of  it  being  still  buried  in  the  earth. 
Here  we  were  entertained  bv  a  couple  of 
dancing  girls,  the  music  of  their  tambour- 
ines reverberating^  strangely  through  the 
circular  space  I  The  earth  sound^  hol- 
low under  our  tread,  and  a  ftdnt  whisper, 
uttered  with  ones  lips  against  the  wall, 
could  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  effect  of  this  imparting  a 
strange,  wiered  air  to  the  place,  an  e&ct 
increased  by  the  gipsey-like  figures  of  the 
barefooted  danceiis,  Uie  echo  of  whose 
quick,  pattering  steps,  sounded  strangely 
along  the  vaulted  space.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Baise  (which  was  formerly  much  in  re- 
pute among  the  ancient  Bomans,  for  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  ito  many  springs,) 
splendid  palaces  arose,  and  gradually  aU 
that  love  of  luxuiy  and  splendor  derived 
firom  the  Greeks — that  refined  effeminacy, 
so  surely  tending  to  corruption  and  deeay 
— triumphed  over  the  sturdy  Boman  vir- 
tues. The  convulsions  of  nature,  as  ter- 
rific in  this  region,  at  length  suddenlv 
completed  the  work  of  destruction,  which 
those  more  insiduous  foes  of  human  good 
(excessive  self-indulgence  and  idleness,) 
had  begun,  and  the  once  beautiful  scene 
was  changed  into  desolation  1 
Gumse  is  said  to  be  of  veiy  remote  an- 

Suity,  dating  back  as  far  as  1030  B.  C, 
en  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks. 

Lakes  Lucerne  and  Avemus,  the  latter 
once  the  bed  of  a  volcano,  were  made  to 
communicate  by  means  of  a  canal  due  by 
Agrippa.  From  near  this  point  a  road  for- 
merlv  led  on  to  Bome  by  the  way  of  Ap- 
pii  lucrum,  and  this  was  the  route  taken 
Dv  Paul  in  his  journey  from  Puteoli  to  that 
city. 

But  a  short  distance  from  these  lakes 
(now  much  dwindled  in  size,)  is  the  cave 
ci  the  "  Cumsean  Svbil,"  that  personage, 
of  whom  many  mythological  ideas  are  en- 
tertained, which  will  hardly  bear  the  test 
of  candid  investigation.    The  cave,  with 


ite  long,  dark  pasnge,  is  said  to  have  been 
excavated  by  order  of  Agrippa,  designed 
as  a  connexion  with  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  possibly  to  be  used  as  a 
place  of  concealment  in  case  of  neceadtv. 
The  subterranean  lake  or  pool,  must  De 
forded  on  the  back  of  a  guide,  dirough  a 
low  passaffe  opening  into  the  room  beyond, 
whicQ  is  thought  to  be  the  Sybil*s  abode» 
by  those  who  cling  to  the  marvellous  le- 
gends of  the  past  This  room  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  was  probably  used  for 
a  bathing-place,  the  water  here  being  of 
just  tlie  right  temperature  for  this  purpose. 
Traces  of  mosaic  are  here  visible,  ^ut, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  to  us  a  doleful 
pkce — ^we  mean  the  long,  dark  paisage, 
which  was  as  &r  as  we  went  into  mis  to  us 
terrible  "  Subterain :"  trusting  to  our  com- 
panions for  a  description  of  the  fiur  interi- 
or, and  glad  enough  to  escape  (deadly 
sick  as  we  were)  into  the  open  daylightr-* 
into  God's  tree  air  again ! 

Betuminff  to  Pozzuoli,  after  these  inter- 
esting yet  latiguing  explorations,  we  were 
too  weary  to  examine  the  ancient  remains 
of  this  city,  among  which  the  Amphithea- 
tre stood  conspicuous  for  ite  oze,  and 
which — capable  of  seating  80,000  specta- 
tors—occupied the  centre  of  the  ancient 
city.  This,  too,  like  the  oolosseum  at  Bome* 
was  stiuned  with  the  blood  of  Christian 
martyrs,  and  must  ever,  by  this  baptism, 
be  a  saored  spot  to  the  follower  of  Cnrist. 
Pozzuoli  contains  9000  inhabitonts,  and 
was  formerly  adorned  with  splendid  pal- 
aces, the  abodes  of  illustrious  Bomans. 

Before  reaching  home  that  evening,  we 
were  treated  to  one  of  those  gorgeous  Ital- 
ian sunsets,  which  we  had  never  been  priv- 
ileged to  see  until  this  time-— one  of  those 
sunsettings  such  as  poete  have  sung,  and 
painters  have  vainly  endeavored  to  trans- 
fer to  their  canvas — vainly,  because  such 
tinte  are  unapproachable  by  the  highest  ex- 
ercise of  human  art,  belonging  as  they  do 
to  the  realm  of  the  ethenal,  the  divine  I 
That  glorious  revelation  from  the  Western 
threw  a  halo  around  the  whole 


day,  making  it  bright  with  almost  celestial 
radiance  I  m.  o.  q. 

Ltl/recTs  Rest. 
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KOmNCES  AND  BAUAD8. 

From  ihe  G«imft]i« 

BT    MBS.    O.    M.    8AWT1B. 
ABA&BLLA. 

^jjj?^5?  ^••'^  *^er«  ^«w  that  sighed. 

Oft  in  Giuitle  CompoBtelU, 
B^  the  SAddest  vm  the  bride— 

Toang  and  loTely  Arabella. 

Many  a  maiden  Mr  and  bright 
Dwelt  with  her  in  ComposteHa; 

To  etch  oameher  own  trae  knight. 
Ah!  but  none  to  Arabella. 

Son^:  and  mirth»  and  laughter  glad 
Woke  the  halls  of  ComposteUa, 

Bnt  in  tears,  alone  and  sad. 
Listening  sat  poor  Arabella. 

likening,  if  no  maiMad  knight 
Spurred  his  steed  tow'rd  Compoetella, 

With  his  shield  and  banner  bright 
And  the  aoarf  of  Arabella. 

If  no  palmer,  worn  and  gray, 
Neared  the  gates  of  Corapostella, 

Bearing  from  one  fcr  away 
Tidings  baek  to  Arabella. 

Tester  passed  a  funeral  train 
Forth  fh)m  Castle  Compostella, 

From  whose  lofty  towers  again 
Ne*er  will  look  sweet  Ar&ella. 

God  reward  with  bliss  aboye 
Truth  like  hers  of  Compostella! 

God  giye  thee  so  fond  a  love 
As  the  beauteous  Arabella. 


WE  TURN  TO  THEE. 

BT    HKLL    A.     OAVLKINS. 

Bright  joys  there  are  that  cannot  fade. 

And  hopes.  &ir  hopes,  that  never  die. 
We  may  not  hold  these  joys  on  earth. 

Yet,  trusting,  wait  their  dawn  on  high. 
Gay  leaflets  drop  from  off  their  stems. 

E'en  fairest  bud  and  blossom  fWU! 
80  &11  the  hopes,  the  buds  of  joy. 

And  gloom  and  woe  enwrap  us  all  I 
We  hope,  we  loTe,  we  wait  In  fkith 

For  some  sweet  promise  giyen— 
We  wake,  we  sigh,  we  find  at  last 

We  haye  no  bopesaye  Heayen! 
And  thus  at  length  we  turn  to  Thee— 

The  God  of  purest  hopes  dirine— 
And  humbly  say  in  tmating  &ith — 
'  Not  our  will.  Lord,  but  Thine! 
And  wbereeoe'er  our  steps  may  lead. 

Through  darkraed  yaie  or  shining  way, 
0!  grant  in  meroy,  loving  Lord, 

'Mid  ways  of  sin  they  may  not  stray! 
Bnt  bring  thy  children,  God,  all  irood— 

Made  free  from  all  of  earth's  aUoy— 
Through  pearly  gates  that  lead  to  Thee 

And  heaven's  divine,  unending  joy! 

Marckt  '62. 


MUSIC. 

BY  BEY.  SUMKBB  ELLIS. 

What  ifl  mosio  ?  Beduoed  to  its  lowest 
analysis,  it  most  be  defined  as  atmoej^i^ 
ie  vibrations,  striking  upon  tiiat  most  won- 
derful mechanism  —  the  ear.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  belongs  in  the  oategoiy  with  all 
sound.  Sound  is  air  in  motion,  or  is 
caused  by  air  in  motion  ;  and  there  is  di- 
yersitj  of  sounds,  because  there  is  diversi- 
ty of  modulations  to  moving  currents  of 
air.  Drop  a  pebble  in  the  palm  and  still 
water,  and  a  movement  is  produced  which 
widens  in  every  direction  *  the  resultant 
waves  may  be  larger  or  less,  slower  or 
swifter.  Here  we  have  a  visible  illustraticMi 
of  the  first  conditions  of  sound.  A  con- 
cussion, at  any  given  point,  causes  atmos- 
pheric motion,  which  motion  is  susceptible 
oi  an  ahnost  infinite  number  of  variations, 
and  radiates  wider  and  wider,  constituting 
atmospheric  waves.  These  strike  the  ear, 
and  sound  is  ^e  result  And  sound  we 
may  denominate  a  genus,  of  which  music 
is  a  spepiei  or  department.  Music,  in 
other  words,  is  a  special  order,  or  the  re- 
sult of  a  special  order  of  movements  in  the 
aur;  that  order  which  gives  tones,  or  a 
purer  and  sweeter  class  of  sounds,  or 
sounds  Uiat  sustain  definite  relations  one  to 
another.  This  atmospheric  vibration  we 
^an  see  produced,  as  we  look  at  the  strings 
ol  the  viol,  the  harp,  the  guitar,  or  the 
wires  of  the  piano,  or  the  r^s  of  the  or- 
gan. And  tiiey  are  produced  by  the  vo- 
cal cords  of  the  throaty  though  hidden 
from  our  view ;  and  here,  inde^  in  the 
mstrument  of  Ood's  own  creation,  whose 
strings  the  Divine  hand  has  arranged,  the 
most  perfect  movements  are  communicated 
to  the  air,  and  here  the  richest  music  has 
its  origin. 

This  view  of  eonad  in  general,  and  of 
music  in  particular,  may  well  excite  our 
wonder.  How  mysterious,  that  this  invi^ 
ible,  unconscious  fluid,  that  is  around  us^ 
is  susceptible  of  such  countless  variations 
of  motion  !  How  strange  that  the  air  can 
be  so  diversely  modified  in  ihe  character 
of  its  widening  circles,  as  to  give  the  untold 
diversity  and  variety  of  sounds  and  tones 
which  we  hear ! 

Here,  also,  is  a  field  for  imagination. 
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Only  fanoy  how  the  atmosphere  must  look, 
thus  broken  into  myriad  corrents.  You 
hear  a  band  playing  some  martial  air,  a 
fall  mile  from  yon,  it  may  be.  Many 
instniments  strike  their  differing  blowB 
upon  the  atmoqihoie,  at  the  same  time ; 
each  note  forms  a  new  corrent,  all  the 
iiotes  form  separate  corrents,  and  are  float- 
ing across  that  intervening  space;  the  tone 
is  coming  in  the  shape  of  as  many  atmos- 
pheric modolations  as  there  have  been  in- 
stmmental  concussions,  some  modulations 
marehing  abreast,  some  in  advance,  others 
in  the  rear,  bat  all  in  orderly  procession, 
until  they  reach  the  ear,  and  are  there  ac- 
cepted as  music.  How  would  these  di- 
verse motions  look  to  the  eye  I  what 
would  be  the  appearance  of  these  notes 
made  visible  ?  Or  those  that  come  ^rom 
a  many-toned  organ  and  a  many-voiced 
choir*  drifting  down  upon  a  congregation  1 
Or  those  that  float  up  and  down,  and  in 
every  direction,  frcm  the  stage  of  a  con- 
cert-room, when,  for  instance,  flfty  instru- 
ments and  a  hundred  voices  are  creating 
the  chorus  of  an  oratorio  I  Would  there 
not  be  beauty  in  those  interblending  cur- 
rents and  multiplex  motions  of  air !  We 
&ncy  there  would.  Perhaps  to  Ood  and 
angels,  and  all  spiritual  beings,  there  is  an 
ocular  as  well  as  audible  delight  in  music  I 
We  know  there  are  unsurpassed  beauties 
in  this  atmospheric  worid  around  us — 

§  lories  hidden  from  us  ordinarily,  even  in 
le  light  of  mid-day.  The  prismatic  colors 
are  there,  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  the 
fforffoous  dves  of  the  sunset  Let  these 
be  disclosed^  as  I  believe  they  will,  to  our 
glorified  yision,  and  music  become  visible, 
as  it  sweeps  through  them,  and  what 
doable  delight  must  it  aff>rd ! 

But  music  is  something  more  than  air 
in  motion.  Looking  at  it  thus,  we  have 
only  considered  it  in  its  most  material  and 
earthly  aspect 

Music  IS  a  laneuage.  It  is  heart-lan- 
goago — the  speech  of  the  feelings,  just  as 
the  cry  of  a  child  is,  or  its  wdd,  merry 
shout  of  ffladness.  It  is  the  natural  ut- 
terance of  the  emotions.  It  is  from  and 
to  the  sentiments,  and  the  sentiments  only. 
Pure  intellect  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  music,  any  more  than  it  woiud  with 
love  or  piety :  it$  province  is  thou^t,  log- 


ic, philosophy.  Mane  is  from  and  to  the 
heart,  as  are  affection  and  religion.  It  is 
conditioned  upon  the  sensibilities,  and  is, 
therefore,  various  in  its  character  as  the 
moods  of  our  nature  which  it  expresses 
and  awakens:  ranging  through  every 
grade  in  the  Oamut  of  our  better  feelings 
m>m  the  most  lowly  and  subdued  to  the 
most  lofty  and  heroic.  I  say  the  Gamut 
of  our  better  feelings,  for  our  worse  have 
no  fellowship  with  music,  more  than  Belial 
with  Ood.  Music  being  a  "  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,"  only  the  nobler  sentimenls 
can  breathe  it  forth,  or  enjoy  it.  Bitter 
fountains  do  not  give  forth  sweet  waters, 
nor  do  bad  trees  bear  good  fruit ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  music  does  not  blossom 
out  of  the  stem — hatred,  nor  is  it  bom  of 
any  of  the  wicked  passions  of  our  beine. 
Muton  does  not  represent  theiedlen  angels 
as  singing.  And  whenever  we  hear  one 
making  jnusic  with  voice  or  instrument  be- 
cause there  is  music  in  his  soul,  or  ^en- 
ever  we  see  one  enjoying  munc^  we  may 
rest  assored  there  is  S9mething  divine  in 
him— something  in  tune  with  the  better 
side  of  the  world.  He  cannot  be  altogeth- 
er Satanic.  He  is  not  wholly  ripe  for 
''treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils."  The 
universal  bve  of  music,  which  character- 
ises man]Qnd,  most  effectually  explodes 
the  old  dogma  of  total  depravity,  and  as- 
sures us  there  is  something  unfidlen  in  hu- 
man nature,  for  music,  when  not  mechan- 
ically performed  or  listened  to,  that  is, 
when  it  is  really  produced  and  apprecia- 
ted, is  the  language  of  inner  sentiments  of 
an  elevated,  nay,  a  celestial  type.  So  long 
as  we  are  a  music-loving  and  music-mak- 
ing race,  there  is  hope  for  us ;  we  are  not 
past  recovery ;  and  Gk>d  and  Christ  will 
not  give  us  over  for  lost  There  yet  re- 
mains soil  within  us  from  which  celestial 
fruits  may  be  made  to  grow. 

Music  being,  thus,  the  language  of  the 
heart  we  should  expect  to  find  it  extreme- 
ly diverse  in  its  character.  And  it  is  tru- 
ly so.  It  is  either  statelv  or  sprightly^ 
plaintive  or  merry,  martial  or  devotiond, 
epic  or  lyric,  according  to  tiie  moods  out 
of  wiich  it  has  been  b>m.  The  music  of 
some  composers  is  sad,  of  others  cheerful ; 
some  mA  out  their  strains,  others,  full  of 
sunny  life,  laugh  them  out ;  and  every 
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imI  tone  that  is  developed,  not  mannfac- 
tuedy   expresses  some    yital    sentiment, 
shares  a  unity  of  life,  a  yirtoal  identity,  as 
mnc^  as  the  poem  one  writes  or  the  speeqh 
one  makes.     It  is  the  ntteranoe  of  the  in- 
ner man.     It  tells  oat  in  tones  the  state 
of  the  heart     And  this  is  the  kind  of  mu- 
BC  that  hves  and  amounts  to  something. 
A  tone  thus  produced  is  a  distinct  thins 
and  takes  hold  of  the  human  heart  and 
awakens    a  response.      Whereas   muoo 
eompoeed — as  too  much  of  our  modem 
mnsio  i»— as  a  trade  and  for  profit,  from 
the  intellect  and  not  from  the  heart,  has  no 
identity — really  expresses  nothing— and 
will  go  the  broad  way  of  oblivion,  and 
mingle  with  that  huge  mass  of  indifferent 
material  which  the  world  does  not  need 
and  can  well  spare.      We  contend  that  a 
real  tune,  which  shall  be  a  force  in  ih^ 
world,  cannot  be  deliberately  manufactur- 
ed, any  more  than  a  real  poem,  or  prayer 
can  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  produced 
out  of  some  strong  emotioD.     We  shall 
thus  get  tunes  that  have  a  meaning — that 
answer  a  demand — that  will  be  timely  for 
given  occasions ;  while,  otherwise,  we  shall' 
only  have  such  as  will  be  equally  appro- 
priate for  all  occasions,  and,  therefore,  fit 
for  none.     Unmeaning  muno,  like  any  un- 
meaning speech,  is  a  real  offence  to  an 
earnest  humanity,  and  ought  to  be  speedi- 
ij  annihilated.      A  man  who  attempts  to 
talk,  aught  to  have  something  to  say — a 
conviction  to  state,  an  emotion  to  express, 
for,  if  he  have  not,  all  the  Grammar  and 
Bhetoric  in  the  world  cannot  help  him  to 
an  efiective  discourse.     And  precisely  so 
a  man  who  attempts  to  create  a  tune,  ottght 
to  have  something  to  put  into  it  that  shall 
give  it  life  and  identity— ought  to  make  it 
a  musical  utterance  of  some  sentiment, 
either  cheerful,  devout,  patrioticyor  of  some 
other  type.     Then  our  tunes,  while  dis- 
tinct one  from  another  as  our  deeper  ex- 
periences, will  stir  us  wheneyer  we  hear 
them. 

Music  being  heartrlanguage,  of  course, 
eveiy  nation's  life  will  be  revealed  in  it 
and  through  it.  And  this  is  the  case. 
The  merry,  sunny  heart  of  Italy  has  jriv- 
en  us  a  cheerful,  vivacious  music.  Few 
lad  strains  have  come  from  that  land  of 
ionshme  and  flowers.    Irish  melodies,  on 


the  other  hand,  have  been  plaintive  and 
subdued,  disclosing  the  saddened  heart  of 
that  oppressed  people.     The  airs  of  Soot- 
land  nave  been  touched  with  melancholy, 
ii:  like  manner.     The  persecuted  covenan* 
ters  c:>uld  not  sing  in  joyous  notes,  any 
more  than  the  old  Hebrews  in  captivity 
could  sinff  the  Lord's  song  or  play  their 
jubilant   narps;   while  the  superstitious 
peasantry  of  the  Highlands,  accustomed 
to  the  chilling  presence  of  sombre  and 
shadowy  ravines,  the  moaning  notes  of  the 
wmd  sighing  through  the  gorges  or  hoarse- 
winding  around  the  heights,  the  depress- 
ing   aspect  of  threatening  storm-clouds 
wildly  gathering  upon  the  mountains,  the 
haunting  traditions  of  ghostly  incidents, 
could  not  indulffe  in  light  and  sprightly 
music     Their  humor  was  for  something 
serious,  rather ;  they  wanted  solemn  notes 
to  speak  the  mood  of  their  hearts  and 
c|iime  in  with  their  grave  pitch  of  life. 
Germany  has  given  a  wondernil  variety  of 
music  for  she  has  experienced  a  wonderful 
variety  of  vicissitude.     We  have  from  her 
the  chivalric  balkd-musio  of  the  medimval 
period ;  the  stately  and  devout  chorals  of 
Luther's  day,  when  life  was  an  earnest  and 
serious  business ;  and  the  classic  compo- 
sitions of  her  period  of  ripest  culture,  when, 
with  her  masters  in  science  and  philosophy, 
there    were  her  masters  in  musio— Mo- 
sart,  Handel  and  Haydn,  Beethoven  and 
Mendebhon,  whose  sublime  combinations 
of  sounds,  regukted  bv  the  ripest  skill 
and  the  matuiest  taste,  have  been  the  joy 
of  the  musically  trained  and  the  torment 
of  the  musically  untrained.     Friinoe  has 
not  furnished  the  world  much  music  c^any 
type — certainly  not  much  of  a  permanent 
order.     Who  sings  or  plays  a    French 
tune  t    I  know  not  but  that  gay  nation 
may  have  courted  the  Muses  with  deep  de- 
sire for  their  presence  and  inspiration ;  but 
they  seem  not  to  have  assembled  within 
her  borders.     French  emotions  are  too  su- 
perficial and  voktile  for  either  poetry  or 
music*  The  profound  deeps  of  human  na- 
ture have  been  too  little  stirred  there  to 
render  them  a  nation  given  to  heartrelo- 
quence.      For  once,  however,  they  lived 
nt>m  the  heart,  and  there  came  of  it  that 
unequalled  National  Anthem — the  Mar- 
saillese— the  very  chorus  of  patriotism,  the 
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normal  utterance  of  a  burning  lore  of 
country,  that  tommies  a  Frenchman's  ear 
but  to  stir  his  veiy  soul  and  draw  tears 
from  his  eyes.    England,  also,  has  fur- 
nished but  little  mmdo,  not  beoaose  the 
emotions  there  have  been  like  those  in 
France — flight  and  yolatile,  but,  contra- 
wise,  dull  and  slow.^    The  life  of  England 
is  matter-of-fact.     The  philosophy  of  Eng- 
land is  utilitarian.     An  fkiglishman,  who 
truly  represents  his  tsountrymen,  Ihinks 
chiefly  of  good  living  and  feels  his  strong- 
est deyotion  in  the  Erection  of  stocks  and 
per-eents.     And  music  does  not  flower 
from  that  soil.      America  has  little  music 
worthy  to  live.     Of  our  national  airs,  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  is  sophomoric  and 
ambitious,  and  Yankee  Boodle  is  a  mere 
trick,  a  dry  joke,  half  our  own  and  half 
played  upon  us,  good  for  holiday  noise, 
but  worthless  fer  solemn  national  worship. 
Of  highly  classical  munc,   whether  like 
that  of  Germany,  which  we  hear  in  the 
oratorios,  or  that  of  Italy,  which  we  hear 
in  the  operas,  America  has  frumished  next 
to  none.    None  of  the  more  perfect  types 
of  this  fine  art  have,  'as  yet,  grown  on  our 
national  soil,  for  the  reason,  partly,  not 
wholly,  I  think,  that  time  and  interest 
have  been  absorbed  in  other  provinces. 
Our  accomplishment,  in  this  matter,  has 
been  mainly  of  church  music      We  have 
produced  some  unsintMussed  tunes  for  pur- 
poses of  worship.     Our  Puritan  feith  and 
life,  our  baptnm  as  a  people  who  believed 
devoutly  in  Gk>d  and  would  becommgly 
adore  Uim,  has  given  us  the  appropriate 
music.    Billings,  Reed,  Mason,   Webb, 
Baker,  and  others,  inspired  and  moved  by 
Tit^  pity,  have  won  us  much  credit;  cred- 
it, not  only  at  home,  but  .alm>ad,  for  trav- 
ellers tell  us  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  from  the  choirs  of  other  countries  the 
tunes  of  these  American  composers.    To 
have  produced  a  devout  music,  thus,  is  a 
matter  to  be  jasAy  proud  of,  for  it  shows 
ihat  woridliness  and  pleasure  have  not 
''  quenched  the  8|Hrit*'  of  divine  life  with- 
in UB — that,  whatever  else  we  have  been 
wont  to  pursue,  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
*' Lord's  Song." 

I  Of  course,  not  all  of  our  church  music 
will  bear  the  true  test.  Much  of  it  has 
been  mannfectuied,  as  wares  are  made  for 


the  market,  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  not 

C^uced  as  Paul  preached  the  Gospel* 
use  it  was  in  him  and  wouH  out. 
Hundreds  of  tunes  might  be  selected,  that 
mean  nothing,  and  are  as  like  such  other 
as  so  many  inhabitant^  of  China.  But 
there  are  those  of  a  superior  t^rpe,  that 
meet  every  want  of  the  Christian  soul. 
Are  we  sorrowful  1  Are  we  cheerful  and 
hopeful  t  Are  we  lifbd  into  the  higher 
realms  of  awe  and  adoration?  Are  we 
actuated  by  moral  heroism?  There  are 
sacred  airs  that  answer  our  demand — that 
speak  to  us  in  voices  eminently  a4Apted  to 
our  feelings 

Music  is  the  twin  art topoetry.  They 
disclose  many  parallels.  Thev  are  gener-^ 
ically  alike  in  that  they  are  the  kngnaffe 
of  the  heart.  If  the  mathematician  could 
say  of  Poetry,  "It proves  nothing,"  so 
could  h6  of  Music,  and  so  could  he  of 
Painting,  and  all  the  utterances  of  the  sen« 
timents.  Music  and  Poetry  are  alike 
characterized  by  rythm  or  measure,  by 
regular  succession  of  accent,  and  by  ac- 
cordance of  sound.  It  is  because  they 
are  thus  twin  arts  tiiat  they  have  been  so 
intimately  united  in  all  time.  Music  and 
ihQ  old  Hebrew  poetry  were  combined 
with  grand  effect ;  and  so  are  music  and 
ChrisS^n  poetry.  When  well  mated,  when 
adapted  to  each  other,  when  both  mean 
the  same  thing,  music  and  hymn  coaleso- 
ing,  the  power  is  doubled.  It  is  then 
Hke  a  twice  charged  battery.  Hearts 
tones  and  heart-terms  accompanying  each 
other,  the  effect  is  wonderful.  The  Ma^ 
sailles  hymn  and  tune  must  go  togeUier  to 
tell  with  the  most  trulv  electric  efl^,  to 
arouse  and  agitate  the  oreast  from  its  low- 
est depths,  and  sweep  it  into  a  wild  storm 
of  patriotic  emotion.  The  two  united  have 
ever  an  advantage.  And  wherever  music 
and  poetry  are  happv  counterparts,  th^ 
should  be  wedded  in  mdissolubfe  union — 
a  union,  wie  had  almost  said,  sealed  by 
law,  like  that  between  husband  and  wife. 

But  music,  closely  allied  with  the  office 
of  religion,  is  still  adapted  to  all  provinces 
where  the  heart  is  called  into  action.  It 
accords  with  the  varying  moods  of  the 
fireside;  harmonizes  with  sodal  intercourse 
and  festive  occasions;  cheers  the  farmer 
as  he  drives  a  field,  the  sailor  as  he  pulls 
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tlie  ropesy  the  soldier  m  he  marches  to 
meet  the  enemy,  the  school  b^  and  girl 
in  the  midst  of  their  lessons.  Music,  in  a 
word,  hath  a  voice  and  power  for  all,  and 
shall  have  thro^h  time  and  eternity.  It 
is  immortal.  While  Qod  and  spirits  live, 
moao  shall  not  &il.  Like  charity  and 
good  will,  it  ahideth  forever. 

"  The  Dorian  Plate  that  sigh'd  of  yore 

Along  the  wave  is  still; 
Ihe  Harp  of  Jndah  peals  no  more 

On  ZM>n*B  iMied  hiU. 

And  Memnon*8  Ljrt  hath  lost  the  chord 

That  breathed  the  mvstio  tone  ; 
And  the  sonn  at  Rome^s  high  triam|»h8  pomd. 

Axe  with  her  eagles  flown. 


And  mute  the  Moorish  horn  that  rang 
0*er  stream  and  momntain  freet 

And  the  hymn  the  leagued  Crosaders 
Hath  tiled  in  Galilee." 


But  mofflo  sorvives,  and  widens  evei^ 
more  her  gentle  sway,  and  shall  nntil  a 
ransomed  worid  shall  join  with  that  **  mul- 
6tade  which  no  man  can  nnmher,"  in  mng- 
mz  the  "  Song  of  the  Lamh,"  and  the 
bllelajahs  of  the  blessed. 


THE  aiMNDMOTHER. 

BT  K.  LOUISA  ICATHSB. 


The 


le  granddame  sat  with  her  knitting-work 
In  her  quaint,  old-flMhioned  chair, 
Wiiile  her  grandchild's  Toioe,  with  its  artless 
wcMrds, 
Was  repeating  her  erening  prayer. 

WhUe  the  waying  vines*  at  the  sonset  hoar. 
Breathed  out  a  sweet,  loTing  tone. 

And  the  summer's  glory,  o'er  tree  and  flower. 
With  beaatilol  radianee  shone. 

The  prayer  was  o*er,  and  the  little  hands 

Toyed  yet  a  few  moments  more 
With  the  costly  ikbrics  from  many  lands. 

Which,  in  fragments,  strewed  the  floor. 

"Ah!  that  is  apiece  of  my  bridal  robe,'* 
Came  forth  from  those  aged  lips. 

And  her  Cms  grew  bright  inth  a  noiy  love, 
Whioh  had  never  known  eolipse. 

And  the  tears  welled  forth  from  their  crystal 
fount. 

As  tk»  thought  of  that  manly  form. 
Which  for  manv  years,  in  the  long  ago, 

Had  shelter'd  her  from  life's  storm. 

**nit  piece  is  yellow,  and  soil'd  snd  torn. 
Bat  'twas  white  as  the  drifted  now. 

That  robe,  in  my  youth  and  freshness  worn. 
On  the  Sabbath,  so  long  ago: 


When  the  sweet  June  roses  in  worship  bow'd. 
And  the  lephyr  breath'd  forth  its  lay, 

And  the  waters  chanted  an  anthem  sweet, 
For  my  heart's  own  marriage-day." 

Slowly,  she  took  in  her  wither'd  hands. 

That  rdic  of  happiest  days; 
A  glow  came  once  more  on  her  faded  cheek, 

And  her  lips  sang  a  song  of  praise. 

At  the  sunset's  hour,  in  its  holy  hush. 
With  her  hands  clasp'd  on  her  breast. 

She  hath  gone  where  the  bridegroom  awaiteth 
her, 
la  the  glorious  home  of  rest. 

fflie  has  gone  where  the  bridal  robe  of  her  soul 
Shall  ne'er  meet  with  wear  or  stain. 

Where  rirers  of  joy  shall  in  beauty  roll. 
And  the  loT'd  shall  be  hers  again! 
Eatt  Haddam»  Conn. 


THE  TRY6TE. 

BT  MBS.  K.  B.  UVBRMOBB. 

It  was  a  lovely,  quiet  ^t,  nestled  lov* 
ingly  away  among  the  grand  old  hills, 
where  stood  the  little  red  school-hoose,  the 
"Alma  Mater"  of  my  childhood  days. 
How  well  do  I  remember  its  bare  walls 
and  wooden  benches,  sadly  defaced  with 
deep  cuts  and  rudely  carved  names- 
names  of  those  who  were  wont  to  gather 
there  long  years  agone.  Where  are  they 
now  ?  Alas  I  of  the  many  bare  feet  that 
went  pattering  in  and  out  over  the  well 
worn  threshold,  few  there  are  that,  with 
me,  stUl  tread  the  path  of  life,  many  of 
them  having  grown  weaiy  with  the  life* 
race  and  lam  down  by  the  wayside  to 
rest 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  to-day,  ^ 
telling  me  carelessly,  among  other  unim- 
portant items,  that  "  the  old  red  school- 
house  was  torn  down."  It  seemed  like 
the  severing  of  the  last  link  which  bound 
me  to  the  cUys  of  my  childhood.  At  the* 
touch  of  memory's  wand,  how  vividly 
scenes  enacted  there  come  up  before  me ; 
how  many  &oes  return,  some  long  forgot- 
ten, and  some  which  I  can  never  forget 
Among  the  latter  are  the  feces  of  tbree 
young  girls  who,  with  m vself,  passed  many 
a  happy  day  uqder  the  low  roof  of  the  lit- 
tle red  school-house. 

From  our  earliest  school  days  we  pur- 
sued the  same  studies — always  together,  a 
fom>fold  sisterly  band,  which  we  said  in 
later  years,  nothing  but  Death  should  sev- 
er, no  earthly  change  should  ever  dim  the 
brightness  of  our  love  for  each  other.     I 
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well  remember  oar  parting — ^when  at  last 
oar  patbs  diverged — to  cross  again  we 
knew  not  when«  We  sat  together  under 
the  old  elm  tree,  dose  by  the  sohool-room 
door — a  ^vorite  seat  with  as.  We  built 
many  an  aiir  castle  for  the  fatare,  which 
then  to  as  looked  so  bright  I  can  'see 
them  new,  as  we  sat  there — a  plain  record 
of  theur  hopes  traced  on  each  eager  face. 
This  was  oar  last  day  of  attendance  at  the 
little  red  school-house;  and  the  morrow 
saw  one  oi  our  number  far  on  the  way  to 

-a  distant  home,  even  across  the  "  big  wa- 
ters.'' And  a  few  weeks  more  only  would 
pass  before  we  should  all  be  far  away  from 
our  childhood  home.  We  said  then — ^we 
four  girls — that  fifteen  years  hence  we 
would  all  come  back.  Yes,  wb  would  all 
COMB  I  We  said  it  over  and  over  again, 
with  no  thought  that  Death  or  change 
would  make  us  forgetful  of  our  promise ; 
or  if  such  thoughts  came  to  any,  they  were 
unexpressed.  We  sat  there  till  the  shad- 
ows of  evening  warned  us  we  must  part. 
The  "good-bves"  were  spoken — there 
were  fond  words  and  wishes,  smiles  ming- 
Img  with  tears  which  filled  our  eyes,  then 
so  little  used  to  weeping, 
^^ut  the  future  was  bright,  and  we  fond- 
ly believed  aU  our  gay  dreams  would  be 
realized.  Thus  our  grief  was  neither  deep 
nor  lasting. 

Three  years  of  the  fifteen  had  passed, 
when  a  letter  was  given  me,  sealed  with 
black,  and  bearing  a  foreign  poet-mark.   I 

•  read  with  dim  eyes,  that  the  fairest,  gay- 
est of  our  number,  had  thus  early  bowed 
to  the  mandate,  *'  Pass  ye  away. '  She 
died  before  life  had  taaght  hor  one  stern 
lesson.  Better  thus,  than  live  to  see  eve- 
ry bright  hope  fade.  Thus  was  one  Imk 
broken  in  our  golden  chain  of  sisterhood. 
Years  passed  rapidly  on,  brining  joy  and 
sorrow  to  eveiy  heart,  for  none  are  so  for- 
tunate that  their  life  is  all  sunshine.  I 
made  arrangements  to  go  badk,  for  the  fif- 
teen years  hsA  expired.  I  knew  not  if  the 
others  would  meet  me  there,  for  the  lettc^rs 
which  at  first  came  so  often,  arrived  at  last 
at  long  intervals — finally  ceasing  entirely. 
I  knew  not  if  I  alone  were  living,  or,  if 
living,  alone  cared  to  keep  the  promise. 

I  went  at  the  appointed  time,  but  oh  ! 
how  changed  were  all  the  material  and 


spiritual  aspects  of  my  world.  I  left  a 
happy  girl,  with  gay  dreams  of  ambition 
fiittmg  through  my  mind.  I  came  tnok 
— a  cold,  p;oud,  bat  saddened  woman,  finr 
whom  life  had  no  longer  any  hopes  or  any 
illusions. 

I  alane  stood  under  the  old  elm  tree, 
where  fifteen  years  before  '*  we  four"  had 
said  "  good-bye,"  and  promised  each  other 
that  where  e'er  on  the  broad  eardi  our 
homes  might  be,  that  day  should  find  na 
there.  It  was  a  dreaiy  day,  and  as  I  sat 
waiting,  with  the  vain  expectation  that 
some  one  bf  them  would  come,  the  wind 
rustled  the  dead  leaves  at  my  feet  and 
sighed  through  the  branches  of  the  old 
elm,  seeming  to  say — •*  They  are  gone- 
all  gone."  And,  woman  of  the  world  as 
I  was,  I  put  away  my  pride,  leanyig  my 
fiice  upon  my  hands,  and  let  the  tears  flow 
quietly  for  Uie  memory  of  ''  Auld  Lang 

The  next  day  I  left  that  village  forever. 
There  were  none  to  keep  me  there.  Fa- 
ther and  mother  at  rest,  on  the  bosom  of 
our  common  mother,  strangers  in  the  old 
homestead,  and  none  to  weep  or  care  when 
1  went  from  them. 

And  now—*'  the  old  red  school-house  is 
torn  down  I"  Ah,  well !  and  I  suppose 
the  village  is  otherwise  greatly  changed 
since  I  were  there,  and  shoald  I  go  back, 
the  strangeness  would  affect  me  even  mote 
painfully  than  when  last  I  stood  in  the  old 
familiar  places  of  my  childhood.  Oh  1 
youth,  how  fond  yet  vain  are  thy  dreams! 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  rouse  thee  from 
them,  for  all  too  soon  the  knowledge  comes 
home  to  eveiy  heart — '*  There's  nothing 
lasting,  nothing  true  but  Heaven  I" 


Things  Lost  Forbvbr.' — Lost  wealdi 
may  be  restored  by  industry  —  the  wreck 
of  health  regained  by  temperance  —  for- 
gotten  knowlddge  restored  by  study  — 
alienated  friendship  smoothed  into  foi^et- 
fulness  —  even  forfeited  reputation  won 
by  penitence  and  virtue.  But  who  ever 
looked  upon  his  vanished  hours — ^recalled 
his  slighted  years-— stamped  them  with 
wisdom  —  or  eflSiced  from  Heaven's  record 
the  fearfdl  blot  of  wasted  time. 
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MY  FAHER'S  WARD. 

BT  MBS.  OABOLDia  ▲.  80UI& 

''UnowIiAaUkaUfhimr 

I  nx>ke  quickly,  almost  passionately, 
searoely  waiting  for  the  dooi^to  close  upon 
my  &ther. 
^  **^Yoa  don't  know  any  such  Aing,  An- 
nie,*' said  my  sister  Mabel,  in  her  osoal 
low,  sweet  tones. 

"  But  I  do,  though  ;— just  think  of  hav- 
inff  a  boy,  a  great,  oTergrown,  awkward, 
rade,  mischierous,  yelling,  hooting,  tearing 
boy,  turned  in  upon  our  quiet  household 
— a  colt  in  a  flower-bed.^' 

Mabel  laughed,  and  her  laugh  iGUled  die 
room  with  music,  such  music  as  you  hear 
at  cTentide,  when  the  notes  of  a  flute  skil- 
fully played,  steal  over  the  waves  of  a  rir- 
er.  Usually,  that  laugh  was  like  harmony 
to  me,  soothing  and  cmieting  my  somewhat 
excitable  nerves.  fTow,  it  irritated  me, 
and  Isud,  hotly, 

'*  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  about." 

Mabel  laid  her  little  hands  caressingly 
npoo  my  flushed  cheeks  and  answered,"  I 
oould  not  help  it,  Annie  ;  such  a  string  of 
adjectives ;  one  would  have  thought  you 
had  swallowed  Wbbster.  Hush  a  mmute, 
darling,"  placing  a  finger  on  my  quivering 
lips,  "  hush  and  listen.  Arthur  Gerrittis 
no  boy,  but  a  young  man,  lacking  only  a 
few  months  of  his  majority—." 

*'How  do  you  know? — ^I  am  sure  the 
letter  says  boy." 

•*  Yes ;  but  remember  it  was  his  father's 
letter  to  an  old  friend,  and  it  was  natural 
he  should  write  so  of  the  child  whom  he 
idoliied.  You  were  out  when  rtie  mes- 
senger came,  and  fiither  bade  me  oflfer  him 
refreshments.  Perhaps  it  was  not  quite 
right,  but  I  could  not  help  questioning  the 
man  about  his  young  master,  and  so  I 
found  out  thai  he  was  no  boy.  The  ser- 
vant said,  moreover,  that  we  should  all 
loTe  him,  he  was  so  gentle  and  kind-heart- 
ed." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  shall,''  was  my  "im- 
petuous assertion. 

**  You  don't  know,  Annie.  At  any  rate, 
don't  hate  him  until  you  have  seen  him. 
Think  of  it,  sister;  he  is  not  only  mother- 
lesB,  as  we  are,  but  flidierleas,  probably,  by 
this  time.  He  wiU  come  to  us  sad  and 
lonely.  Let  us  strive  to  cheer  him,  to 
2 


draw  him  out  of  his  griefs  to  show  him  the 
sunshine  which  Gk>d  leaves  eveiywhere  for 
the  bereaved  ones."  She  stroked  my  curls 
sently.  There  was  a  mesmeric  touch  in 
the  soft,  gliding  motion  of  her  fingers,  and 
my  passion  was  stilled,  and  by-and-by  I 
said,  quietly, 

"  1 11  do  my  part  towards  making  his 
stay  here  a  pleasant  memory  to  him." 

•*  That's  my  own  ^ood,  darling  Annie," 
and  she  kissea  my  Lps.  "  And  now  we 
will  go  and  pack  fother's  trunk  and  order 
an  early  breakfest,  for  the  train  leaves  at 
six.  And  tomorrow  we'll  decide  on  a 
suite  of  rooms,  and  get  them  all  neatly  ar- 
ranged for  the  poor  orphan." 

We  were  ve^  busy  the  next  day,  and 
for  several  succeeding  ones.  A  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  South  wing  of  the  HeJI  was 
chosen,  because  as  winter  was  approaching 
we  thought  they  would  be  more  cheering 
to  the  stranger.  We  did  afanost  every- 
thing ourselves,  scarcdy  ever  calling  on 
the  servants  for  help.  We  took  up  carpets 
and  put  them  down  again ;  re-arranged 
the  window  curtains  and  bed-hangings ; 
dusted  the  paper  and  hung  the  walls  with 
paintings  ana  drawings.  We  made  the 
bed  ourselves,  using  the  finest  linen  in  the 
house,  smooth  and  soft  as  satin,  and  fra- 
grant with  lavender.  We  put  on  blankets 
which  rivalled  the  snow  m  whiteness,  a 
comfort  filled  with  cider  down,  and  a  curi- 
ously wrought  spread,  which  our  own  dead 
mother's  fingers  had  foshioned  in  her  mai- 
denhood. Not  for  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood  would  we  have  done  that ;  but  they, 
the  princes,  have  yet  a  mother ;  he,  our 
guest,  had  none.  We  scattered  our  ^>wn 
choicest  books  over  the  tables,  and  decorat- 
ed the  stands  with  those  little  pretty  orna- 
ments which  youn^  girls  love  to  &bricate. 
We  kept  up  a  fire>  m  each  room,  a  genuine 
Old  England  fire  of  oaken  logs.  We 
rolled  a  sofa  to  the  front  of  each  broad 
hearthstone,  and  that  nothing  might  be  lefb 
undone  to  make  the  young  man  feel  he  was 
at  home,  we  sat  up  three  nights  until  after 
the  clock  had  struck  the  hour  of  two,  to 
finish  off  a  dressinggown  and  a  pair  d[ 
slippers.  When  all  was  ready,  we  walked 
back  and  forth  in  the  handsome  rooms,  arm 
in  arm,  and  talked  of  him,  the  stranger. 
It  was  a  cold,  dreaiy  November  night 
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on  whicli  they  came.  The  wind  blew  a 
harricaDe,  and  the  black  clouds  poured 
down  a  drenching  rain.  We  met  them  at 
the  hall-door,  on  the  yeiy  threshold.  Some- 
how, I  never  could  tell  bow,  though,  it  was 
left  to  me  to  usher  the  guest  to  his  rooms, 
while  Mabel  hurried  away  with  fiftther. 

"  This  looks  pleasant — this  seems  like 
having  a  home  again,''  he  said,  and  as  the 
warm  firelight  flashed  over  him,  I  noted  he 
was  a  tall,  bandsome  man,  with  dark  hair 
curling  all  about  his  ample  forehead.  "  I 
must  thank  die  daughters  of  the  Hall  for 
this — it  is  very  comforting  to^know  I  have 
such  thoughtful  friends." 

I  withdrew  hastily.  To  tell  the  truth, 
^ere  were  teurs  in  my  eyes  and  a  sob  in 
my  throat. 

Mabel  and  1  glanced  at  each  other  as  he 
entered  the  drawing-room.  He  wore  our 
eifts,  and  the  rich,  dark  colors  and  grace- 
mi  fit  of  the  dressing-gown  set  off  hu  fine 
face  and  splendid  figure. 

He  did  not  converse  much  that  evening, 
but  he  seemed  happy.  After  supper,  we 
had  munc.  Mabel  played  die  piano  and 
sung,  and  afterward  I  took  my  harp  and 
improvised  a  welcome  to  my  fiither  and  his 
ward.  As  he  took  our  huids  at  ^rting, 
he  said,  in  bw,  touching  tones,  "  Qod  has 
not  utterly  bereft  me — ^1  thank  you  both." 

••  You  will  not  hate  him,  Annie." 

Mabel  whispered  the  words,  as  we  lay 
nestled  together  in  our  bed^  her  arm  about 
my  neck,  my  head  pillowed  on  her  bosom. 

**  No. "     Only  the  monosyllable. 

"  Isn't  he  handsome  V'^i 

"Yes." 

"And  intellectual V" 

"Yes." 

"  Such  a  splendid  voice." 

I  did  not  answer.  She  waited  a  few 
moments. 

•'  Why  don't  you  talk,  Annie  V* 

"I  am  tired. ^' 

"  So  am  I.  We  will  go  to  sleep,  and 
discuss  him  to-morrow." 

I  heard  a  whispered  prayer,  and  soon  a 
low,  measured  breathing.  Sleep  I  How 
could  she  ?  I  was  wide  awake  as  at  noon. 
Talk  I  Ah,  I  loiew  then  I  should  never 
talk  to  Mabel  as  I  once  had,  turning  my 
young  heart  inside  out  each  night.  Nev- 
tr.    It  had  a  secret  now. 


It  was  a  happy  winter,  that.  We  did 
not  see  much  company,  for  father  was  nat- 
urally reserved,  and  we  girls  were  too 
vouhg  to  go  out  much,  and  our  guest  was 
m  deep  mourning.  But  we  were  nappy  in 
ourselves.  We  took  long  walks  over  the 
frozen  ground,  starting  somedmes  by  sun- 
rise and  tanying  till  a  late  breakfast  hour. 
We  skated  at  noon  on  the  litde  gem  of  a 
lake  that  lay  just  beyond  die  village.  We 
took  sleiffh-rideson  moonlight  ni^ts.  We 
got  up  a liuge  tree  for  the  children  of  die 
tenant^  at  Christmas  time,  and  had  a 
merry  time  in  the  old  kitchen  with  the  ser- 
vants on  New  Year's  Eve.  We  interested 
ourselves  in  the  paridi,  teaohine  in  the 
school,  visiting  die  sick  and  feeble,  and 
spending  many  quiet  hours  in  sewing  for 
die  poor.  Stormv  days  never  brought  en- 
nuL  Fadier  and  Arthur  read  to  us  by 
turns,  and  Mabel  and  I  played  and  sung 
for  them.     Yes,  it  was  a  nappy  winter. 

Early  in  die  qpring-time,  nefcie  a  flower 
had  bloraomed.  or  a  bird  sang,  £ither  and 
Arthur  went  away — ^went  back  to  Arthur's 
home,  to  setde  up  his  business  and  ^p- 
erly  instruct  him  mto  the  onerous  duties  as 
master  of  a  large  landed  estate,  for  the 
middle  of  April  would  make  him  twenty- 
one. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  said  to  Mabel 
when  he  part^  firom  her,  for  I  had  hurried 
from  the  oreak&st  room  and  ran  into  the 
garden ,  the  flowerless  garden.  Cold,  damp 
and  dreary  it  was  in  the  grav  of  the  early 
dawn,  but  it  suited  me,  for  1  felt  cold,  and 
I  knew  my  cheeks  were  damp,  and  my 
heart  dreary.  I  heard  footsteps  soon,  and 
then  a  voice,  a  deep-toned,  rich  voice  call- 
ing. I  stopped  my  reckless  pace  and 
leaned  against  a  tree,  I  could  not  see, 
but  I  felt  a  hand  take  mine  and  hold  it 
several  minutes.  I  felt-*ah  I  it  thrilkme 
yet — a  kiss  upon  my  lips ;  I  heard  theee 
words  &ltered,  rather  dian  spoken,  "  Gh>od 
bye  ;  God  keep  you,  my  darling." 

*  *  My  darling. ' '  I  whispered  the  words 
to  myself  over  and  over  again,  as  I  walked 
back  and  forth  in  that  old  garden.  I  had 
not,  then,  given  my  heart  unsought.  He, 
Arthur  (jcrritt,  loved  me. 

My  sister  was  weeping  when  I  went  in- 
to the  house.  "  What  is  the  matter,  I  said, 
tepderly." 
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"  O,  it  18  80  kmdj,  Anniet  TwomondiB 
is  such  a  lone,  long  time/' 

"  We  will  shoiten  it  by  making  our* 
selres  useful,  Mabel.".  ^ 

We  did  80.  I  was  eyen  bappier.  My 
▼oioe  rang  oat  all  day  like  a  spring  bird's. 
Tbe  servants  said  I  newdr  walked  any 
more,  bat  danced — ^never  talked,  but  sung. 
Omr  birtbdays  would  come  the  middle  of 
June.  We  should  be  eighteen,  we,  for  we 
werd  twins.  Father  had  giyen  us  a  c€uie 
hkmehe  on  the  furniture  shops  of  the  next 
town,  and  while  he  was  away  we  were  to. 
renovate  the  old  Hall,  all  but  his  own, 
rooms.  Everything'  in  them  had  assoeiar 
tions  for  him,  and  nothing  must  be  trou- 
bled these.  How  we  did  work.  Draw- 
ing-room, parlor,  dining-room,  library, 
cluunbers,  all  were  re-papered,  re-painted, 
refurnished.  But  it  was  on  Arthur's 
rooms  that  we  were  most  lavish.  We  had 
the  oeilings  firesooed  in  imitation  of  the  sky 
m  June ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  pearl- 
tinted  paper ;  the  carpets  were  of  white 
grounds,  with  sprays  of  blue  bells,  and 
clusters  of  meadow  violets ;  the  windows 
were  draped  with  curtains  of  lace,  Imed 
with  soft  aiure  silk ;  the  chairs  and  sofas 
were  of  rosewood,  cushioned  with  satin  to 
mate  the  hue  of  die  ceiling ;  delicate  Chi- 
na roses  lined  the  mantel,  while  silver 
baskets  for  fruits  and  flowers  lined  the 
stands  and  tables. 

We  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  house 
alone.  The  garden,  conservatory  and 
grounds  were  carefully  renewed.  Choice 
exotics  and  flowering  shrubs  were  pur- 
chased, and  beautiful  annuals  and  orna- 
mental grasses  sown.  The  village,  too, 
received  our  attention.  Cottages  were 
whitewashed;  trees  set  out;  vines  trained 
over  lattices,  and  grass  plots  re-turfed. 
Tbe  children  of  the  tenantry  had  all  new 
dothes,  with  blue  sashes  and  bows ;  the 
mothers  had  new  caps  and  dresses,  and  the 
fiitbers  new  hats  and  linen. 

Everything  went  right,  too.  Perhaps 
because  our  hearts  were  in  our  labors. 
The  servants  blessed  us  at  home,  and  the 
villagers  when  we- went  abroad.  They  were 
two  months  of  happiness. 

I  was  returning  home  fr<mi  a  cottage  to 
which  I  had  been  to  cany  a  baby's  coess, 
when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder 


storm,  and  before  I  could  reach  even  the 
gate  of  the  avenue,  was  drenched  to  my 
skin.  A  servant  who  had  gone  to  meet 
me,  canned  me  into  ihe  house,  for  I  was 
so  chilled  I  had  no  strength  to  walk.  All 
night  I  suffered,  and  the  morning  found 
me  but  little  better.  I  was  not  patient 
witii  either  fever  or  chill,  for  I  wanted  to 
be  up  and  about.  Fatiier  and  Artirar 
woula  be  at  home  by  sunset  Could  I  rest 
contented  in  my  diamber  f 

I  florew  worse  as  the  afternoon  wore  on. 
But  I  persisted  m  sitting  up,  and  would 
be  drened,  too.  Not  in  the  new,  white 
robe,  though,  which  had  been  finished  the 
day  before.  No;  I  shook  so  with  ague 
that  I  dared  not  put  that  on  with  its  short 
sleeves  and  low  neck ;  and  my  black  silk, 
made  close  to  the  throaty  with  coat  sleeves 
too,  was  the  one  I  chose  ;  but  my  collar 
and  cuffi  were  of  Honiton ;  my  hair,  too, 
I  would  have  curied,  and  it  hung  to  my 
waist ;  my  mother's  cashmere  ^wl,  a  lit> 
tie  fortune  in  itself,  I  threw  about  me  with 
a  studied  grace,  and  then  tottered  to  the 
mirror.  I  sank  upon  the  sofa,  well  satis- 
fied with  myself,  for  my  dress  became  me, 
while  the  fever-flush  upon  my  cheeks  made 
my  beauty  almost  bewddering. 

I  insisted  that  Mabel  should  dress  in 
white,  tbe  same  as  agreed  upon  before,  and 
I  made  her  twine  a  wreath  of  June  rose- 
buds about  her  lm>w,  festen  a  knot  of  them 
to  her  bosom,  and  loop  up  the  lace  about 
the  sleeves  with  the  same. 

"  How  do  I  look  V  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  turned  from  the  mirror.  I  surveyed 
her  an  instant  '*Like  an  angel  I"  I  spoke 
emphatically,  for  I  felt  all  I  said.  She 
did  look  like  an  angel,  with  her  delicate 
complexion,  only  the  fkintest  peach-blos- 
som upon  her  cheeks,  with  her  May-blue 
eyes  and  her  golden  hair,  that  encircled 
her  brow  like  a  June  halo.  '*  Like  an  an- 
gel," I  repeated,  and  involuntary  I  glano* 
ed  towardB  the  portrait  that  hung  above 
the  mantel.  It  was  of  our  mother,  the 
gentle  bein^  who  had  lived  only  long 
enouffh  to  give  our  fiither  his  twin  babes, 
and  Uien  passed  away.  Mabel  was  strik- 
indy  like  her  and  inherited,  too,  all  bet 
denoaoy  c^  constitution,  and — would  die 
young.  So  every  one  had  told  me,  firam 
the  family  physician  to  tiie  poor  old  pmi- 
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per  who  weekly  receiyed  our  alms.  But 
somehow  I  had  never  realued  it  before. 
Now  it  flashed  over,  and,  like  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  shivered  aU  die  hopes  I  had 
cherished.  It  seemed  to  me  at  that  mo- 
ment I  could  Botkr  all  thinn  myself,  if 
Qod  would  but  spare  her.  I  could  sacri- 
fice life,  love,  eyeiything  for  her.  Ah  1 1 
little  thought  the  hour  for  diat  was  almost 
come. 

They  helped  me  down  stairs  and  to  the 
drawing-room  window.  As  the  carriage 
rolled  up  the  avenue,  Mabel  ran  out  on 
the  steps.  I  raised  die  sash,  put  back  the 
curtains  and  leaned  out  How  lovely  she 
looked,  standmg  diere  in  her  rare  beauty, 
with  the  sweetness  of  expectation  on  her 
lips. 

Arthur  had  never  before  seen  her  in 
like  attire;  her  fidr  arms  and  neck  bare,  but 
for  the  delicate  lace  that  fluttered  over  the 
one,  and  the  string  of  pearls  that  encircled 
the  other.  He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
gravel  walk  like  one  in  a  trance,  then 
rushed  up  the  steps  and  clasping;  her  in 
his  arms,  exclaimed,  "  My  beautinil,  beau- 
tiful— "  I  heard  no  more ;  a  faintness 
gathered  over  me ;  I  resisted  the  blindness 
and  looked  out  again.  I  saw  hun  kiss  her 
cheeks  and  lips  and  flngers.  I  drew  my 
shawl  about  me,  and  sat  shiverinip  in  my 
ehair.  A  confused  murmur  oF  voices 
flounded  in  my  ears,  and  then  came  a  blank. 
When  I  recovered  I  was  in  our  own  room, 
and  the  family  physician  and  old  nurse  at 
my  bedside.  I  had  swooned,  they  said, 
and  lay  as  dead  for  hours.  Fat^r  and 
Mabel  stole  in  soon.  They  had  been  fiur- 
ly  driven  away,  they  said,  lest  their  sor- 
row should  overcome  their  prudence ;  but 
they  would  stay  now  and  be— so  cahn. 

'<  Let  me  sleep,"  I  said  faintly.  <<I 
am  tired." 

The  phymcian  took  a  hand  of  each  and 
led  them  away ;  then  drew  the  curtains 
closely  and  went  out  himself,  leaving  only 
our  old  nurse. 

•*  Lie  down,"  I  said  to  her.  "  It  worries 
me  to  see  you  sitting  there."  She  obeyed 
me  and  was  soon  asleep.  I  lay  still  for 
some  time,  with  my  head  buried  in  ny 
pillow.  I  heard  a  step  thati  was  sure 
was  fother's,  come  on  tip  toe  to  the  bed, 
andJ  knew  tibat  he  drew  the  curtains  softly 


and  looked  upon  me — then  another  foot- 
step that  I  knew  was  Mabel's,  and  she  too 
looked  upon  me  and  kissed  me.  Then  all 
was  still,  so  still.  And  then  I  raised  up 
in  bed  and  beat  my  breast  and  clenched  my 
fingers  and  tore  my  hair.  Arthur  Gkrritt, 
whom  I  had  loved  with  all  the  depth  and 
strength  of  my  passionate  nature,  must  be 
given  up.  ne  loved  my  sister  and  she 
K>ved  him.  I  remembered  a  thousand  tilings 
now  that  convinced  me  of  the  latter  fiu^ 
I  wondered  I  had  been  so  blind.  She 
loved  him.  Aye,  add  she  should  marry 
him,  cost  what  it  would.  I  had  believed 
that  he  loved  me.  Those  ^nrecious  words, 
mydairUng,  had  sounded  in  mv  ears  all 
those  two  months.  Bui— I  had  been  mis- 
taken. It  was  a  brodier's  love.  I  was 
her  sister  and  dear  to  him  in  that  relation* 
I  must  give  him  up,  tear  his  image  out  of 
my  heart 

I  did  so.  Only  those  who  have  passed 
through  a  like  ordeal  can  foncy  what  I 
suffered.  Tongue  cannot  speak  it — ^pen 
cannot  write  it 

I  would  have  prayed  to  die,  but  I  felt 
something  within  me  tell  me  that  such  a 
prayer  would  be  but  words  wasted.  My 
sister  would  have  died  in  such  a  struggle. 
Her  slender,  delicate  constitution  could 
not  have  braved  out  a  shock  so  terrible. 
But  I  had  my  fother's  rogged  hold  on  life, 
his  strong,  Endish  vitality,  and  I  knew  I 
could  and  would  live  it  through.  But  it 
was  hard  though.  I  lay  for  many  days 
close  to  my  pillow.  I  heard  the  nurse 
whisper  to  the  physician,  that  die  birthday 
celebration  would  have  to  be  given  up,  and 
it  was  such  a  pity,  too;  they  all  had  lotted 
on  it  so  veiy  much. 

I  rallied  in  an  hour;  rallied  by  mere 
force  of  will,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
physician,  was  up  and  dressed  when  he 
next  called.  I  insisted  that  there  should 
be  no  pat-off  to  the  festival ;  I  should  be 
quite  well  by  my  birth-day. 

I  was  apparently,  for  I  mingled  on  the 
lawn  with  tne  gay  dancers,  and  though 
prohibited  from  joining  with  them  in  the 
exhilarating  pastime,  I  was  yet,  they  said, 
the  life  of  the  company ;  I  had  a  kind 
word  for  eveiy  one,  and  gave  back  jest  and 
ropartee  as  though  my  heart  had  never 
known  a  caro. 
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One  person  only  I  sbrnnk  from,  Arthur 
Geniti.  I  was  careful  not  to  be  left  a  mo- 
ment with  him  alone.  I  felt  that  his  eye 
was  on  me,  bnt  why  I  oould  not  oonoeiye. 
Onoe  he  came  to  me  as  I  stood  talking  to 
a  group  of  children  and  drew  me  away  in- 
to the  house.  "  You  are  tired,"  be  said 
gently,  '*you  must  rest;  lie  down  here 
while  I  get  a  cup  oi  tea."  As  he  left  the 
room  by  one  door,  I  did  by  another,  and 
hastening  to  my  chamber  threw  myself 
upon  my  bed,  and  Liy  there  till  the  level- 
lers  had  all  gone  home. 

After  that,  I  resumed  my  usual  place  in 
the  household,  but  I  was  careful  to  avoid 
Arthur.  A  fortnight  after  the  birth  day 
he  sent  me  a  note.  I  trembled  as  1 
opened  it  It  contained  only  these  words. 
"  Haye  I  offended  you,  Annie.  Hare  I 
done  wrong.  Answer  in  pity."  I  took 
my  oencil  and  wrote,  *'  you  have  not 
o&nded  me,  Arthur.  You  have  not  done 
wrong.  Mabel  loves  you  with  her  whole 
heart.  Make  her  happy  and  you  will  make 
me  happy." 

I  did  not  see  him  afterwards  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  called  away,  father  said,  at 
daybreak  the  next  day,  to  his  own  home, 
and  I  went  away*  soon  after  to  visit  my 
mother's  only  sister,  who  was  fax  gone  in 
consumption.  I  heard  often  from  home, 
bnt  the  burden  of  both  father^s  and  Mabel's 
letters  were  Arthur,  Arthur. 

I  did  not  return  till  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  then  pale  and  weary  with 
watching,  for  I  had  stayed  with  my  poor 
aunt  till  she  had  breathed  her  last.  Ihad 
followed  her  to  the  grave  and  closed  up 
her  desolate  mansion. 

'*  Where  is  Arthur  ?"  I  said  as  we 
gathered  about  the  supper  table. 

**  He  spends  Christmas  with  his  own' 
tenantry,  but  he  will  be  with  us  at  New 
Years,"  said  my  fother. 

"  Annie." 

"What,  dear?" 

I  was  lying  in  my  old  position,  with  my 
head  upon  her  bosom.  We  had  been 
asking  and  answering  questions  for  an  hour 
or  so,  but  for  some  minutes  both  had  been 
still 

'^  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"  What  is  it,  dear."  My  heart  leaped 
tamy  throat 

"I — I  am  engaged  to  Arthur." 


*•  I  wish  you  joy— I  am  very  glad  for 
you —  he  will  make  a  splendid  brother." 

"  It  seems  so  strange  to  me.  Do  you 
know,  Annie,  I  thought  aU  last  winter  it 
was  you  he  loved,  and  I  tliought  you  loved 
him,  and  I  made  myself  very  miserable 
sometimes 

"  For  nothing." 

She  laughed  gaily.  ''Yes,  for  nothing." 
And  then  she  told  me  how  pleased  &ther 
was,  and  that  diey  were  to  be  married  the 
next  June,  on  her  nineteenth  birthday. 

My  breath  came  in  gasps.  Married. 
Arthur  Oemtt  married  to  anodier,  when  I 
loved  him  so  t  It  would  have  been  bliss 
then  to  have  seen  the  grave  open.  One 
thing  nerved  me  to  take  up  the  cross  again ; 
MaM's  happiness,  for  she  was  happy.  I 
was  not  so  certain  about  Arthur.  I  some- 
times caught  his  eye  fixed  on  me  with  a 
wislM  look,  which  sent  the  blood  for  hours 
afterwards  in  maddening  currents  to  and 
fro  my  heart 

But  I  was  brave  and  strong,  and  entered 
into  all  the  bridal  preparations  with  a  sest 
that  surprised  them  all,  for  they  thpughtl 
would  be  oppressed  with  sadness  at  die 
thought  of  losing  my  dear  twin  »ster. 

One  thing  only  I  resisted.  They  wanted, 
Arthur  and  she,  that  I  should  accompany 
them  on  their  wedding  tour.  I  had  a  good 
reason  for  not  going,  my  fother's  loneliness, 
and  I  said  no,  no,  to  eveiy  invitation. 

I  arrayed  the  bride  myself — probed  ber  in 
the  while  satin  dress,  fostened  the  veil  with 
the  wreath  of  orange  blossoms  about  her 
golden  curls,  clasped  the  pearls  about  her 
neck  and  arms,ana  drew  on  the  snowy,fairy- 
like  kid  gloves.  I  attended  as  bridesmaid 
too,  and  when  the  ceremony  was  over  in 
the  little  chancel  of  the  old  parish  church, 
I  was  the  first  to  kiss  her  cheeks,  the  first 
to  shake  his  hand.  ^  presided  with  grace 
and  dignity  at  the  elegant  breakfast  that 
Ihad  previously  ordered;  I  helped  the 
bride  change  the  satin  wedding  dress  for 
the  my  travelling  suit ;  I  saw  that  her 
truiuis  were  well  lashed  to  the  carriage, 
that  die  delicate  wicker  basket  of  dainty 
lunches  was  not  forgotten,  that  boUi  him 
and  her,  bride  and  groom,  bore  a  splendid 
nosegay  in  tfaiieir  hands,  that  the  adieus 
were  spoken  and  the  horses  started  in  time 
to  reacn  the  tarain,  in  short  that  nothing 
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mm  forgotten.  Betaraing  to  tbe  house, 
I  bade  tbe  gaeets  one  by  one  farewell, 
save  directions  to  the  servants  about  clear- 
ing up  the  rooms,  saw  my  feUher  in  his 
nsoal  seat,  with  the  morning  paper  in  his 
hands,  and  then — ^went  to  my  cmamber  and 
locked  myself  in. 

Two  hoars  after,  my  fiithor  knocked  at 
the  door.  He  called.  Frightened  at  the 
stillness,  he  ordered  a  servant  to  borst  it 
open.  He  did  so.  I  lay  upon  the  hed, 
white  as  a  corpse,  drops  of  blood  trickling 
over  my  adiy  lips,  and  my  satin  dress 
crimson  with  gore.  The  reaction  had  been 
too  much  even  for  me,  and  my  heart  in  its 
wild  pulsations,  had  rent  in  twidn  a  blood 
TesseL 

I  was  veiy  lon^  in  recovering  from  that 
illness.  Indeed,  Inad  not  regained  near  the 
full  measure  of  my  strength  when  Octoher 
came.  Mabel  and  Arthur  were  to  spend 
that  month  with  us.  They  came  at  the  ap- 
pomted  time,  but  both  exclaimed  alike  at 
my  pallid  countenance. 

"  Father  should  have  let  us  known  this 
—I  did  not  dream  that  you  were  so  veiy 
low,"  and  my  sister  drew  me  dose  to  her 
heart.  "  I  feel  reproadied  when  I  remem- 
ber that  I  have  been  so  happy  this  whole 
summer  time — ^happy,  and  you  suffering 
so.  But  you  shall  go  home  with  us  when 
we  return.  You  nc^  change  of  scene  and 
entire  absence  from  care.  You  and  father 
both  shall  spend  the  Winter  with  us.  Shall 
thev  not,  Arthur  ?  " 

I  spoke  before  he  had  a  chance  to  reply. 
**  I  do  indeed  need  a  cfiange  oi  scene,  out 
I  need  more  the  Doctor  says,  a  change  of 
climate ;  and  I  decided  t^  morning  to 
^nd  the  winter  in  Italy.  Father  will 
accompany  me." 

**  Then  you  diall  come  to  us  in  the 
spring,  Anpie,  both  of  you,  and  see  what  a 
nice  housekeeper  I  make  and  what  a  lovely 
home  I  have. 

I  watehed  the  wedded  couple  very 
closely.  Mabel  was  happy,  entirely  happy, 
and  what  wonder  I  She  loved  Arthur 
with  her  whole  heart,  and  he  was  a  tender, 
indulgent,  and  afl^tionato  husband,  anti- 
cipating her  slightest  waiMis  and  smallest 
wishes,  and  seeming  to  live  only  to  make 
life  beautiful  to  his  young  wifo.  But  when 
I  asked  myself  if  be  was  happy,  I  said  no 


at  once ;  not  happy  as  he  could  be ;  no» 
for  I  knew  there  were  depths  in  lus  nature 
which  my  sister,  gentle  and  lovely  as  she 
was,  could  never,  never  stir.  There  were 
chambers  in  his  heart  to  which  she  did  not 
hold  the  key. 

They  were  both  very  thouriitful  of  fiidier 
and  me.  Arthur  made  aU  the  ananfle- 
ments  for  our  journey,  while  Mabel  de- 
voted herself  to  my  trunks  and  wardrobes, 
making  me  spend  mcn^  than  half  the  time 
in  rides  with  father  about  the  neighboring 
country.  She  insisted  that  we  should  go 
firstand  leave  her  to  see  that  the  house 
was  properly  closed  and  the  servants  cared 
for«  She  did  not  accompany  us  to  the 
station,  but  parted  at  the  Ate  of  ike  main 
avenue,  and  lookinr  back  I  saw  the  flutter 
of  her  white  cape  bonnet  as  she  waved  it 
in  adieus.  Her  husband  went  with  us. 
We  were  early,  and  fother  bade  him  lead 
me  to  the  ladies'  room,  while  he  looked  to 
the  lumtge.  There  was  no  one  there. 
Arthurbronght  me  an  easy  chair,  and  re 
lieved  me  of  my  shawl  and  satohel  and  then 
sat  down  beside  me.  It  was  the  forst  time 
we  had  ever  been  alone  since  that  morning 
in  the  garden,  and  I  folt  shy  and  awkward. 
To  break  the  embarrassmg  silence  I  said 
to  him,  "  you  must  take  good  care  of  Ma- 
bel, Aj1;hur.     She  is  very  delicate.'' 

"  I  will,  Annie ;  I  always  have.  She 
is  very  precious  to  me.  She  is  your  sjster 
and — -your  gift"  He  paused  a  moment 
and  then  contmued  hurriedly,  "  I  have 
read  your  secret,  faithfully,  jealously  as 
you  have  guarded  it  You  have  sacrificed 
life,  love,  everything  to  her.  Annie,  I 
can  endure  all  that  you  can.  Mabel  ^all 
never;  never  know  " — ^he  hesiteted,  foot- 
steps were  approaching, — ^he  seized  my 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart, — *'  that 
you  were  my  fitfi  love.  Good  bye,  dod 
keep  you,  my  darling.*' 

He  held  me  a  moment  to  his  bosom,  he 
kissed  my  lips  once,  and  then  was  gone. 

Perhaps  rigid  morality  will  say  it  was 
wrong  in  him  to  allow  fo^  ^^^^  one  ino- 
ment,  his'love  to  get  the  better  of  his  duij. 
Let  it  find  fi^ult  then.  He  was  a  man, 
and  man  cannot  always  be  a  saint  in  this 
world  of  sore  temptations  and  terrible  con- 
flicts. 

For  days  and  days  afterwards  I  lived  as 
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in  adraam.  He  hmi  loved  me  ihen^bad 
torned  from  me  beesose  he  saw  I  would 
liave  it  80,  he  appreciated  mj  8elf«icrifioe. 

Header^  I  grew  well  and  stronff  from 
that  hour.  Do  not  misonderalana  me  in 
my  confessions.  There  was  no  guilty  love 
in  my  heart  far  Arthur  Genritft — there  was 
none  soeh  in  his  heart  for  me.  But  there 
was  a  tender,  delicate  tie  between  us,  his 
wife,  my  sister.  We  were  pledged  mutu- 
ally to  make  her  happy,  and  kave  our 
own  paasioQ  to  lie  dormant  till  we  should 
meet  in  that  holy  home  where  they  neither 
many  or  are  given  in  marriage. 

We  spent  the  winter  in  Italy,  but  re- 
turned to  England  early  in  the  spring. 
We  were  welcomed  home  wiUi  enthusiasm 
by  the  tenantry,  and  they  and  the  servants 
and  neighbors  all  said  '*  how  beautiful  Miss 
Annie  has  grown,  and  so  well  and  strong." 

About  a  week  after  our  arrival,  I  re- 
ceived a  very  long  letter  from  Mabel  At 
its  conclusion,  she  wrote,  *'  you  will  come 
to  me,  Annie,  won't  you,  precious  sister. 
I  would  have  written  about  this  before, 
but  feared  it  would  wony  you  while  so  fkr 
away.  I  know  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  of 
you,  a  young  girl  yet,  to  come  now  to  be 
witii  me  then,  but  remember  you  are  all 
the  female  rebtive  I  have,  I  or  Arthur." 

Of  course  I  started  at  once,  fether  ao- 
eompanying  me.  I  had  thought  my  own 
ancestral  home  a  stately  one,  but  Arthur's 
£ar  surpassed  it  in  sise  and  elegance,  while 
the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  grounds  made 
€bem  meet  for  one  of  royal  blood.  He 
met  us  at  the  threshold,  but  my  heart  sunk 
as  I  saw  him  standing  there  alone.  He 
noted  my  paleness  and  guessed  the  cause. 

"  She  is  comfortable  as  usual,  Annie, 
but  the  Dr.  has  forbidden  her  to  ffo  up 
and  down  stairs  anymore.  I  will  lead  you 
to  her  room." 

We  met  as  only  twin  sisters  can  meet ; 
bat  I  was  shocked  'at  the  extreme  white- 
ness and  thhmess  of  her  cheeks,  and  that 
abort,  hacking  cough,  how  it  went  to  my 
heart. 

**  Are  you  well,  darling,"  I  asked. 

"  0  yes,  Ajmie ;  I  have  a  troublesome 
eough  it  is  truev  and  my  appetite  is  very 
capricious,  nothing  hardly  relishes;  Ar- 
tiiur  says  he  believes  I  live  on  air.  ^nt 
I  have  no  pain.  I  hope  to  be  quite  well 
alter  awhile." 


I  had*not  been  with  her  a  week  before 
the  most  gloomy  presentiments  haunted 
me.  I  could  not  sleep  nights,  and  I  was 
miserable  days.  Nor  was  I  akme  in  my 
fears.  Father  and  Arthur  both  shared 
them.  But  we  dared  not  communicate 
them  to  Mabel.  She  was  so  happy  in  the 
anticipation  of  being  a  mother,  of  giving 
an  heir  to  her  husband's  proud  domains. 

A  year  from  the  day  on  which  she  had 
repeated  her  brida^  vows,  on  her  twentieth 
birthday,  her  time  of  trial  came.  It  lasted 
long  and  was,  the  physician  said,  severe 
beyond  anything  he  liad  ever  known  in 
his  practice .  I  stood  over  her  all  the  time, 
for  she  would  have  it  so,  save  only  when  I 
ran  out  for  a  moment  or  (wo  to  speak  a 
word  (^hope  and  comfort  to  the  tUfO  white 
feoed  men  who  were  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
the  next  chamber. 

At  sunset  of  the  next  day,  I  placed  a 
man-child  in  Arthur's  arms,  but  tiie  little 
one  was  met  with  no  smiles  or  tender  words, 
only  a  single  mute  caress  and  he  handed  it 
back.  Ah,  its  birth  had  cost  him  a  wife, 
me  a  sister,  father  a  child. 

I  had  robed  Mabel  for  her  wedding.  I 
robed  her  for  her  funeral,  in  the  same  satin 
dress,  leaving  the  ring  upon  her  finger. 
I  dare  not  trust  myse&  to  speak  of  what 
we  sufiered  when  we  saw  her,  oar  beauti- 
ful, our  idolised  young  darling,hidden  from 
us  in  the  cold  dark  vault.  I  remember 
though  that  I  knelt  down  on  the  damp 
flag  stones,  after  they  had  brought  in  the 
eomn^  and  thanked  God  that  I  had  done 
ifhai  I  could  to  make  her  short  life  happy. 

"  What  had  we  better  do,  Annie," 
asked  my  fetiier,  a  week  afterwards,  *'stay 
here  awhile,  or  take  the  babe  and  Arthur 
and  flo  home  at  once  ?" 

**  Wait  a  few  days  before  we  decide  on 
anything,"  I  said,  for  the  same  presenti- 
ment that  had  haunted  me  as  I  watched 
my  sister,  hovered  over  me  now  as  I  tend- 
ed her  litUe  one.  It  was  so  veiy  small,  so 
feeble,  and  moaned  so  pitifblly  day  and 
night,  that  I  felt  in  my  heart  God  would 
soon  call  it  from  us.  He  did.  It  died 
the  day  it  was  four  weeks  old,  and  after  I 
had  robed  it  in  one  of  the  dainty  slips  Mar 
bel  had  embroidered  herself,  its  father  car- 
ried it  to  the  vault  in  his  own  arms,  and 
when  the  sexton  had  unscrewed  the  ooflbi- 
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lid,  he  tenderly  plioed  it  on  its  «lead  moth- 
er's breast. 

Then  father  and  I  went  home,  and  Ar- 
thur abroad.  He  tarred  two  years  and 
more.  He  wrote  often,  never  to  me,  bat 
often  to  &ther,  wrote  of  his  travelst  never 
a  word  of  his  feelings. 

He  came  back  to  us  one  cold,  dreary 
November  evening,  just  such  a  one  as  that 
when  he  first  visited  us.  We  met  hun  at 
the  door,  but  this  time  I  let  the  old  stew- 
ard show  him  to  hb  rooms.  When  he 
came  down,  I  looked  at  him  anxiously ; 
he  was  the  same  handsome  man,  tall,  grace- 
ful, courtly,  changed  only  for  the  better  if 
anything. 

My  father  had  the  headache,  and  retired 
soon  after  supper.  For  an  hour  afterwards 
we  sat  in  silence,  I  busy  with  my  netting, 
and  he  pour'ng  over  a  late  London  paper. 
Then  he  rose  and  walked  the  room  awhile. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  in  front  of  me  and 
said,  abruptly,  "  Are  you  glad  to  see  me 
back  again,  Annie  Y' 

'•  Yes.  Arthur." 

"  Take  your  harp,  then,  and  sing  me 
thai  pretty  welcome  you  sung  the  first  eve- 
ning I  ever  saw  you.'' 

i  complied.  He  leaned  over  me,  while 
I  touched  the  strings.  I  felt  his  fingers 
toy  witi  my  lone,  dark  curls — I  felt  his 
breath  upon  my  cheeks — I  heard  the  throb- 
bing of  his  heart — I  heard  the  heaving  of 
his  breast 

"  Sweet  souff — sweet  singer,"  he  whis- 
pered, as  the  last  note  drSted  from  my 
lips.  Then  he  took  my  right  hand  and 
led  me  to  a  sofiet,  and  as  we  sat  down  to- 
gether he  said,  quietly,  "I  have  something 
to  tell  vou,  Annie.  Do  you  remember 
that  an  hour  or  two  befi)re  Mabel  became 
an  angel,  she  called  me  to  her  and  convers- 
ed with  me  alone  ?" 

Did  I  remember  it  ?  Was  there  any- 
thing of  that  terrible  day  that  I  could  ever, 
ever  forget? 

'*I  need  not  tell  you  all  she  said.  Much 
of  it  related  to  the  child,  the  child  who 
survived  her  such  a  little  while.  Her  last 
words,  though,  were  these,  'When  you 
have  lived  alone  two  years,  Arthur,  go  to 
sister  Annie,  if  she  be  not  married  by  that 
time,  and  ask  her  to  be  your  wife.'  I 
promised  her  I  would.    The  two  years 


have  gone,  and  I  have  come  to  you,  as  she 
desired.     Annie,  will  you  be  my  We  ?" 

"  I  wiD,  Arthur." 

I  felt  myself  lifted  toliis  knees,  clasped 
to  his  heart,  lips  meeting  liiMS.  IHd  it  not 
atone,  that  sinde  hour  of  bliss,  flnr  aU  thai 
we  had  sufifered  ?    Aye,  aye. 

At  Christmas  time,  fbr  he  would  wait 
no  loi^r,  I  became  his  bride.  For  twelve  • 
years  I  have  been  his  wife.  Hark  I  that 
is  his  footstep.  He  comes  and  leans  over 
my  shoulder  and  reads  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, and  says,  "  Gk)d  bless  you,  my  dar- 
ling!" 

ON  TO  THE  SOUTHWARD. 

BT  ADA  H.  THOMAS. 

Hail  to  the  NonenMn!  the  men  of  the  morning. 
Hail  to  the  roddy  cheeked  men  of  the  snow  I 

Thor  hath  awakened,  he  glTeth  his  warning! 
Hail  to  the  land  where  the  evergreens  grow! 

Where  are  the  Norsemen,  those  men  of  the 
morning? 

Show  OS  the  strong-sinewed  men  of  the  snow ! 
Where  is  old  Thor,  as  he  harleth  his  warning. 

Where  is  the  land  where  the  eTergreens  grow? 

Where,  from   Ohesonoook,  Penobscot  down 
rashes. 
Where 'from  [the  moontains,  the  Merrimao 

flOWB, 

Where  old  Katahdin's  grim  forehead  in  blushes. 
Meets  the  full  flood  of  the  warm  sunset  glows. 

Where  the  swift  waves  fill  the  rocky  St.  Law- 
rence, 
Where  the  Great  Lakes  forge  their  oopperj 
chains, 
Where  wild  Missouri  comes  rushing  in  torrents* 
Down  on  the  borders  of  Iowa's  plains. 

Where  the  loud  wa^es  push  adown  from  the 
mountains. 
Out  to  the  mighty  old  sea  of  .the  West; 
Where  Minnehaha  wreathes  mist  into  fountains* 
Where  Fremont's  peak  lifteth  high  his  bare 
crest; 

Where  the  white  snow  lieth  deep  on  Itaska, 
Where  to  the  East  open  wide  the  calm  bays. 

Where  the  tall  grass  wstcs  in  lonely  Nebraska, 
Where  Pilgrim's  Rook  pointeth  out  the  past 
daysl 

Where  the  grape  ripens,  by  singing  Sciota, 
Where  Sim  Francisco  ner  golden  gate  awingSy 

Where  the  wind  sweeps  OTer  frosty  Dakotah, 
Where  the  Ohio  swells  grand  from  his  springs. 

From  the  bays  of  the  East  to  the  mighty  Paeifio, 
From  fair  Illinois  to  the  lakes  banked  with 
snow. 

Gentlest  (n  iotc,  but  in  anger  terrific. 
That  is  the  land  where  iat  eTergreens  grow. 
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Men  of  the  Ibrest,  the  plain  and  the  riyer , 
Men  of  the  mountain,  the  flood  and  the  field , 

Men,  before  whose  eTer-eameet  emdeaTor, 
Forest,  and  mountains,  and  torrents  must 
yield! 

nete.are  tiie  Norsemen!  the  men  of  the  morn- 
ing! 

J\e»e  are  the  pure-hearted  men  of  the  snow! 
Hating  all  wrong  with  the  bitterest  scorning, 

.FVaemen  are  they  where  the  evergreens  grow. 

Han  to  the  Norsemen !  the  uncounted  numbers! 

Hearts  framed  of  iron,  and  sinews  of  brass! 
Bail  to  the  liberty-tone  that  out-thunders! 

Hail  to  the  Norsemen,  as  southward  they 


Frees  to  the  southward,  and  level  the  borders! 

Nations  amaxed,  view  the  war  that  ye  wage. 
Core,  from  the  North,  for  the  mad  world's  dis* 
ordeis! 

Hail  to  the  Norsemen!  t^e  firtt  inthiage' 

MRS.  STSWE'S  LAST  STBllY. 
The  Fearl  of  On's   Island. 

BT  MBS.  8.  M.  PBBKIM8. 

The  domain  of  fiction  was  too  long 
left  to  unholy  hands.  The  Puritan  anoes- 
tors  of  New  England  carefully  guarded 
tfaeir  fions  and  daughters  from  the  influence 
of  novels*  or  works  of  fiction.  Even  Scott 
and  our  own  Cooper  were  not  read  by  the 
joong  without  certain  twinges  of  con- 
science. But  surely  there  was  need  of 
parental  discipline  and  precept,  when  the 
young  minds  were  fed  by  the  corrupt  liter- 
ature of  Eugene  Sue  and  George  Sand. 
Henoe,  eyeiything  that  had  not  the  inag- 
nia  of  trut^  stamped  upon  the  fece  of  it, 
was  deemed  baneful  in  its  influence. 

When  Jane  £^  appeared,  by  Hiss 
Bionte,  that  exciting  creation  of  the  gen- 
ius of  as  pure  a  wcnnan  as  ever  toiled  and 
Bofilered,  it  was  regarded  by  the  church  as 
improper  reading  for  the  young.  Mrs. 
Gasketl'seharming  stories  are  wafted  across 
the  ooean  and  read  by  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican readers,  and  are  not  now  regarded  as 
stolen  pleasures.  Nor  need  ihey  be,  for 
they  are  as  fresh  and  bright  as  a  bewitiful 
morning  in  May.  Who  is  not  happier  for 
haying  read  "  oylyan  Holt's  Daughter  f  " 
Mar^^t,  in  her  pure,  girlish  Jove  for  GoL 
FielcUng,  is  a  lovely  type  of  womanhood. 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  the  whole 
dvilized  world  was  suddenly  electrified, 
and  rivers  of  tears  were  shed  ovet  that 
aeemingly  inspired  book,  "  Uncle  Tom's 


Cabin ;''  a  book  which  has  exerted  an  un- 
told influence  upon  the  public  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  sin  (^  slavery.  The  Northern* 
soldi^  of  to-day  girds  on  his  armor  with  a 
more  earnest  purpose,  when  he  remembers 
the  boyish  tears  ne  shed  over  the  wrongs 
of  the  poor  Afirioan,  while  leading  that 
volume. 

The  success  of  this  work  led  to  the  issue 
of  "  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Travel," 
"  Dred,''  "Agnes  of  S<»Tento,^'  and  lastly 
of  •*  The  Peari  of  Orr's  Island."  These 
last  bodes  all  bear  the  impress  of  genius, 
and  are  more  finished,  more  artistic  than 
the  first  Yet  when  compared  with  <*  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin,"  they  are  like  the  state- 
ly, cold,  unimpassionea  eloquence  of  Ev- 
erett, when  compared  with  the  heartHsearchr 
ing,  soul-burning  wordii  of  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. We  admire  the  one— our  inmost 
soul  reverences  the  other. 

The  story  just  finished  is  less  elaborate 
than  "  Agnes  of  Soirento,"  and  bears 
more  resembbmce  to  the  author's  first  great 
work.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  heart,  or,  as  she 
herself  tells  us,  of  "the  inner  life  that 
come^  not  with  observation."  I  have 
scarcely  read  a  single  chapter  of  this  story, 
with  its  precious  gems  of  Christian  truth, 
scattered  here  and  there,  but  I  have  men- 
tally exclaimed,  "Mrs.  Stowe  is  a  wonder- 
ful woman."  She  probes  the  human 
heart,  revealing  its  hopes  and  fears,  its 
sorrows  and  joys,  as  few  writers  have  pow- 
er to  do.  A  child  of  my  family  says,  "  I 
like  this  story  of  Mara,  it  seems  so  true," 
and  this  can  be  said  of  the  mater  part  of 
it,  though  it  has  its  improbabilities,  as  will 
be  seen  in  due  time. 

The  tale  commences  with  the  birth  of 
the  little  *'  seven  month  baby,"  on  the  day 
of  its  parent's  death.  It  is  brought  up  by 
its  erandparents,  a  worthy,  God-fearing 
cou^e,  who  likewise  adopt  a  boy  who  was 
diipwrecked  on  the  Island,  and  these  chil- 
dren become  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
story.  Captain  Kittridge,  a  romancine 
old  seaman,  ranks  next  in  impj^rtance,  and 
finally  becomes  a  yer^  interesting  charac- 
ter, giving  us  more  wisdom  and  better  the- 
ology than  even  Mr.  Sewell,  the  clergyman 
of  me  parish.  The  children  wander  about 
at  their  own  sweet  will,  till  finally  they  get 
into  a  boat  one  day  and  push  off  fi:om 
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shore,  towards  the  golden  sunset.  They 
aro  pursaed  by  sharks,  and  Moees 
thinks  it  rare  sport  to  make  a  dash  at  them 
with  the  oars.  More  romantic  a  great  deal 
than  probable.  Thej  are  saved,  of  oonrse, 
just  m  the  nick  of  the  time,  by  Parson 
Sowell,  who  was  out  fishing. 

Mara  is  one  of  these  angel-children  that 
inyariably  die  young ;  a  native  Ohristiaa 
— ^for  we  have  no  account  <rf  her  conver- 
sion according  to  the  evangelical  modus 
operandi.  The  only  wonder  is  that  she 
lived  so  long.  She  finds  material  enough 
to  test  her  &ith  and  patience,  and  gentle' 
forbearance,  in  the  proud,  selfish,  imperi- 
ous boy  of  Bpanidi  lineage,  whom  she  re- 
gards as  her  especial  charge.  They  buy 
the  c)iildren  Latin  books,  and  together 
they  recite  awhUe  to  Mr.  Sewell.  But 
Moses  enters  his  teens,  and  astonidies 
them  all  by  his  unbelief  and  waywardness. 
Our  author  thus  speaks  of  Moees  at  this 
time: 

One  of  the  moft  common  signs  of  this  period, 
in  some  nattires,  is  the  love  of  oontnidiction 
and  opposition— a  blind  desire  to  ^  contrary 
to  STsry  thing  that  is  oommonly  reoeiTsd  among 
the  older  people.  The  boy  disparages  the  min- 
ister, quizies  the  deacon,  thinks  the  schoolmas- 
ter an  ass,  and  doesn't  believe  in  the  Bible, 
and  seems  to  be  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
with  the  shook  and  flatter  that  all  these  an- 
nouncements create  among  the  peaceably  dis- 
posed grown  people.  No  respectable  hen  that 
ever  hatched  oat  a  brood  of  dacks  was  more 

£auled  what  to  do  with  them  than  was  poor 
[rs.  Pennel  when  her  adopted  nursling  came 
into  this  state.  Was  he  a  boy  ?  an  immortal 
BOulT  a  reasonable  human  being!  or  only  a 
handsome  goblin  sent  to  torment  her  T 

'*  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  lather  7"  said 
she,  one  Sunday,  to  Zephaniah,  as  he  stood 
shaTftig  before  the  little  looking-glass  in  their 
bedroom.  '*  He  can't  be  goTcrnM  like  a  child, 
and  he  won't  gOTom  himself  like  a  man." 

Zephaniah  stopped  and  strapped  his  razor  re- 
flecUTely, 

'*  We  mpst  oast  out  anchor  and  wait  for  day/ * 
he  answered.  "  Prayer  is  a  long  rope  with  a 
strong  hold." 

Moses  lost  all  interest  in  his  lessons,  often  ne- 
glecting them  for  days  at  a  time— aooounting 
ibr  his  neffligence  by  excuses  which  were  fi^r 
from  satis&ctory.  When  Mara  would  expos- 
tulate with  him  about  this,  he  would  break  out 
upon  her  With  a  fieroe  irritation.  Was  he  al- 
ways going  to  be  tied  to  a  girl's  apron-string? 
He  was  tired  of  study,  and  tired  of  old  Beweil, 
whom  he  deolared  an  old  granny  in  a  white 
wig,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  He 
wasn't  going  to  oollege— it  was  altogether  too 
slow  for  him— he  was  going  to  see  life  and  push 
ahead  ibr  himseit 


Mara  prays  day  and  nicfat  for  the  bc^, 
and  one  night  she  hears  a  low  whistle  out- 
side, and  dien  the  old  stairs  creak  as  Mo- 
ses steals  cautiously  down  and  goes  off  with 
three  men.  She  hastily  throws  on  her 
clones  and  follows  them  unobserved,  to  see 
whither  they  were  taking  Moses.  He  is 
with  a  gang  of  smugglers,  and  her  poor 
litde  heart  is  shockedtosee  him  drink  and 
hear  him  swear.  The  dawn  approaches, 
and  the  party  disperse,  and  as  cautiousiT 
the  poOT  girl  fdkws  Moees  home,  yet  witb 
a  load  of  care  and  anxiety  at  her  heart. 

She  kneeled  down  by  her  little  white  bed, 
and  thanked  Ood  that  she  had  come  in  safe, 
and  then  prayed  him  to  teach  her  what  to  do 
next.. 

She  ftlt  chilly  and  shlTering,  and  crept  into 
bed,  and  -lay  with  her  great,  soft,  brown  eyes 
wide  opeif,  mtently  thinking  what  she  should 

Should  she  ten  her  grandlftthtr  T  Somethmg 
instinctively  said  No;  that  the  first  word  ftom 
him  which  showed  Moses  he  was  detected, 
would  at  once  send  him  off  with  those  wicked 
men.  *'  He  would  never,  never  bear  to  have 
this  known,"  she  said.  Mr.  Sewell  ?— ah,  that 
was  worse.  She  herself  shrank  fh>m  letting 
him  know  what  Moses  had  been  doing  ;  she 
could  not  bear  to  lower  him  so  much  in  lus 
eyes.  He  could  not  make  allowances^  die 
thought  He  is  good  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  so 
old  and  grave,  and  doesn't  know  how  much 
Moses  has  been  tempted  by  thesedreadftil  men; 
and  then  perhaps  he  would  tell  Miss  Emily, 
and  they  never  would  want  Moses  to  come  there 
any  more. 

•<  What  shall  I  dor' she  sidd  to  herself:  **I 
must  get  somebody  to  help  me  or  tell  me  what 
to  do.  I  ean't  tell  grandmama;  it  would  only 
make  her  ill,  and  she  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  any  mora  than  I.  Ah,  I  know  what  I  will 
do— I'll  teU  Captain  Eittridge;  he  was  always 
so  kind  to  me;  aqd  he  has  been  to  sea  and  seen 
all  sorts  of  men,  and  Moses  won't  cara  so  mooh 
perhaps  to  have  him  know»  because  the  Cap- 
tain is  such  a  ftinny  manand  don't  take  every- 
thing so  seriously.  Tes,  that*s  it  «1'11  go 
right  down  to  the  cove  in  the  morning.  God 
wul  bring  me  through,  I  know  he  will;"  and 
the  little  weary  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow 
asleep.  And  as  she  sl^t,  a  smile  settled  over 
her  woe,  perhaps  a  nflection  from  the  £ice  of 
her  good  angel,  who  always  beholdeth  the  flboe 
of  our  Father  iu  heaven. 

The  interview  with  Captain  Kittndge  is 
as  graphic  as  any  of  the  scenes  of  ^'  Uncle 
Tom.'^  Every  reader  will  enjoy  it  who 
has  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.  With 
trembling  lip,  and  tearful  eyes,  she  tells 
the  lean,  ropy  old  Captain  the  story  of 
Moses  and  the  smugglers.  We  cannot 
forbear  giving  the  reader  a  specimen  of 
the  Captain's  consolation  to  the  child  : 
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^«  Dp  yoa  think  I'd  baiter  taU  gnndptp*  r* 

"  Don't  worry  vonr  little  head,  I'll  ftep  up 
and  have  a  talk  with  Pennel  this  eTening.  H^ 
knows  MS  well  as  I  that  there  is  times  when 
ohaps  most  be  seen  to,  and  no  remarks  made. 
Pennel  knows  that  ar.  Why,  now.  Mis'  Kit- 
tridce  thinks  our  boys  tamed  out  so  well  all 
alonff  of  her  bringin'  np,  and  I  let  her  think 
so;  keeps  her  sort  o'  in  spirits,  yon  see.  But 
Lord  bless  ye,  child,  there  hss  been  times  with 
Job.  and  Lam,  and  Pass,  and  Dass,  and  Dile, 
and  aU  on  »em  finally,  when,  I  hadn't  jest  puUed 
a  ro^  here  and  turned  a  serew  there,  and  said 
nothin'  to  nobody,  they'd  a  been  all  gone  to 
■mash.  I  never  told  Mis'  Kittridgi)  none  o' 
their  ahdes;  bless  you,  'twouldn't  beeo  o'  no 
use.  I  never  toUl  t^em,  neirther;  but  I  jest 
kmd  o*  worked  'em  <^,  you  know;  and  they's 
all  pretty  'speotabie  men  now,  as  men  go,  you 
know;  not  hke  Parson  Sewell,  but  good,  hon- 
est mates  and  ship  masters,  kind  o'  middling 
people,  you  know.  It  takes  a  good  many  o° 
sieh  to  make  up  the  worid,  d'ye  see  7" 

Moses  goes  to  sea,  is  absent  three  years, 
and  then  retnras  to  oversee  the  bmlding 
of  a  ship  in  which  he  is  to  go  as  com- 
mander. Mara,  a  beautiful  woman  of 
seTeateen,  educated  and  aooomplisfaed,  sdll 
loymg  Moses  better  than  all  the  world  be- 
side, out  skilfully  guards  her  heart  from 
the  least  expression  of  it  Moses  is  uneasy 
£at  fear  she  loves  another,  and  they  come 
to  no  understanding  during  the  summer 
that  Moses  is  at  home.  In  the  meantime 
he  flirta  with  Sally  Kittridge,  Mara's  most 
intimate  friend.  Sally  is  a  large,  hand- 
some girl,  a  bom  coquette,  who  knows 
▼eiy  well  thst  Moses  loves  Mara,  but  de- 
termines that  he  shall  offer  his  hand  and 
heart  to  herself,  and  then  she  will  freely 
tell  him  what  ebe  thinks  of  him,  and  give 
him  a  little  wholesome  advice,  and  then  he 
niay  gowherehe  pleases,  ibid  tfaedeclap 
ration  came  just  as  Sally  willed  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  proverb,  which  does 
hmx^  to  their  gallantry —  Oe  quefemme 
vent.  Dim  vent. 

But  how  does  our  bonnie  heroine  endure 
Ihia  protracted  flirtation  ?  We  will  quote 
from  the  storv  fbr  this,  with  the  passing 
lemariL  that  Mara  seems  just  here  a  little 
too  good,  almost  insipid.  It  seems  un- 
natural and  improbable,  for  we  see  no  such 
tonfemme  among  the  ladies  around  us. 
A  little  more  womanly  spirit  would  seem 
more  admirable. 

So  she  struggled  and  tried  to  reason  down  a 
pain  whieh  eonstantly  aohed  in  her  heart  when 
ifae  thought  of  this.  Bha  ought  to  have  ibreeesa 


that  it  must  some  time  end  in  this  way.  Of 
course  she  must  ha^e  known  that  Mpses  would 
some  time  choose  a  wife  ;  and  how  fortunate 
that,  instead  of  a  straneer,  he  had  chosen  her 
most  intimate  friend.  Sally  was  careless  and 
thoughtless,  to  be  sure,  but  she  had  a  good 
generous  heart  at  the  bottom,  and  she  hoped 
she  would  love  Moses  at  least  as  well  as  she  aid. 
and  then  she  would  always  live  with  them,  and 
think  of  any  little  things  that  Sally  might 
forget 

After  all,  Sally  was  so  much  more  capable  and 
efficient  a  person  than  herself— so  much  more 
bustling  and  energetic,  she  would  make  alto- 
gether a  better  housekeeper,  and  doubtless  a 
better  wife,  for  Moses. 

But  then  it  was  so  hard  that  he  did  not  tell 
her  about  it.  Was  she  not  his  sister  T—his 
confidant  for  all  his  childhood?— and  why 
should  he  shuf  his  heart  from  her  now  ?  But 
then  she  must  guard  herself  from  b^g  jealous 
—that  would  t|e  mean  and  wicked.  So  Mara, 
in  her  teal  of  self-discipline,  pushed  on  matters; 
invited  Sally  to  tea  to  meet  Moses;  and  when 
she  came,  left  them  alone  togetlMr  while  she 
busied  Aerself  in  hospitable  cares.  She  sent 
Moses  with  errands  and  commissions  to  Sally, 
which  he  was  sure  to  improve  i^to  protracted 
visits  ;  and.  in  short,  no  young  match-maker 
ever  showed  more  good  will  to  forward  the 
union  of  two  chosen  friends  than  Mara  showed 
to  unite  Moses  and  Sally. 

He  would  feign  to  have  quarrelled  with  Sally, 
that  he  might  detect  whether  Mara  would 
betray  some  gladness  $  but  she  only  evinced 
concern  and  a  desire  to  make  up  the  difficulty. 
He  would  discuss  her  character  and  her  fitness 
to  make  a  man  happy  in  matrimony,  in  the 
style  that  young  gentlemen  use  who  think  their 
happiness  a  point  of  great  consequence  in  the 
creation  ;  and  Mara,  always  cool,  and  firm, 
and  sensible,  would  talk  with  him  in  the  most 
maternal  stvle  posdble,  and  caution  him  a^inst 
triflinff  with  her  affsctions.  Then  again  he 
woula  be  lavish  in  his  praise  of  Sally's  beauty, 
vivacity,  and  energy,  and  Mara  would  join 
with  the  most  apparently  unaffected  delight. 

The  good  ship  is  finished,  and  the  launch- 
ing comes  off  on  a  mellow  October  day ; 
and  the  scene  is  finely  described.  The 
author  now  writes  from  personal  obserra- 
tion,  as  she  refers  in  another  work  to  the 
launching  narties  of  Mame,  and  the  wish 
that  she  felt,  that  she  might  go  with  the 
noble  vessel  to  its  distant  port.  Moses,  a 
young  sea-king,  treads  the  deck  of  his  own 
ship,  and  Mara  is  veiy  happy  diat  he  is  so 
prosperous. 

*<  Now  bless  that  are  gal,"  si^d  the  Captahi 
when  he  saw  her.  ''Our  Sallv  here's  hand- 
some, but  #&€'#  eot  the  real  New-Jerusalem 
look,  she  has— like  them  in  the  Revelations 
that  wears  the  fine  linen,  clean  and  white." 

The  next  scene  is  the  one  which  Sally 
long  ago  determined,  the  offer  of  Hoses' 
heart,  to  herself.     She  then  speaks  truth- 
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fdUy  to  him,  of  his  love  for  Mara,  and  tells 
him  to  go  home  and  talk  to  one  who  loves 
him  far  better  than  he  deserves.  He 
takes  her  advice,  and  thej  oome  to  an  un- 
derstanding at  last  and  are  engaged.  Mo- 
ses sails  away  in  pursuit  of  fortune,  and 
preparations  go  on  at  home  for  the  wedding. 
The  union  of  Moses  and  Mara  is  discussed 
at  the  rural  quildngs,  and  over  the  luncheon 
at  Sabbath  noon.  But  death  comes  in  the 
form  of  consumption  and  claims  the  bride- 
elect.  The  closing  conversations  of  the 
invalid  are  perfect  gems  oi  Chiisdan  truth 
and  wisdom. 

*<  Ob,  Mara,"  nud  Mosefl,  <*  I  would  give  my 
life  if  I  ooaid  take  back  th«  past  I  have  ntrer 
been  worthy  of  yon  ;  nerer  la\ew  your  worth; 
never  made  you  happy.  Ton  always  lived  for 
me,  and  I  lived  ft>r  myaelt  I  deserved  to  lose 
yon,  but  it  is  none  the  less  bitter." 

"  Don't  say  lose.  Why  most  yon  ?*  I  cannot 
think  of  losing  yon.  I  know  I  shall  not.  God 
has  ffi^en  yon  to  me.  Ton  will  come  to  me 
and  be  mine  at  last.    I  feel  sure  of  it.*' 

*'Toa  don*t  know  me,*'  said  Moses. 

"  Ohristdoes,  though,"  she  said  ;  <<and  he 
has  promised  to  oare  for  yon.  Tes,  yon  will 
live  to  see  many  flowers  grow  ontof  my  grave. 
Ton  cannot  tmnk  so  now ;  but  it  will  M  so— 
believe  me." 

*'  Mara,"  said  Moses,  **  I  never  lived  throngh 
•nch  a -day  as  this.  It  seems  as  if  every  mo- 
ment of  my  life  had  been  passing  before  me, 
and  every  moment  of  yonrs.  I  have  seen  how 
tme  and  loving  in  thought  and  word  and  deed 
yon  have  been,  and  I  have  been  doing  nothing 
but  take— taki.  Ton  have  given  love  as  the 
skies  give  rain,  and  I  have  drnnk  it  up  like  the 
hotdustv  earth." 

Mara  knew  in  her  owu  heart  tiiat  this  was 
all  tme,  and  she  was  too  real  to  nse  any  of  the 
terms  of  affected  humiliation  which  many  think 
a  kind  of  spiritual  court  language.  She  looked 
at  him  and  answered,  "  Moses,  I  always  knew 
I  loved  most.  It  was  my  nature  ;  God  gave  it 
to  me,  and  it  was  a  gift  for  which  I  gave  him 
thanks— not  a  merit  I  knew  you  had  a  larger 
wider  nature  than  mine— a  wider  sphere  to  live 
in,  and  that  von  could  not  live  in  your  heart 
as  I  did.  Mine  was  all  thought  and  feeling, 
and  the  narrow  little  duUee  of  this  little  home. 
Tours  went  all  round  the  world." 

**  But  oh,  Blara— oh,  my  angel  i  to  think  I 
should  lose  you  when  I  am  just  beginning  to 
know  your  worth.  I  always  had  a  sort  of  sii 
X>er8titions  feeling,  a  sacred  presentiment  about 
you,— that  mv  spiritual  life,  if  I  ever  had  any, 
would  come  through  yon.  It  seemed,  if  there 
ever  was  such  a  thing  as  God's  providence, 
which  some  folks  believe  in,  it  was  leading  me 
to  yon,  and  giving  yon  to  me.  And  now,  to 
have  all  dashed— all  destroyed— it  makes  me 
fad  as  if  all  was  blind  chance ;  no  guiding  God ; 
for  if  he  wanted  me  to  be  good,  he  wonldspare 
yon." 

Mara  lay  with  her  large  eyes  fixed  on  the  now 
ilkled  sky.   The  dusky  shadows  had  dropped 


like  a  black  crape  veil  around  her  pale  fhoe. 
In  a  few^oments  she  repeated  to  herself,  as  if 
she  were  musing  upon  them,  those  mysterious 
words  of  him  who  livcth  and  was  dead ,"  Ex- 
cept acorn  of  wheat  tnW  into  the  irroond  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone  ;]£  it  die  it  bringeth  fiirth 
much  fhiit" 

"Moses,"  she  said,  "for  all  I  know  you 
have  loved  me  dearlv,  yet  I  have  felt  that  in  all 
that  was  deepest  and  dearest  to  me,  I  was  alone. 
Ton  did  not  keep  near  to  me  or  touch  me  where 
I  feel  most  deeply.  If  I  had  lived  to  be  your 
wife,  I  cannot  say  but  this  diitance  in  our 
spiritual  nature  might  have  widened.  Ton 
know,  what  we  live  with  w^  get  need  to  ;  it 
grows  an  old  story.  Tour  love  to  me  mieht 
have  grown  old  and  worn  out.  If  we  lived  to 
gether  in  the  commonplace  toSin  of  life,  you 
would  see  only  a  poor  thread  bare  wife .  I  might 
have  lost  what  little  charm  I  ever  had  for  yon  : 
but  I  feel  that  if  I  die  this  will  not  be.  There 
is  something  sacred  and  beautiful  in  death : 
and  I  mav  have  more  power  over  you  when  I 
seem  to  be  gone,  than  I  should  have  had 
living." 
"  Oh,  Mara,  Mara,  douH  say  that " 
"  Dear  Moses,  it  is  so.  Think  how  ma»y 
lovers  marry,  and  how  few  lovers  are  left  in 
middle  Hfe ;  and  how  few  love  and  reverence 
living  friends  as  they  do  the  dead.  There  are 
only  a  ywy  few  to  whom  it  is  given  to  do  that.'* 

We  have  already  quoted  largely  from 
the  book,  and  will  grv^  only  one  more  ex- 
tract Captain  Kittridge  attempting  to 
console  poor  Moses  in  his  first  great  shock 
of  grief.  It  is  too  qusdnt  and  original  to 
be  omitted. 

"  Tes,  yes,  I  do  know,"  sidd  Moses  ;  "it's 
easy  to  say,  but  hard  to  do. " 

"  But  law,  man,  she- prays  for  you  ;  she  did 
years  and  years  ago,  when  you  was  a  boy  and 
she  a  girL  Ton  Know  it  tells  in  the  Revela> 
tions  how  the  angels  has  golden  vials  ftill  of 
odors  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints  I  tell 
ye,  Moses,  you  ought  to  get  into  heaven  if  no 
one  else  does.  I  expect  yon  are  pretty  well 
known  among  the  angels  by  this  time.  I  tell 
you  what  'tis,  Moses,  fellers  think  it  a  mighty 
pretty  thins  to  be  a-steppin'  highland  a-sayin' 
they  don*t  believe  the  JBible,  and  all  that  ar*. 
so  long  as  the  world  goes  welL  This  ere  old 
Bible— why  it*s  jest  like  yer  mother  ;  ye  rove 
and  ramble,  and  cut  up  round  the  world  with- 
out her  a  spell,  and  mebbe  think  the  old  woman 
a'n't  so  fhsoionable  as  some :  but  when  sickness 
and  sorrow  comes,  whv,  there  a'n't  nothin* 
else  to  go  back  to.    Is  there  now  T" 

Moses  did  not  answer,  but  he  shook  the  hand 
of  the  Captain  and  turned  away. 

Then  comes  the  closing  death  scene 
which  no  one  can  read  without  tears.  An 
angel  flew  back  to  its  native  heaven,  leav- 
ing a  whole  community  more  gentle,  more 
loving,  more  Christ*like  for  her  pure  young 
life  and  early  death.  Moses  sails  away 
agam»  a  wandeter  for  four  yean.      Than 
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be  raUtnWp  and  the  tale  elosee,  as  do 
netrly  all  romanoes,  with  a  wedding, — at 
the  old  brown  hooae  of  Captain  Kittridge, 
•nd  the  bride  is  none  other  than  Mara's 
mtmiate  firiend,  SaUy  Kittridge* 

I  take  my  leave  of  the  story  with  the 
widi  that  its  gifted  author  may  long  lire  to 
write  suoh  UMfoland  interesting  tues,  and 
when  the  angels  eome  for  her  they  may 
find  her  last  noors  as  peaoefnl,  and  happy 
and  TictorioiiSias  were  those  of  her  heroine 
in  the  '*  Pxabl  of  Okb's  Island/' 


kPLEA. 


LotebeitUL 
Cease  thy  sobbing,  and  learn  to  smile. 
Why  Bhoald*8t  thoa  be  so  lorn  the  while  T 

Woold^st  thoa  chill 
Bdpe*8  tender  bads  within  my  hearty 
Before  their  parple  petals  pa^T 

n. 

In  the  Spring 
In  the  bloony  eree,  long  ago 
Bach  melting  strains,  so  sweet,  so  low, 

Thoo  didst  sine. 
That  the  nightingale,  in  the  graye 
Essayed  in  Tain  the  rose  to  moTS. 

ni. 

Sweetest  Lots, 
Let  the  heaven  of  thy  blae  eyes 
Shine  as  clear  as  the  J  ane-dyed  skies 

Me  above; 
And  my  chilled  heart  shall  bloom  agidn 
As  lilaos  in  the  April  rain. 
PittMburg,  Pa.  a.  ▲.  x. 


MEM  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  THEIR  FAITH. 

BT  ftCT.  O.  ▲.  SKUVKKR. 

I  propose  in  this  artiole  to  diow  that  men 
are  aooonntable  for  their  &ith.  The  idea 
Teiy  generally  prevails  that  they  are  not 
aeeoantable.  This  idea  is  based  npon  die 
fiiet  that  they  cannot  belieye  what  is  dis- 
pn>?ed  by  &ct8,  nor  disbelieve  what  is 
demonstrated  by  facta  to  be  true.  The 
correctness  of  tiiis  we  do  not  qnestion. 
We  readily  grant  that  the  decisions  of  the 
mind  must  necessarily  be  according  to  its 
ap^hension  of  the  proofs  of  every  sub- 
ject presented  for  its  conmderation.  The 
dedfflons  of  the  mind  under  suoh  circum- 
atsnees  are  wholly  independent  of  thtf  will ; 
they  are  irreeitibly  determined  by  the  evir 
dance  which  it  possesses.     But  while  we 


cheerfully  admit  all  this,  we  are  still  con- 
strained to  maintain  that  men  are  account- 
able for  their  opinions;  that  they  are 
biameworthy  if  they  disbelieve  the  truth 
when  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  its  nature,  and  the  proora  by  which  it 
is  sustained.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  uniformly  speak  of  belief  as 
meritorious,  and  unbelief  as  sinful,  so  far 
as  men  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  truth.  They  say,  VtUo  whamsoevev 
much  %$  given,  of  him  much  $haU  be  re- 
quired. 

This  is  the  great  idea  of  revelation  rel- 
ative to  human  accountability.  On  this 
subject  it  speaks  but  one  language,  and 
that  is,  that  all  men  are  to  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  light  which  the^  possess. 
Hence  Paul  says,  when  speakme  (^  the 
idolatry  of  i^e  Athenians,  And  the  times 
of  this  ignoraaice  Opd  winked  at,  hut  now 
commandeth  oilmen  everywhere  to  repent. 
That  is,  i^ose  who  had  not  the  light  of  the . 
gospel  were  not  held  accountable  to  its 
mws ;  but  noif  that  it  has  been  prochdmed, 
all  who  have  heard  it  are  accountable  to  it. 
In  perfect  agreement  with  this  idea  the  un- 
belief of  the  people  was  attributed  by  the 
Saviour,  not  to  the  insufficiency  of  truth  to 
convince  the  judgment,  but  to  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  heart  Thus  Mark  says,  They 
considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves, 
for  i^eir  hearts  were  hardened.  And  our 
Saviour  says.  Perceive  ye  not,  neither  un- 
derstand ?  Have  ye  jour  heart  yet  har- 
dened f  Having  eyes,  see  ye  not  ?  and 
having  ears,  hear  ye  not?  And  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  said,  Divers 
were  hardened,  and  believed  not.  So  Christ 
when  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven  that  sat 
at  meat,  upbraided  them  with  their  hard- 
ness of  heart  and  unbelief,  because  they 
believed  not  them  which  had  seen  him  af- 
ter be  was  risen.  And  to  the  disciples 
with  whom  he  was  walking  to  Emmaus,  he 
said,  OfoolSt  and  slow  of  heart  to  beUeve 
all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken.  These 
instances  we  give  as  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the 
blame  attached  to  those  irbo  reject  revealr 
ed  truth. 

The  Scriptures  are  equallv  explicit  in  at- 
taching merit  to  those  who  believe.   Thus 
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the  Bereans  are  represented  as  more  noble 
than  those  of  Thessalonica,  in  that  thej 
received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  dfuly, 
whether  these  things  were  so.  The  noble- 
ness or  excellency  of  Sereans  consisted  in 
their  willingness  to  be  convinced,  and  in 
their  readiness  to  receive  the  truth ;  while 
those  at  Thessalonica  shut  their  minds 
against  the  truth,  and  wilftdly  clung  to 
their  old  errors. 

The  correctness  of  these  views  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  terrible  judgments 
were  sent  upon  cities  and  nations  for  their 
unbelief.  'Wo,  says  the  Master,  wo  unto 
thee,  Chorazin  I  Wo  unto  thee,  Bethsai- 
da  I  But  why  was  this  wo  thus  denounced 
upon  them !  Because  they  believed  not 
wnen  the  mightiest  merits  had  been  done 
in  their  midst,  and  disregarded  the  trudi 
which  those  works  were  designed  to  estab- 
lish* How  often  was  die  Master's  upbraid- 
ing voice  heard  in  condemnation  oi  the 
Jews  !  In  what  burning  language  did  he 
set  forth  the  terrible  judgmente  by  which 
their  magnificent  temple  was  to  be  destroy- 
ed, their  proud  city  levelled  with  the  dust, 
and  they  doomed  to  woes  such  as  had  nev- 
er fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people  under 
hbaven!  But  why  was  the  temple  in 
which  the  propheto  of  successive  ages  had 
spoken,  and  the  city  which  was  hallowed 
by  a  thousand  sacred  recollections,  to  be 
destroyed?  The  whole  New  Testament 
answers,  Jh  consequence  of  the  unbelief  of 
the  Jews ;  the^f  would  not  come  to  Christ 
that  they  might  h(we  life  ;  they  would^not 
believe  when  truth  came  to  them  clear  as 
the  sunlight  of  heaven.  Preaching  to 
them  had  been  like  casting  pearls  before 
swine.  They  had  eyes  to  see,  but  they 
saw  not ;  ears  to  hear,  but  they  heard  not ; 
hearte  to  understand,  but  they  understood 
not.  They  would  not  see, — would  not 
liear, — ^would  not  understand, — they  chose 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil..  Thus  if  the  Scriptures 
are  to  be  relied  upoui  men  are  accounta- 
Uefor  their  faUh. 

In  this  idea  there  is  nothmg  unreasona- 
ble,— ^nothing  which  copfiicts  with  the  na- 
ture of  truth,  or  the  operations  of  l^e  hu- 
man mind.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  consider, 


1.  That  there  is  truth  in  the  world, 
and  that  truth  is  essentiaUy  di£ferent  from 
error.  This  propoeitaon  will  be  disputed 
by  none.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that 
man  is  not  the  author  of  his  own  being ; 
that  the  movements  of  his  body  are  con- 
trolled by  the  will ;  that  opposition  to  the 
divine  laws  subjecte  us  to  evil,  and  that 
obedience  to  them  secures  happiness. 
There  are  realises  in  the  world,  and  truth 
is  a  statement  of  those  realities.  We  sus- 
tain relations  to  the  outward  mxA,  tc  each 
other,  and  to  unvaiying  laws ;  and  truth 
is  a  statement  of  those  relations.  There 
are  principles  which  know  no  change,  and 
which  uniformly  produce  the  same  results, 
such  as  justice,  kindness,  and  love ;  and 
truth  is  a  correct  stetement  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  of  their  operations.  He,  tnen, 
who  denies  that  there  are  truths,  must  eir 
ther  denv  that  there  are  realities,  or  that 
we  can  have  no  conception  of  those  reali- 
ties. And  yet,  absurd  as  diis  would  be, 
those  who  maintain  that  we  are  not  ac- 
countable for  our  iaith,  hold  that  the  only 
reason  why  one  thing  appears  more  true 
than  another  is,  because  it  has  been  so  for- 
lunate  as  to  enlist  a  more  adroit  special 
advocate  in  its  favor ! 

Now  we  maintain  that  there  is  not  only 
truth  in  the  world,  but  an  essential  difier- 
ence  between  truth  and  error;  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  really  the 
same  as  between  h'ght  and  darimess,  cold 
and  heat,  though  not  always  so  obvious. 
Error  is  a  false  statement  of  that  which  ac- 
tually exists,  or  a  denial  of  the  existence 
of  that  which  exists.  Error  declares  that 
to  be  just  which  is  unjust,  that  to  be  good 
which  is  evil,  and  that  to  be  safe  whidi  is 
dangerous ;  it  is  a  &lse  statement  of  real- 
ities,—of  fiicts,  relations,  and  principles. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  essential  difiference 
between  error  and  truth, — all  the  dififer- 
ence  there  is  between  justice  and  injustice, 
good  an  eviL  It  is  certainly,  then,  not 
unreasonable  to  demand  of  men  that  tiiey 
should  receive  the  truth,  and  to  charge 
them  with  sin  in  rejectmg  it.  Suppose  a 
man  were  arraigned  for  the  crime  of  steal- 
ing, and  should  plead  in  defence  that  he 
could  iiot  see  the  right  of  one  man  to  prop- 
erty more  than  another,  or  that  he  could 
see  no  difierence  between  justice  and  inr 
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Jdetioe,  r^i  and  wrong,  wbere  i8\lie 
judge  who  would  regazd  saeh  a  plea  as 
aatutfaetory?  All  know  that  there  is  a 
diffsrenoe,  and  that  every  man  of  reason 
has  power  to  nereeiye  it.  We  can  no 
more  deny  this  toan  we  can  deny  our  own 
existence. 

But  we  may  go  still  farther  than  the 
fnegoing  reasoning  carries  us,  in  regard  to 
the  difierenoe  between  truth  and  error. 
We  say  that  Chriirtianity  is  true,  and  ike 
troth  which  God  gave  to  enlighten  and 
ssTe  the  world,  mw  can  we  suppose  that 
a  wke  and  good  Being  would  publish  a 
system  id  troth  for  such  a  purpose,  with- 
out supporting  it  by  proofii  sufficiently 
strong  and  numerous  to  give  it  reasonable 
daim  to  the  ^belief  of  all  rational  beings  f 
Sueh  a  sui^)08ition  reflects  the  highest  dis- 
honor upon  God,  and  charges  him  with 
demanding  assent  to  a  system  which  is  not 
sustained  by  proofii  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  a  ri|;id  soratany,  and  demonstrate  that 
H  18  diYine*  If,  then,  Gbd  has  given  a 
system  €i  troth  to  his  people,  thero  must 
lie  evidences  of  its  being  the  troth,  which 
neither  the  ingenuity  nor  learning  of  man 
can  overthrow.  It  must  have  a  fitness  to 
man,  his  wants,  relations,  and  interests, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  such  a  roligion 
as  a  wise  and  good  Being  would  give ;  and 
it  must  be  sub^antiated  by  prophecies,  and 
miracles,  and  achievements,  which  ^ow 
tiuit  €rod  indeed  save  it  to  the  world. 
Otherwise  men  ought  not  to  be*  blamed  for 
their  unbelief,  and  then  is  great  injustice 
in  making  our  peace  and  safety  depend 
,  upon  our  reception  of  the  troth. 

We  are  justly,  therefore,  accountable 
fixr  our  fiuth ;  and  he  who  believes  error, 
after  having  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
tiie  truth,  must  have  misimproved  hispriv- 
Seges,  and  voluntarily  closed  his  mind 
against  the  light. 

2.  That  we  are  aoeountable  for  our 
fiuth,  is  evident  fr<»n  the  jhot  that  belief  is 
not  wholly  independent  of  the  wilL 
Though  no  man  can  believe  contrary  to 
eridenoe,  and  though  opinion  is  wholly  be- 
yond the  direct  act  of  the  will,  it  by  no 
means,  follows  that  the  mind  has  no  agency 
in  deciding  what  it  will  believe.  Tm  Bi- 
Ue  requires  usto  prove  all  thmgs  and  hold 


£BUBt  that  which  is  good,  and  to  try  the 
snirits  in  order  to  see  whether  thev  be  of 
God  or  of  men.  Hero  is  a  great  duty  ex- 
pressly enjmned;  and  it  is  enjoined  be- 
cause the  only  way  by  which  troth  can  be 
obtained  is  by  careful  and  candid  investi- 
^on.  Suppose,  now,  here  is  a  man  liv- 
ing in  various  sinfhl  indulgences,  who  dis- 
believes Christianity.  By  chance  he  hears 
a  sermon  in  its  defence,  and  though  not 
convinced  of  its  troth,  he  sees  that  much 
can  be  said  in  its  defonee ;  that  it  is  a  sys- 
tem of  sublime  doctrines,  of  wise  precepts, 
of  holy  hopes,  and  of  benign  influences. 
But — he  says, — ^I  love  my  indulgences, — 
the  ways  <^  sm  afford  me  pleasure, — they 
have  attractions  which  I  will  not  resist ; 
and  as  I  cannot  unbrace  Christianity  with- 
out abandonii^g  my  indulgences,  I  desire 
no  further  acquaintance  with  it.  His 
fHends  urge  it  upon  his  attention,  they  be- 
seech him  to  consider  its  claims,  but  he  re- 
pels them  with  sneen,  and  sarcasms,  and 
ridicule,  and  positively  refuses  to  hear  any 
thin/]r  they  can  say  in  its  flivor.  Here  we 
see  diat  it  is  his  voluntary  act  which  pre- 
vents his  believing ;  he  refuses  to  examine 
the  nroof  on  which  religion  is  based,  and 
for  tnat  reason,  and  for  that  alone,  contin- 
tinues  in  his  unbelief.  Now,  is  he  not 
blameworthy  ?  Is  not  his  unbelief  a  direct 
act  of  his  volition  ?  Does  he  not  continue 
an  unbeliever  from  choice  V 

Take  another  case.  Suppose  here  is  a 
minister  of  a  large  and  influential  churoh, 
who  preaches  the  doctnne  of  endless  mis- 
ery. A  book  in  defence  of  XJniversalism 
is  handed  to  him,  which  he  commences 
reading.  But  he  has  not  advanced  many 
pages  before  he  meets  with  arguments 
wluch  he  is  fully  conscious  are  irrefutable, 
and  he  begms  to  see  a  trembling  among 
some  of  the  strong  pillare  of  the  system 
which  he  advocates.  He  pauses,  and 
asks  whether  he  shall  read  on.  He  weighs 
the  whole  matter,  and  especially  the  vuue 
of  his  rich  living,  and  of  his  standing  in  a 
popular  denomination.  Seeing  that  if  he 
emoraces  Universalism,  it  mu6t  be,  so  far 
as  it  regards  all  winrldly  considerations,  at 
an  enormous  sacrifice,  ne  concludes  not  to 
read  any  flirther,  and  by  way  of  atonement 
for  what  he  has  read,  he  doubles  his  oppo- 
sition to  Universalism,  aikl  labors  against 
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it  with  a  fieiy  and  yindiotiye  zeal.  Now, 
is  he  not  blameworthy  ?  He  refdses  to 
prove  all  things, — he  Yolnntarily  chooses 
ignoranoe,-  and  continues  in  the  belief  of 
his  present  system  by  a  direct  act  of  his 
wUll 

In  this  supposed  case  we  see  one  of  the 
reasons  why  truth  makes  such  slow  pro- 
gress in  the  world.  Men  will  not  examine 
it, — they  will  not  prove  all  things ;  they 
had  rather  remain  with  fiushionable  and  in- 
fluential sects,  than  to  come  out  and  join 
one  set  for  the  defence  of  new  views.  It 
has  been  so  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
When  Luther  thundered  his  charges 
against  the  mother  church,  men  stopped 
their  ears  that  they  might  not  hear,— they 
did  not  wish  to  be  convinced.  The  truths 
he  presented  would  have  converted  them, 
but  they  had  resolved  not  to  be  converted. 
They  had  rather  remain  in  the  old  church, 
and  worship  in  its  proud  cathedrals,  and 
listen  to  its  grand  chantings,  and  join  in 
its  pompous  parades,  and  widk  with  kings, 
princes  and  nobles,  than  become  a  follower 
of  Him  against  whom  all  the  powers  of  the 
Pope  and  his  minions  were  directed. 

How  has  it  been  with  the  distinguishing 
truths  of  oui  religion  ever  since  me  days 
of  Murray  ?  The  whole  course  of  all  the 
opposing  sects  has  been  based  upon  the 
idea  that  our  views  must  not  be  examined, 
and  all  their  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
prevent  people  from  examining  them! 
yVhat  is  the  cry  uttered  every  Saobath,  in 
all  the  sectarian  churches  of  the  land  ?  Is 
it  not.  Enter  on  no  account  a  church  where 
these  errors  are  taught  ?  Bead  not  a  book 
or  paper  in  their  defence  ?  Listen  to  the 
arguments  of  no  one  who  seeks  their  sup- 
port? Isnotthis  an  admisnon,  afulland 
entire  admission,  that  they  are  sustained 
by  proofs  which  cannot  be  refuted  ?  If 
they  do  not  feel  that  such  is  the  case,  why 
do  they  labor  to  prevent  their  people  from 
hearing  and  judging  for  themselves? 
.  There  is  wrong  here, — a  neat  and  griev- 
ous wrong; — a  wrong  which  holds  the  mind 
in  chains,  and  keeps  its  eye  sealed  against 
the  truth.  Thus  it  must  be  confessed  that 
thousands  are  kept  from  embracing  the 
truth  wholly  by  worldly  considerations, — 
thev  will  not  examine,  because  diey4o  not 
wijm  to  make  the  saorifioes  which  embrac- 


ing ^our  views  will  require;  and  other 
thousands  are  held  in  the  tliraldom  of  their 
heavily  wrought  chains.  There  is  blame 
here, — the  bkme  oi  refusing  to  enquire, 
— to  think, — to  prove  all  things.  Would 
they  but  do  these,  the  proofe  of  truth 
would  stand  out  so  boldly  and  clearly  that 
they  would  all  be  constrained  to  say,  with 
Peter,  Of  a  truth,  I  perceive  that  Giod  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  The  whole  diffi- 
culty IS,  not  in  the  power  of  truth  to  con- 
vince, but  in  the  re^isal  of  the  people  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  truth. 
Thus  while  the  decisions  of  the  mind  aie 
necessarily  according  to  evidence,  the  ex- 
amination  of  the  evidence  is  a  voluntary 
act. 

8.    Thai  men  are  accountable  for  their 
faith«  is  evident  from  the  ^t  thai  they  are 
uniformly  regarded  as  culpaUeibr  their 
neglect  ci  the  moral  virtues  of  religion. 
Who  (would  think  of  saying  a  sane  man, 
living  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  was 
not  deserving  of  condemnation  for  viola- 
ting the  laws  of  justice,  kindness,   and 
love  ?     We  never  think  of  doubting  that 
these  laws  are  obligatory ;  we  all  feel  that 
they  are  right  and  ought  to  be  obeyed. 
We  say  that  men  are  bound  to  think  ra- 
tionally respecting  them,  and  to  carry  out 
their  thoughts  in  rational  action.  But  how 
are  we  to  separate  these  laws  from  Chris- 
tianity ?    How  are  we  to  obtam  an  idea  of 
their  real  nature,  and  their  oblLratoiy  char- 
acter, aside  from  Christianity  f    No  peo- 
plev  except  those  who  have  had  its  pure 
light,  have  ever  understood  or  regarded  , 
them,  as  they  are  understood  and  regarded 
by  Christians.  Some  have  had  very  limited 
views  of  these  laws,  and  some  have  even  de- 
nied that  they  were  obligatory.     Atheists 
have  gone  as  fiir  as  that,  and  in  perfect  con- 
sistency, too,  with  their  leading  idea ;  for  if 
there  is  no  Supreme  (Governor  of  man,  there 
is  no  fixed  standard  of  right,  and  right  must 
depend  wholly  upon  education,  and  be  as 
fluctuating  as  &shion.     But  if  there  be 
such  a  Governor,  he  muilt  be  die  standard 
of  right,  and  all  his  laws  must  be  in  agree* 
ment  with  his  unchanginff  nature.     Not 
only  so.     His  laws  must  be  clothed  with 
infinite  authority;  fbr  he  is  aa  infinite  Be* 
ing,  and  has  not  only  the  light  to  com- 
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mind,  bat  the  power  to  give  'saMtioa  to 
bis  la«8»  appointing  soiaery  ai  the  ponidi- 
ment  of  transgression,  and  happiness  as  the 
reiward  of  obedience.  But  bow  are  we  to 
know  all  thia  ?  Natural  religion  has  nev- 
fr  tao^t  it ;  the  intuitions  of  the  soul 
have  never  revealed  it.  The  character  of 
this  Supreme  Gk>yemor,  the  nature  and 
nmction  of  his  laws  are  ascertained  only 
duou^  revelation.  All  history  justifies 
this  assertion.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  moral  lav^  from  the  Bible. 
It  is  that  alone  which  unfolds  them  as  they 
are,  and  shows  them  to  be  in  truth  the 
laws  of  an  infinite  Ood.  If,  tiiereforct 
men  are  accountable  fi)r  their  conduct,  they 
are  accountable  for  their  faith,  for  religion 
and  morals  are  inseparable.  Disprove 
revelation  and  destroy  the  idea  of  an  in- 
finite Gt>vemor,  and  you  take  away  all  the 
flanctions  of  the  moral  law,  and  leave  us 
no  suide  for  our  actions. 

fnie  dose  oonneotion  between  our  idea 
of  God  and  our  idea  of  his  moral  laws  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  we  interpret  the 
kwB  according  to  the  character  we  give 
him.    How  differently  do  we  understand 
Hm  moral  laws  fiom  what  they  were  un- 
derstood in  the  dark  ages !   Then  the  God 
of  the  Christian  was  out  little  elevated 
tbove  a  heathen  deity  !     And  every  year, 
as  the  light  of  Universalism  penetrates  the 
dMrknesB  of  the  church,  a  higher  and  broad- 
er Bgnificancy  is  given  to  the  moral  laws. 
Here  is  another  reason  why  our  religion 
progresses  so  slowly.   People  are  reluctant 
to  admit  such  rules  of  duty  as  it  urges ; 
thej  dislike  the  construction  it  puts  upcm 
the  moral  laws ;  they  say  it  is  bard  to  be 
juft  under  every  circumstance,  in  all  rela- 
tions, and  to  all  people ;  that  it  is  hard  to 
be  khid  to  all  classes  of  evil  men,  and  un- 
der every  provocation,  and  that  it  is  hard 
to  love  all  enemies,  the  vilest  and  most 
■alioioos  of  them.     And  as  there  is  some- 
tting,  si^  what  vou  will,  in  the  popular 
idea  of  God,  of  his  justice,  kindness,  and 
bve,  which  at  least  excuses  deviaticma 
from  the  high  path  marked  by  the  laws  as 
czpUdned  by  us,  they  reluctantiy  give  up 
tfanr  old  opinions.    But  they  must  pass 
mmsj,  selfish  as  is  the  human  heart,  and 
tte  day  will  come  when  we  shall  see  a 
in  the  moral  laws  as  fiur  in  ad- 

8 


vance  of  what  we  now  see,  as  what  we  now 
see  is  in  advance  of  the  dark  ages.  Then 
shall  we  wonder  hew  what  we  new  eidl 
justice,  kindness,  and  love,  oould  have 
passed  under  those  names, — how  we  oould 
have  been  so  unjust,  so  unkind,  so  want- 
ing in  a  true  love,  with  the  Bble  open  be- 
fore us,  and  its  pages. illumined  by  the  per- 
fections and  glories  of  the  Father  and  the 
Sqn! 

I  say,  therefhre,  again,  religion  and 
morals  are  inseparable.  Why,  eveiywhefo 
in  the  Bible  the  moral  virtues  are  spoken 
of  as  the  effect  of  £uth.  He  that  eometh 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  all  who  diligently  seek 
him.  Faith  prompts  to  action,  and  guides 
in  the  right  way.  Hew,  then,  ean  man 
be  accountable  ft>r  hb  conduct,  and  not  for 
his  faith,  when  in  order  to  have  his  oon- 
duct  such  as  it  should  be,  he  must  have 
faith  ?  We  know  ai  nothing  more  illogi- 
oal  than  such  a  supposition. 

The  t>regdiig  article  is  eopied  from  the 
''UniTersalist  MiMeUftny,*'  for  Biay,  1846.  As 
one  of  the  earlier  prodaotioiiq  of  our  luneatefl 
Brother,  we  know  it  will  be  reed  with  inteceet. 


MARY'S  POND. 

ST  mSB  M.  0.  FKK. 

The  rippling  waves  just  touched  my  fbet* 
With  low,  tS4  music,  stiver  sweet, 
llie  liUice  bent  their  heads  to  dritok. 
And  where  the  pebbles  lined  the  brmk,    ] 
I  paused  to  thfaik, 

I  saw  BO  more  the  roundiag  shore: 
The  lazy  fisher's  dipping  oar 
Came  to  my  ear  with  fkr-off  swell; 
Thele 
Ipoi 


ids  Uiat  the  fikrmers  tell 
long,  I  pondered  welL 


How,  long  ago,  a  maiden  came 
To  bury  here  her  scarlet  shame; 
And  now  the  wavee  aboTC  her  roll. 
And  lily-bells  a  requiem  toll. 
To  rest  at  last  hor  weary  soul. 

Poor  chUd!  I  fhoaght,  the  Tery-  plAoe 
Seems  haunted  by  h«r  stUl,  si||f  «M)e, 
Poor  heart,  that  broke,  and  did  not  know 
Our  Lord  had  loved  a  sinner  so. 
Another  Mary,  long  ago. 

'*Tn  pace.'*    Let  the  waters  rest 
Like  Ood'l  sweet  mercy  on  her  breesCt 
I  know  when  Christ's  atoning  rain 
Shall  wash  away  her  crimson  stain,  ^ 
Her  **MoniDg  Star*'  shaU  rise  agam. 
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FABRALLELISM. 


PARALLELISM. 

There  is,  to  Enriish  readers,  bat  one 
disdnctiye  peculi^nly  in  tbe  form  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  Rhyme,  or 
the  artifioial  chime  of  sounds  at  the  end  of 
the  lines,  so  general  a  featore  in  the  stroc- 
tore  of  modem  poetry,  seems  to  have  been 
as  onknown  to  uiem  as  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans.  And  even  rhythm,  or  the  regu- 
lar measurement  of  verse  hj  long  and 
short  accents,  as  in  Souther's  Thakba,  and 
Longfellow's  Evaneeline,  if  employed  by 
their  writers,  is  undetectible  now  that  the 
true  pronunciation  of  their  language  is  lost. 
Parallelism  is  the  only  characteristic  to  us 
in  the  structure  of  Hebrew  poetry,  distin- 
guishing it  from  prose. 

''  It  IS  constituted  of  a  certain  equality, 
reeembknoe,  and  relationship,  between  the 
members  of  sentences,  so  that  in  two  lines 
or  members  oi  the  same  period,  things 
shall  answer  to  things,  and  words  to  words, 
AS  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of  rule 
M  measoDe/'  This  is  Home's  definition 
of  iL 

Bishop  Lowth,  who  has  written  athirge 
on  &»  subject,  dieduoes  its  origin  from  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  in  reciting  their  sacred 
hymns.  These  were  accompanied  with 
music,  Aad  chanted  alternately  by  opposite 
choirs.  Sometimes  the  burden  of  the 
hymn  was  sung  by  one  choir,  the  other  in- 
terposing a  particular  distich  at  stated  in- 
tervals. We  read  in  the  15th  of  Exodus, 
that  tiie  triumph  song  of  Moses  over  the 
drowned  Ecrptians  was  chanted  in  this 
manner.  Moses  and  the  men  of  Israel 
chant  the  son^,  and  Miriam  and  the  wo- 
men answer  t£em  with  timbrels  in  the  cho- 
rus, "  Sinff  ye  to  the  Lord  for  he  hatli  tri- 
umphed gkriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rir 
der  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea."  We 
detect  this  form,  too,  in  the  order  of  some 
of  the  Psalms.  **  0  rive  tlianks  unto  the 
Lord,  fi>r  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endur- 
eth  fwever.  0  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonder- 
ful works  unto  the  children  of  men,''  is  the 
l^frain,  or  owerword,  as  the  Scoto  call  it, 
occurring  at  stated  intervals,  of  the  107th 
Psalm.  •        ;  ^ 

Then  again  we  have  each  verse  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  sung  by  one  dioir, 
aod  the  second  responded  by  another.    In 


the  186th,  "for  his  mercy endureth fer 
ever,"  is  the  owerword  of  every  verse. 

1.    "  0  rive  tbanks  onto  the  Lord,  for  lie  is 
good: 
For  his  meroy  endoreth  for  ever. 

3.    0  nve  thanks  unto  the  Ood  of  gods; 
For  his  mercy  endoreth  for  e^er. 

17.  To  him  which  smote  great  kings: 

For  his  mercy  endoreth  for  CTer. 

18.  And  also  Ihrnoos  kings : 

For  his  mercy  endiueth  for  ever." 

Something  veiy  similar  to  this  is  to  be 
found  in  one  style  of  the  Old  Scottish  Bal- 
lads, the  owerword  not  always  in  intoUigir 
ble  connection  of  sense  with  every  verse, 
but  yet  so  connected  with  the  general 
tibeme  by  a  dreamy  sort  of  association,  as 
to  impart  a  peculiar  character  and  charm 
to  the  whole : 

There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  boor: 

Binnorie,  oh,  Binnorie; 
There  cam  a  knicht  to  be  thdr  wooer, 

By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

He  ooorted  the  eldest  wi*  glove  and  ring: 

Binnorie,  oh,  Binnorie; 
Bot  he  lo*ed  the  yoongest  abonea'  tUng,* 

By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o*  Binnorie. 

This  peculiarity  t)f  Hebrew  poetry  wluch 
is  felt  m  its  eflfecto  on  the  ear  by  all, 
though  many  doubtless  overlook  the  ar- 
raugement  producing  it,  is  found  not  only 
in  me  professed  and  connected  poems,  but 
frequently  it  interrupts  som )  prose  narra- 
tive with  its  harmonies,  relieving  the  ear, 
and  haunting  the  memory  with  its  musical 
numbers. 

It  is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  too, 
though  less  frequently.  It  breaks  out  in 
the  addresses  of  Christ ;  its  cadences  swell 
through  intervals  in  the  arguments  of 
Paul: 

*'  With  what  jodgment  ye  jodge,  ye  shall  be 
jodged;  and  with  what  measore  ye  mete,  it 
ahaU  be  measored  to  yon  again.  GiTC  not  that 
which  is  holy  to  the  dogs :  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine.  To  him  that  askeUi  thee, 
giTc;  and  from  him  tiiat  woold  borrow  of  thee, 
torn  not  thoo  away." 

*'  For  scarcely  for  a  ricrhteoos  man  will  one 
die;  yet  paradyentore  for  a  good  man  some 
woold  cTcn  dare  to  die.' *^ 

**  The  wages  of  sin  is  death;  hot  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  lift  throogh  Jesos  Christ  our 
Lord," 


^Everything. 
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Bat  it  18  to  the  Psalms  and  the  profess- 
edly poetical  passages  we  most  tarn  for 
the  finest  examples.  The  whole  of  the 
19th  Psalm  is,  perhaps,  as  perfect  a  speci- 
men o(  it,  sastained  throagfa/all  the  song, 
as  the  Bible  affi>rds.  From  the  6th  to  the 
11th  yerse  the  voice  swings  of  itself  mto 
the  melody,  till  in  the  9th  verse  it  rings, 
gratified,  in  an  accidental  rhyme.  We 
will  qaote  bat  one  more  illustration,  in  a 
bant  of  song  which,  for  grandear  and  snb- 
limity  of  description,  oatvies  all  I  can  re- 
call of  the  loniest  poesy  of  aninspired 
man.  It  is  a  part  of  the  song,  which,  like 
the  dying  swan,  Moses  chanted  to  Israel 
ere  he  domb  Mt.  Nebo  to  his  grave : 

7.  Bemember  the  days  of  old,  oondder  tbe 
yean  of  many  gvneratioiui:  ask  thy  ikther, 
and  he  will  shew  thee^  thy  elden,  and  they 
wai  tell  thee. 

a  When  the  Most  High  diTided  to  the  na- 
tions their  inheritance,  when  he  separated  the 
sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people 
aooording  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. 

9.  For  the  Lobd*s  portion  t«  his  people;  Ja- 
cob t«  the  lot  of  his  inheritance. 

10.  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the 
waste  howlinfi:  wilderness;  he  led  him  about, 
he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye. 

11.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flutter- 
eth  orer  her  young,  sprc»deth  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her 
wings: 

12.  So  the  LoBi^  alone  did  lend  him,  and 
there  wa$  no  strange  god  with  him. 

In  every  saocessive  daose  of  each  sen- 
tence of  this  truly  magnificent  address, 
yon  find  a  repetition,  yet  an  angmentation 
of  the  meaningof  the  preceding  and  par- 
allel clause.  Word  answers  to  word,  and 
phrase  to  phrase,  with  antithetic  emphasis. 
"  The  days  of  old ;"  '•  The  years  of  many 
generations ;  *'  the  first  suggesting  a  dim 
retrospection  of  past  time,  the  second  peo- 
pling the  backward  vista  with  the  multi- 
tudespast  away. 

*'  Thv  fiither  will  show  thee :  thine  el- 
ders will  toll  thee ; ''  tiie  familiar  teaching 
of  home — what  the  father  shows;  the 
more  precise  instruction  of  school — ^what 
the  elders  M. 

'*  The  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations 
their  inheritance  ;  He  separated  the  sons 
of  Adam."  The  latter  member  represents 
to  the  eye  what  the  former  addresses  to 
the  ear. 


"  The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people : 
Jacob  is  the  lot  (cord)  of  his  inheri- 
tance :"  lot,  conveying  a  stricter  idea  of 
property  than  portion. 

*'  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land  : 
In  the  waste,  howling  wilderness." 
Mark  how  the  two  adjectives, — not  here 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  substantive,  de- 
spite Voltaire— ^heighten  the  force  of  the 
thought 

"He  led  hini  about;"  as  a  fiither,  a 
child ;  J 

''  He  instructed  him  : 
He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  :  " 
each  successive  phrase  the  more  expressive 
ci  his  guardianship. 

And  then  note,  how  stroke  after  stroke 
is  given  to  tiie  fine  image  that  follows,  in 
which,  under  the  Beroblance  of  an  ea^le 
with  her  young,  the  progress  of  God's  in- 
terference and  guidance,  from  the  rousing 
them  out  of  E^pt,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
song,  is  descrioed  with  a  combination  of 
narticularity  and  poetic  beauty  rare  in- 

"As  an  eagle  stirreifa  up  her  nest : 

Fluttereth  over  her  young : 

Spreadeth  abroad  her  wings  : 

Taketii  tiiem : 

Beareth  them  on  her  wings:"  ^    * 

Each  additional  clause  carrying  forward 
the  action  with  grace  and  energy,  till  the 
last  verse  of  tiie  paramph  secures  them 
under  the  keeping  of  their  Ood. 

''  So  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him : 

And  there  was  no  strange  god  with 
him." 

It  is  imposoble  by  any  verbal  analysis 
to  convey  the  intrinsic  power  and  beauty 
of  such  passage?.  They  evaporate  during 
the  attempt.  They  must  be  felt  by  the 
instinct  of  the  reader.  All  I  have  at- 
tempted is  to  help  him  to  detect  some  of 
the  secrete  of  the  style  and  structure  of 
the  verses  whidi  secure  such  felicitous  ef- 
iecto.  A.  G.  L. 

Charlestoton. 


A  fool,  says  the  Arab  proverb,  may  be 
known  by  six  things :  anger  without  a 
cause;  speech  wimout  profit;  change 
without  motive;  inquiiy  without  object; 
putting  trust  in  a  stranger,  and  not  know* 
mg  his  fi*iends  from  his  foes. 
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40       WHEN  THE  DAMASK  BOSE  IS  BED.— <}EMS  FBOM  LAHABTIKE* 


WHEN  THE  BAMASK  ROSE  IS  RED. 

BT  auva  m.  Batb. 

When  the  damask  roae  was  red. 

In  the  dewy  time  of  Jane, 
Sweetly  was  its  fragrance  shed 

Through  the  gai3en*s  leafy  gloom: 
Alike  when  Day  had  gone 

From  the  Ereniog  gray  and  drear. 
And  when  to  hall  the  mom 

Crowed  the  clarion  chanticleer. 

Softly  then  I  watched  the  rose. 

Decked  with  dew  and  sanshine  ffold. 
While  my  fingers  fkst  were  closed 

Round  a  hand  of  fairest  mould; 
And  blue  eyes  gased  in  mine 

As  wondrous  clear  and  bright 
As  the  stars  that  bum  and  shine 

On  the  ebon  gates  of  night 

When  the  damask  rose  was  red 

flow  those  words  blow  mellow  chides 
0*er  the  fhigrant  leaflets  shed 

From  the  crown  of  summer-time! 
Softly  stirred  the  harp-toneJ  grass; 

8oh\y  waved  the  silver  rye. 
As  we  lingered  there.    Alas! 

For  those  moments  now  gone  by! 

We  wer»  there  fbr  many  a  day. 

In  the  garden  f^reen  and  hushed. 
Where  the  young  leaves  were  at  play. 

And  the  morning-glories  blushed. 
Smoothing  back  my  wavy  hair. 

Oh!  what  gentle  wor-.is  she  said! 
But  a  shadow  lingered  there 

While  the  damuk  ruse  was  red! 

Noif ,  above,  the  chill  moon  shines 

Up  the  ramparts  of  the  sky, 
'I^eath  the  hemlocks  and  the  pines 

White  and  cold  the  snow-drifts  lie: 
O'er  the  garden's  firoxen  bound 

Where  the  red  ro8e-t>erries  wave, 
O'er  the  lone  and  silent  mound 

Ihey  have  heaped  upon  her  grave! 

When  the  damask  rose  is  red 

In  the  summer  glow  again, 
I  shall  think  of  all  she  said. 

With  a  fkint,  unresting  jpain. 
And  my  tears  will  gently  now, 

Thinking  of  the  moments  fled; 
Thinking  how  she  slumbers  low. 

Though  the  dama$k  roa  U  red! 


Right  ID  one  thing  becomes  a  prelimina- 
ry toward  right  in  everything ;  the  transi- 
tion is  not  distant,  from  the  feeling  which 
tells  OS  that  we  should  do  harm  to  no  man, 
to  that  whiA  tells  us  that  we  should  do 
good  to  all  men. 

■  ■■  <  *•»  I  ■ 

He  who  does  his  best,  however  little,  is 
always  to  be  distinguishable  from  him  who 
does  nothing. 


SENS  FROM  UMARTME. 

tHB  HABITATION  01   QBIAT  MEM. 

I  have  always  loved  to  wander  over  and 
study  tiie  places  inhabited  by  men  whom  I 
have  known,  ado^ired,  k>ved  or  revered, 
among  the  living  as  among  the  dead.  The 
countiy  which  a  great  man  has  inhabited 
and  preferred,  during  Ub  passage  upon  the 
earth,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  moit 
speaking  relic  of  himself:  a  kind  of  mile- 
nal  manifefltaiion  of  his  genius,  a  mate 
revelation  of  a  part  of  his  sonl,  a  living 
and  sensible  commentary  of  his  lifo,  of  lus 
actions  and  his  thoughts,  solitary  and  con- 
templative. In  my  youth  I  passed  hours 
reclining  under  the  olives  which  overshad- 
ow the  gardens  of  Horace,  in  sight  of  the 
danling  Mis  ot  the  Tiber.  I  often  lay 
down  at  evening,  lulled  by  the  murmur  of 
the  beautiful  sea  of  Naples,  under  the  pen- 
dant branches  of  the  vme,  near  the  place 
where  Virgil  desired  that  his  ashes  might 
repose,  b^use  it  was  the  most  beauti-. 
ful,  the  sweetest  site  on  which  his  eyes 
had  ever  rested.  Ho>v  often  since 
then  have  I  passed  the  morning  and  the 
evening  seated  at  the  foot  oi  the  beautiful 
chestnuts  in  this  little  valley  of  the  Chaa- 
mettes,  where  the  recollection  of  Jean 
Jacques  Bousseau  draws  me  and  holds  me 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  impressions,  of  his 
reverence,  of  his  misfortunes  and  of  his 
genius  !  It  is  the  same  with  several  other 
writers  or  great  men,  whose  name  or  whose 
writings  have  found  a  deep  echo  within 
myself.  I  have  been  desirous  of  studying 
them,  of  knowing  them  in  the  places  in 
which  tliey  were  bom,  or  received  inspirar 
tion;  and  almost  always  an  inteUigent 
view  discovered  an  analogy,  secret  an! 
profound,  between  the  countrv  and  the 
men,  between  the  scene  and  the  action, 
between  the  nature  and  the  genius  which 
it  formed  and  inspired. 

THB  htfiniti. 

How  many  times  have  I  revolved  tihe 
thought  of  the  Infinite  in  my  mind,  while 
watching  from  the  brow  of  a  promoptory  or 
the  deck  of  a  vessel,  the  sun  couching  it- 
self in  the  sea.  OAener  still,  as  I  have 
watched  the  Grand  Antmy  of  the  $tan^ 
commencing,  under  a  transparent  finn»- 
ment,  its  review  and  its  evolutions  beJGara 
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Ood.  When  you  rdleet  that  the  telescope 
of  Herechel  has  already  ooanfced  more 
than  five  millioDS  of  stars :  Uiat  eaok  of 
these  stars  is  a  world  greater  and  mom 
important  than  this  slobe  of  ^e  earth :  that 
these  five  milfions  of  worlds  are  only  the 
borders  of  this  creation  ;  that  if  you  oonld 
travel  to  the  most  distant,  yon  would  per- 
eeive  from  there  other  abysses  of  infinite 
spaee  filled  with  other  worlds  incaleolable, 
and  that  this  jonmey  might  oontinne  for 
myriads  of  oentmries  without  yonr  ever  be- 
ing able  to  attain  the  limits  between  noth- 
ing and  Gk)d,  yon  can  calculate  no  longer, 
yon  can  sing  no  longer;  you  are  struck 
with  vertigo  and  silence ;  you  adore  and 
hold  yonr  peace.  o.  h.  s. 


niMMM  COFFEE  MB  TEA. 

BT  ▲  BA0HIL01L 

In  these  times  people  wish  to  economise, 
and  therefore  will  boil  awav  the  strength 
of  their  coffee,  under  the  false  notion  that 
tiiey  will  9(we  the  strength  ihey  get  out  of 
it  Count  Rumford  made  the  most  careful 
experiments  that  have  been  published  on 
the  roasting  and  infusion  ojt  coffee,  and 
fi>und  that  the  greatest  strength  and  pleas- 
antest  flavor  were  obtained  when  it  was 
roasted  to  a  rather  dark  cinnamon  color, 
and  packed  close,  and  boiling  water  was 
filtered  through  it  IfT  after  this,  it  is  de- 
,  sired  to  get  more  out  of  it,  more  water  may 
be  filtered  through,  or  the  grounds  may  be 
boiled  in  the  old  way — but  what  is  got  will 
be  of  inferior  flavor,  and  had  best  not  be 
allowed  to  mix  with  what  is  good.  In 
England,  coffee  is  roasted  every  morning, 
by  the  dealers,  ground  in  presence  of  the 
customer,  and  sold  in  small  quantities,  su^ 
ficient  fi>r  one  making ;  it  is  then  f^sh, 
and  much  better  than  when  kept  for  days, 
or  even  hours.  If  kept  long  it  should  be 
in  bottles,  well  oorked. 

Some  West  Indians  wash  the  coflfee  be- 
fore roasting  it,  to  remove  a  bitter  sub- 
stance fix>m  the  sur&ce.  It  is  then  dried 
and  roasted  immediately.  The  flavor  is 
preferred  by  those  who  are  used  to  it. 

Tea  likewise  loses  its  flavor  by  boiling. 
If  extreme  saving  must  be  made,  it  is  best 
to  get  what  is  good  first,  by  sunple  infu- 
sion, and  then  to  boil,  so  as  to  suit  all 


tastes.  Englidi  ladies  make  their  tea  up- 
on the  table,  and  do  not  boil  it  Soyer, 
the  celebrated  cook,  recommends  that  the 
pot,  'with  the  tea  in  it,  be  set  in  an  oven, 
or  over  a  spirit  lamp,  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  it  is  a  little  hotter  than  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  in  about  three  minutes  it  wul  be 
drawn. 

Mrs.  Partington  complained  to  her  gro- 
cer that  his  tea  was  not  so  strong  as  his 
butter.  "Perhaps  you  didn't  bile  it 
enough,  marm?*^  "Yes,  sir,  I  did.  I 
biled  it,  and  biled  it,  and  hUedii ;  and  the 
more  I  biled  it,  the  wealror  it  was." 


THE  HEART  AND  THE  LIFE. 

It  it  very  certain  t|iat  we  are  far  indeed 
from  heaven,  while  we  are  conscious  of  in- 
dulgence in  any  practice  of  vice.  Tet 
may  we  be  innocent  of  that»  and  still  fiir 
fix>m  the  goodness  of  Ohrist  It  is  neces- 
sarv  to  guard  our  conduct  by  the  warnings 
of  his  word ;  it  is  at  least  equally  necessa- 
rjr  to  cleanse  our  hearts  by  its  spirit.  Pu- 
rity of  life  comes  out  of  purity  of  heart. 
If  we  desire  to  be  good  outwards,  let  us 
see  to  it  that  we  do  good  inwards.  To 
avoid  the  ways  of  evil,  we  tnust  rid  our 
bosoms  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  which 
are  tiie  springs  of  evil. 

And  yet  again,  while  busy  with  the 
within,  conscious  of  the  sway  of  the  heart 
over  the  life,  let  us  remember  the  reactive 
power  of  the  life  upon  the  heart,  and  nour- 
ish purity  of  purpose,  by  righteousness  of 
act. 

The  heart  must  be  cleansed,  it  is  true, 
or  the  life  will  be  fiilse ;  but  the  heart 
cannot  be  kept  clean  ^among  the  habits  and 
associations  of  transgression.  We  must 
•*  cease  to  do  evil,  and  "  learn  to  do 
welL'*  Aye,  we  shall  cease  to  do  evil  by 
learning  to  do  well. 

We  must  ^renounce  every  known  prac- 
tice of  wrong,  promptly,  utterly.  We 
must  abandon  all  courses,  however  pleas- 
ant, and  to  others  innocent,  which  we  feel 
to  be  causes  of  offence  |to  us,  or  not  only 
will  our  efforts  at  improvement  be  vain, 
but  out  intentions  are  proved  to  be  of  the 
imagination,  not  the  wilL 

Tne  evil  thoujf^ht  cannot  be  dismissed 
while  we  linger  in  the  wicked  way. 
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The  disease  cannot  be  cored  while  we 
live  among  the  influences  which  occasion 
it 

Benewal  of  mind  and  reformation  of 

Eraotice  most  go  together.  Nor  most  we 
ope,  when  we  intrude  uponOod  in  prayer, 
seeking  cleanness  of  heart  with  hands  un- 
holy, mat  we  will  be  made  glad  by  his 
mercy,  and  emancipated  by  his  abundant 
pardon.  a,  a.  l! 

Oharleitovm, 


MRS.  JOHN  SMITH  AND  HER  ASPIRATIONS. 

Mrs.  John  Smith  aspired.  There  was 
an  aristocratic  clique  in  the  little  village, 
.consisting  of  the  families  of  Judge  Uaiv 
court,  lawyer  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Pome- 
roy,  a  rich  widow,  and  her  thre^  maiden 
daughters.  Mrs.  Smith's  eyes  and  heart 
were  turned  with  nainful  longings,  to  that 
elevated  circle.  0,  to  find  entree  there  ; 
to  become  one  of  the  select  few !  She 
courted  the  favor  of  Mrs.  Harcourt ;  she 
imitated  her  style  of  dress ;  she  flattered 
and  coaxed  her  children  ;  she  praised  her 
OIL  all  occasions,  in  hopes  that  some  su^- 
ed  encomium  would  reach  her  ears.  But 
all  in  vain.  Mrs.  Harcourt  acknowledged 
her  acquaintance  with  the  most  chilling  ci- 
vility. 

Mrs.  John  Smith  aspired.  That  was 
evident  in  the  names  of  her  children  — 
Matilda  Eulalia,  and  Orlando  Augustus. 
She  never  abbreviated  or  petted  their 
names,  but  pronounced  both  euphonic  ap- 
pellations. She  sent  them  to  a  private 
school,  the  same  where  the  young  Har- 
courts  and  Johnsons  attended,  that  their 
manners  might  be  moulded  as  well  as 
their  minds.  The  children,  in  spite  of 
training,  were  like  their  plain,  common 
sense  father.  They  loved  to  romp  and 
play  like  other  children  ;  they  hated  to  be 
dressed  up,  and  would,  in  imitation  of 
their  companions,  when  out  of  their  moth- 
er's hearing,  call  each  other  '*  Tilda  "  and 
•'Guss." 

This  ambitious  lldy's  maiden  name  was 
Jane  Higgins.  She  never  liked  the 
name,  andwas  in  haste  to  change  it ;  still 
it  did  require  a  sacrifice  of  long  cherished 
hopes,  to  become  Mrs.  John  Smith.     She 


had  dreamed  of  for^gn  counts  and  lor  1  s ; 
she  had  so  often  jMCtured  herself  the  star 
of  £Eishion  in  some  splendid  city,  tJiat,  to 
come  down  and  be  plain  John  SmiUi's 
wife,  was  a  damper  to  her  towering  nride. 
Mrs,  John  Smith!  you  could  fina  her, 
rich,  or  poor,  aristocratic,  or  plebeian,  in 
every  villase  and  town. 

But  while  Jane  Higgins  hentated,  John 
Smith  waited  with  an  air  of  easy  uncon- 
cern, for  her  reply  to  his  propoods.  He 
was  an  honest  youth,  pleasant-faced  and 
open-hearted,  with  a  nice  little  fortune  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Surely,  too  good 
an  offer  to  disdain,  and  as  Miss  Jane  had 
womanly  tact  enough  to  know  that  one 
negative  would  be  oonadered  final,  she 
graciously  acquiesced.  She  had  now  been 
his  wife  ei^ht  years,  and  a  kinder,  more 
indulgent  hudband,  woman  never  had. 

Mrs. -Smith  was  thrown  into  great  ex- 
citement one  day,  when  she  learned  that 
the  handsome  Oothic  cottage  across  the 
way  was  rented  by  a  wealthy  Boston  gen- 
tleman. By  dint  of  much  questioning 
among  her  neighbors,  she  learned  that  his 
name  was  Arnold,  and  that  his  wife  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Haroourt.  In- 
stantly she  resolved  to  cultivate  Mrs.  "Ar- 
nold's acquaintance  —  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mrs.  Haroourt  I  0,  how  easy  it  might 
be  to  become  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
both  ladies ! 

One  evening  she  went  to  a  lecture. 
As  she  seated  herself  in  a  conspicuous  ' 

SUce,  she  noticed  tiiat  Mrs.  Harcourt  and 
[rs.  Arnold  occupied  the  settee  behind 
hers.  Though  unobserved  by  them,  she 
plumed  herself  considerably  upon  being  so 
near  these  magnates  of  fashion. 

The  ladies  were  conversing  fiimiliarly  in 
low  tones,  yet  so  distinctly  that  Mrs. 
Sjnith  heard  their  words. 

Said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  '<  You  will  find 
Mrs.  John  Smith  a  charming  woman ;  I 
am  glad  she  is  your  neighbor." 

Mni.  Smith  was  overwhelmed  with  aa- 
tonishment  and  delight  She  inclined  her 
ear  and  listened  intenUy. 

"  Some  ladies  have  a  dififerent  opinion 
of  her.  I  have  heard  her  spoken  of  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  thought  I  should  not 
care  to  make  her  acquaintance.'' 

"  0,  Mrs.  Arnold  I  you.  have  been  mis- 
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informed !  She  is  a  yeij  inteUi^nt  kdj> 
and  qaiie  literary  in  her  taste ;  she  has  not 
had  the  advantages  of  much  good  society, 

Cher  manners  are  most  elegant.  She 
a  little  girl  and  boy,  beantifdl  chil- 
dren, and  so  well  behayel !  If  yon  have 
no  objections,  I  will  ask  her  to  call  upon 
yoo." 

•*  Certainly,  I  have  none ;  for  I  con- 
fide in  vour  judgment.  But  how  strange- 
ly my  husband  was  deceived.  He  was  in- 
iiodnced  to  her  yesterday,  and  was  not  far 
▼orably  impressed;  he  thought  her  vain 
and  vulgar,  not  well  bred  by  any  means.'' 

*'  I  know  who  you  mean,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Harcourt  with  a  low  laugh ;  we  are 
talking  of  different  persons }  I  forgot  that 
Tou  had  two  neighbors  named  John  Smith, 
xou  are  thinking  of  the  merchant's  wife,  I 
kave  reforenoe  to  your  right  hand  neigh- 
bor. She  is  the  Mrs.  John  Smith  I  wish 
you  to  know. 

Our  heroine  did  not  Mnt  —  die  made 
no  sound  or  motion,  though  a  frightful  tu- 
mult was  raised  in  h^  breast  For  her,  her 
to  be  called  vain  and  vuhar — ^not  v^U- 
hnd;  and  that  Mrs.  John  Smith,  over  the 
way,  a  mechanic's  wife,  a  charming  wo- 
man, a  lady  of  eiegant  mannen  I  0,  it 
WIS  too  much  to  bear ;  such  indignity, 
flodi  injustice  1  That  Mrs.  Smith  was  a 
mere  upstart!  Did  she,  the  merchant's 
lady,  chance  tp  have  a  new  dress  or  bon- 
net, the  mechanic's  wife  was  sure  to  come 
out  with  something  more  stylish.  She 
knew  that  Mrs.  Smith  aped  her,  but  she 
demised  the  creature  on  that  account. 
Saen  beautiful,  well-behaved  children! 
Look  at  Bfatilda  Enlalia  and  Orlando  Au- 
gustus! Ah — "  Mrs.  Smith's  mental 
ocMnmentaiy     ran     something     in     this 


She  heard  not  a  word  of  the  lecture  ; 
Ae  walked  home  by  her  husband's  side  in 
utter  silence  ;  but  when  safe  in  her  cham- 
ber, her  grief  and  rage,  the  more  violent 
toft  kmg  restraint,  burst  forth.  She  flung 
herself  upon  the  lounge  and  fell  into  hys- 
teria. -^ 

Honest  John  was  frightened  at  her  sud- 
den and  inexplicable  illness.  He  flew 
hither  and  thither,  he  chafed  her  hands, 
dadied  water  in  her  face,  and,  as  a  last 
jeeort,  seised   the    camphor-botde,    and 


awkwardly  spilled  its  contents  over  her 
new  purple  silk.  At  this  last  demonstra- 
tion she  shrieked  dramatically,  and  wildly 
entreated  him  not  to  murder  her,  but  to 
let  her  die  in  peace. 

"  My  dear  Jane,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
are  you  sick,  or  has  anything  happened 
amiss  ?  do  tell  me  !  " 

But  Mrs.  Smith  had  no  power  to  ex- 
plain. Her  emotion  could  not  find  ex- 
pression in  words,  and  if  she  did  speak, 
her  obtuse  husband  would  not  understand, 
f(nr  he  had  no  aspirations,  or  if  he  had, 
they  were  unlike  ners.  , 

After  a  few  futile  attempts  to  soothe 
and  comfort  his  distressed  lady,  Mr.  Smith 
retired  to  let  the  storm  expend  itself, 
alone.  He  had  a  very  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  similar  attacks  which  had  never 
proved  fatal,  in  spite  of  the  dangerous  ap- 
pearances. 

Mrs.  Smith  arose  next  morning  in  a 
calmer  state  of  mind,  yet  irritable  and  very 
bitter  towards  her  neighbor  over  the  way. 
Last  night  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 
heard  the  mechanic's  wife  praised  to  her 
own  disparagement;  not  th^  first  time  she 
had  heard  Mary  and  Charlie  Smith  eulo- 
gized as  model  children.  She  had  always 
tried  to  keep  her  children  from  them,  now 
she  was  resolved  that,  they  should  never 
play  together  again.  But  the  sharpest 
sting  of  all  was,  that  ^^  Harcourt  knew 
that  Mrs.  Smitili  and  counted  her  as  a 
finend!  What  arts  the  creature  must 
have  used,  she  could  not  pretend  to  guess; 
but  what  an  idea !  the  Judge's  aristocrat- 
ic lady  visiting  the  mechanic's  wife  ! 

At  breakfast  time,  the  children  came 
running  in,  from  out  doors,  fuU  of  joy. 
"  O,  mother,  mother,  may  we  ffo  to  Mary 
Smith's  party,  this  afternoon?  ' 

"How  do  you  know  she  is  going  to 
have  a  party?" 

"  She  and  Charlie  have  been  over  here 
this  morning/'  said  Matilda,  "and  they 
told  us  all  about  it" 

*'  Naughty  children !  many  and  many  a 
time  I  have  told  you  not  to  play  witii  Ma- 
ry and  Charlie  Smith.  I  can't  account 
for  the  attraction,  I  am  sure ! " 

"  But  why  can't  they  plav  together  ?  " 
asked  the  fother ;  where  is  the  barm  ?  " 

''  You  know  I  dcm't  like  Mrs.  Snuth, 
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she  is  my  ayersion !  and  her  children  are 
jnst  like  her." 

"  I  know  yon  don't  fiinqy  her,  but  why 
I  can't  understand,  for  she  is  a  universal 
fiivorite." 

**  I  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
disliking  her,"  retorted  the  lady  sharply; 
*'  and  I  shall  not  call  upon  her*  nor  let  my 
children  mingle  with  hers.'^  ' 

"  Mother,  cried  Orlando,  plucking  at 
her  sleeve,  "say,  can't  we  go  to  the 
party?" 

"  T  tell  you  no !  " 

*'  Why,  it's  Mary's  birth-day,  and  all 
the  little*children  are  going.  Her  mother 
is  gomg  to  make  lots  of  <^es  and  tarts, 
and  her  father  has  bought  oranges  and 
nuts.  0,  dear,  we  must  go  I  "  and  Mar 
tilda  clasped  her  hands  in  the  eagerness  of 
her  appeal. 

''Matilda  Eulalia,  don't  say  another 
word  about  the  party,  but  sit  down  and 
eat  your  breakfast;  the  table  has  been 
wai^g  this  half  hour." 
^  Mr.  Smith  was  vexed  at  his  wife's  un« 
just  decision,  and  felt  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  children,  but  he  hated  a  quar- 
rel, and  ezpenenoe  had  taught  him  that 
he  would  come  off  worsted  in  a  contest,  so 
he  withdrew  in  silence. 

The  children  teased  and  pouted,  and 
flouted,  and  went  to  school  with  red  eyes 
and  sore  hearts.  Still  Mrs.  Smith  was  in- 
exorable. * 

**  Good  morning,"  said  .  a  cheerful, 
friendh^  voice.  She  started  and  beheld 
the  obiect  of  her  unfounded  hatred,  Mrs. 
John  Smith,  the  mechanic's  wife,  stood  in 
the  dining-room  door-way.  She  had 
thrown  a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  and 
ihin  across  die  street  to  ask  her  neighbor 
to  let  Matilda  and  Orlando  attend  her  chUr 
dren's  party.  She  was  dressed  in  a  nice- 
ly fitting  calico  wrapper,  her  dark  hair 
was  bound  smoothly  around  a  h^ad  of  fine 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  her 
&ce  was  well  formed  and  winning  in  its 
expression,  and  her  beautiful  brown  eyes 
epoke  volumes  in  favor  of  their  possessor, 
^e  looked  the  lady,  and  a  bom  lady  she 
was,  by  right  of  the  inherent  qualities  of 
her  soul. 

'•  GtKxl  morning  I "  she  repeated,  smil- 
ing and  nodding. 


"  Gt)od  morning,"  said  liie  mecohant's 
lady,  coldly  and  stiffly,  meanwhile  flatter- 
ing herself  that  that  coldness  and  ^ABmss 
was  haughty  condescension ;  ''  will  yon 
take  a  seat?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  am  busy  with  tt 
important  baking  on  my  hands.  Itis  lit^ 
tie  Mary's  birth-day,  and  she  is  to  cela* 
brate  it  with  a  party.  Will  you  let  jwi 
children  come  early  after  dinner  ?  " 

Now  it  ^as  our  aspiring  Mrs.  Smiih'tf 
time  to  triumph.  To  be  able  to  refuse  * 
dvility  point  blanks  was  a  {»ivilege  sho 
had  longed  to  enjoy.  '*  I  beg  you  to  ei> 
euse  me,  but  really  I  disaj^rove  of  hrge 
parties  for  children,  and,  on  all  ocoaffiOB8» 
I  endeavor  to  keep  mine  by  themselves  m 
much  as  possible  I " 

A  puziled  smile  parted  the  lips  d  little 
Mary^s  mother ;  it  rose  to  her  eyw,  and 
lighted  them  with  a  gleam  of  surprise  and 
amusement,  and  then  with  a  slight  flnsh» 
showing  wounded  feeling,  she  bowed  and 
olently  turned  away. 

At  noon  time  the  children  clamovooslj 
renewed  their  imj^rtunities*  They  could 
not  be  denied  gomg  to  the  party:  Lilj 
Johnson,  and  Jl^die  and  Sarah  Haioouit 
were  going,  why  could  not  they  ? 

This  put  a  new  &ce  unon  affiurs ;  LUj 
Johnson  and  the  little  Haroourts  were  to 
be  there.  Mrs.  Smith  began  to  remik 
that  she  had  cut  her  neighbor  so  decided- 
ly, but  it  was  too  late  to  retract  now. 
So  through  t^iat  bug  Saturday  after- 
noon, while  the  shouts  of  the  merty  partjy 
over  the  way  rung  upon  the  air, 
**  Tilda"  and  '*  Quss  "  moned  about  the^ 
house  and  cried,  or  wrangled  with  eaidi 
other* 

One  auspicious  morning  Mrs.  Smith 
awoke  to  find  herself  a  rich  woman.  The 
evening  mail,  delayed  beyond  its  usual 
hour,  brought  the  unexpected  tidioAS  of 
good  fortune  in  a  large  yellow  envelope^ 
sealed  with  a  red  wafer.  Mrs.  Smith  Ind 
retired  for  the  night,  so  the  important  mis* 
sive  was  albwed  to  lay  unopened  until 
morning.  It  might  however,  have  had 
some  magnetic  influence  upon  the  lady's 
visions,  for  she  floated  all  night  in  a 
charmed  dveam,  with  the  slitter  of  silka 
and  the  flad}  of  jewels  belure  her  eyes, 
and  seemed  toJbe  not  herself  but  some 
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liigb4>om  dneheflB  or  princess  of  rojal 
Uood. 

Sbe  had  nearly  completed  her  morning 
ioilet,  when  ahe  espied  the  letter  upon 
her  dreanng-table.  Her  oorrespondence 
ma  limited,  so  it  was  with  lively  cariosity 
tfiat  sbe  examined  the  superscription,  and 
tiien  eeparated  the  wafer.  A  few  ill-spek, 
flcrawling  lines,  were  traced  upon  the 
eoane  paper,  Imt  they  had  a  meanine 
which  cauaed  her  pulses  to  leap  as  though 
the  letter  was  chamd  with  electricity. 

An  aged  grand-uiiole  whom  she  had 
nerer  seen,  and  soaroehr  heard  of,  had 
suddenly  stepped  out  of  this  world,  leaving 
hia  property  to  be  divided  among  his  dis- 
tant relatives.  The  letter  announced  this 
fiiet,  and  that  she  had  a  chum  upon  fifty 
tiwusand  dollars. 

Mrs.  Smith  grew  giddy  with  joy,  vet, 
half  incredulous,  she  studied  the  imes 
over  and  over.  There  it  waa  in  plain  fig- 
urea,  $60,000.  And  it  was  hen,  all  heis. 
Sbe  was  a  rich  woman  now>  and  could 
bold  up  her  head  as  high  as  ^e  pleased. 

She  laughed  and  cried  alternately  ;  Ae 
walked  bade  and  forth  with  a  proud  sweep 
of  her  skuis;  she  amikd  oopgmtulations 
upon  herself  in  the  mirror,  and  tossed  her 
head  with  as  fine  an  air  as  any  Miss  Mo- 
Bride. 

While  thus  occupied,  Tilda  threw  open 
tlie  door,  calling  loudly,  "  Mother,  moth- 
er, Iweak&st  is  ready  and  waiting  I  father 
has  come  back  from  the  store,  and  Bridget 
IB  getting  crass  because  vou  are  so  late. 
O,  nave  you  got  a  letter  f  who  is  it  from, 
mother?^' 

**  Matilda  Eulalia,  my  dearest  dau^ter, 
oome  here  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Smithy  radiantly. 

The  little  maiden  advanced  as  she  was 
bid  and  was  received  in  her  mother's  arms 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy 
and  tenderness.  "  My  darling  child,  now 
I  am  8(/ happy  I  a  mat  fortune  has  fiiUen 
to  me;  I  am  a  rich  woman,  and  you  are 
an  heiress,  and  my  noble  boy  is  a  great 
heir !  I  had  such  dreams  last  night,  and 
no  wonder ! " 

•'O,  I  am  gUd,"  cried  the  child;  "and 
now  we  can  have  eveirthing  we  want  I  I 
shall  haye  a  piano  and  a  canary  bird  in  a 
gold  cage,  and  brother  can  have  a  pony 
and  a  real  gun*    Say,  ma ;  ass  yoa  ever 


so  rich,  and  can  vfo  have  everythiw  we 
want?" 

"  Yes,  my  little  heiress  I  " 

**  But  if  Orlando  is  a  grtat  hmr,  I'll  be 
a  {/reai  heiress^  too ;  I  will  have  as  much 
ashel" 

^iFB.  Smith  laughed  and  said,  "  Yes, 
certainly,  certainly,''  and  hastened  down 
stairs,  followed  by  the  little,  great  heiress, 
in  high  glee. 

"0,  father,"  she  cried,  "agreat,  biflc 
fortune  has  fallen  down  upon  mother,  and 
we  are  all  rich,  and  can  have  everything 
we  want  1  0,  brother,  you  can  have  a 
pony  and  a  gold  saddle,  if  you  like,  and  I 
8^1  have  a  piano  and  lots  and  lots  of 
jffettytfaings. 

''What  nonsense  pe  you  talking?'^ 
said  Mr.  Smith ;  "  oome,  the  breakfast  is 
ing  cold ;  let  us  sit  down  to  the  ta- 


''I  care  little  for  break&flt,"  said  the 
stately  mistress  of  fifty  thousand,  '*  and  let 
me  tell  you,  Mr.  Smith,  the  child  was  not 
talking  such  nonsense  as  you  suppose. 
Read  this  letter.  My  dear,  old  uncle, 
Lemuel  Higgins,  is  dead,  and  I  am  one  of 
his  heirs." 

Somewhat  mystified,  honest  John  Smith- 
took  the  letter  and  read.  He  had  never 
heard  of  her  dear  old  uncle  befc^e,  and 
thought  the  rich  relative  bad  stepped  in 
and  out  of  die  play  very  mysteriously. 

*'  This  is  strange,"  he  murmured,  knit- 
tine  his  brow.  "  I  never  heard  of  Iiemur 
el  Higgins  before." 

**  Rut  I  have,"  put  in  his  wife,  swell- 
ing with  importance;  "I  have  heard  c^ 
him  many  times  when  I  lived  home  with 
my  father.  He  was  a  bachelor,  a  queer 
sort  of  a  man.  He  went  off  a  long^  long 
time  ago,  to  the  Indian  frontiers  and  be- 
came a  trapper.  They  said  he  made  a 
vastfbrtune  trading  in  furs.  Noble  old 
^ntleman  I  I  little  thought  he'd  remem- 
ber me  so  generoui^  I " 

*'  I  don't  see  how  he  has  remembered 
you  at  all,  as  he  never  saw  or  heard  of 
you.  He  died,  and  as  he  left  no  will,  his 
money  is  to  be  divided  among  his  heirs." 

Mrs.  Smith  looked  in  di^ified  reproach 
upon  her  matfcerof^fiict  liusband,  then 
drew  her  handkerchief  forth  with  an  affact» 
ing  flourish,  and  wiped  her  eyes.      **  Yon 
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may  take  diis  as  coolly  aa  you  please/' 
she  murmared ;  **  you  may  be  nngratefdl, 
bat  I  shall  cherish  my  ancle's  name  with 
loving  reverence.  I  shall  ever  speak  of 
him  with  gratitude.  I  think  I  ought  to 
pat  on  mourning  as  a  mark  of  respect ;  I 
am  sare  it  would  be  veiy  becoming  and 
proper  in  me." 

Mr.  Smith  made  up  his  mouth  in  an  in- 
audible whistle,  cast  a  puzzled  look  upon 
his  wife,  then  studied  the  paper  in  Ids 
hand.  The  meaning  of  that  important 
document  was  just  beginning  to  impress 
itself  upon  his  obtuse  mind.  Fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  I  It  was  a  veiy  pleasant 
piece  of  information.  John  Smith  was 
truly  rejoiced,  as  any  sane  man  would  be 
in  like  circumstance^. 

Mrs.  Smith  watched  his  face  and  said, 
"  Tou  are  just  beginnmg  to  be  glad,  and 
to  realize  our  good  luck.  Why  don't  you 
congratulate  me  and  yourself  and  the  chil- 
dren?" 

Conoladed  next  month. 


MORNINS  HYMN. 


Translated  from  the  Spanisky  of  Iriarte. 

BT  D.    V.  JOHKSOir. 

Great  God!  to  whom  alone  I  owe 
My  breath,  and  every  sood  below; 
In  life  and  death.  BUBtained  by  Thee, 
Controller  of  my  destiny. 

When  the  first  beams  of  morning  rise. 
Accept  my  early  saorifioe; 
To  thee,  my  grateful  hymn  I'll  raise. 
And  consecrate  the  hour  to  praise. 

Make  me  each  moment  deeply  ftel, 
For  woes  that  Mercy  seeks  to  heal; 
Enclose  me  in  thy  arms  of  power. 
My  shield  when  dangers  round  me  lower. 

Parent  of  Good!  thronghont  this  day. 
Keep  me  from  sin's  alluring  way; 
May  I  thy  statutes  ne'er  offend. 
Where'er  my  mortal  footsteps  tend. 

Beheld  by  thine  Omniscient  eye. 
My  wants  are  known^my  needs  supply; 
Accept  my  work,  when  day  shall  close, 
And  give  thy  weary  child  repose. 

The  pure  examples  of  the  just, 
Inspire  my  hope,  aud  fix  my  trust; 
Bid  peace  attend  till  life  sh&U  wane. 
And  X  thy  heayenly  mansions  gain. 


SPRINa. 

A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL   DKAMA. 

BT  SABAH  B.  WIHSLOW. 
VAMBS  OV  OHILDBXH  WHO  JOIN  THB  K^Y. 

A  little  girl  dressed  to  represent  SpBmg. 

IBAITK,  CHARLIE,  LIZZIB, 

XALCOLK,  OBOROB,  JULIA, 

WILLIS,  Axinn,  ^'■-  ^, 

iBt  Singer  inviiible.  2d  Singer  inTlrible. 


$PRIN6. 


appears  and 


[  A  little  girl  representing  Spring 
sings  the  following :] 

I  brin^  the  warm  sun  beams 

And  the  gentle  shower, — 
I  breath  on  the  branches 

In  wood  or  in  bower ; 
The  branches  all  answer 

With  buds' and  with  leaves, 
Every  branch  for  itself 

A  Dright  garment  weaves. 
With  a  calm  loving  glanoe 

I  look  over  the  earth, 
And  quick  at  mj  call 

Come  the  green  spires  forth. 
Children  come,  come  out. 

Hasten  hither  away 
With  hoop,  ball  and  marbles,     * 

Come  greet  me  to-day. 

[Frank  and  Malcolm  enter  with  marbles.  ] 

Frank — 
Here  are  marbles,  sit  you  there. 
And  be  sure  you  count  with  care ; 
111  take  yours  and  number  right, —    i 

Malcolm — 
Please  don't  sit  so  near  me  quite. 

[Enter  Julia  and  Lisae.  ] 

Julia — 
What  a  bright  and  pleasant  day 
On  the  green  to  spend  in  play. 
Welcome,  welcome  sunny  Spring, 
Here  we'll  hop,  and  skip,  and  sing. 

lAzzie — 
Ghidly  leave  we  school  and  home. 
O'er  the  fields  awhile  to  roam.       • 
Here  comes  Ann  and  merry  Kate, 
Let's  go  meet  them — see,  they  wait. 

JuUa — 
Here  are  Charley,  George,  and  Will, 
Coming  slowly  up  the  hill. 

Eate^ 
Why  so  slow  there,  George  and  Charley, 
Hasten,  stop  not  there  to  parley. 
We  are  waiting,  don't  you  see, — 
AimI  time  waits  not,  for  you  nor  me. 
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Girls,  what  will  you  ?  we  axe  here, 
Seeking  spring-tizQe,  Bport  and  cheer. 


Ah !  what  will  we?  sport  and  play, 
All  this  livdong  sunny  day. 

Lizzie — 
Tes,  who  within  dark  wooden  walls 
Would  be  oooped  when  spring-time  oaUs ! 

Oeor^e — 
Hurra !  for  marbles,  balls  and  hoops, 
Better  now  than  slates  and  books. 

Annie — 
Yes,  till  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
When  the  school-bell  you  hear  calling. 

Charley^ 
Pleasant 's  the  sound  of  the  old  school  bell, 
When  lessons  are  learned  and  recited  well. 

Pleasant  enough  at  fitting  time. 
To-day  I  don*t  care  to  hear  its  chime. 

WUUe-- 
Slates,  and  books,  and  teacher,  too. 
Have  had  for  once  our  glad  adieu. 

If  hoops  and  balls  don't  give  offence, 
Sba'n't  we  at  once  a  game  commence— 
Toq'U  not  with  me  a  play  refuse  ? 
Eate— 
Yoa*re  just  the  playmate  I  would  choose ; 
So,  hie  away,  with  merry  bound. 
Poor  ball,  along  the  grassy  ground. 

WiUie-- 
A  game  at  grace,  for  Lii  and  me,— 
Here  arc  hoops  and  sticks  you  see. 

Lizzie — 
Letten  fiye  of  Willie's  name, 
Say  I  will ; — ^now  for  a  game. 

Hoop  and  beater  I  love  beet. 
And  these  I  choose  from  all  the  rest; 
Away  we*ll  hie,  in  happy  glee, 
Over  the  field,  dear  hoop  fmd  me. 

Come  Annie,  let  us  walk  this  way. 
If  you  don't  choose  to  join  the  play. 

Annte — 

I  will,  and  let  us  look  for  flowers. 

It  seems  quite  time  they  graced  our  bowers. 
Julia— 

What!  flowers  to  pluck  f  scarce  leaves  to- day 
OnoeaU  the  boughs.  Remember 'tis  not  May! 
Annie — 

Remember,  too,  the  voice  of  fall, 

Qires  the  arbutus  buds  a  call. 


JuUa — 
What!  all  winter  are  buds  below 
The  high  piled  drifts  of  cold,  cold  snow ! 

Annie — 
Indeed  there  are — and  here  is  one 
Just  oped  its  eye  to  an  April  sun. 

Qeorge — 
Hurra !  hurra !  I've  won  at  ball ! 

Charley — 

0  dear !  my  hoop  has  caught  a  fiJl ! 

Frank — 
I've  lost  a  marble  !  who  has  one 
To  loan  me  till  the  game  is  done ! 

Creorge — 
Marbles !  we  have  none  to  lend, — 
With  loss  and  fidl  the  plays  must  end. 

1st  voice  sings — 
PfeMsing  away  is  the  Spring-time  fisMt — 
Summer  wanes  with  its  b«tuty  and  Uoom^ 
Bright  Autumn  days  are  hurrying  past — 
Winter— chill  winter  is  here — give  room, — 
Passing  away  is  the  Spring-time  fast. 

Lizzie — 
What  voice  is  that !  who  sings  out  here, 
With  ringing  tones  so  sweet  and  clear. 

Hush!  there  again!  what  means  it  all ! 

WilUe— 

1  think  we'll  call  this  Magic  HalL 

2d  voice  commences  singing  these  lines : 
Life  now  with  you,  0  children,  dear^ 
Is  but  a  Spring-day  briebt  and  clear ; 
With  fearfess^tep  and  beaming  eye 
Ye  walk  its  bnght  paths  joyously . 
The  world  is  one  vast  «  Magic  Hall," 
Where  all  life's  thousands  voices  call — 
<*  I've  won" — is  heard  with  boasting  tone,— 
**  A  fiidl " — is  utttt«d  with  a  low  moan — 
«  I've  lost— I've  lost,"  who'll  loan  or  find, 
I  ^pins  here  so  **  weak  and  blind." 
Still  Faitn,  and  Truth,  and  gentle  Love^ 
Watch  and  call  from  heishts  above, — 
For  those  who  fall — for  Uiose  who  lose. 
We  treasures  have,  fVom  ours  wilt  choose  ? 
Accepting  these  no  thorns  will  meet 
The  pressure  of  thy  untried  feet. 
No  clouds  hang  darkley  o'er  thy  way 
But  such  as  ope  to  brighter  day  ; 
And  Fdth,  and  Truth,  and  gentle  Love, 
Bearing  the  peace-bough  from  above, 
Thy  brow  shall  wreath  with  its  fair  flowers, 
Which  fiide  nor  droop  thro'  all  life's  hours. 

[Whfle  this  is  being  sung  the  children  walk 
slowly  towards  the  place  from  whence  the  voice 
seems  to  proceed,  and  all  have  left  just  as  the 
singing  oeases.j 
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^Vttat's  €Mt. 


VICTORT  BR  DEFEAT? 

Every  loyal  heart  it  praying  for  the  salva- 
tion  of  oar  beloved  oonntry;  and  we  fod  that 
honor  and  liberty,  intereets  more  precious  than 
life  itself,  depend  upon  the  success  of  our 
union  arms.  When  last  summer  from  the 
bloody  fidd  of  strife,  the  terriUe  ery  of  tUftat 
was  borne  to  us,  and  Sa  the  jUrtt  moments  of 
tumult  and  horror  we  feared  to  see  our  very 
Oapifeal  desecrated  by  the  hands  of  traitors, 
even  strong  men  wept  and  shuddered.  How 
I>ale  with  grief,  or  stem  with  fierce  determina* 
tion  were  the  fiioes  that  met  us  then  ! 

Now  we  are  cheered  with  repeated  Tiotoriss, 
and  our  hearts  leap  with  joyftil  exultation. 
How  our  fethers  and  brothers  and  husbands 
shake  hands  and  congratulate  one  another 
with  beaming  smiles,  oier  a  victory ! .  Ah,  bat 
these  are  dear  bought  victories!  With  the 
shout  of  triumph  is  blended  the  wail  of  orphans 
and  widows,  and  rivers  of  tears  flow  by  the 
streams  of  blood. 

Pear  reader,  there  are  better  victories  than 
these,  glorious  as  we  esteem  tllbm,  bloodless 
victories  over  the  rebeUioos  elements  within 
the  human  souL 

-  Ton  arise  some  momisg  and  cavelesBlir  go 
about, your  duties  forgetting  to  Ibrtity  your- 
seWes  against  the  probable  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  Tour  fortress  is  weak  and  vulnerable 
at  some  points,  so  by  and  by  when  temptation 
assails  in  an  unguarded  moment,  you  are 
obliged  to  yidd  with  a  struggle  more  or  less 
severe,  as  the  esse  may  be. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  overcome  by  petu- 
lance, or  impatienee,  or  nneharitablenesw, 
perhaps  selfishness  has  eonquered  you,  or  you 
have  yidded  to  a  spirit  of  unreeonoiUation,  or 
ikithlessness,  or  ingratitjide.  It  may  be  you 
have  not  utterly  feUen,  and  have  been  guilt- 
kSB  with  your  lips,  so  that  no  human  being 
knows  of  the  eonfiiot  and  ignominious  defeat  in 
your  souL  But  you  know  it  by  the  sore 
woonds  of  your  q>irit,  and  he  who  watches 


from  above,  the  wmtiei  between  marshallef 
hosts,  and  shapes  events  so  as  to  carry  out 
his  infinite  plan,  notes  it  with  a  Father's  eye. 

Many  will  lie  down  upon  thdr  pillows  to- 
night, weeping,  or  sad  enough  to  weep,  be- 
cause moral  defeat  has  marked  the  day.  But 
those  who  have  conquered,  who  can  write 
'  victory  *  upon  the  golden  annals  of  the  day, 
will  fell  asleep  with  joy  and  gratitude  in  their 
hearts. 

Let  those  who  weep  take  courage,  fer  the 
noblest  have  often  erred,  and  asking  fiMrgive> 
ness,  begin  the  new  day  in  the  strength  of 
prayer  and  holy  resolutions.  Let  those  whs 
have  oonquered,  be  humble  in  their  joy,  ft>r 
without  the  help  of  heaven  they  may  fkll  to- 
morrow. 

Victory!  how  sweet,  how  stirring,  how 
glorious !  Defeat !  how  bitter,  how  cmsfamg, 
how  humiliating  !  Reader  mine,  which  shall 
the  recording  angel  register  for  jrou  this  day, 
victory  or  defeat  T  m.  s.  Sw 


Pear  readw,  have  you  ever  meditated  on 
that  curious  fiMsulty 

HMUNATUUI? 

What  a  wonderful  and  spicy  ingredient  of 
our  nation  it  is!  A  great  oreative  genius— a 
grand  artifioer  out  of  nothinf !  We  have  just 
been  perusing  the  fire  — a  brave,  crackling 
wood  fire  on  the  hearth  —  and  unconsciously 
lost  oursrives  in  an  imaginary  battle*  A  bali* 
tie  has  betn  feugfat  asoeng  the  flames  and  coals 
and  living  embers.  We  saw  the  charges  ot  the 
cavalry,  the  tSidl  of  men,  the  rout  and  oonfb- 
slon  of  the  combatants.  A  littis  |^1  is  at  our 
side  whose«yes  have  been  direecsd  to  tlie  sasM 
ot(ject,  but  no  word  had  been  for  some  time 
spoken,  and  no  hint  on  our  part  of  what  we 
saw*  Suddenly  she  spoke*  '*Po  you  see 
those  horsemen  in  the  fire,  flying  for  their 
lives?  They  are  the  South.  Po  you  see  that 
great  body  of  m^  after  th«B»  that  seen  to 
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grow  Imiger  and  laig«r,  and  to  completely 
ovenhadow  the  flying  horaemen  who  are  drop- 
ping to  pieoes  and  diasolTuigT  They  ave  the 
Korth!" 

All  this  was  graTely  uttered,  as  if  a  matter 
of  absolute  Hust  How  happened  hei^  imagina- 
tion and  OOPS  to  play  the  same  trick  at  the 
same  time?  who  can  tell? 

A  eorrespondent  sends  ns  aoonple  of  onrkms 
instances  of  the  eflicaoy  of  imagination,  as  a 
healing  medium.  We  think  they  explain  oer- 
tMB  effiBots  in  the  modem  wonder  worid,  which 
are  attributed  to  quite  other  agencies.  The 
first  is  a  case  of  cure  by  what  he  calls. 
THERMOIIEJRIO    TREATMENT. 

In  the  lifb  of  Sir  Humphrey  DaTy  we  find  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  cure  of  a  man  who  for 
seren  years  bad  suffered  under  a  malady  that 
entirely  disabled  him  from  work.  It  was  soon 
after  the  discoTery  of  oxygen  gas.  Dr.  Bed- 
does  had  applied  oxygen  to  cure  diseases  of  the 
l^ngs,  with  astonishing  success;  and  had  ex- 
toided  its  use  to  many  diseases  with  which  the 
lungs  seemed  to  haye  nothing  to  do,  yet  whTch 
were  strikingly  affected  by  the  gas.  Bayy, 
then  a  youth,  was  assistant  to  Beddoes,  and 
made  the  gas,  put  it  into  bladders,  and  admin- 
istered  it  to  the  patients,  through  a  tube  and 
mouth-piece.  In  order  to  be  entirely  scientific, 
it  was  the  practice  to  obserre  the  change  of 
temperature  of  the  blood  caused  by  the  gas; 
this  was  done  by  patting  a  thermometer  down 
the  patient's  mouth,  before  and  after' the  ope- 
ration. The  patient  in  this  case,  was  an  igno- 
rant man,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  process  to 
which  he  was  to  be  snluected.  He  was  seated 
in  a  chair  like  a  barber's,  hn  head  tamed  back, 
and  the  thermometer  put  into  his  mouth  for 
Bereral  minutes.  When  it  was  removed,  he 
stretched  his  limbs,  and  declared  that  he  felt 
much  reliered.  Bayy  winked  at  the  spectators 
and  sent  the  patient  away  without  administer- 
ing the  gas;  and  this  opera^n  was  repeated 
eyery  day  fi>r  a  fortnight,  when  the  patient 
was  entirely  cured.  Br.  Beddoes,  who  pub- 
lished a  mohthly  medical  journal,  could  not 
wait  tor  the  next  number  of  it,  but  must  pub- 
fish  a  pamphlet  to  inform  mankind  of  the  cuie, 
sod  was  preyented  from  doing  so  only  by  the 
eonibssion  of  Bayy  that  he  had  taken  the  liber- 
ty  to  experiment  on  the  patient's,  imagination. 

CBpt  B.,  who  sawed  off  the  figure-head  of 
the  Constitution,  is  a  practical  joker.  He  once 
had  a  pass^iger  who  had  a  tooth-ache,  and 
vas  indigoaiit  beoause  there  was  no  instni- 


ment  on  board  to  draw  it  The  captain  got 
nettled  by  his  yiolenoe,  and  determined  to  '*  get 
to  the  windward  of  him;"  so  he  asked  him 
yery  soothu^gly,  what  he  could  do  with  a 
tooth-puller  if  he  had  it,  he  never  pulled  a 
tooth.  "  Bo  f  "  groaned  the  passenger,  "  any 
one  can  draw  a  tooth,  after  a  feishion,  and 
your  owners  ought  to  be  sunk  for  sending  a 
ship  without  <»e;  every  medicine  chest  should 
have  one!" 

*'  Good  gracious!  I  {tever  thought  of  the 
medicine-chest  I'll  look  into  it;  peihaps 
there  may  be  one  in  it"  The  chest  was 
brought  out  and  overhauled  by  the  captain^ 
who  managed  to  place  the  handle  of  a  cork- 
screw in  Ml  view  of  the  passenger,  but  out  of 
his  own  sight,  while  he  searched  all  other  parts 
of  the  chest.  It  made  the  tooth-ache  easier,— 
a  good  deal  easier,— quite  easy;  —  in  fhct,  it 
quite  passed  aw|y,  andhe  need  not  trouble 
hirasel^to  find  the  instrament" 

Years  afterward  the  captain  met  his  passen^ 
ger,  and,  after  diicoursing  on  the  times,  asked 
whether  his  tooth  had  troubled  him  again*  It 
had  not  ached  since  that  time,  although  it  had 
decayed. 

"  WeU,"  said  the  eaptain,  <<Idid  not  have 
mueh  hope  of  curing  that  tooth.ache,  but  I 
thought  it  well  to  try.** 

"  Fott  cure  it!  how  so  7  Tou  did  not  touch 
it" 

'^  Well,  I  did  as  much  as  most  doctors  do;  I 
set  your  imagination  at  work  upon  it,  but  it 
was  rather  a  desperate  dodge.  If  I  had  really 
had  a  stout  turnkey  to  show  you  I  should  have 
iblt  sure;  but  having  only  a  cork-screw,  I  was 
doubtful.  Tou  trecollect  that  handle?  Well« 
my  opinion  is,  that  when  a  man  isdesponding, 
you  must  encourage  him  with  a  littie  pity,  and 
when  he  is  violent,  you  must  show  him  an  in- 
strument A  sugar  pill,  or  a  cork-screw  will 
do,  ifhebelieres  aright" 


THE  PLAaUE. 

The  following  most  graphic  and  appaling 
picture  of  the  *<  Great  Plague"  of  166$  is  taken 
from  the  romance  of  Bothelau,  and  is  sketched 
with  a  master's  hand.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  many  of  our  readers  that  this  terrific  pesti- 
lence, the  most  awfiil  thaC  ever  desolated  a  dv- 
ilixed  country,  wellmigh  made  London  a  des- 
ert, and  its  ravages,  as  has  always  been  believ- 
ed, were  only  stayed,  when  a  dreadfU  fire 
which  burned  fi>r  wedcs  unchecked,  had  laid 
half  the  great  dty  in  ruins.     We  read  the  de- 
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ioription  in  our  childhood,  and  hate  neTer  met 
it  sinoe  ontil  this  day,  but,  to  indelibly  was  it 
burned  into  our  memory,  that  nothing  has 
eyer  been  able  to  defAce  it,  and  through  all  the 
years  that  haye  interrened,  we  could  at  any 
time  haye  repeated  it  almost  line  for  line.^ 
£d.] 

'*In  its  malignity  it  engrossed  the  ills  of  all 
other  maladies  anl  made  Doctors  despicable. 
Of  a  potency  equal  to  death  it  possessed  itself 
of  all  his  armories,  and  was  itself  the  death  of 
eyery  other  mortal  distemper.  The  touch,  yea. 
the  yery  sight  of  the  inflicted  was  deadly;  and 
its  si^  were  so  sudden,  that  fSimilies  seated  in 
happmess  at  their  meals,  haye  seen  the  plague 
K>ot  begin  to  redden,  and  haye  wildly  scattered 
themseWes  forever.  The  cement  of  society  was 
dissolved  by  it.  Mothers  when  they  saw  the 
^gn  of  infection  on  the  babes  at  their  bosom, 
cast  them  from  them  with  abhorrence.  Wild 
places  were  sought  for  shelter;— some  went  in- 
to ships  and  anchored  themselves  aflir  off  on 
the  waters.  But  the  angel^hat  was  pouring 
the  yial,  had  afoot  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the 
dry  land.  No  place  was  so  wild,  that  the  plague 
did  not  visit—none  so  secret  that  the  quick- 
sighted  pestilence  did  not  discover— none  could 
fly  that  It  did  not  overtake. 

It  was  as  if  heayen  had  repented  the  making 
of  mankind,  and  was  shoyeling  them  all  into 
the  sepulchre.  Justice  was  forgotten,  and  her 
courts  deserted.  The  terrified  jailors  fled  from 
the  felons  that  were  in  fotters— the  innocent 
and  the  guilty  leaded  themselves  together, 
and  kept  within  their  prison  for  safety— the 
grass  grew  in  the  market-places:  the  cattle 
went  moaning  up  and  down  tne  fielos,  wonder- 
ing what  had  become  of  their  keepers;  the 
rooks  and  the  ravens  came  into  the  town  and 
built  their  nests  in  the  mute  belfries: — silence 
was  universal,  save  when  some  infected  wretch 
was  seen  clamoring  at  a  window. 

For  a  time  all  commerce  was  in  coffins  and 
shrouds,  but  even  that  ended.  Shrifts  there 
were  none;  churches  and  chapels  were  open, 
but  neither  priest  nor  penitent  entered:  all 
went  to  the  enamel  house.  The  sexton  ana  the 
physician  were  cast  into  the  same  deep  and 
wide  grave:  the  testator  and  his  heirs  and  ex- 
ecutors were  hurled  ft^nuthe  same  cart  into  the 
same  hole  together.  Fires  bfeoame  extinguished, 
as  if  its  elements,  too,  had  expired.  The  seams 
of  the  sailorless  ships  yawned  to  the  sun. 
Though  doors  were  left  open,  and  eotfers  un- 
watched,  there  was  no  theft— for  all  offences 
oeased,  and  no  crime,  but  the  uniyersal  wo  of 
peetilenoe,  was  heard  of  among  men.  The 
weUs  OYcrflowed  and  conduits  ran  to  waste;  the 
dogs  banded  themselves— haying  lost  their 
masters— and  ran  howling  over  all  the  land— 
horses  perished  of  funine  in  their  stalls— old 
friends  but  looked  s^  one  anothw  when  they 
met,  keeping  themselves  tdx  aloof— the  children 
went  wandering  up  and  down,  and  numbers 
were  seen  dead  m  all  comers.  Nor  was  it  only 
in  England  that  the  plague  so  raged.  It  tray- 
•led  oyer  a  third  part  of  the  whole  earth,  like 
the  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  as  if  some  dreadftil 
thing  had  been  interposed  between  the  world 
Mid  the  8un»  the  soaioe  of  lifb. 
•  •  •  • 


At  that  epoch,  for  a  short  time,  there  was  a 
silenee,  ana  eyery  person  in  the  street  for  a 
moment  stood  sttU,  and  London  was  as  dumb 
as  a  churchyard.  Again  the  sound  of  a  bell 
was  heard— for  it  was  that  sound,  so  long  nn- 
he«rd,  which  arrested  the  multitude  and  caus- 
ed their  silence.  At  the  third  toll  a  uniyersal 
shout  arose,  as  when  the  herald  proclaims  the 
tidings  of  a  great  battie  won,  and  then  there 
was  a  second  silence.  The  people  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  with  anthems  of  thankftilnesB  re- 

n*  ed  in  the  dismal  sound  of  that  tolling  death 
—for  it  was  the  signal  pf  the  plague  being 
so  abated  that  toen  might  again  mourn  for 
their  friends,  and  hallow  their  remains  with  the 
solemnities  of  a  burial" 


MEMORIES. 

Among  the  papers  and  books  left  In  our  poc- 
session  by  the  late  publisher  of  the  Repository, 
we  find  many  choice  pieces  that  we  do  not  re* 
collect  ev w  seeing  in  print.  From  these  we 
select  one  by  Mrs.  8.  G.  £.  Mayo,  and  another 
by  Henry  Bacon.  They  will,  to  many  of  our 
readers,  call  up  memories  of  the  past,  when, 
unitedly,  these  departed  friends  edited  the  Be- 
pository,  and  in  which  work  they  continued 
until  they  were  called  to .  a  better  home.  We 
yenture  also,  to  publish  another  piece  written 
by  one  who  was  the  companion  of  the  late  pub- 
lisher in  his  early  manhood,  one  who  is  not 
known  as,  nor  ever  aspired  to  be  an  author. 
Tears  haye  passed  since  she  left  this  earthly 
yale,  and  now  there  is  a  happy  re-union  in 
heaven,  where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  ^y. 
en  in  marriage.  We  know  these  gems  will  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Bepository. 

OUB  STAB. 

BT  MBS.  S.  0.  B.  HITO. 

When  eve  in  all  its  sweet  repose. 

Falls  lightiy  o'er  the  earth. 
And  human  life  no  longer  flows 

In  streams  of  noisy  mirth; 
When  nodding  flowers  fold  up  the  wings 

That  iknned  the  droway  bee. 
One  radiant  Star  shines  forth  and  brings 

Sweet  memories  of  thee. 

Our  itarf    How  oft  when  misty  shades 

Haye  curtained  o*er  the  yiles; 
And  birds  that  fiU*d  the  woody  glades. 

Have  ceased  their  witching  tatos; 
How  oft  that  one  bright  constant  Star 

Will  waken  Memory's  tide. 
And  bid  me  wish,  when  distant  fkr. 

To  call  th4€  to  my  Hde^ 

Hours  spent  with  thee,  beneath  its  liglit. 

Haye  been  too  deeply  blest; 
The  spell  that  bound  me  with  its  might. 

WhyneeditbeconfeMed? 
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The  beating  of  a  kindred  heart  — 

Sweet  sympathy  of  mind  -* 
How  oan  I,  when  we  are  apart, 

That  mystic  spell  nnbina  7 

OubStaa!  oh,  let  its  golden  beams. 

Where'er  thy  path  may  be, 
Wake  gentle  thoughts  of  her  whose  dreams 

Have  been  too  sweet  of  thee; 
And  whensoe'er  in  silent  prayer, 

I  meet  its  hallowed  ra^. 
For  thee,  twin  ol^ect  of  its  oare, 

For  th€€f  my  heart  shall  pray. 

KUGARA,  SEPT.  19, 1890. 

BT  HSmiT  BAOOJI. 

I'Te  seen  thee,  ETerlasting  Ood,  to-day! 
And  mutely  at  thy  fieet,  my  thought  look'd  up 
In  adoration  that  has  made  me  strong. 
O,  there  U  strength,  that,  like  the  rushing 

'    wind. 
Comes  to  my  every  nerre  with  quiok'ning 

power. 
When  I  behoI4  the  greatness  of  thy  glorious 

works. 
As  in  the  poet*s  lines.    I  feel  his  souL 
Why  are  so  beautlAil  thy  grandest  deeds? 
Why  so  sublime  thy  works  of  power,  my  QodT 
The  *'  Toioe  of  water  "  answers  me  to-day: 
Ml  power  in  Ood  U  beauHfulf    His  stroke 
Bids  glory  live;  and  from  ten  thoupand  urns 
Pours  the  effulgence  of  Creatiye  Mind; 
That  bids  rererberant  echo  but  repeat 
The  sounding  floods  of  living  light  and  joy. 

I  have  been  nearer  to  thee,  Qod,  to-day! 
And  in  bewildering  eztaoy  of  thought, 
I  look  to  thee  in  prayer,  and  pray  that  I 
Hay  know  this  blessedness  of  soiQ  again. 
By  Memor>'s  power;  for.  then,  as  loftiest  Alps 
Catch  the  first  glory  of  the  rising  sun, 
Bo  shall  my  spirit,  lifted  high,  receive 
The  kindling  of  the  hght  that  beams  to  give 
Kew  thought  to  mind,  new  glory  to  our  day. 

FABTINO  HYMN. 

BT  L.  ▲•  T. 

The  time  has  come,  the  hour  b  near, 
That  brings  with  it  a  silent  tear; 
Now  sadness  fills  each  throbbing  heart. 
And  gladness  flies  that  we  mum  part 

We  oft  have  met  in  visions  sweet, 
Pursued  our  task  in  concert  meet; 
Hearts  congenial  here  have  twined 
The  lasting  chords  of  firiendship  kind. 

And  then  this  hall  to  science  dear, 
Bemembrance  oft  shall  linger  near; 
With  vivid  touch  shfill  wake  the  past. 
And  bid  each  scene  forever  last 

And  you,  kind  teacher,  tain  we*d  bless. 
And  this,  our  grateful  thought  express; 
Hay  Heaven  repay  vour  touiwme  cares 
For  this  reward  we'll  blend  our  prayers. 

But  now  to  all,  we  say,  fkreweH: 
Hay  this  sweet  hope,  each  sigh  dispel; 
That  we  again  may  meet  aboTCf 
Bnoixtledin  etenial  loTe« 


The  fbllowing  is  a  unique  specimen  of 

NATURAL   POETRY. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Keep  in  his  Narrative,  says 
that  while  passing  in  a  steamer,  he  saw  an  old 
lady  sitting  on  a  box.  watching  the  rest  of  her 
baggage  at  her  feet,  and  singing  frequently: 
Qreat  box,  littie  box, 
Band-box  and  bundle^ 
One,  two,  three,  four. 

Great  box,  littie  box, 
Band.box  and  bundle— 
One  two,  three,  four. 


ffixty  years  ago,  an  old-fashioned  man  wrote 
the  following  rude  lines  on  the  opening  page 
of  a  cherished  book.-  We  meet,  occasionally, 
even  at  this  time,  individuals  to  whom  we 
should  like  to  repeat  them. 

**  If  I  this  book  do  lend  to  you. 
Or  you  of  me  do  borrow. 
So  soon  as  jrou  have  read  it  through. 
Pray  bring  it  back  the  morrow. 

Then  after  which,  if  you  do  want 
To  borrow  yet  another, 
Just  come  to  me  and  you  shall  see 
That  I  can  lend  the  other. " 


BOOK  NOTICE. 

The  Sunday  School  Companion,  designed 
fbr  Bible  Classes,  and  the  older  classes  in  the 
Sunday  Schools.  By  Rev.  J.  O.  Bartholo- 
mew.  Boston;  Tompkins  &  Co.,  186S. 
pp.  130. 

This  book  comes  the  nearest  of  anything  we 
have  seen,  of  that  oft  attempted  work,  the  sug^ 
geition  of  thought,  and  the  niimulating  of  the 
mind  in  its  pursuit  of  truth.  Most  books  save 
the  minds  of  the  students  all  labor  —  make 
them  merely  reeeptaelu  of  thought  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew has  done  the  hundred-fold  better 
thing, '  has  given  a  treatise  which  will  make 
the  student  fAinAc  as  well  as  receive  thought 
A  question  is  asked;  the  answer  is  given  as 
briefly  and  concisely  as  possible;  then  foQows 
the  Scripture  quotation,* illustrative  and  con- 
firmatory of  the  answer.  In  this  way,  the  au- 
thor has  given  twenty-seven  chapters  on  Bibli- 
cal Themes  —  such  as  Revelation,  the  Law,  the 
Priesthood,  the  new  Dispensation,  the  Gospels, 
the  Episties,  Scriptural  Views  of  <3od,  Man, 
Prayer,  of  Death,  of  the  Future  lAte.  The 
book  will  be  welcome  in  all  our  Sunday 
schools.  Teachers,  we  are  sure,  will  find  it  ftiU 
of  suggestion,  and  will  be  greatiy  aided  by  it 
in  their  labors.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  book  is  decidedly  extra.  It  has,  so  fhr  as 
we  have  seen,  neither  rival  nor  secondi  Even 
a  poor  book  in  such  a  diees  would  be  welcome. 
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a  For  life  and  love,  and  friends  and  home, 

And  eyery  earthly  blessing  given, 
For  Bin  destroyed,  and  death  undone, 

And  every  sonl  at  last  in  heaven,— 
Oh,  Heavenly  Father,  Heavenly  Father, 

—  Heart  of  grace  so  large  and  free*- 
For  all  the  mercies  of  thy  love, 

What  ean  we,  Lord,  retarn  to  theet 


8  Thoa  Holy  Ghost  of  Ood  come  down. 
Flood  every  soal  with  love  divine; 

And,  Father,  send  thine  only  Son, 
Let  Christ  be  oars  as  well  as  Thine; 

Theo;  Heavenly  Father,  Heavenly  Father, 
Childish  thongh  oar  praise  may  be. 

It  well  may  join  an  angel's  song, 

>   For  ftU  its  tones  shall  throb  with  Theo  I 
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THE  MINSTREL  MD  HIS  BRIDE. 

BT  MBS.  0.  M.  8AWT1EB. 

Bard  and  minstrel  I  What  associations 
of  beaniy  and  delight  do  those  names  of 
another  and  long  vanished  age  ^waken  in 
Ihe  mind !  As  onr  fingers  trace  the  magic 
words,  what  gorffeoos  pictures  c^  princely 
baDqnets  and  splendid  tourneys,  of  dove- 
ejed  sweetness  and  queen-like  beaniy ,  of 
panoplied  kni^ts  and  careering  steeds, 
float  in  dreamy  and  bewildering  mazes 
tkron^  the  brson  I 

In  the  old  romantic  days  of  chivalry  and 
knightly  valor,  there  was  no  art  more  cul- 
tirated  and  more  hcmored  than  that  of  the 
minstrel,  or  minne-smger.  The  minstrel, 
with  his  harp  and  his  fiery  glance  of  love 
and  inspiration,  was  more  potent  to  stir 
die  heart  of  nations  than  the  monarch  on 
his  throne.  Nobles,  princes,  and  even 
king^  ofttimes  forsook  weir  iMa  and  their 
dangers,  to  indulge  in  the  beautiful  dreams 
a[  poesy ;  or,  uniting  the  harp  with  the 
ewitdt  went  fbrth^  hmce  in  rest,  to  do,  as 
^MTtuiie  might  direct,  good  battle  for  the 
<^ppre8fled,  or  to  chant  the  praises  of  beau- 
ty m  tiie  bower  of  their  lady-love. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
crusades,  that  this  beautiful  art  attained 
the  tenith  of  its  glory ;  and  it  is  a  well-atr 
tested  tradition,  that  Ehgland's  chivalrous 
king,  the  lion-hearted  Itichard,  was  him- 
self a  minstrol  of  no  ordinary  ment.  Fos- 
tered and  cherished  by  so  great  a  monarch, 
the  atmosphere  of  hiis  presence  was  the 
paradise  of  minstrels,  imd  he  who  <k>uld 
4 


weave  the  lay  an^  strike  the  harp  with  the 
greatest  skill,  might  bask  in  the  smiles  of 
youth  and  beauty,  and  rest  secure  under 
the  fiivor  of  royalty,  without  a  fear  for  the 
future. 

Those  were  glorious  days  for  the  min- 
strel, but  it  was,  perhaps,  unfiEbvorable  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  art  that  its  course 
was  so  bestrewed  with  flowers ;  for  the  flint 
of  misfortune  is  often  necessaiy  to  strike 
out  the  sparks  of  genius,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  patronage  of  royalty  and  nobil- 
ity, minstrelsy  began  almost  immediately 
to  decline.  l?he  noble  and  romantic  spirit 
which  had  animated  it  was  lost;  selfishr 
ness  crept  in  to  mar  its  purity,  and  it  be- 
came gradually  proi^tuted  to  unworthy 
purposes,  until  it  was  evidently  verging  to 
itsfolL 

Thus  more  than  a  ceptury  went  by, 
when  a  star  arose  in  Mentz,  a  city  of  Ger- 
many,  which  shed  a  new  brilliancy  over 
the  tarnished  and  half-buried  art ;  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of ,  the  early  bards  re- 
turned, and,  in  the  person  of  BtenHch  Von 
Mnssen,  seemed  about  to  bring  back  the 
earlier  and  purer  days  of  sons.  Obscuri- 
ty rests  over  the  parentage  of  this  remark- 
able young  man,  and  whether  he  was  a 
prebendary  of  Mentz,  a  doctor  of  theology, 
or  a  simple,  independent  burgher,  who  el- 
evated hunself  to  the  art  from  a  love  of  it, 
history  and  tradition  are  alike  undetermin- 
ed. But,  that  he  possessed  a  true  and 
deep  foelinff  for  the  noble  and  the  beauti- 
ful, is  undoubted ;  and,  as  he  suddenly 
entered  upon  the  ahnost  deserted  path  of 
the  minne-smger,  and  the  light  of  his  gen- 
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iuB  beamed  out  from  the  darkness  which 
had  so  long  shrouded  the  domain  of  poesy, 
all  Qermanj  was  enraptured.  Most  of 
his  tender  songs  were  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  —  as  the  highest  ideal  of 
womanly  yurtue,  —  and  to  the  praise  of  no- 
ble ladies.  On  this  ac^unt,  nis  contem- 
poraries bestowed  upon  him  die  expressive 
name  of  FrcMenbh  ;  and  by  this  name  he 
was  known  and  honored  by  posterity. 

The  age  in  which  he  appeared  was  ripe 
for  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  like  his,  as 
was  evident  from  the  reception  he  every- 
where met  with,  from  the  gentler  sex. 
The  highest  and  most  exclusive  circles 
were  opened  to  him ;  ladies  of  the  most 
distinffiushed  rank,  U^e  wife  and  the  mat- 
ron, the  yoi^ng,  the  beautiful,  and  the  fair, 
all  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  hon- 
or to  the  enchanting  minstrel,  the  graceful 
and  high-hearted  herald  <tf  female  virtue. 

As  might  have  been  expeeted,  there  were 
many  who  felt  for  hun  more  than  the  sen- 
timents of  mere  gratitude  and  friendship ; 
but,  insensible  to  every  earthly  passion, 
he  seemed  entirely  wedded  to  his  art,  un- 
til, finally,  an  attachment  sprang  up  be- 
tween hun  and  a  young  lady  of  noble 
birth,  and  of  rare  mental  and  personal 
charms.  They  were  betrothed,  but  the 
union  was  never  consummated,  for,  but  a 
few  hours  before  the  neriod  appointed  for 
the  solemniasation  of  taeir  nuptiab,  death 
severed  the  bands  of  their  Detrothment, 
and  the  minstrel  was  no  more.  AH  Ger- 
many was  plunged  into  mourning  at  his 
loss ;  he  was  buried  with  rare  and  sin^- 
lor  honors,  and  from  a  beautiful  tradition 
still  extant  in  Oermany,  concerning  that 
event,  I  have  woven  the  Mowing  frag- 
ment :— 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  June ;  the 
rising  sun  was  just  tmging  the  summits  of 
4he  rocky  cliffi,  which  the  giant  fortresses, 
studded,  at  frequent  intervals,  the  green 
shores  of  the  beautiful  Rhine.  Here  and 
there  a  truant  ray  rested  on  the  lofty  spire 
of  some  towering  dome,  and,  reflected 
from  its  gilded  cross,  gleamed  frarth  through 
the  morning  mist,  like  a  beautiful  but  sot 
itary  star,  pausing  to  gaze  on  the  glories 
of  the  morning  landscape.  A  Sabbath 
stiUnesB,  broken  only  by  the  &weet  and  fit- 


ful warblings  of  the  wild-wood  songsters, 
or,  jierahance,  by  the  thoughtless  whistle 
ofsome  loitering  herdsman,  reigned  over 
the  green  hills  and  broad  valleys  of  the 
Rhine. 

It  was  on  such  amoming  as  this,  in  the 
year  1317,  that  a  young  man,  habited  in 
the  peculiar  and  quaint  ^Etshions  of  that 
day,  but  in  a  garb  whose  richness  and  of- 
nam^ts  indici^  that  the  wearer  belong- 
ed to  the  orde^  of  knighthood,  sat  leaning 
against  the  stem  of  one  of  those  smNil 
bpata  which  are  constantly  seen  on  every 
considerable  river,  and  which,  manned  by 
a  couple  of  indolent  boatmen,  crept  slug- 
gishly up  the  tide.  He  was  apparently  a 
traveller,  and  on  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
seemed  to  have  no  other  earthly  occupa- 
tion but  to  watch  the  sparkle  of  the  waves 
as  the  oars  dipped  lamly  into  the  water, 
an  oecupation  which  every  now  and  then, 
as  the  drowi^  influ^ioe  of  the  scene  stole 
over  him^  he  interrupted  by  a  languid  and 
weaiy  yawn. 

**  Are  the  people  4ll  dead  in  this  part 
of  the  oountiy  ?"  he,  at  length,  in  a  sleepy 
tone,  inquired.  "  It  is  strangely  still  this 
momin|^" 

The  words  had  scturoely  left  his  lips 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sadden 
tolling  <^  manv  bells,  whose  s(^mn  tones 
boomed  heavily  on  the  surrounding  still- 
ness, and  rolling  onward,  in  deep  reverbe- 
rations, fiur  down  the  sh<»es  of  toe  Rhine, 
died  away  on  the  distant  wave. 

The  yoimg  man  started  from  his  dreamy 
attitude,  wmle  the  wondering  bothnsn, 
with  their  oars  suddenly  suraended  in  the 
air,  gaied  silently  in  each  otiier's  &cee. 

''What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  at 
80  unusual  an  hour  f "  inquired  the  young 
knight.  The  boatmen  silently  shodL  their 
heads ;  but  tJie  young  kni^,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  motioned  with  his  arm  to- 
wards the  shore.  "  Let  us  hmd,"  said 
he ;  ''  I  am  curious  to  know  what  is  gomg 
on  in  the  city.    Steer  for  the  shore." 

The  obedient  boatmen  instantly  turned 
the  prow  of  the  litde  bark  tomrds  the 
land,  and  the  young  man  was,  in  a  few 
moments,  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
most  aneieni  and  majestic  cities  of  the 
Rhme.  Led  by  the  sound  of  die  neaieet 
and  heaviest  bell,  be  entered  the  street 
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leadmg  to  the  grand  caUiednd,  when  a 
long  aood  dense  prooesaon,  moving  in  the 
dir^on  of  the  chnrch,  met  his  n^t  On 
a  nearer  approach,  he  perceiyedtlukt  it  was 
a  foneral  train,  and  that  by  fiur  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  persons  who  oomnosed  it 
were  ftmales.  Women  of  all  grades  and 
oooditions  in  society  seemed  united  by  one 
oommon  feeling,  and  moyed  by  ihe  same 
afl-eontrolling  impulse.  With  a  strange 
aad  unwonted  disregard  of  the  claims  and 
ohservances  of  rank,  the  proud  and  titled 
daughters  of  princely  houses  moyed  on, 
side  by  ade,  with  those  of  unpretending 
burghcM.  All  were  dad  in  mourning 
garbs,  and  shrouded  in  yeils  that  nearly 
swept  the  nound.  Their  arms  were  cross- 
ed upon  uieir  breasts,  and  their  heads 
bowed  down  with  a  deep  and  universal 


Bght  young  ladies  of  the  uKNst  exquisite 
beauty  led  the  procession,  who  yrere  like- 
wise habited  in  mourning.  Hey  were 
dtttin^uished  fixnn  the  great  mass  by 
the  lubaence  of  the  veil,  and  by  a  chap- 
let  of  white  Iflies  which  encircled  their 
.  beads.  Yet  strange  and  unwonted  seem- 
ed the  task  which  they  had  assumed,  for 
they  bore  upon  their  shoulders  a  coffin 
wtitdk  was  garlanded  with  the  richest 
WTStt^  of  mingled  roses,  lilies,  and  myr- 
tle. 

.  But  there  was  one  mourner  in  the  pn> 
eesnon  who  appetured  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  the  deepest  sympathy  of  all.     It 
was  a  youttff  lady  who  followed  next  to  the 
M»er8»  and  entirely  ak>ne.    Tall  and  el- 
egant in  her  proportions,  and  splendidly 
ttttired  in  a  dress  of  the  purest  white,  she 
0Benied  fitted  rather  for  a  bridal  than  for  a 
ImrU.    Her  white  satin  robe  was  confin- 
ed at  the  waist  by  a  i>ne  of  diamonds, 
and  bracelets  of  the'  same  precious  jewels 
ehooe  upon  her  wlute    and  beautifolly 
roimded  arms,  which,  bared  to  &e  elbows, 
wme  reverently  crossed  upon  her  breast 
A.  ehaplet  of  white  lilies,  like  ihose  of  the 
beeiers,  rested  upon  her  brow,  and  over 
aU  was  thrown  a  transparent  veil  of  the 
ntoel^  delicate  silver  gause,  which,  falling 
in  rich  folds  around  her  figure,  descended 
ftlmost  to  her  feet.     Her  step  was  folter- 
mg  and  uncertain,  and,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
JBteiitly  on  the  ground,  she  seemed  lost  to 
all  auound  her. 


Low,  murmuring  whispers  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  while  the  vast  multitude, 
moved  by  a  simultaneous  sympathy  and 
respect,  uncovered  their  heads  and  bowed 
low,  as  the  fiiir  young  mourner  passed. 

The  procession  entered  the  cathedral, 
and  the  young  knight,  who  was  a  deeply 
interested  spectator,  followed  it.  The 
walls  of  the  spacious  temple  were  adorned 
with  banners  of  alternate  olack  and  white, 
and  the  clear  light  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand waxen  torches  poured  in  a  full  flood 
of  splendor  upon  the  spot  Where  the  beau- 
tifnl  young  bearers  at  length  deposited 
their  burden.  A  deep  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  vast  assembly,  when  the 
words,  "  Oremtis  Domino,"  pronounced 
in  a  rich  sonorous  voice»  that  was  heard 
even  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  wide 
cathedra],  broke  the  stillness.  The  dense 
multitude  heaved  like  a  troubled  sea,  as 
the  bearers  knelt  around  the  coffin,  and  a 
deep,  suppressed  sound)  like  the  roar  of 
distant  \mter8,  rose  from  all  parts  of  6ie 
edifice.  A  few  moments,  and  m  was  again 
silence,  when  the  young  ladies,  rising  to 
their  foot,  gathered  in  a  cirde  around  an 
open  grave,  where,  amid  the  pealing  voices 
of  the  choir,  and  the  grand  and  majestic 
tones  of  the  organ,  the  coffin  was  lowered 
into  its  final  resting  place. 

The  sad  task  was  accomplished,  the 
young  bearers  stepped  back,  and  the  grave 
Was  covered,  when  a  change  passed  over 
the  spirit  of  the  music.  The  voices  of  the 
choir  had  ceased ;  the  grand  and  lofiy  peals 
of  the  organ  died  away,  and  the  waving 
multitudes  in  thai  vast  cathedral  grew  si- 
lent as  the  grave  aroxmd  which  they  were 
gathered,  as  strains,  harmonious  as  the 
harps  of  angels,  stole  sweetly  on  their  ear. 
It  was  a  prelude  to  a  dirge,  and,  as  the 
listeners  hushed  their  very  breath  to  catdi 
the  melting  strains,  the  bearers,  each  hold- 
ing wreaths  of  mingled  lilies  and  myrtles 
in  their  hands,  advanced,  and,  slowly  pac- 
ing two  by  two  around  the  grave,  chanted 
a  foneral  dirge.  Their  voices  were  soft 
and  low,  and  as  they  blended  together  in 
a  melody  whose  touching  sweetness  accord- 
ed well  witii  the  wondrous  harmony  of  the 
prelude,  it  seemed  to  the  entranced  assem- 
bly like  the  plaintive  meanings  of  some 
forsaken  spirit. 
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The  dirge  was  finished.  The  bearers, 
one  after  another,  dropped  their  garlands 
upon  the  grave,  and,  drawing  back,  form- 
ea  a  wide  circle  aroand  it  Silence  again 
filled  the  cathedral,  and  all  eyes  were  tam- 
ed upon  the  young  lady  whose  white  gar- 
pente  formed  so  singular  a  contrast  to  the 
sable  garbs  worn  by  all  others.  She  slow- 
ly ent^^  the  circle,  and  throwing  aside 
her  yeil,  knelt  alone  by  the  grave.  Her 
fiice  was  tamed  towards  the  stranger-knight 
who  stood  but  a  few  paces  distant,  and  as 
she  clasped  her  hands  and  lifted  her  large, 
dark  eyes  to  heaven,  he  felt  that  he  had 
never  looked  upon  a  creature  of  sadi  sur- 
passing loveliness.  She  seemed  but  in  the 
oawn  of  womanhood,  yet  there  was  in  her 
pale,  young  fiioe,  a  something  which  seem- 
ed not  of  earth.  Blended  with  the  traces 
of  intense  sorrow,  there  was  stam^  upcm 
her  lineaments  a  look  of  holy  resignation, 
a  seraphic  calmness,  which  partook  already 
of  the  spirit-world.  Her  Lps  moved  as  if 
in  prayer,  but  no  sound  escaped  them,  and 
the  young  knight  saw  thai  tears  were 
trembling  on  her  long,  dark  eye-lashes. 
Her  orisons  were  at  length  ended,  and 
rifflng  from  the  marble  floor,  she  slowly  re- 
moved the  wreath  from  her  brow,  and 
pressing  it  to  her  lips,  and  to  her  heart, 
dropped  it  upon  the  grave,  and  turned 
away.  But  a  sudden  emotion,  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  chained  her  departing  foot- 
steps, and,  tuming  once  more  toward  the 
root  which  held  aU  of  earth  that  was  left 
of  what  had  been  so  dear  to  her  heart,  she 
bent  her  £sice  to  the  ground,  and,  with  a 
wild  burst  of  passionate  despair,  pressed 
her  lips  upon  the  cold  marble  which  cover- 
ed the  grave.  One  moment  she  yielded 
to  the  deep  torrent  which  overwhelmed 
her ;  the  next,  it  was  controlled ;  and 
rismg,  she  paused  as  if  summoning  strength 
to  depart.  Her  lips  seemed  striving  for 
words,  and  the  breadiless  spectators  lean- 
ed forward,  that  they  might  not  lose  her 
faintest  accents ;  but  *'  AcQeu,  Hienrich  I" 
in  tones  whose  touching  sadness  melted 
the  hearts  of  all  who  he^  them,  was  all 
that  she  coold  utter.  Her  dark,  spuitual 
eyes  were,  for  one  moment,  turned  in 
speechless  anguish  to  heaven,  when  the 
shining  folds  of  her  veil  fell  around  her, 
and  accompanied  by  the  bearers,  she  left 
the  cathedral. 


The  music  of  the  choir  again  oommeno- 
ed,  while  the  long  train  of  mourners,  two 
by  two,  approached  the  grave,  some  scat- 
tering flowers  upon  it,  some  pouring  out 
from  golden  cups  the  richest  wmes  of  Qer- 
many,  while  some  even  drew  their  jewels 
from  their  fingers,  that  they  might  leave 
them  as  a  tribute  of  their  a£^ti(Mi  and  re- 
snect  upon  the  resting-place  of  him  whom 
uey  so  deeply  moumed.  Amid  tears  and 
lamentations,  the  mourners  at  length  sbw- 
ly  separated. 

Anxious  to  make  some  inquiries  lespeot- 
ing  the  interesting  scene  he  had  witnessed, 
the  young  knifl;ht,  as  he  left  the  <»thedral, 
approached  a  lady  whom  he  had  observed 
as  a  prominent  moumer  in  the  processioD. 

•*  Will  you  tell  me,''  said  he,  "  noUe 
lady,  the  name  of  him  whose  remains  yon 
have  honored  with  so  distinguished  a  bu- 
rial ?  Was  it  a  mighty  prince,  who  ruled 
his  kingdom  with  wisdom  and  moderatioD  ? 
Or  was  it  some  knightly  hero,  who,  in  the 
battle  or  the  tourney,  achieved  deeds  wor- 
thy of  the  arm  of  knighthood,  and  de- 
manding the  gratitude  of  his  country  ?" 

The  lady  regarded  her  interrogater  wiA 
some  surprise,  as,  with  a  raitle  and  earn- 
est voice,  she  replied,  <'  Honored  be  the 
prince  whose  hand,  wisely  and  gentty,  yet 
powerfully,  hold  the  reins  of  hisStote! 
Honored  be  the  knightly  hero  whose  brave 
sword  faithfully  defends  the  cause  of  inno- 
cence and  virtue,  ani  is  ever  drawn  at  the 
call  of  justice  !  Honor  and  fiime  be  thein; 
but  he  whom  we  have  borne  to  this  plaee 
of  rest,  was  surrounded  by  no  earthly  glo- 
ry. No  martial  trumpet  heralded  his 
deeds,  yet  immortal  and  unfodmgare  the 
laurels  which  encircle  his  browTwielding 
no  conqueror's  blade,  his  hand  bore  only 
a  golden  harp,  but  with  this  he  won  victo- 
ry and  fame  m  every  comer  of  the  land. 
Know,  then,  we  have  borne  hither  a  noble 
minstrel,  whose  immortal  songs  have  cele- 
brated ^e  virtues  and  ennobled  the  hearts 
of  that  sex  which  it  was  his  delieht  to  hon- 
or. Theref<»e  have  we  wreadied  his  grave 
with  flowers  and  laurels,  the  fairest  em- 
blems which  nature  o&rs  to  typify  the  rare 
beauties  of  his  poetic  genius.  Meet  it  is, 
that  to  one  who  has  so  honorecl  us,  this 
last  sad  oflfering  of  our  gratitude  and  our 
love  should  be  rendered.    Meet  it  is,  that 
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^ith  tears  and  lamentatums  we  should  bear 
bim  to  his  grave,  for  he  has  aolueved  a 
name  that  will  live  in  the  book  of  all 
times." 

*'  But  what  is  that  name,  noble  lady  ?" 
exclaimed  the  young  knight  '*^ell  me, 
that  I  too,  may  do  him  honor." 

'*  It  is  a  name  that  has  stirred  the  heart, 
wherever  it  has  been  heard.  It  is  the 
name  of  Germany's  sweetest  minstrel, 
Frauenlobr 

As  Uie  yonng  knight  heard  a  name  so 
bonored  and  beloyed,  he  nncovered  his 
head  in  deep  reverence,  and  was  some  mo- 
ments silent.  Then  once  moie  taming  to- 
wards his  companion,  '*  Germany  has  lost 
her  greatest  treasure  I"  he  exclaimed:  "a 
prince  or  a  hero  might  be  replaced,  but 
generations  may  pass  and  not  produce  an- 
other Frauenlob,  But  tell  me,  if  I  tres- 
pass not  too  much  on  your  kindness,  who 
IS  the  fair  young  creature  in  bridal  robes  ? 
mediinks  her  spiritual  loveliness  is  not 
meet  fi>r  this  world." 

"  It  is  the  minstrel's  bride,  the  beauti- 
ful Ermengarde  Van  Erstein,  the  fairest 
and  best  who  was  ever  betrothed  to  noble 
lover.  She  had  given  her  hand  with  all 
her  young  heart  to  him,  whom,  with  so 
moon  sorrow,  we  have  laid  in  yonder  grave. 
They  were  publicly  betrothed,  but  the  day 
which  was  to  have  witnessed  their  bridals, 
numbered  him  among  the  dead.  Well 
may  ^e  mourn  his  loss,  for  who  is  like 
him." 

The  eyes  of  the  lady  were  sufiused  with 
>iiw,  and,  drawing  her  veQ  over  her  fiuse, 
Aa  turned  away,  while  the  young  knight 
paoed  muangly  idong  towards  the  gates  of 
tlie  city,  when  turning  to  look  once  more 

ri  uie  consecrated  pile  which  had  been 
theatre  of  so  interesting  a  scene,  he 
beheld  a  solitary  figure,  veiled  in  white, 
gliding  towards  the  caUiedniL  He  paus- 
ed to  look  after  her,  until  she  vanished 
within  its  walls,  when,  breathing  a  silent 
Mtition  for  her  happiness,  he  left  the  city. 
but  often,  during  his  solitaiy  joumeyings 
on  the  Bhme,  and  his  brief  sojonmin|s  in 
the  crowded  cities  of  other  huids,  did  the 
image  of  that  youthful  and  stricken  bride 
1106  up  before  him  ;  and  oflien,  too,  did  the 
mcmmfal  echo  of  her  hist  '*  adieu,  Hein- 
ricfa,"  mingle  in  the  visions  of  his  mid- 


night slumbers,  and  fidl  like  a  knell  upon 
his  hea. 

A  year  went  by,  and  the  young  knight, 
after  many  wanderings,  stood  once  more 
within  the  walls  of  the  tune-hopored  citj 
of  Ments.  It  was  at  the  same  earfy  hour 
as  that  in  which  he  had  entered  it  before, 
and,  strange  coincidence,  a  tolling  bell,  as 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  boomed  in  sad 
solemnity  on  his  ear.  Secretly  wondering 
at  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance,  he 
invokintanly  turned  his  footsteps  in  the 
dbection  of  the  cathedral,  when, — was  he 
in  a  dream, — or  did  he  behold  the  same 
funeral  train  which  had  met  his  vision, 
when,  one  year  before,  the  minstrel  was 
borne  to  his  last  earthly  dwelling  ?  There 
were  tiie  eight  young  ladies  crewned  with 
white  garlands  still  leading  the  procession, 
but  the  coffin  which  they  then  bore  was 
exchanged  for  a  funereal  urn,  entwined 
with  laurel  and  roses.  There  was  the 
same  graceful  girl  clad  in  her  bridal  robes, 
but  her  step  was  now  far  more  slow  and 
feeble,  and  she  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a 
young  lady  for  support 

The  young  knight  remembered  that  it 
was  the  anniversaiy  of  the  minstrel's  buri- 
al, and  instantly  conjectured  that  ^e  scene 
he  now  beheld  was  in  commemoration  of 
that  mahmcholy  event  Anxious  to  look 
once  more  upon  that  lovely  fooe  which  had 
followed  him  through  all  his  wanderings 
since  he  had  first  beheld  it,  he  hurried  to 
the  cathedral,  and  entering  it  before  the 
funeral  train,  stationed  himself  near  the 
minstrel's  grave.  It  was  adorned  with 
many  a  wi&ered  garland,  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  emotion  as  he  remembered  by 
whose  hand  they  had  probably  been  plac- 
ed there.  The  procession  soon  entered, 
and  the  services  nearly  resembling  those 
he  had  witnessed  on  the  former  occaaon, 
were  nerformed.  The  urn  was  deposited 
upon  the  grave,  and  the  same  sweet  dirge 
which  had  so  thrilled  his  heart  before,  was 
chanted  by  the  pUdntive  vmces  of  the 
young  bearers,  while  flowere  of  eveiy  love- 
ly hue  and  delicate  odor  were  scattered 
upon  the  grave. 

The  services  were  nearly  concluded,  and 
the  widowed  bride,  with  a  foltering  step, 
approached  the  grave.     She  drew  aaae 
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her  Tofl,  and  her  fkoe  was  a  seoond  time 
revealed  to  the  young  knight;  bat  how 
was  he  startled  at  the  change.  It  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  seraphic  expression,  but  the 
beautinil  fulness  of  the  contour  was  all 
Tanished.  The  large,  dark  eyes  wore  a 
startliDg  brightness,  and  a  changing  flush 
on  the  wasted  cheek  told  a  tale  that  all 
shrunk  from  perusing.  The  white  arms, 
around  which  the  jewelled  bracelets  now 
loosely  hung,  had  lost  the  exquisite  sym- 
metry of  t^ir  proportions,  and  they  who 
looked  upcKi  herrolt  that  her  separation 
from  her  minstrel  lover  would  not  oe  long. 
She  knelt  dowtt*  and  as  she  lifted  her  folded 
hands  in  silent  devotion,  the  waiting  mul- 
titudes around  her  believed  that  th^y  be- 
held a  being  already  more  allied  to  the 
spirit-world  than  to  this.  Suddenly  the 
cksep  silenoe  was  broken  by  a  startling 
strain  of  musk.  The  organ  was  touched 
by  a  master^s  hand,  and  a  prelude,  low, 
sweet,  and  spiritual,  such  as  sometimes 
steals  upon  the  enraptured  soul  until  we 
£ftin  believe  we  listen  to  the  vibrations  of 
an  angel's  harp,  breathed  in  ravishing  har- 
mony through  the  long  arches  of  the  ca- 
thedral. 

It  was  a  passage  firom  a  fitvorite  compo- 
sition of  Frauenlob,  and  one  to  which  £i^ 
mengarde  had  often  listened  in  the  Itoppy 
days  of  her  betrothment.  She  had  never 
before  heard  it  played  by  any  hand  save 
his,  and  strong  and  deep  was  the  emotion 
it  now  awakened.  Her  whole  frame  trem- 
Ued,  a  bright  rose  color  settled  in  her 
cheeks,  and  her  breath  seemed  suspended, 
as  the  entrancing  strains  alternately  swell- 
ed and  died  upon  the  ear.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  flood  of  sunlight  poured  Ihrouffh 
the  richly  stained  wii^w,  fiiU  upon  £e 
min8(3«l's  grave,  and  upon  the  kneeling 
figure  of  Ermengarde.  Bewildered  by 
the  sadden  brightness  vdiich  enveloped 
her,  and  lost  in  the  harmony  and  sweet* 
ness  of  the  well  remembered  music,  she 
hailed  ihem  as  tokens  of  the  presence  of 
some  supernatural  visitant. 

**Heinrichr'  she  exckimed,  intones 
of  pieiciug  sweetness,  "Heinrich,  my  be- 
loved, is  it  thou  ?  Thou  didst  promise  to 
be  with  me  ere  I  departed,  and  behold 
thou  art  here  I  The  soft  strains  of  diy 
angel-harp  are  floating  around  me  !    Thou 


art  calling  me  in  a  voioe  that  I  love  ^ 
I  come  to  thee,  my  beloved  I    I  come  I" 

She  stretched  forward  her  arms  as  if  to 
embrace  the  ethereal  form  she  believed  so 
near ;  a  smile  of  more  than  mortal  sweet- 
ness rested  upon  her  countenance,  her 
head  drooped  upon  her  breast,  and,  as  the 
young  bearers  sprang^fbrward  and  receiv- 
ed her  into  th«r  arms,  they  started  at 
thehr  burden — ^it  was  a  mould  of  beaatifal 
but  breathless  clay  I 

StrcM^ly  tinctured  with  the  snperstitioDs 
of  the  age,  and  inclined  bv  a  poetic  teno- 
perament,  to  ihnciful  imaginings,  she  had 
died  in  the  belief  that  tibe  spirit  of  her 
minstrel-lover,  revealed  in  the  burst  of 
sunli^t,  was  summoning  her  in  celestial 
music  to  his  side. 

They  laid  her  by  the  side  of  her  betarotb- 
ed,  happier  in  her  death  than  she  had 
been  in  ner  separation.  And  let  us  be- 
lieve that  the  spirits  of  the  departing  have 
visions  and  revealings  from  the  spirit-land 
which  we  know  not  of,  but  which  died  the 
dory  of  a  brighter  wcwld  over  the  hour  of 
dissolution. 

A  nKmument  to  the  noble  Frauenlob 
formely  stood  in  the  cathedral  of  Ments. 
It  was  beautifully  sculptured  in  white 
marble,  and  represented  a  minstrel  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  with  a  harp  by  his  side, 
a  crown  of  laurels  on  his  brow,  and  suz^ 
rounded  by  eidit  young  ladies  holding  over 
him  a  funered  urn.  In  the  year  1744,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  carelessness  of  some 
workmen  who  were  engaged  in  repairing 
the  caUiedral.  But  in  the  year  1788, 
Vogt,  a  &v<»rite  historian  of  G«rmanv,  and 
one  very  curious  and  industrious  in  his  re- 
searches into  the  early  histwies  of  the 
Rhine,  procured,  by  his  influence,  a  new 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the'muist^ 
near  the  place  of  the  old  one.  It  sdU 
stands,  a  memorial  of  the  power  of  song, 
and  of  the  gratitude  of  woman. 


Belief  in  Ood  does  not  rest  upon  a  mere 
doctrine  d  k^ic,  which  some  other  state- 
ment of  logic  may  come  and  upset  It  is 
one  of  those  primal  facts  in  the  human 
soul  which  no  mere  lofio  has  establadied 
nor  can  refute. — (Aapm* 
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THE  soul's  FEVn. 

BT  MI8B  M.  0.  PBOK. 

AoPo«B  the  rlTer,  now,  , 

My  Boal  look  htk  and  see. 
How  bunded  num,  thy  brother  man, 

Begaided  liib  and  &ee. 

"  He  died,"  they  eay— no  more— 
"  The  orisifl  came  and  passed; 

Death  eonqnered  in  the  rover's  strength, 
And  nature  sank  at  last" 

Mysonl.  what  sayest  thou  T 

What  la  this  Ue  of  theeT 
That  hot  distemper  men  call  *'  lift," 

Is  past,  and  thou  art  free. 

Thank  God  !  free,  free  at  last, 

Prom  follj,  woe  and  p^; 
Free  ftt)m  sm's  ererlasnog  bond, 

The  world's  depressing  chain. 

Be-boni  to  heaUfcfU  Uib, 

The  feyer  crisis  past. 
Sorely,  throoffh  death's  sharp  medicine, 

Thon  art  aliye  at  last 

Oh  !  soul  of  mine,  be  still, 

Exgoy  tiiis  endless  otim. 
These  loyes  that  do  not  onrse  and  kiD, 

This  land  of  oil  and  balm. 

The  brc^en  pitcher  lies 

Upon  the  flurther  shore; 
The  muddy  waters,  salt  with  tears. 

Thy  hand  shall  draw  no  more. 

Now,  satisfying  bread, 

UnlbaTened  by  earthly  sin. 
White  garments  that  do  not  beUe 

The  peaoeftil  soul  within. 

Hope  in  possession  lost,^ 

LoTe  tender  and  diyine: 
Soul,  this  is  what  the  world  calls  Death, 

R^'oioe  that  it  is  thine. 


■RS.  JOHR  Slimi  ARD  HER  ASPIRATiORS. 

BT   MIKKIE   S.   DAVIS. 

Concluded  from  last  number. 

"I  dedare^H  isa  l«okj  wind&UI". 
ezelaimed  the  merolmnt.  '*  Fifty  thon- 
saiid  ddkrs  don't  grow  on  %yerj  bash. 
All  thanks  to  your  ricb,  old  nnole !  It 
giT68  a  new  edge  to  my  appetite,  this  bit 
of  news/'  and  he  oommenoed  Ui  attaok 
on  the  steak  and  potatoes,  with  an  eneigy 
which  yerified  his  words. 

They  talked  over  their  good  Ibrtnne, 
and  bnilt  castles  in  Spain,  with  tnnrets 
Ummng  to  the  skies.  They  must  hnild 
a  HAW  house,  so  Wee,  Smith  said;  a  large, 
fine  house,  on  the  same  street  where 
Judge  Hareouit  lived.  It  must  be  qi^ 
equal  to  his,  and  if  anything  a  little  bet- 
ter.    And  it  must  be  fnnusbed,  01  so 


splendidly  1  l^ey  must  have  a  carriage 
and  a  ^n  of  hoises,  gray  horses,  she 
thought  the  most  aristocratic;  and  she 
would  keep  two  servants,  perhaps  three. 
Then,  maybe  Mrs.  Harcourt  mignt  think 
her  good  enough  to  call  upon,  and  her 
childoren  might  be  intimate  with  those  of 
the  great  lady.  This  was  said  in  private 
to  herself,  ficMr  Mr.  Smith  frowned  upon 
her  weakness  for  Mrs.  Haroouit's  &yor. 

Mr.  Smith  lemmded  his  lady  that  her 
fortune  was  not  inexhaustiblB,  and  that  a 
new  house,  and  carriage  and  horses, 
would  make  a  great  mjtmjaon  of  the 
prmeiple.  In  hcmely  |^Hl^^^  told  her 
they  must  not  cut  ^e  ^SKt  larger  than 
the  doth. 

" rU  take  care  of  that !"  cried  Mrs. 
Smith,  wiA  a  hi^h  toss  of  her  head,  *'  I 
beg  you  not  to  dictate  too  much  about  the 
din»osal  of  diis  property;  it  is  mine,  pray 
unaerstand,  and  I  shall  use  it,  instead  <^ 
hoarding  it  up,  as  periutps  you'd  like  to 
have  me  do.'^ 

Mr.  Smith  was  silent,  as  he  ever  was 
when  she  put  on  airs,  and  renewed  his  de- 
struction of  the  edibles  with  a  dawning 
fear  that  this  new  fortune  might  bring 
with  it  new  cares  and  crosses. 

llie  wealth  which  is  mine,  not  (mr$, 
may  prove  a  heavy  burden. 

It  was  just  the  fiishk>nable  season  for 
tEBvelling,  and  Mrs.  Smith  was  resolved 
to  take  a  journey.  She  had  long  wished 
to  ^end  a  season  at  Saratoga,  but  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  she  had  learned,  was  intending 
to  ffo  to  Newport,  so  to  Newport  she 
would  go,,  and  Matilda  Eulalia  and 
Orlando  Augustus  should  accompany  her 
there. 

Mr.  Smith  made  no  objection  to  this 
plan ;  he  liked  to  make  his  wife  and  chil- 
dnn  happy  on  reasonable  terms,  so  at  the 
first  hint,  he  handed  forth  a  roll  of  bills 
for  the  expenses  of  preparation.  Mrs. 
Smith's  money  had  not  come  yet,  but  she 
felt  as  rich  and  hanpy  as  though  it  was  al- 
ready hers.  Her  husband  went  out  to  his 
daily  business,  and  she  sat  down  to  luxu- 
riate in  her  imagination,  among  the  splen- 
did and  eosUy  personal  adornments 
which  she  should  select  for  herself  and 
child.  She  wavered  in  her  mind  about 
the  monnMng,  but  concluded  at  last  that 
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it  wonld  be  most  proper,  and  decided  to 
^t  the  most  elegant  and  faa^iionable 
styles.  Her  &ncy  for  oolors  she  could 
exercise  upon  her  danghter,  and  she  would 
get  the  advice  of  the  first  modiite  in  the 
city. 

The  next  morning  she  started  for  the 
city,  with  little  Tilda,  upon  her  important 
mission.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  dry  goods 
merchant,  but  his  wife  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  his  store  fit  for  her  use  under 
these  circumstances.  By  the  quantity  of 
&brics,  silks,  muslins,  laces  and  ribbons, 
(to  say  nQi|||||^of  gloves,  flowers  and 
countless  ^^'I^B'^S^)  ^^^^^  ^^^  brought 
home,  Mr.  QUth  was  half-inclined  to 
think  that  she  was  about  to  set  up  trade 
in  opposition  to  him.  But  they  were  all 
for  her  and  Matilda  Eulalia,  the  lady  de- 
clared, and  he  needn't  lac^  nor  spold 
neither.  She  knew  what  was  proper  and 
could  affi)rd  it,  too  !  " 

So  Mr.  Smith  held  his  peace,  with  in- 
ward groaning,  for  he  saw  m  the  future  a 
long  procession  of  cold  dinners  and  dry 
suppers,  with  loud  talking  dress-makers 
and  milliners,  coming  and  gomg,  and  his 
wife  "  tired  to  death,"  and  cross,  and  the 
house  in  indescribable  confusion. 

Mrs.  John  Smith,  the  merchant's  lady, 
had  come  into  possession  of  an  immense 
fortune,  left  by  a  dearly  loved  uncle,  for 
whom  she  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing. This  was  the  story  afloat  in  the  vilr- 
li^.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  our  herome, 
and  she  held  her  head  higher  still,  and 
talked  more  than  ever  of  her  dear,  old  un- 
cle, who  had  willed  all  his  vast  property 
to  her. 

She  received  numerous  calls  from  slight 
acquaintances,  who  were  deeply  interest- 
ed in  her  good  fortune,  and  congratulated 
her  in  honied  phrases.  But  she  cared 
little  for  the  attentions  of  these  persons, 
and  treated  all  with  the  most  superb  con- 
descension. One  thing  was  wanting  to 
complete  Mrs.  Smith's  felicity.  Mrs. 
Harcourt  did  not  call,  neither  Mxb,  John- 
son, nor  Mrs.  Arnold.  Every  night  she 
dreamed  of  receiving  tJiem  in  great  state, 
every  mommg  she  arose  with  that  hope 
buoymg  up  her  heart,  and  every  evening 
she  bitterly  reflected  upon  their  neglect. 

Through  her  children  and  those  of  Mrs. 


Harcourt,  she  learned  the  name  of  the 
house  where  that  lady  intended  to  sojourn 
whUe  at  Newp<Mrt.  The  Harcourts  were 
to  meet  A>me  relatives  there  from  a  South- 
em  State.  Mrs.  Smith  determined  to 
happen  there  just  before  the  arrival  of 
Judge  Haroourt's  fiuniiy,  and  she  trusted 
to  good  luck  and  her  own  tact  to  bring 
about  an  intimacy.  Without  doubt  Mrs. 
Harcourt  regretted  her  former  coolness, 
and  would  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  first 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
Mrs.  Smith.        / 

At  last  all  the  magnificent  preparations 
were  completed.  Tnree  huge  trunks  were 
packed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  There 
were  costumes  for  break&st,  and-  dinner, 
and  supper ;  for  walking  and  riding ;  for 
bathing,  and  negligees  for  sick  days; 
there  were  robes  for  pleasant  and  stormy 
days ;  for  picnics  ana  balls  and  parties  of 
eveiy  descnption.  Yet,  Mrs.  Smith  was 
in  mourning,  but  fiishion  allows  the  fiush- 
ionable  mourner  to  solace  herself  with  a 
wonderful  variety  of  styles  and  fribrics. 

Matilda  Eulalia's  wardrobe  boasted  of 
every  color  of  the  rainbow,  and  Orlando 
Augustus  rejoiced  in  half  a"  score  of  fiin- 
tastic  suits,  rich  enough  for  a  young 
prince. 

Mr.  Smith  stayed  at  home  to  attend  to 
his  business,  and  his  happy  spouse  hardly 
regretted  that  necessity,  for  she  felt  that 
his  presence  would  be  a  restraint  He 
had  no  aspirations,  and  she  began  to  fear 
that  she  had  been  wedded  to  an  unconge- 
nial companion. 

The  journey  was  performe«l  in  safety. 
Strange  to  say,  none  of  the  vulgar  travel- 
lers with  whom  they  came  in  contaot* 
seemed  to  notice  them  in  Jthe  least,  thou^ 
so  distinguished  a  looking  group.  Conse- 
quently, Mrs.  Smith  felt  something  as 
might  a  royal  princess  travellmg  in  dis- 
guise. 

She  felt  some  misgivings  as  she  took 
possession  of  her  fine  rooms  at  tiie  hotel 
she  had  selected.  What  if  she  had  made 
a  blunder,  and  should  miss  seeing  the 
Harcourts  I  The  bare  suppoation  made 
her  half  ilL  But  her  chambermaid,  a 
gossipping,  trim  young  woman,  relieved 
her  heart  of  its  burden.  The  Haroourts 
were  expected  every  day.     The  suite  of 
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looms  q>po8ite  hers  were  in  reserve  for 
them.  And  the  rooms  adjoining  were  oc- 
enpied  by  CoL  Ainsworth  and  lady,  and 
MuB  Haroonrt,  a  maiden  sister  bf  Judge 
Harooort;  all  yery  aristocratic  people 
from  Mobile.  Miss  Hareonrt  was  a  lite- 
rary lady,  indeed,  quite  a  noted  writer, 
decidedly  odd  in  her  ways,  as  rich  and 
noted  people  are  not  unlikely  to  be. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Smith  sat  in  one  of 
the  parlors,  a  Httle  lonely^  and  h<r  chil- 
drai  were  lounging  listlessly  about  the  pi- 
asB,  tired  and  homesick.  Miss  Har- 
eonrt, a  lady  of  forty  years  of  age,  plain 
in  her  dress,  and  simple  in  manners,  en- 
tered the  room.  Obeerving  Mrs.  Smith, 
A»  approached  her  and  introduced  herself 
with  graceful  ease.  Was  she  willing  to 
waive  all  ceremony,  that  they  might  be- 
oome  friends  at  once  ?  " 

Mrs.  Smith  thrilled  with  delist,  and 
replied  in  most  cordial  terms.  This  was 
more  than  she  had  hoped  for,  still  she 
might  have  expected  it,  for  the  &me  of 
her  wealth  had  doubtless  gone  before  her. 

Soon  the  ladies  were  conversing  quite 
freely. 

**Is  Mr.  Smith  with  you?  "  inquired 
Miss  Harcourt;  "I  should  esteem  it  a 
priyilege  to  make  his  acquaintance." 

"  No ;  my  husband  is  at  home,  immers- 
ed in  the  cares  of  his  business." 

'*  Ah  !  then  he  cannot  stop  for  »  heU- 
daj  ?     Now  really,  I  think  he  ought  to 

gVe  himself  some  relaxation,  with  such 
me  and  such  a  fortune  in  proi^)ect" 

Mrs.  Smith  bowed  with  a  puzzled  air. 
What  meant  this  reference  to  fame  in 
connection  with  fortune  ?  die  was  about  to 
allude  in  an  affecting  manner  to  her  be- 
loved and  eccentric  uncle,  when  the  en- 
tliusiastic  blue  lady  interrupted  her. 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  being  his 
happy  wife.  I  do  always  dote  on  men  of 
genius  I  and  all  genius  does  not  express 
kself  in  poetry ;  and  then  there  is  the  po- 
etry of  action !  inventive  genius  is  adnnra- 
ble.  I  count  poets  and  novelists  and 
scholars  among  my  friends,  but  I  don't 
know  a  single  distinguished  inventor.  I 
do  lament  that  your  husband  could  not 
leave  his  business.  Are  your  children 
?    I  long  to  see  them." 

In  a  sort  of  amaze  Mrs.  Smith  beckon- 


ed to  Matilda,  who  stood  in  the  door- 
way. 

**  Come  here,  my  darling  child,"  cried 
the  poetess.  **  I  love  you,  already,  for 
the  sake  of  my  brother^s  children ;  they 
always  mention  Maiy  Smith  in  their  let- 
ters, and  my  dster-in-law  has  promised 
me  much  pleasure  in  an  acquaintance  with 
her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Smith." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  thunderstruck ;  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  was  revealed  to  her  the 
mistake  under  which  Miss  Harcourt  was 
laboring.  Her  emotions  were  unuttera- 
ble. 

"Where  is  your  betutiful  brother 
CharUe?" 

Matilda  laughed  gaily  in  reply.  Miss 
Harcourt  look^  astonished,  and  the  little 
maiden  explained  as  well  as  she  could  for 
mirth. 

Miss  Harcourt  listened  in  some  perplex- 
ity, and  just  as  Mrs.  Smith,  recovering 
her  presence  of  mind,  was  about  to  claim 
Mrs.  Harcourt  as  a  friend ;  to  explain  the 
social  portion  of  the  other  Mrs.  John 
Smith,  and  to  bring  up  her  own  dear, 
rich  uncle,  she  arose  with  a  confused  apol- 
ogy. 

**  Excuse  me ;  I  see  I  have  made  a 
mistake.  I  supposed  you  were  the  &vor- 
ite  friend  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Harcourt. 
Please  forget  my  freedom,"  and  with  a 
somewhat  s  ately  bow,  she  turned  away. 

Mrs.  Smith  through  the  windows,  saw 
Miss  Harcourt  walking  on  the  piazza  with 
Mrs.  Col.  Ainsworth,  and  knew  tha^  she 
was  relating  her  adventure.  Swelling 
with  rage  and  mortification,  our  heroine 
hastened  to  her  own  apaitment.  As  she 
passed  through  the  hal],  she  hoard  the 
merry  laugh  of  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  and  the 
latter  part  of  a  remark  —  "To  think  you 
should  take  that  vain  woman  for  our  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  that  horridly  over-dressed  lit- 
tle girl  for  her  beautifol  Maiy  I  " 

This  was  the  one  drop  too  much.  Mrs. 
Smith  had  barely  strength  to  reach  her 
room,  when  she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings 
in  her  usual  stormy  manner.  The  next 
day  she  was  really  ill  from  the  effect  of 
violent  weeping,  but  towards  night  she 
recovered  sufficiently  to  converse  with  her 
knowing  chambermaid. 

Judge  Harcourt  and  fSunily  had  arrived 
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in  company  with  a  great  inventor  and  his 
wife  and  two  children.  Everybody  want- 
ed to  see  Mr.  Smith  and  praise  him  for 
his  wonderfdl  invention. 

''Do  you  know  anything  abont  this 
Mr.  Smith  V  &intly  mqnired  the  Bu£^ng 
lady. 

"  0,  yes,"  replied  Betsey,  with  oonfr 
denoe;  "Mrs.  Haroonrt's  ^1  tells  me 
eveiything  she  knows,  l&s.  Smith  is  a 
great  j&iend  of  Mrs.  Eburcourt's;  I  be- 
lieve they  used  to  know  one  another  when. 
&ey  were  children.  She  is  a  perfect  lady, 
so  they  say,  and  her  children  are  prettier, 
even,  than  the  fridges'." 

"  But  what  about  the  invention  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  exactly,  nor 
what  it  is  for ;  but  Mr  Smith  has  got  up 
some  wonderful  machine,  for  something  or 
other,  and  everybody  is  praising  him  and 
telHng  whajt  a  genius  he  is.  He'll  be 
vastly  rich,  too,  for  I  heard  them  say  that 
he  had  already  refused  one  hundred  thou- 
sand for  the  patent  right."  • 

"OA-oA-oA/"— groaned  Mrs.  Smith, 
writhing  on  her  pillow. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Betsey,  "vour  head 
grows  worse  every  minute!  you  11  have  to 
take  some  morphine." 

"  Yes,  these  nefvous  headaches  are 
dreadful  I  oh^-^h/  I  shall  be  better  alone 
— hand  me  that  camphor-bottle  before  you 
go  out" 

As  Betsey  closed  die  door,  Mrs.  Smith 
almost  went  into  convulsions.  The  pain 
in  her  head  was  agonizing,  but  the  storm 
of  envv  and  disappointment  was  harder 
still  to  Dear. 

2%at  Mrs  Smith  haunted  her  every- 
where; she  stepped  in  before  her,  and  won 
every  prize  from  her.  And  now  she  was 
rich  and  her  husband  fiimous  !  Her  own 
fortune,  immense  in  her  &ncy,  before, 
dwindled  to  a  paltry  thing. 

For  two  days  she  kept  her  room,  then 
she  made  a  most  careful  toilet  and  ventur- 
ed below.  She  seated  herself  in  an  ob- 
scure comer  to  take  observation.  There 
was  an  animated  group  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room.  Her  own  children  were 
there,  with  those  of  the  other  Mrs.  John 
Smith  and  the  little  Harcourts.  They 
were  seated  around  a  table  exammmg 
books  of  engravings.    Little  Mary's  dm- 
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de  attire  contrasted  favorably  with  Matil- 
ia's    elaborate  toilet,  imd  Ohariie   was 
dressed  comfortably  aa  well  as  nrettaly.  • 

Upon  a  S0&  near  by  sat  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  Mrs.  Ainswortli,  and  her  unoon- 
smons  hated  rival.  Never  had  Mrs 
Smith  seen  her  neighbor  looking  so  well. 
She  was  dressed  in  ezquieke  taste ;  even 
the  envious  critic  in  die  comer  was  oblig- 
ed to  confess  it  to  herself,  and  her  fine 
features  were  lit  up  with  a  beautiful  glow. 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  John  Smidi,  die 
inventor,  sauntered  into  the  room  with 
Miss  Harcourt  on  his  arm.  The  lady  who 
had  a  passion  for  celebrities,  and  doted  on 
men  of  genius,  was  talking  in  a  very  fine 
strain.  The  merchants  lady  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  like  a  gentleman 
boked  John  Smith,  the  mechfmic  His 
slight  figure  was  erect  and  graoefnl ;  his 
&oe  delicate;  his  full  forehead  white  as 
snow,  and  his  blue  eyes  keen  and  flashing. 
He  listened  to  Miss  Harcourt,  and  smiled 
bhmdly,  and  now  and  then  spoke  a  wwd 
in  a  very  musical  voice. 

MSss  Harcourt  saw  our  Mhsi.  Smith  in 
the  comer,  and  bowed  distantly  with  a 
rising  blush.  Her  motion  was  observed 
by  the  ladies  upon  the  so&,  and  each  pair 
of  eyes  were  tamed  in  that  direction.  A 
smiie  hovered  over  Mrs.  Ainsworth's  lips, 
but  was  suppressed  instantly,  while  the 
other  ladies  looked  away  direody,  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  recc^nidon. 

The  merehuit's  lady  had  once  given 
the  cut  direct  to  the  mechanic's  wifo,  and 
was  not  surprised  at  a  similar  retmi. 
But  surely  that  Mra  Smith  needn't  be  so 
uplifted  with  pride,  she  cared  not  for  her 
society :  and  as  for  Mrs.  Harcourt  die 
gave  her  up  entirely;  such  a  complete 
aristocrat  could  never  be  her  friend. 

She  immediately  took  refuge  in  her 
self-sufficient  pride,  as  weak  people  are 
apt  to  do  when  their  overweening  vanity 
is  so  deeply  wounded.  She  arose  and 
haughtily  beckoned  to  her  children  to 
come  away  fW>m  their  litde  eompahions. 
She  would  suffer  no  more  such  mortifica- 
tions, but  would  take  rooms  at  anodier 
hotel,  immediately. 

But  a  letter  from  home,  entreating  her 
immediate  return,  changed  her  plans. 
Wondering  at  the  reason  oi  her  husband's 
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impatieiiee,  she  hastened  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons. She  found  her  house  minus  a  ser- 
?aat,  and  eyeiy  apartment*  from  attic  to 
etSkr,  in  deplorable  eonfiudon.  Mr. 
Smidi  was  boaidinff  at  a  small  restaurant 
He  looked  troubled  and  worn,  ayeiy  unu- 
soal  thing  for  him. 

After  answering  a  multitude  of  domee- 
tio  inquiries,  and  telling  a  doleful  stoiy  of 
Us  ezperience,  he  came  to  the  reason  c^ 
his  troubled  looks.  A  confidential  derk 
bed  decamped  with  a  laree  sum  of  money 
—  more  tban  he  oould  hope  to  make 
dmmgfa  the  whole  year. 

Hn.  Smith  was  sorry,  but  after  all 
'twas  no  sericns  matter,  for  he  eould  draw 
d  that  he  needed  from  her  funds. 

Mr.  Smith  laughed  nerrousiy,  saying* 
diat  her  genenms  permiflsion  was  but 
poor  eoBifort* 

•'What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why,  Jane,  we  haye  been  eomplete* 
If&okd.  That  letter  announeing  your 
mod  fortune  was  a  bungling  amir.  I 
haye  inquired  into  Ae  matter,  and  the 
fate  of  the  oase  are  diese.  Tour  undo 
lafta  property  yalued  at  ^ly thousand, all 
in  wild  Western  lands,  and  your  share  is 
QBJ^  Jhe  ihausand.  Nol  yery  ayailable 
proper^,  and  hardly  worth  gonig  into  such 
«ip»fliye  mourning  for." 

This  touch  of  sarcasm  on  the  part  of 
John  Smith,  was  entirely  aoddenml  and 
mpremeditated.  He  was  quite  astonish- 
ed at  himself  and  fully  ezpeoted  to  hear 
Uswife  callhim  aheartloBS  wi^teh.  He 
amker  look  of  bewilderment  and  dioni^, 
and  waited  with  a  sort  of  forced  indiflfor^ 
Moe,  the  usual  stoim  of  hysterical  tears. 
But  the  blow  was  too  suddenand  deep  for 
any  §mii  eflfect  'Twas  indeed,  a  bitter, 
faanHiating,  crushing  disappointaaent. 

''My dear  Jane,^'  sud  her  faudband, 
aiWy,  "I  am  sorry  for  you !  *'  He  sat 
down  by  her  side,  and  die  kid  her  head 
19011  his  shoulder.  He  drew  her  to  his 
heast,  and  in  Aat  moment  of  acknowl- 
edged ireakness  and  humiliataon  she  was 
damr  to  his  heart  than  as  the  proud  mi»- 
tnas  of  fifty  thousand. 

Mrs.  Smith  felt  thai  hope  was  dead. 
Her  ambition  was  torn  up  root  and  branch, 
and  all  her  budding  aspirations  nipped  by 
the  etiiekst  frost    She  had  no  wish  to 


liye  longer,  only  for  the  sake  of  her  hus- 
band and  children.  She  put  aside  her 
moummg,  ashamed  that  she  had  oyer 
worn  it.  She  was  ashamed  to  meet  her 
old  acquaintances  while  they  remembered 
the  legacy  of  bw  rich,  eccentric  uncle,  and 
to  drown  her  sorrow,  she  deyoted  herself 
to  her  domestic  affidrs  with  her  whole 
strength.  Her  husband  thought  he  had 
neyer  known  her  to  be  so  gentle  and  kind, 
and  was  happy  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  ner  mind.  She  considered 
herself  a  most  unfortunate,  broken-spirited 
woman,  while  John  Sm^k  praised  her, 
and  said  she  bore  her  triailVsL^oly. 

The  inyentor  and  his  family  retimed. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  prepared  for  renewed 
struggles  in  beholding  their  prosperity. 
Butluie  Smiths  oyer  the  way  were  not  as- 
piring people.  They  made  no  material 
change  m  tneir  style  of  living.  A  mod- 
est wmg  was  added  to  their  house,  for  a 
library,  and  a  piano,  just  such  an  one,  as 
Matilda  Eulalia's  motiier  had  coyeted  for 
her,  was  purchased  for  little  Mary. 
While  Mary  learned  music,  Tilda  took 
lessons  m  the  kitohon  with  a  happy  heart. 
She  did  not  lament  the  piano.  Oharlie 
had  a  pony,  but  Orlando  trudged  to 
school  without  a  thought  of  enyy.  Char- 
lie went  to  college  and  mduated  a  great 
scholar,  but  Orlando,  after  getting  a  good, 
eommon  sehooleduoation,  took  his  place 
betiad  his  foyer's  counter.  He  was  a 
pleasant,  obliging  lad,  and  people  said  he 
would  make  just  such  a  fine,  common 
sense  man  as  his  father. 

As  years  passed,  Mrs.  Smitih  took  more 
kindly  to  fote,  and  became  almost  reecm- 
oiled  to  her  humble  lot.  Indeed,  her 
home  was  so  happy,  her  blessings  so  nu- 
merous, that  it  was  impossibler  to  be 
wretehed,  in  spite  of  her  UighUd  atpira- 
tiom. 


Nature  is  incomplete  in  its  expressicm 
without  Christianity.  The  reyektions  of 
the  material  uniy^Be  melt  into  shadow, 
and  anemia  of  mystery  hangs  round  them 
all  They  suggest  more  than  they  can 
answer.  ChriSanity  frilfils  thrt  ''eld^ 
Scripture.''  It  is  the  Apocalypse  to  its 
Oenesis.— Oic^Mii. 
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THE  FLOWERY  PATH. 

How  swiftly  pftss  the  silent  hours 
When  all  is  joy  and  peace  within! 

How  slow  their  step  when  sorrow  lowers 
And  conscience  tells  of  guilt  and  sin! 

The  saddest  day  beneath  the  heaTen, 
Will  brightly  shine  with  morrow's  Ught, 

But  oh!  the  sool  to  darkness  giyen 
Will  turn  the  noonday  beam  to  night 

0  ye  who  thro'  lift's  fleeting  day 
Woold  wish  the  peaceful  path  to  tread. 

Pursue  where  wisdom  leads  the  way. 
The  flowery  carpet  she  will  spread. 

BeUffion  will jMh  care  beguile 

While  rou^^Dr  ma^^c  epdl  she  throws, 
Will  make  thWRldemess  to  smile. 

And  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 


THREE  DAYS  UP  THE  RIVER. 

BT  ASA  H.  THOMAS. 

The  day  was  glorious,  and  promised  well 
for  the  fatare.  The  horizon  lay  misty  and 
uncertainly  defined,  beyond  toe  hazy  vail 
of  the  early  Indian  summer.  Nearer,  the 
hills  lay  calmly  content,  rich  yellow-^reen 
in  tbe  mellow  sunshine,  a  duller  tint  m  the 
shadows,  where  lay  the  sleepy  hollo^ 
stripped  long  ago  of  their  golden  dande- 
lions and  flaunting  phlox ;  nearer  yet,  the 
meadows,  smooth  and  brown,  leading  down 
to  the  river  which  moved  lazily  along,  on- 
ly awakening  from  its  dreamy  content  to 
ripple  against  some  tiny  juttmg  peninsoky 
or  to  fl^  into  a  thousand  smiles  over  a 
huge  rock  imbedded  in  the  shore.  The 
trees  opposite,  had  thrown  aside  some  of 
iheir  superabudant  foliage,  so  that  the 
thousand  aisles  of  the  forest,  carpeted  with 
brown  and  yellow  and  crimson  leaves,  lay 
clotted  with  dots  of  sunlight,  and  the  scal- 
ed and  knotty  trunks  of  oaks  and  maple 
grew  into  glistening  armor. 

It  was  the  gloiy-time  of  the  year,  and 
we,  standing  on  the  shore  awaiting  the  be- 
stowal of  the  last  few  articles  of  our  lug- 
gage in  the  stem  of  the  row-boat,  moored 
at  the  landing,  were  light-hearted  and 
merry,  under  the  influence  of  the  Inright 
October  morning,  and  the  anticipations  of 
%  prosperous  voyage.  The  boat  was  com- 
modious, fitted  out  for  excursionists  like 
ourselves,  yet  withal  had  the  virtue  of  a 
swift  runner ;  trim  and  nanrow,  with  duurp 


bows,  sitting  gncefbUy  and  evenly  upon 
the  water.  Ajq  awning,  bound  with  red, 
and  with  the  name,  *'  Undine,"  in  famous 
letters  on  its  curtun,  protected  the  deck 
from  the  sun's  rays,  or  from  possible  show- 
ers. Beyond  tms,  a  trap  door  opened, 
disclosing  sufficient  room,  under  the  flat 
floor,' for  the  bestowal  of  any  amount  of 
liiggt^go  excursionists  would  be  supposed 
to  require  and  into  this  dark  region  had 
disappeared  kettles,  tents,  baskets  of  cook- 
ed provisions,  umbrellas,  blankets,  fishing* 
tackle^  and  other  necessary  and  less-buU^ 
articles  comprismg  our  luggage. 

'<  A  little  to  the  right,  there,  that  just 
preserves  the  balance.  And  now  eveiy- 
thiuff  is  stowed  away,  is  it  not  V  inquired 
Dr.  Pomeroy. 

"Yes,  everrthinff,  but  this  basket  of 
sandwiches,  which  I  have  been  watchii^ 
for  the  last  fifteen  minutes,  mentally  te- 
volving  the  probalMlity  of  gentlemen  fbr- 

Sting  the  one  thing  necessary  to  a  per- 
t  piodiic  party,"  sud  Lucy  Foster,  pomt- 
in^  to  a  large  basket  which  had  remained 
hidden  from  observation  by  the  voluminous 
skirts  of  the  lady. 

'^  Just  like  you,  Lu,"  said  her  brother. 
"  Put  down  five  marks  of  dement  oppo- 
site your  wife's  name,  captain  I"  nodon^ 
to  Charles  Foster,  who  thereupon  made 
some  show  of  producmg  his  log-book,  but 
flditng  in  the  attempt,  for  an  obvious  rea- 
son, uttered  a  savt^  mwl  indicating  a 
terribly  unfortunate  end  for  the  unlucky 
person  who  had  abstracted  that  book  I  then 
turned  to  with  a  will,  and  soon  the  nailed 
eflforts  of  the  gentlemen  had  bestowed  the 
basket  beside  its  predecessors,  the  trap- 
door was  closed  with  a  business-like  dang, 
and  *'  all  ready,"  given  as  the  signal  for 
our  departure. 

*'  Are  you  sure  your  shawls  and  rubbers 
are  all  in  ?"  inquired  motherly  Mrs,  Mal- 
loiy,  in  her  kindly  voice. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  we  answered  in  concert 
"  And  then,  you  know,  we're  all  provkt- 
ed  with  boots.  No  water  could  poambly 
set  through  that,"  pushing  out  a  Uttle 
foot,  encased  in  a  boot  high-neeled,  thick^ 
soled,  "  but  we've  got  ^e  rubbers  all  the 
same,"  said  Lucy. 

'^It's  a  grand  time  for  a  trip,  I  envy 
you,"  said  the  Judge.       **Vm  soroly 
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tempted  to  aoconopany  joa,  but  deeping 
in  tents  isn't  the  best  antidote  in  Uie  world 
fbr  rheumatism.  Good  luok  to  you  how- 
erer." 

•*  You'll  be  sure  to  return  Thursday  ?*' 
inquired  Mrs.  Mallory.  "  Thursday  with- 
out fiiil/'  Charles  replied,   "  and  now  all 

"  Kisses  all  around  ftom  the  ^Is,  hand- 
shakings from  the  gentlemen,  a  few  more 
moyieny  cautions  from  Mrs.  Mallory,  and 
hearty  wishes  from  the  Judee,  and  we 
were  all  seated,  moving  up  £e  riyer,  be- 
tween the  meadows  and  woodland,  waving 
our  handkerchief  to  tiie  assembled  party 
on  the  landing  who  watched  our  depar- 
tore. 

There  were  six  of  us.  Seated  in  the 
stem,  with  plain  cloth  drees  and  coat,  a 
trim  beaver  hat  with  just  one  feather  for 
ornament,  fieur-haired,  blue-eved,  red-lip- 
ped, a  sweet-tempered  mouth,  a  bit  of  a 
wilAil  nose,  a  small  but  erect  well-poised 
be&d,  was  the  matron  of  a  year,  Mrs.  Lucy 
HaUory  Foster. 

Her  cousin  was  seated  next.  Connect- 
ed by  her  father  to  all  the  strange  beauti- 
M  legends  of  Germany,  which  someway 
seemed  to  have  given  their  weird  character 
to  her  fiice.  Brown,  lustrekse  hair,  lies 
m  straight  bands  over  a  low  broad  fore- 
head. A  complexion  dear  and  oolorkss, 
hot  full  of  (health ;  with  full  crimssii  1^, 
perfectly  cut.  Features  clear,  and  fiill  of 
dniacter,  showing  in  the  round  d>eek  and 
chin,  the  warm  lines  of  youth.  But  the 
^eal  deep  and  brown,  like  an  autumn- 
lake,  with  sometiiing  of  sunshine,  but 
more  of  shadow  in  their  depths. 

I  was  next.  Habited  in  the  same  style 
as  the  others.  Toung,  well-lookmg,  and 
contented,  I  answered  to  the  name  of  Lily 
Handerville. 

Nearest  of  the  crew,  was  Robert  Mallo- 

S,  eldest  son  of  the  Judffe,  and  a  lawyer 
:e  his  &ther.  A  broad,  not  high  fore* 
head,  steady  blue  eyes,  brown  waving  hair, 
an  honest,  manly  smile,  a  fiuse  without 
Udden  meaning,  open  and  true. 

Near  the  bow,  rowing  as  though  that 
were  the  one  object  of  life,  sat  Dr.  fechard 
Pomeroy.  JBrect,  well  proportioned,  with 
a  heakniful  bronxe  on  features  not  perfec% 
but  well  defined ;  and  strong  though  deli- 


cate in  their  outlines.  A  close  observer 
of  human  nature  as  well  as  outward  things; 
and  moreover  one  who  in  judging  would 
rather  pity  than  condemn.  *'A  good 
man"  — -  one  would  say,  after  observing 
closely,  and  look  again. 

Lastly  was  Charles  Foster — a  man  of 
th^  world  ;  handsome,  agreeable,  not  yet 
spoiled,  not  yet  to  be,  if  one  trusted  the 
firm  mouth,  shaded  by  a  brown  moustache. 

A  week  before,  seiEited  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  Judges,  Dr.  Pomeroy  had 
asked,  "Eobert  how  far  above  are  the 
Forestmoor  falls?" 

"  Some  twenty  miles,  more  or  less,  and 
a  charming  sight  they  are.  It  must  be 
nearly  six  years  since  I  visited  them  last. 
You  know,  mother?" 

**  Yes,  six  years  ago,  last  month.  You 
and  Ed.  Famham  went  together  in  a  boat 
up  the  river." 

•'Yes,  I  remember  well,"  chimed  in 
Lucy.  ''  I  know  I  condescended  to  ciy 
to  go,  but  you  nipped  my  expectations  in 
the  bud  by  declarmg  little  girls  to  be  nui- 
sances." 

**  But  I  presented  you  with  a  fright  of 
a  doll  as  soon  as  possible,  as  a  peace-c^er- 
ing." 

"It  wasn't  remarkably  well  chosen, 
considering  that  I  had  not  asked  such  an 
article  for  four  years  at  least.  I  know  I 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  go  with  you  some- 
time, and  the  fulfilment  is  at  hand.  Girls, 
I  propose  we  prepare  for  a  week's  gipsey- 
ing,  and  proclaim  these  gentlemen  oui* 
happy  escorts." 

The  idea  was  eagerly  hailed  as  promis- 
ing a  delightful  season  of  unrestrained  en- 
joyment. The  rest  of  the  week  had  been 
devoted  to  the  necessary  preparations,  and 
so  it  was  that  we  were  sailing  up  the  river 
that  bright  October  morning  towards  Uie 
orestmoor  &lls. 

"The  wind  comes  from  the  east.  If 
we  only  only  had  sails,"  said  Lucy,  *'  we 
should  skim  along  like  a  bird." 

"Hike  it  better  so,"  said  Alice,  **  I 
love  to  hear  the  steady  fall  of  the  oars, 
and  see  the  little  drops  of  water  glitter  as 
they  fidl.  It  recalls  pleasant  memories 
too." 

"  Do  you  still  row,"  mquired  the  Doc- 
tor. 
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*'  Yes,"  fibe  answered,  witbont  lodking 
at  him,  ga&ng  into  the  woody  ayenues  of 
the  shore.  A  shade  fell  over  the  Doctor's 
pale  fiioe,  and  he  retained  to  his  rowing 
agtun  with  vigor,  while  Charles  and  Bol^ 
ert  kept  up  a  pleasant  ohat  I  turned  to 
Lucy  and  inquired  m  an  undertone,  "Why 
is  it  that  Alice  always  treats  Dr.  Pomeroy 
with  so  much  coldness?  I  think  him  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  men  I  have  ever  met. 
I  can  see  no  reason,  unless  she  dislikes  him, 
which,  he  being  such  a  man,  seems  impos- 
sible.    Even  her  short  acquaintance — " 

*' Short?  you  mistake.  They  have  been 
acquainted  for  years.  They  met  in  Ger- 
many." 

**  She  never  mentioned  it."  Bemem- 
bering  rather  jealously  for  a  moment,  the 
one  room  we  had  shared  together  for  the 
four  weeks  I  had  been  at  the  hall. 

**  Of  course  not  I  learned  it  by  acci- 
dent. She  avoids  it,  and  the  Doctor  is 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  refer  to  any 
past  time,  seeing  how  the  matter  stands/' 

**  What  is  your  opinion  of  su(^  singu- 
lar behavior?**  I  inquired. 

*'  Why,  I've  none  at  all,  only  that  mv 
sweet  cousin,  to  all  her  other  loveable  qual- 
ities, has  the  unfeminine  quality  added  of 
keeping  her  own  counsel.  She  is  peculiar, 
as  you  nave  doubtless  observed,  xou  are, 
in  your  straight  forward  way,  and  so  am  I, 
probably." 

'*  The  most  philosophical  sentiment  you 
ever  uttered,  Lucy,"  I  laughed ;  casting 
my  eyes  and  thoughte  upon  the  shore, 
which  had  lost  its  home  character,  stretch- 
ing out  pkm,  and  even,  on  either  nde  of 
the  river,  dead  and  lone,  except  where  a 
possible  farm-house  formed  a  heavy  shadow 
in  the  sea  of  grass,  fiir  out  in  ue  misty 
distance.  Alice's  eves,  I  saw,  never  mov- 
ed from  their  steady  noe  on  the  l(mely 
plain,  as  we  sailed  sOently  upward  for 
miles ;  and  I  fancied  I  saw  a  mute  corres- 
pondence between  their  expression  and  the 
melaoioholy  sadness  of  tne  moor.  The 
scene  however  began  gradually  to  change. 
Yellow  willows  scattered  their  ffolden  g^ 
upon  the  water,  and  at  intervius  the  crim- 
son crowned  sumach  hung  its  beaded  clus- 
ters under  feathery  sprays  of  foliage. 
Groups  of  poplar,  with  smooth  white  tnu^ 
and  yellow-green  coronals,  shaded  u|3  as 


we  passed.  The  ground  too  had  beoome 
undulating;  rising  in  round  swells fi!om 
the  river,  and  at  length  the  scattering 
groups  of  trees  grew  into  a  forest  of  Ihtowu 
and  crimson  tinted  oaks,  with  hero  and 
there  a  yellow  beech,  or  red  maple. 

Charles  pointed'to  a  little  stream  that 
opened  to  view  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  '*  Inhere 
romeroy,  you're  an  old  campaigner,  what 
do  you  say  to  that  for  a  camping  ground  t" 

'*  Channing  1"  ejaoukted  Lucy,  before 
the  gentleman  questioned  could  answer ; 
but  he  smiled,  qiLetJy  saying,  "  I  aoree 
with  Mrs.  Foster.  We  can  &id  none  bet- 
ter for  our  purpose." 

The  boat  was  run  quickly  up  the  oreek, 
a  landing  speedily  effected,  and  tente, 
poles,  ana  provisions  being  unloaded  for 
the  erection  of  our  |Mimltive  dwelling 
and  the  establishment  of  ourselves  therein. 
The  dte  was  charming  as  Lucfjr  had  said. 
The  hill  on  the  opp<^te  side  the  narrow 
stream,  covered  with  bright  hued  foliage, 
protected  us  from  the  i^shened  breeie ; 
and  the  hill  rising  behind  ^e  flat  lawn 
diosen  for  our  encampment,  sheltered  us 
still  more,  while  tl^e  warm  sun  falling  in, 
had  drawn  all  fresh  and  spicy  odxxn  from 
the  moist  earth. 

Lucy  ran  up  the  bluff  to  the  level  ground, 
Indding  us  remain  behmd  while  she  super- 
intended the  erection  of  our  habitetions; 
aad  we  busied  ourselves  adorning  each 
other's  haiic  with  fanciful  trimmings  of  gay 
leaves  and  scarlet  berries,  talking  gayly  as 
our  fingers  wove  among  the  leaves.  The 
shade  mtd  entirely  disajmeared  from  Alioe's 
face  now,  and  die  saod  twining  the  last 
spray  of  bitterniweet  in  my  hair,  ''  I  be- 
Ueve  I'm  glad  we  came.  .This  fresh  air  is 
full  of  a  new  life  to  me.  I  feel  like  a 
child  again." 

"Of  course  you're  entirely  glad.  We're 
going  back  into  the  old  life,  for  a  few  days 
at  least,  to  live  the  true  life  of  the  Patri- 
arohs,  throwing  the  petty  subterfuges  of 
the  new  life  aside,  taking  up  instead  tho 
old  customs  and  truth." 

"  What  are  you  saying  of  the  Patriarcdis, 
Lily  ?"  inquired  Robert,  who  had  returned 
tomeetus. 

''  I  was  tellinff  Alice  that  as  the  Patri- 
aroha  lived  truttifully,  we,  following  in 
their  footsteps  however  kte,  dicmld  eitdea- 
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tor  to  live  in  a  like  manner,  bj  oar  hon- 
efi4  oonvietions  of  the  ri^t»  not  by  what 
oor  new  sodety  might  tmnk  or  suggest" 

He  smiled,  an  honest,  open  smile,  tranii- 
figoiing  the  whole  fiice.  "  Braye  oondn- 
Bon,  and  more  easily  carried  into  ezeen- 
tkm  here  in  the  woods  than  in  the  ballr 
room,  of  two  months  ago,  Lily,  you'll  allow. 
But  as  to  your  assertion  regading  the  Pa- 
triiBohs,  I  confess  I  have  my  doubts  re- 
qwstinj;  its  truth.  The  Arcadian  age  al- 
ways lies  very  ikr  off  in  the  past.  I'ye 
often  thou^t  those  old  fellows  were  yery 
nearly  like  us  after  all,  living  no  nearer 
in  eimresion  of  the  trudi  than  we  who  lie, 
and  cheat,  and  hunt  one  another  to  the 
death,  in  this  age  of  the  poor  old  world. 
But  we'll  leave  them  to  their  rest,  and 
'visit  our  habitations.    See  diere.*' 

We  looked.  Ti|p  tents  had  been  erect- 
ed, and  already  a  thin,  blue  smoke  was 
eoiHog  finom  Uie  newly  builded  fire  in 
front 

**  0,  we're  to  live  like  princes  I"  and 
Aliee  darted  forward  to  the  door-way  of 
one  of  the  tents.  She  turned  back  with 
an  ezpresdcm  of  dismay  on  her  counte- 
nance, ''  Did  the  Patriarchs  sleep  on  the 
ground,  I  wonder?" 

"Possibly,  but  we're  reformers  in  a 
SHudl  measure,  so  I'm  off  to  the  boat  im- 
mediately, and  if  I  don't  return  with 
eonches  fit  for  princesses,  may  tbey  sot 
provide  me  with  hot  cofl^  and  sandwiches." 
And  off  he  rushed,  and  we  soon  heard  the 
akeady  pksh  of  the  oars  up  the  river. 

"  jTou  aee  Charley  and  Dr.  Pomeroy 
have  gone  for  fish,  and  we're  to  have  a 
fire  against  their  return,  to  cook 


**  Which,  ihe  fish,  or  your  husband  and 
the  Doctor  ?" 

We  laughed,  we  were  in  high  glee, 
ready  for  the  weakest  attempt  at  wit ;  and 
went  to  work,  gathering  cuy  leaves  and 
twigs,  throwing  them  on  the  fire,  which 
endded  and  hra^^  in  high  spirit  as  if 
enjoying  the  fun  too,  and  soon  shot  up  into 
a  high  hot  flame.  The  kettle  had  already 
been  hunff,  filled  with  water,  and  was  bub- 
hnft  in  glee  when  the  gentlemen  returned 
with  two  good  siaed  pidcerel  nicely  dress- 
ed. Our  jpart  of  the  cooking  was  merely 
mninal,  the  Dr.  taking  the  fish  off  our 
hands  entirely.  * 


*'  You  see,  I've  cooked  before,"  sus- 
pending tibe  operation  of  turning,  and 
looking  up  at  Lucy's  watching  fact. 

'*  Cbe  could  see  that  with  half  an  eye," 
using  however  both  of  hers,  holding  the 
salt  for  him  as  he  nprinkled  the  already 
crisping  sides  qf  the  fish. 

Meanwhile  I  had  the  cofl^  steaming 
over  the  fire,  and  was  assisting  Alice  in 
l^ing  the  doth  with  our  other  edibles. 
We  soon  had  everything  prepared,  fish 
dished,  coffee  taken  firom  the  pole  and 
brought  to  a  convenient  distance,  when  Eo- 
bert  made  his  appearance  with  a  bunch  of 
hay  in  one  hand^  fanning  himself  with  his 
**  wide-aw^e''  in  the  other. 

'*  What  do  the  princesses  think  of  that 
for  a  bed  f "  thrusting  the  hay  into  our 
notice,  before  accepting  our  invitation  to 
seat  himself  before  the  viands. 

*'  How  many  apiece  ?"  asked  Lucy  re- 
"  g  the  handM,  while  we  laughed,  and 

►bert  threw  himself  beside  Alice,  beg- 
ging someone  to  give  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 

*'  This  is  scxnething  like  living,  Foster," 
he  remarked,  after  finishing  his  second 
cup;  "this  is  even  better  than  the  old 
College  pic-nios." 

"  Decidedly,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  meal  was  a  success.  We  said  it 
confidentially  to  one  another,  as  we  clear- 
ed the  dishes  for  the  mommg. 

We  went  for  a  walk,  leaving  the  gentle- 
men to  briM  the  hay  to  our  ledge.  There 
were  a  few  hardy  flowers  yet  blooming  on 
the  southern  slopes,  and  uie  crimson  ber- 
ries of  the  sumach  with  gorgeous  autumn 
leaves,  and  scarl^  bunches  of  bitternsweet 
grew  into  charming  bouquets  in  our  hands. 
A»the  brilliant  cloud-castles  in  the  west 
grew  into  purple  banks  of  shadows,  and 
tiie  aisles  grew  dui^y  in  tiie  evening  twi- 
light, we  returned  to  find  our  camp-fire 
burning  brightly,  the  gentiemen  in  care- 
less attitudes  smoking  ciears.  We  ex- 
hibited our  treasures,  ana  took  the  seats 
abready  provided  for  us. 

"Fair  day  to-morrow.  Fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  morning,  a  short  sul,  the 
remainder  of  the  time  being  taken  up  in 
sentimentalizing  on  the  beauty  of  the  fells. 
Programme  for  the  day.  By  the  way  who 
gave  that  name  to  the  foils,  Bpbert  Y"  in- 
quired Charles. 
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"  Some  tourist  wlio  chanced  hero  upon 
a  time.  Tourists  are  scarce  in  this  part 
of  Wisoonsin,  and  that  one  proved  one  too 
many,  for  he  robbed  the  Ml  of  its  eupho- 
nioos  Indian  name,  signifying  '  the  Mia  in 
the  forest  by  the  moor.'  Father  can  tell 
yon  the  name  which  was^Teiy  beautifol. 
It  has  escaped  my  memory. 

"There  are  no  Indians  here  now, 
then  V*  inquired  the  Doctor. 

*'  None.  They  no  longer  visit  their  bu- 
rial grounds  of  which  there  are  a  few 
around,  but  they  have  left  their  traces  in 
the  names  of  many  of  our  rivers,  and  there 
are  many  mounds  and  fortifications  still 
remaining  as  they  left  them  years  ago." 

•*We  will  visit  them.  I  love  to  hear 
of  the  Indians,"  said  Alice. 

**  Pomeroy  can  tell  you  of  them,"  said 
Bobert, 

We  looked  at  him.  "We  will  have  a 
tale  of  them  from  you  to-night,  then,  if 
you  please,"  I  entreated. 

Lucy  joined  her  request  to  mine .  Alice 
looked  interested.  It  was  sufficient  as  I 
saw.     He  said, 

"This free  day  has  awtikened  old  re- 
membrances, of  which  I  will  relate  yon 
one,  which  I  will  call 

NENEEMA. 

It  was  at  Yale  I  became  acquainted  with 
Walter  Merriman.  We  were  class-mates, 
and  loved  one  another  like  brotiiers.  Just 
before  taking  our  degrees,  we  were  arrang- 
ing our  plans  for  a  summer  tour,  for  we 
hBO.  both  studied  until  entire  mental  re- 
laxation was  necessary.'  Merriman  said, 
"  We're  neither  subjects  for  watering  pla- 
ces, we  have  visited  the  White  Mount^ns, 
and  camped  by  the  Moosehead.  I  feel 
an  aesthetical  desire  for  the  prairies,  and 
a  physical  craving  for  Buffido  ham." 

"  My  very  requirements,"  I  answered; 
and  as  it  chanced  that  a  few  weeks  later 
we  found  ourselves  aocompanyin|a  party 
of  Indians  on  a  Buffido  hunt.  We  were 
in  the  Dakotah  country,  just  west  of  the 
Missouri,  and  herds  of  Buffido  were  said 
to  be  raneing  the  vast  plfuns  stretching 
back  to  the  mountams.  We  had  been 
riding  at  a  moderate  pace,  when,  with  no 
nrevious  intimation  of  alarm,  Walter's 
horse  reared  on  his  haunches,  throwing 


his  unprepared  rider  heavily  to  the  ground. 
I  dismounted  hastily,  and  on  ezaminatkni 
found  that  his  leg  liad  been  broken  in  €t» 
&I1 ;  so  phicine  him  on  my  beast,  binding 
his  injured  limb  ligbtly,  we  retraced  our 
way  to  the  viUage,  accompanied  by  the  lit- 
terpreter.  This  village  was  located  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mi»ouri,  at  the  mouth 
of  one  of  its  smaller  forks,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, peaceable  and  friendly,  had,  under 
the  teachings  of  a  Catholic  missionary, 
mostly  embraced  that  religion,  and  were 
in  a  small  measure  conversant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  whites. 

We  had  frdlen  among  good  Samaritans 
it  proved,  for  on  our  enterinff  the  lone 
street  of  the  village,  the  old  Chief  immedl^ 
ately  ordered  a  lodge  for  my  friend,  and 
the  missionary,  who  was  also  a  physician, 
attended  to  the  fractu^,  which  proved  not 
nearly  so  severe  as  I  had  at  first  feared. 

But  the  unwonted  fotiffue  of  our  long 
journey,  the  exposure  of  low-land  swamps 
and  sluggish  rivers,  had  laid  the  seeds  of 
a  fover,  which  the  accident  now  matured, 
and  before  night  the  blood  coursed  as  hot 
as  molten  lava  through  his  veins. 

The  Chiefs  dau^ter,  Neneema,  was 
my  constant  and  unwearied  follow  attend* 
dant ;  and  often  the  kind  old  Indian  wo- 
men would  come  in  with  presents  of  cool- 
ing drinks,  with  kind  glances,  and  tender 
IiMian  worda  for  the  tossing  sufferer  on 
his  couch  of  healing  boughs.  All  day 
long  I  would  sit  by  the  couch,  while  Ne- 
neema sat  near^  busied  with  her  bead  em- 
broiderv,  now  and  then  casting  a  look  at 
Walter  s  flushed  face,  or  moving  graq^fiJ- 
ly  to  and  from  his  bed^  administering  the 
necessaiy  medicines. 

Sometimes  I  would  instruct  her  in  her 
English,  and  answer  her  earnest,  girlish 
questions  of  my  people  in  her  imperfect 
words.  The  Indian  girl  was  beautifuL 
Her  foce  resembled  none  I  have  seen,'  be- 
ore  or  since,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  wife. 
Pocahontas.  That  was  calm,  satisfied ; 
this  restless,  eager,  untaught  but  happy. 

I  used  often  to  look  at  her,  as  she  sat 
earnestly  at  her  work,  speculating  what 
kind  of  a  woman  she  might  have  become, 
had  the  pure  blood  of  the  Caucasian  flow- 
ed in  her  veins,  instead  of  that  of  the  sav- 
age.    The  face  was  full  of  promise,  but 
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tiw  past  of  her  people  forbade  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  an  Inoian  woman  has  po  fature. 

I  wonld  grow  sad,  looking  at  the  &ce 
of  the  girl,  with  all  its  boried  possibilities. 

Weeks  passed,  and  Walter  lingered  be- 
tween life  and  death;  but  his  young 
str^igth  at  length  obtained  the  mastery, 
and  (me  morning  he  spoke  lucidly  in  his 
poor  weak  voioe.  The  tears  blinded  me, 
or  I  fi^iould  have  seen  ^e  true  meaning  of 
the  light  in  the  little  girl's  &oe.  I  remem- 
bered it  afterward. 

Neneema  did  not  visit  us  often  after 
that ;  only  once  a  day  as  the  shadows 
new  long,  she  wonld  come  in  to  lisp  her 
mquiries  in  her  imperfect  English. 

"  What  a  face,  Walter  remarked  one 
day  after  her  short  afternoon  call. 

"Yes,**  I  replied,  "it  is  a  greatpity 
die  is  nothing  nut  a  sayage.'^  He  said 
nodiing  farther,  but  lay  quietly  musing. 

The  next  three  weeks,  leaving  Wdter, 
I  followed  the  hunters,  and  revelled  in 
the  excitement  of  the  hunt.  I  returned 
to  find  Walter  eniarely  restored. 

*'  Thank  Qod  V  I  exclaimed  earnestly, 
"  you  are  looking  as  I  never  expected  to 
see  you  again.  And  now  you  are  suffi- 
eiently  recovered  to  think  of  your  home- 
ward journey." 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly,  we  must  start  im- 
mediately; there  is  no  need  for  delay. 
He  spoke  energetically,  quickly,  fius 
mind  nad  been  made  up,  it  was  evident. 

"  To-morrow  will  not  be  too  soon  V  I 
inquired. 

•*  To-morrow  ?  no,  the  sooner  the  betr 
ter,"-«fietting  his  lips  firmly  together. 
He  was  restless,  uneasy — ^what  old  women 
term  nervous.  I  could  not  understand 
such  a  phase  in  the  character  of  one  usual- 
* '  so  collected.    I  ascribed  it  to  his  recent 


We  were  walking  by  the  river.  I  look- 
ed toward  the  village,  and  saw  Neneema 
evidently  watching  us.  I  waved  my  hand 
in  recognition,  but  Walter  made  no  sign ; 
he  broke  off  a  branch  of  wiUow,  already 
growm^  yellow-leafed,  and  said,  looking 
off  to  the  wide  extended  prairie  :  "  It  is 
free  off  yonder,  a  free  and  happy  life  one 
amid  live  on  the  plains." 

'*  Yes,  perhaps  fiar  a  season ;  it  does 
Teij  well  for  a  diange ;  but  one  soon  tii^s 

5 


of  it.  It  is  made  for  such  as  those  yon- 
der," pointmg  to  the  village,  "  but  we, 
with  the  stirring  blood  of  centuries  of  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  farmers,  and  statesmen 
in  our  veins,  are  made  for  cities  and  towns. 
This  life  is  not  for  us,  man — ^we  must 
move  to  the  eastward  where  the  sun  rises, 
its  earliest  rays  are  lifo-impartmg." 

**  But  this  people  ?"  he  questioned  spec* 
uladvely. 

"  Leave  them  to  their  wide  plains;  their 
fiuses  are  set  to  the  westward.  There  can 
be  no  sympathy  between  them  and  our 
race  of  the  sun-rise." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right  Richard ;  there 
can  be  no  sympathy,"  he  said  moumfully. 

"  It  is  erowing  into  the  afternoon,  we 
must  acquamt  the  old  Chief  of  our  inten- 
tion," I  said. 

We  found  him  in  his  frunily  lodge,  with 
his  wifo  and  daughter.  His  squaw  was 
inspecting  the  drying  of  some  herbs  before 
the  fire.  Neneema  came  towaxds  me  with 
real  pleasure. 

'*  The  autumn  flowers  have  come,  and 
you  have  returned ;  you  wre  welcome." 

**  The  autumn  flowers  will  soon  fade, 
and  long  before  that,  we  must  walk  toward 
the  sunrise.  The  water  cannot  tany  long- 
er on  its  way,  it  has  slumbered  too  lonff 
in  the  still  lake ;  the  waves  call  to  it,  axA 
it  must  obey." 

She  tamed  dusky  white,  the  full  lips 
parted,  the  despairing  eyes  were  turned 
toward  Walter!  The  poor,  untutored  In- 
dian girl,  had  no  veiling  for  her  heart.  I 
read  it  all.     I  should  have  seen  it  before. 

The  little  girl  after  that  one  look,  turn- 
ed and  left  the  lodge.  The  old  Chief  was 
still  sittmg,  smoking  by  the  fire,  the  wife 
attendmg  to  her  herbs.  I  turned  to  Wal- 
ter ;  he  was  white  and  irresolute.  ^ 

"  You  saw  it,  aiid  you  said  the  truth, 
as  I  believe,  that  there  can  be  no  sympa- 
thy between  the  two  races.  What  am  I 
to  do?" 

The  tent  door  was  up,  we  saw  Nene^na 
hurryiuff  down  ^e  street  toward  the  river. 
Walter  looked  at  me  irresolute  no  longer. 
I  knew  what  was  to  be. 

The  Catholic  marriage  service  was  pro- 
nounced that  night,  and  on  the  morrow 
the  Indian  wifo  accompanied  us  on  our 
journey  to  the  eastward.    I  left  tkem  at 
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Dubuque.  I  Tinted  an  uucle  in  St  Louie, 
and  tMnoe  proceeded  by  the  way  of  New- 
Orleans  to  Europe,  where  I  remained  four 
years  perfecting  myself  in  the  study  of 
medicine  at  a  Qerman  university. 

I  returned  to  Boston,  and  inquired  for 
Walter.  No  one  could  give  me  informar 
tion.     At  last  I  met  an  old  class-mate. 

**  Living  somewhere  among  the  hills  of 
Berkshire,  with  his  Indian  wife.  A  strange 
marriage.  There  was  a  sensation  produc- 
ed on  his  return  from  that  tramp.  There 
must  have  been  a  scene.  His  mother  and 
sister  have  neither  been  known  to  visit 
him  since." 

*^  Have  you  seen  her  ?"  I  inquired. 

**  Once,  a  casual  glance  ;  she  is  beauti- 
fol,  which  is  singular  in  the  race.  There 
is  a  rumor  afloat  that  he  is  trying  to  tame 
the  savage  by  education." 

I  was  ^ing  to  St.  Louis.  I  should  pass 
through  Berkshire.  I  found  him  with  less 
difficmty  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 
A  pretty  cottage,  five  miles  from  the  de- 
pot, was  pointed  out  to  me  as  Merriman's 
residence.  He  knew  me  instantly,  wel- 
coming me  with  all  the  old  cordiality. 
Older  and  careworn  he  looked  when  I  had 
leisure  to  observe ;  but  his  voice  was  as 
musical  as  of  old.  I  asked  for  Neneema 
in  a  pause  of  questioning. 

*'I  will  call  her,  she  is  much  changed 
in  appearance." 

She  came,  taller,  dressed  in  crimson 
ffllk  with  some  kind  of  dark  fur  around 
the  neck  and  floating  sleeves.  She  was 
changed  indeed.  The  savage  had  disap- 
peared, the  lips  had  lost  their  fulness,  the 
features  were  more  clearly  defined,  the 
eyes  brighter  and  more  steady.  She  wel- 
comed me  with  a  warm  gentle  womanli- 
ness. She  did  credit  to  her  educator.  I 
was  astonished,  and  showed  it,  I  saw  by 
Walter's  gratified  look.  He  left  her  with 
me  for  a  short  time.  She  came  to  me 
with  tiie  fr^e  wild  step. 

"How  does  he  look?"  she  asked,  de- 
manding an  answer  with  her  questioning 
eyes. 

"  He  is  older,  it  is  four  years  now,  we 
all  change,"  said  I. 

*'  I  know."  She  was  not  to  be  answer^ 
ed  so.  •*  But  you  have  not  the  hungry 
look  in  your  eyes.    He  is  starved,"  wring- 


ing her  delicate  hands,  "  and  I  have  no 
food  to  g^e  him." 

Poorlieneema,  the  woman  had  leaned 
tiirough  suflfering,  what  the  savage  had 
failed  to  comprdbbend.  But  there  was  no 
hope  for  her  I  saw,  ^e  was  &ding  mwaj. 
I  staid  long  enough  to  see  Walter  the 
kindest  of  husbands,  and  bade  him  6re- 
well,  auestwninff  whether  it  might  not,  af- 
ter all,  prove  blessed.  Neneema  said 
good-bye  to  me  witli  a  sad  smile  on  her 


••  A  good-bye  for  the  whole  journey," 
she  said  in  her  fignj^tive  style,  and  so  it 

S roved,  for  in  a  few  months  after  she 
ied. 


He  sat  quietly  gaiing  into  i 
'*  And  Walter,^  I  inquired 


the  fire. 


'  He  mourns  for  her  like  m  true  hus- 
band." 

''  So  he  was  wrong  in  the  end  it  seems," 
ventured  Alice. 

*'  I  think  not  entirely,"  he  answered, 
**  his  love  for  her  was  more  than  that  of  a 
father  for  his  child,  and  her's  for  him  sim- 
ply worship.*' 

"  You  think  he  did  wrong  in  marrying 
her — you  would  have  left  her  to  suffer  t 
I  asked  hastily,  with  tears  m  my  eyes. 

''  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  clearly 
our  duty  at  times.  I  think,  indeed  I  am 
sure,  I  should  have  advised  him  at  the 
time  to  have  done  otherwise." 

*<  Perfect  mutual  love  makes  all  things 
equal,  but  where  that  is*  wanting,  as  I 
thmk  it  was  in  this  case,  all  circumstances 
are  adverse  to  a  marriage.  My  judgment 
might  have  been  proven  right.  I  do  not 
thmk  it  has  been  proven  wrong  yet." 

"  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  our  duty, 
we  may  be  wrong,"  Alice  said  as  if  com- 
muning with  herself. 

It  was  full,  frosiy  morning  when  we 
awoke.  Our  breaklEist  was  waiting  us. 
We  were  in  good  spirits,  and  could  a£S>rd 
to  have  such  a  march  stolen  upon  us  with- 
out ruffling  our  tempers. 

There  was  frequent  discharges  of  rifles 
all  the  morning,  and  several  ducks  were 
packed  in  the  boat,  when  we  again  embark- 
ed up  tiie  river.  The  scenery  was  chann- 
ipgly  diversified,  hill  and  dale;  the  banks 
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gr6wmfl;  into  till  blnfis  on  one  side,  and 
stretohme  oat  in  wann  meadows  on  the 
other.  Now  and  then  an  opening  wonld 
disdoee  m  &nn-hoase,  nestled  down  hap- 
ly with  its  lowing  cattle  and  talkatiYe 

wis ;  but  soon  the  hills  would  close  in 
upon  OS,  leaving  oar  boat  load  alone  upon 
flie  river.  We  w«re  m  merry  party ;  calm, 
reticent  Alice  talking  and  laughing,  and 
the  quiet  Doct|^  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  our  foolishly  happy  conversations. 

The  Doctor  watched  the  animated  hoe 
of  Alice  with  glowing  eyes. 

'* Is  she  not  beautiful?"  I  asked,  lean- 
ing over  toward  him. 

"She?  yes,  she  is  the  beauty  of  the 
earhnnde,"  quiet  but  with  a  burning  light 
within.  I  like  the  carbuncle,''  he  added 
more  to  himself  than  me,  ''  it  is  self-exist- 
ent, strong,  warm,  not  intruding.  I  love 
to  watch  Its  steady  gleam." 

*'  Ton  are  a  student,  can  you  read  me 
her  life  ?"  seeing  the  subject  gave  him 
pleasure. 

He  looked  at  her. 

"  She  is  a  home-woman,  a  good  daugh- 
ter, a  firm  fHend.  If  she  have  a  husband, 
she  will  make  his  home  the  loveliest  spot 
on  eardi,  she  will  be  his  one  joy,  his  pride, 
his  very  life ;"  he  said  his  eyes  glowing : 
'*  She  is  unchanging ;  where  she  sets  her 
aflfections  it  will  be  forever.  Ood  pity  the 
man  who  loves  her  in  vain,  for  she  is  un- 
changing ;  that  is  her  chief  beauty ;  there 
are  no  evanescent  gleams  i(bout  my  gem 
of  gems  I"  he  kept  on  rowing  silently, 
with  white,  still  foce ;  finally  he  looked  vn 
with  a  smile,  '*  Have  I  read  her  aright  1^ 
he  asked. 

"  I  believe  so^  yes,"  I  answered,  mus- 
mg  sorrowfully  to  myself  for  the  weight 
that  man  must  liear  who  loved  such  a  gem 
not  to  possess  it  At  length  I  turned  my 
attention  again  to  the  soenery.  We  were 
moving,  as  it  seemed,  straight  into  a%ioun- 
tain ;  an  abrupt  turn  brcmght  us  in  full 
view  of  the  foils. 

A  hill,  covered  with  the  luxuriance  and 
tropical  coloring  of  our  forests,  rose  ab- 
ruptly from  a  level  wood.  Through  the 
centre  of  its  crown  the  river  came,  nar^ 
rowed  between  the  rocks ;  plungmg  down 
in  one  full  sheet  until  it  met  the  rocks 
again*  and  dashed  in  a  smaller  broken  foil, 


spreading  out  into  the  widened  baon  in 
white  foam  and  tiny  whirlpools,  eddying 
and  dancing  in  mad  excitement,  unm 
wearied  into  quiet,  it  flowed  again  a  calm 
river  between  the  blu£i. 

Robert's  voice  near  me,  recalled  me 
from  the  view. 

**  You  like  it,"  he  said,  '*  it  suits  you 
entirely  I  can  see ;  your  eves  were  gray  a 
short  time  ago,  they  are  fall  violet  now." 
'*  Yes,  it  suits  me,"  my  foce  wanning, 
''  I  am  glad  we  came." 

"  The  patriarchal  life  is  the  thing  too, 
is  it  ?"  he  inquired. 

« I  think  it  is,  for  the  present  at  least," 
I  answered. 

"  It  is  die  lifo  for  you  I  am  sure ;  you 
have  grown  youncer,  your  foce  rounder, 
since  startmg;  1  wonder  if  Pomeroy's 
story  isn't  wrong  after  all,  and  if  the  real 
Hfe  for  us  womdn't  be  here,  in  sight  of 
these  faUs." 

I  smiled.  *'  Who  of  us  is  strong  enou^ 
in  the  opposite  belief  to  propose  it?"  I 
asked.  "  It  mj|^t  prove  tne  nucleus  of  a 
great  social  re^m,  but  the  probabilities, 
I  fear,  would  be  on  the  side  of  a  foilure." 
'*  Because  we're  better  than  the  ptri- 
archs  or  they  than  we  ?"  he  inquired ; 
*'  but,"  he  added,  "  I  had  no  intention  of 
propofflog  so  extensive  a  scheme."  He 
took  his  oars  again,  and  we  moved  up  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  dancing  waves.  The 
IflEndmg  of  ourselves  and  luggage  was  a 
matter  of  time,  for  the  bank  was  steep  and 
rocky,  and  our  encampment  was  chosen  on 
die  ^ore,  in  frdl  view  of  the  falls. 

**  We  will  eo  up  the  hilL  I  have  been 
there  before,  said  Lucy,  calling  us  to  fol- 
low her,  as  she  ran  up  the  path. 

"  There  are  Indian  relics  on  the  hill, 
Alice,  Pomeroy  and  I  will  be  there  jms- 
ently  to  help  you  investigate." 

••  Don't  be  in  too  gr^  a  hurry,"  said 
Lucy  saucily,  *'I  dare  say  we  will  get 
alome  very  well  without  you." 

We  clambered  up  the  hill,  which  was 
steep  and  rocky,  following  a  winding  path, 
the  remains  of  an  Indian  trail.  In  some 
places  the  intruding  hazel  bushes  had 
choked  up  and  neariy  obliterated  all  trace 
of  it,  l»t  presently  it  would  open  again 
farther  up  among  the  rocks  and  Men 
leaves,    f^inally  we  emerged  on  a  round, 
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oireolar  opening  higher  than  the  rirer, 
with  mounds  running  in  a  semi-cirole  on 
ita  outer  ridge. 

"  These  are  the  Indian  relics  of  which 
Robert  spoke.  That  high  bare  knoll  was 
formerly  a  signal  hill  of  the  tribes,  it  is 
Tisible  for  miles." 

We  went  up  the  elevation,  by  a  series 
t>f  rocky  steps,  and  looked  out  into  the 
hasy  dimness  of  hill  and  dale.  Farther 
into  the  dusk  of  the  misty  horizon,  grow- 
ing into  the  blue  of  the  sky,  a  &int  line 
extended,  that  Lucy  said  was  the  line  of 
Lake  Michigan ;  nearer  the  moor  lay  brown 
and  still,  and  neurer  yet  the  Mb  rushed 
and  sung  below  us,  and  the  gentlemen  as 
we  swung  our  handkerchiefs,  returned  our 
signals. 

*'  I'm  sure  I  see  some  flowcfs  yonder ; 
ikej  look  like  sun-flowers.  I'll  just  run 
down  and  see,"  said  Lucy,  hunyinj^  down 
the  artificial  hill,  hat  m  hand,  carolling  a 
gay  ditty.  We  saw  her  weaving  in  and 
out  the  gay  leaves  like  a  gray  miiy,  and 
caueht  &int  gushes  of  so^  above  the  voice 
of  me  water-lall.  Its  tone  was  inviting ; 
I  wished  to  see  it  nearer,  and  leaving  Al- 
ice, I  started  for  the  head  of  the  fall  As 
I  reached  the  level  ground  of  the  real  hill, 
it  was  hidden  from  my  .view,  but  the  wa- 
ters above  wiore  swift  and  impetuous,  hxu- 
lying  on  to  the  brink,  for  the  mad  leap 
upon  the  rocks  below.  1  looked  back. 
Alice's  face  was  turned  from  me ;  turned 
toward  the  heavy  line  of  the  smoky  forests. 
A  crash  broke  the  quiet — the  sound  of  a 
tree  falling,  with  a  sharp  snapping  of 
branches,  fike  the  rattle  of  musketiy  after 
die  roar  of  the  cannon.  The  gushes  of 
song  had  ceased,  and  I  hurried  on  oppress- 
ed with  a  nameless  fear.  Rushing  down 
the  fidling  ground  toward  the  head  of  the 
falls,  I  beheld  a  sight  that  paralyzed  my 
heart  with  terror. 

The  mighty  convulsion  that  had  thrown 
this  rocky  mass  together  for  the  sport  of 
the  waves,  had  cast  a  rock  h^^h  and  un- 
shapely, right  in  the  centre  of  the  river's 
narrowed  way,  at  the  very  brink  of  the 
water-fall,  the  mad  waves  parting  on  either 
mde,  to  meet  again  in  one  unbr^en  sheet. 
Not  ten  feet  fi^m  the  dbore  tie  rock  had 
a  smootJi  sur&ce  not  more  than  fifteen 
square,  the   sharp  pinnacles  of 


straight  rock  rising  around  and  behind  H. 

On  this  table  stood  Lucy  Foster,  while 
around  her  the  frightful  waters  threaten- 
ingly roared.  How  she  came  there  I  did 
not  question,  my  only  diought  was  of  her 
possible  rescue.  She  could  not  leap,  if 
she  should  mirs  by  one  inch  it  was  certain 
death.  Her  husband  and  Robert  and  the 
Doctor,  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  proba- 
bly a  mile  away,  and  before  they  ooold 
possibly  reach  us  in  time  to  render  assist- 
ance, she  would  have  fainted  from  excess 
of  excitement,  and  be  lost.  My  mind 
ran^  the  whole  limit  of  poanble  help, 
while  Lucy  stood  white  as  a  statue  watch- 
ing my  fiioe.  An  old  cedar,  gnaried  and 
knotted,  grew  down  over  the  brink,  its 
pending  branches  nearly  reaching  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  my  only  hope.  I  reached  to 
it,  Lucy's  eyes  following  me. 

"I  shall  throw  mv  left  arm  closely 
around  this  branch,  holding  tightly  by  my 
hand.  Do  you' reach  over,  ti^e  my  ri^ 
hand  and  spring.  A  moment  and  you 
are  safe." 

She  smiled  almost:  "  No,  I  shall  not, 
vou  are  not  strong,  the  branch  might 
break,  and  you  would  go  too." 

I  did  not  heed  her.  I  wound  mv  ann 
around  the  branch,  throwing  my  body  fbi^ 
ward,  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  pale 
face  of  the  giri,  steadying  my  frame  with 
the  thought  of  her  deadly  peril.  The 
waves  rushed  swift  and  gleaming  below 
me.  Looking  at  her,  1  yet  heard  the 
fierce  roar  of  the  waters  below,  contending 
with  the  rocks ;  I  saw  the  misty  spray 
rising  in  cloudy  columns,  and  the!  shiver- 
inff  beeches  on  the  shore  bevond.  A  flock 
of  birds,  bound  to  the  south  land,  came  in 
a  rush  of  wings  above,  and  a  katydid  burst 
out  into  accusations  in  the  grass  belund 
me. 

Not  a  moment  had  passed.  She  leaned 
a  liftle  forward,  a  great  joy  of  hope  upon 
her  fiice,  when  I  was  torn  from  my  hold 
with  a  ffiant's  force ;  I  heard  a  gurgling 
and  rushing,  as  of  many  waters,  and  in  a 
black  wave  of  insensibility  I  was  lost. 

The  flood  passed.      Alice  and  Robert 

were  bending  over  me,  the  Doctor  looking 

on,  while  Lucy  sat  near  leaning  on  her 

husband's  shoulder.      I  looked  from  one 

I  to  the  other,  I  was  yet  fidnt,  and  question* 
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ed,  **iB  Una  you  Alice,  and  hncj,  I 
thoa^ht  we  went  over  the  fiEilLs." 

"ICot  exactly,  thanks  to  Bobert  and 
Foster/'  the  Doctor  said. 

"  But  how  came  we  here  ?  "  I  persisted, 
questioning  Robert's  pale  face ;  '*  it  was 
80  weak  and  wicked  in  me  to  feint  when  I 
should  have  been  so  strong." 

"  No,  you  would  not  have  fainted  if  we 
had  not  come  upon  you  qp  suddenly,"  said 
Charles,  drawing  his  arm  clos^  around  his 
wife,  '*  Bobert  snatched  you  away  from 
what  with  your  little  arms  would  have 
proven  certain  death  to  you  both,  and  I, 
taking  your  place,  held  Lucy  safe,  I  hardly 
know  how." 

I  dosed  my  eyes.  Like  the  surge  of 
the  waters,  the  iade  of  thanksgiving  flowed 
oat  fixHn  my  innermost  souL  *'  Out  of  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  Thou  hast 
delivered  me,  oh  Lord,"  sang  the  waves 
of  liaise. 

"  I  do  not  tlimk  I  shall  ever  be  so  Pl- 
iably and  wickedly  daring  again,"  said 
La<^.  "  You  see,  Charley,  the  tents  are 
not  visible  fiom  here.  A  tree  had  Men, 
and  rested,  as  I  thought,  securely  on  the 
Tcdc.  I  thought  I  would  run  over  to 
frighten  you  a  bit,  and  run  back  again. 
I  was  not  in  the  least  afraid.  I  have  run, 
M  a  child,  too  often  over  the  half  builded 
boats  ia  Uncle  John's  ship-yard  at  Lynn, 
to  feel  my  footing  insecure.  I  reached  the 
rock,  and  just  saw  that  you  were  gone, 
when  the  tree  moved  from  its  position, 
reeled  and  fell  I  thought  I  should  have 
&Uen  too;  Lily  came,  and  I  gathered 
hope  from  her  &oe.  But  I  woul&'t  have 
had  your  life  on  my  soul,  LUjr,  even  if  I 
flhookl  have  had  to  follow  the  tree." 

She  shuddered  slightlv  as  she  looked  at 
the  rock,  nsmg  from  the  angry  rushing 
waves,  and  I  knew  from  the  depths  of  her 
heart  she  was  Uianking  Him,  who  in  all 
times  of  danger,  is  near  and  mig)|kr  to 
save.- 

We  were  a  quiet  party  that  night  by  the 
Uanng  fire,  with  the  full  Ootober  moon 
suling  high  among  the  star^  her  light 
Baking  silver  of  felling  water ;  while  the 
shore  opposite,  and  the  recesses  of  the  hills 

2  in  shrouded  caverns  bUck,  and  haunt- 
Some  whip-poor-will  in  among  the 
bashes,  was  shrilly  telling  its  mournful 


tale,  and  a  few  lonely  crickets  were  post- 
ing one  another  in  the  news  of  the  day 
under'the  fallen  leaves  of  the  oaks. 

The  charm  of  the  hour  was  upon  us. 
LuojTsat  by  her  hasband,  the  firelight 
playing  on  her  waving  hair  and  sofb  eyes. 
Alice  by  me,  and  the  Doctor  further  away 
in  the  shade  of  the  tent  Bobert's  &ee, 
honest  and  handsome,  shone  out  against 
the  tree  by  which  he  sat ;  and  I,  looking 
at  the  hee,  truthful  in  every  expression, 
with  kind  blue  eyes  and  gentle  mouth, 
felt  that  the  few  words  spoken  on  the  hill, 
cominff  down  toother,  would  surely  prove 
blessed.    He  had  merely  said, 

**  Lily  you  know  I  love  you,  will  you 
give  me  the  life  saved  you  to-day  ?  " 

And  I  had  •  answered  **  yes,"  knowing 
all  subterfuges  or  evasions,  unworthy  the 
truthful  character  of  the  man  who  would 
ffive  me  his  love  and  protection  for  mine 
mlife. 

"  The  wmd  is  surely  yeering,"  said 
Charles,  breaking  the  silence. 

•*  How  can  you  tell,"  interrogated  his 
wife.     **  I  can  feel  not  the  least  breath ;  I 
think  it  must  have  lulled  entirely." 
'•  Look  up  then." 

The  ruddy  light  illuminated  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  looking  up  we  saw  the  lesser 
branches  swaying  to  and  fro,  leaning  to 
the  westward. 

'*  Whew,"  was  the  astonished^zclama- 
tion  of  Bobert. 

'•  Not  rain  f  "  inquired  Alice. 
*'  It  really  appears  like  it,"  said  the 
Doctor.  I've  been  watching  the  clouds 
all  day,  and  toward  night  they  have  as- 
sumed a  threatening  shape.  You  will  see, 
looking  over  the  river,  they  have  nearly 
obscured  the  moon." 

It  was  true.  Heavy  masses  were  gra- 
dually growing  compact  Irom  the  addition 
of  floating  islands,  from  between  two  of 
which  the  moon  only  showed  half  her 
face. 

"Well?"  we  asked. 
"  We'll  have  to  start  fer  the  hall '  early 
in  the  morning,'  as  the  song  book  says, 
fer  if  I  mistake  not  these  clouds  are  but  a 
prelude  to  a  rain  of  a  week's  duration," 
said' Charles. 

"  But  it  positively  is  too  bad,"  pouted 
Lupy,  "  to  have  such  a  wet  sheet  thrown 
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over  our  enthnoastac  antioipations. 
don't  relish  this  chapter  with  ^aoo 


I 
chapter  mik  ^another 
lesson  on  disappointments'  as  the  head- 
ing." 

''Nothing  like  learning  a  lesson  by 
heart,  ns.'' 

<<Tou're  Ukely  to  do  this,  eh?  Fm 
in  Boch  a  state  d  mind,  I  wish  yon  wonld 
take  (Hty  on  me,  and  help  me  to  a  last  ^ew 
of  the  fiitUs*  by  subdued  moonlight,  while  I 
compose  myself  by  lecturing  my  husband 
as  a  good  wife  should,  under  a  disappcMnt- 
ment.'' 

"  Well,  Lily,  Alice,  Pomeroy,"  said 
Robert,  rising  to  his  full  six  feet,  buttoning 
his  coat,  "  further  up  die  shore  a  sheu 
reaches  out  oyer  the  river,  and  it  is  so 
much  nearer  the  fiiUs,  that  the  moonlight 
will  be  sufficient,  uncertain  as  it  is." 

**  Pat  on  your  hat,  Alice,  you  will  surely 
take  cold,"  said  Lucy,  as  Alice  walked 
silently  beside  us,  hat  in  hand. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Alice,  permit  me."  The 
Doctor  gently  disengaged  the  hat  from  her 
hand,  tying  it  under  her  chin.  **  You  are 
careless.  I  shall  not  let  my  old  patient 
throw  her  lifo  away,  when  it  was  saved  so 
dearly." 

"  Dr.  Pomeroy  may  not  know  how  little 
worth  the  saving  it,  appears  to  me." 

Robert  was  speaking  to  me  at  the  time, 
but  I  heard  the  answer  in  its  tones  of  ten- 
der passion, 

*'  Why  do  you  speak  so  ?  You  are 
happy  in  Chilton's  love.  There  is  surely 
nothing  that  life  does  not  promise  in  ful- 
ness to  you.  Nothing  but  a  morbid  mel- 
ancholy could  make  you  feel  in  that  way. 
You  are  happy,  or  should  be.  Tell  me, 
I  entreat,  that  you  are  so." 
She  walked  on  without  a  word. 
He  continued,  excitedly,  yet  an  excite- 
ment under  the  control  of  a  strong  will, 
but  the  words  came  sharp  and  clear,  *'  you 
love  Chilton..  Alice  Famam  would  never 
do  the  great  injustice  to  herself  or  another 
to  marry  where  she  did  not  love^  Alice, 
the  Alice  I  knew  once  would  say  to  her 
heart :  '  A  true  woman's  life  finds  in  her 
husband  the  full  expresuon  of  her  own. 
She  feels  that  in  his  every  act  he  but  obeys 
the  promptings  of  her  own  diviner  nature. 
She  feels  through  the  remotest  fibre  of  her 
baing,  the  perfect  correspondence  of  their 


tastes  and  desires.  She  is  his,  as  he  is 
hers  in  life  and  death,  and  away  from  him 
feels  the  entire  emptiness  of  her  nature.' 
Does  not  Alice  say  tfab  ?  "  he  oue6tioned. 
"  The  Alice  you  knew  died  long  ago. 
Fate  murdered  her.  Li  her  stead  is  tae 
Alice  Famam  before  you,  who  is  to  map- 
ry  Edward  Chilton  without  this  love  of 
which  you  speak." 

'*  Alice  you  are  not  yourself.  There  ifl 
no  such  thing  as  fete.  GoS's  providencefl 
control  us  at  times,  but  to  them  alone  we 
must  bow,  and  not  grow  dumb  before  cir- 
cumstances that  are  too  weak  for  provi- 
dences." 

''  But  a  dead  fether's  expressed  desire, 
the  one  desire  ci  his  last  days,  for  months 
recognised  by  me,  is  that  not  a  provi- 
dence f  "  she  entreated,  her  voice  waver- 
ing between  despair  and  a  newly  awakened 
hope. 

*'  Not  unless  your  heart  recognises  it  as 
such,  your" — 

**  Why  my  darling  you  are  weoiring,** 
said  Robert,  bending  over  to  catdi  a 
glimpse  of  my  fece,  drawing  me  tenderly 
to  him.     What  ails  my  little  girl  ?  " 

The  tears  choked  me  for  a  time,  the 
only  expression  for  my  excitement  Seat- 
ing me  on  a  feUen  tree,  Bobert  waited  pa- 
tiently until  I  should  speak.  Finally,  I 
brudbiedaway  the  last  tear.  ''Did  yea 
hear  their  conversation  ?  " 

'/  Certainly  not,  little  giil.  I  was  talk- 
ing to  you." 

**  Yes,  I  know ;  but  what  will  you  say 
when  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  a  word 
you  addressed  me." 

He  raised  his  eyebrows:  he  looked 
questioning.  **  You  listened  to  them," 
he  asked. 

*'  Yes,  it  was  wrong.  I  was  not  oon- 
scious  of  listening,  I  felt  such  an  interest, 
I  could  not  help  it,"  I  attempted  in  justi- 
ficatif^ 

'*  Yes,  dear,  I  know,  it  was  right 
enough,"  he  said,  with  a  reassuring  smile  ; 
"  but  it  must  have  been  something  of  con- 
sequence to  bring  the  tears  to  these  eyos. 
What  was  it^  " 

"Dr.  Pomeroy  loves  Alice,"  I  ex- 
churned. 

He  started  slightly.  "  I  know  that ; 
but  it  is  not  like  him  to  tell  her  of  it  He 
knows  of  her  engagement " 
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"  He  did  not  tell  her  ao,  bat  it  is  not 
the  leee  evident  for  that;''  and  I  related 
to  him  what  I  had  heard  of  the  oonTersac 
tion.  He  listened  to  the  end,  only  ex- 
claiming at  the  close,  "It  certainly  is 
ptetty  bad,  and  I'm  surprised  enongh." 

''  And  so  am  I.  Please  ezplam  how 
it  oomes  &at  Alice  is  engaged  to  a  man 
whom  she  does  not  love  ?  ' 

'<  This  Edward  Chilton  was  a  ward  of 
lier  &tiher's,  ai&d  since  a  short  time  pre- 
Tioos  to  her  Other's  death,  her  engagement 
has  been  known  among  her  friends.  I 
certainly  ihonght  she  loved  hira^  bnt  from 
this  it  seems  she  entered  into  it  only  to 
please  her  father,  whom  she  adored." 

**  How  veiy  wrong  in  a  father  to  require 
such  a  sacrifice,"  I  ezclauned. 

"Undoubtedly,"  he  returned;  "but 
nnole  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light  He 
was  a  tender-hearted  man,  but  dreamy  and 
unobservmg,  and  thought  probably  he  was 
doing  the  only  thing  thai  would  insure 
her  happiness.  It  is  strange  what  tyrants 
these  g(M>d  people  will  sometimes  make  of 
themselves  when  they  try  to  be  so  unself- 
ish. 

"Why  does  not  Alice  see  it  in  this 
way?" 

"  She  was  educated  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  her  duty  seems  stronger  that  is 
bound  by  a  promise  to  the  dead." 

"  Her  ideas  of  duty  must  be  edseatod 
anew.  Her  duty  lies  with  herself  and  the 
Isamg,  not  the  dead.  We  should  look  to 
the  future,  not  to  the  past  A  living  ne- 
eefisity  is  of  more  wdght  than  scores  of 
dead  pomises." 

''  Advise  her  then,  little  girl.  It  would 
be  a  sad  thing  for  Alice  to  bind  herself  for 
fife  to  a  man  whom  she  does  not  love." 

"  Loving  another  man,"  I  added. 

"What?  not  Richard,  surely,"  he 
qoestioned,  doubtfully. 

"  I  believe  so,"  I  said.  « 

'^  Little  nrognosticator  I  by  what  art  do 
you  divine  r  By  intuition,  observation, 
or  by.  value  of  experience  ?  "  bending  over 
to  look  into  my  eyes. 

"  Certainly,  by  the  two  first,  posnbl^ 
hy "  • 

I  was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence,  not 
having  control  of  my  lips. 

"ovA  we've  not  had  our  moonlight 


view  yet,"  I  ezohumed,  afier  hosts  of  hap- 
py questionings  ani  answers.    . 

"  Nor  shall  we,  for  do  you  know  it  is 
really  blowing  hard,  and  so  dark  it  would 
be  foolishness  to  attempt  sight  seeing. 
We  will  postpon|  our  view  until  next 
spring,  when  we  can  take  a  glimpse  on  our 
wedding  tour." 

I  found  Alice  in  our  tent  on  reaching 
the  camp,  her  cheeks  and  eyes  all  aglow* 
Lying  awake,  listening  to  the  steady  &11 
of  ram  on  the  canvas,  the  shivering  of 
trees,  the  subdued  voice  of  the  watej^dl, 
and  Lucy's  even  breathing,  Alice  told  ihe 
aU. 

How  travellmg  through  Germany  two 
years  before,  the  Doctor  had  been  detain* 
ed  in  die  little  village  near  her  father's 
estate,  and  had  raised  her  up  to  life  by 
constant  care  and  careful  nursing,  until 
with  newly  growing  life  a  love  as  strong 
grew  up  with  it.  Then  how  her  Other's 
health  gave  way,  and  with  the  intense 
eagerness  of  a  dying  man,  had  implored 
her  to  give  her  hand  to  his  ward.  Influ- 
enced by  his  wishes,  not  knowing  the 
Doctor's  love  for  her,  which  would  have 
been  a  sure  anchor,  she  promised,  and  the 
engagement  was  jnade  public,  whereupon 
the  Doctor  left  suddenly,  and  she  had 
neither  seen  or  heard  of  him  since,  until 
their  unexpected  meeting  at  the  hall,  a 
surprise  to  both. 

"  All  has  been  made  clear  between  us 
to^iigfat,  Lily ;  but  we  cannot  act  &lone  by 
ourfbelings.  We  may  be  blinded ;  advise 
me?" 

And  I  advised  her  as  my  own  heart 
prompted. 

Before  we  slept,  she  said,  "  To-morrow 
night,  if  we  reach  uncle's,  I  will  write  Ed- 
ward the  whole,  leaving  hiui  to  decide  our 
future.  He  is  an  honorable  man,  and 
will  do  what  is  best,  I  am  convinced." 

The  morning  broke  dull  and  chilly, 
with  a  fine  constant  &11  of  r^,  with  low- 
ering clouds,  and  threatening  aspect  finr 
future  days. 

Robert's  good  morning  was  not  merely 
a  shake  of  the  hand,  but  an  embrace  and 
a  kiss,  which  was  followed  by  both  from 
Lucy,  half  between  laughter  and  tears. 

"  I  never  have  been  so  happy  in  my 
life,"  she  said*  It  is  just  irtiat  I've  wanted 
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ever  sinoe  we  were  caged  together  at 
boarding  school." 

"  You  never  intimated  Bach  a  thing/'  I 
aaid. 

"  To  be  sore  not.  I'm  a  senmble  per- 
0on,". with  a  show  (^dknity;  "if  I  had, 
do  you  suppose  I  coaldhaTe  coaxed  yon 
into  the  wuds  of  Wisconsin  a  year  ago, 
and  now  again?  GKve  me  credit  for  a 
little  sense,  if  yon  please  ?" 

,The  meeting  between  the  Doctor  and 
Alice  was  the  same  as  usual,  to  uninter- 
ested observers ;  but  I  knew  all  veils  had 
been  drawn  aside,  that  perfect  confidence 
was  established. 

By  seven  o'clock  our  arrangements  were 
complete,  and  through  the  rain,  we  took 
our  last  look  at  Forestmoor  falls,  and 
quietly  floated  down  the  river. 

There  was  little  conversation,  except  at 
fainch,  when  I  escaped  observation  long 
enourii  to  acquaint  Bobert  of  my  further 
knowledge. 

*'  It  will  be  all  right  in  the  end,  believe 
me,"  he  said,  witk  his  warm  smile. 

So  down  the  river,  between  the  bending 
willows,  dripping  like  mermaid^;  between 
the  heavily  laden  grass  of  the  moor ;  be- 
tween the  whispering  trees  and  saddened 
meadows ;  with  the  still  rain  of  an  Octo- 
ber day  fidling  in  ceabcless  drippings ;  six 
happy  hearts,  warm  with  love  and  hope, 
.  floated  quietly  with  the  drifting  tide :  and 
when,  as  we  moored  the  boat  at  the  land- 
ing, in  the  early  following  darkness,  the 
judge  came  out  with  questioning  "  All 
right  ?  "  Each  and  all  of  us  returned, 
and  the  years  since  have  proven  it  true — 
"AU  right." 


The  saplinff,  green  and  tender,  yields 
readily  to  wind  and  sun,  and  the  hand  of 
the  trainer;  the  grown  tree  resists  the 
siorm,  and  'tis  well  with  it  if  it  be  not  torn 
up  by  the  rMs ;  the  aged  trunk,  dried  to 
the  core,  spreads  out  its  branches  and  per- 
ishes.   This  is  human  life. — Ghe^n, 


If  anything  is  made  clear  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  that  the  best  aflfections  of 
this  earth  are  not  changed  when  they  are 
translated  to  heaven.-^i6»ciL 


A  SEREMOE. 

ST  KBl.  HXLnr  XIOH. 

0,  come  to  tbe  riyer  to-niffht,  Iotb, 

The  moon  is  afloat  on  his  brpaot;     , 
The  wind  has  sunk  down  to  a  whimper. 

The  lifi:ht  has  cone  oat  of  the  west 
There's  a  hank,  where  the  willow  is  bending, 

Of  TelTet,  with  Tiolets  bine: 
There's  a  star  looking:  down  from  yon  heaTOi^ 

To  smile  on  my  meeting  with  yon. 

0,  oome  to  the  rlTer,  to-nSght,  lore. 
Its  silTer  wares  beat  like  the  heart. 

Where  love  sleepeth  soft  as  the  moonlight. 
Bat  not  like  its  splendors  to  part 

I  have  marmared  the  song  to  thee,  dearest. 
And  breathed  thy  sweet  name  to  the  air» 

A  siffh  firom  the  lip  that  thou  lowest. 

Is  calling  thee ;— hasten ,  then,  my  fiiir. 

Then  oome  to  the  rlTer,to-Bi^ht,  lore,  | 

We*ll  drink  in  the  voioe  of  its  chime. 
And  the  heaven  that  dwelU  in  thy  glances. 

Shall  rival  that  heaven  divine. 
And  the  ruby  that  flashes  thy  lip,  love. 

To  mine  shall  be  wine  of  delight; 
I  will  pledge  thee  a  fiuth  never  oroken, — 

0,.come  to  the  river,  to-night. 
Uland  Homey  Weg^tekie,  N.  r.,  /ifii«,1862. 


WEEK  III  THE  CAPITAL  eFTHE  SRAMITE  STkJl. 

BT  MBS.  8.  M.  PBBKIIIS. 

A  beautiful  city  in  a  sunny  day  is  Oon- 
oord.  The  shade  trees  are  numerous,  the 
houses  are,  many  of  them,  elegant,  the 
people  are  social  and  apparently  good  hjk- 
morod,  and  the  weather  is  propitious  for 
th^'inost  part,  and  with  a  heart  to  eujoj 
the  short  respite  from  care,  the  week  wiU 
pass  quickly  and  pleasantly.  I  have  th«M 
or  four  friends  with  me  to  help  eujoy  the 
passing  moments,  and  our  thoughts,  be 
they  grave  or  cay,  wise  or  fooOsh,  are 
freely  exchanged. 

The  Legislature  is  in  session,  and  my 
friend  and  £  found  seats  at  an  early  hour, 
in  the  ladies'  galleiy.  It  was  to  me  an 
impressive  scene  when  his  Excellency  the 
Qovemor  and  Council  and  the  *'  honora- 
ble Sapate"  filed  into  the  House,  and  with 
the  three  hundred  members  stood  unoov- 
ered,  while  the  Chaplain  asked  Ot)d  to 
guide  them  m  that  day's  deliberaticMds. 
It  seemed  no  unmeaning  ceremony,  but 
an  acknowledgment  of  Qod's  presenoe  and 
care,  by  the  wise  and  good  of  the  State. 
The  praver  over,  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil and  cenate  withdrew,  and  the  businesB 
is  brouj^t  forward  by  the  Speaker,  a  man 
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not  Blow  of  tongue  or  lacking  in  strength 
of  Yoioe. 

But  soon  an  important  bill  is  mtrojpoed 
and  calls  up  the  talent  of  the  house.  The 
htll  proyides  for  the  granting  of  obtain 
lands  to  DartmouUi  College.  We  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  nick  of  time  as  Profes- 
sor   ,  from  Hanover,  rises  and  speaks 

in  £iTor  of  the  bilL  He  is  an  impassion- 
ed speaker,  his  loflio  is  good,  his  argu- 
ments pointed,  and  his  conclusiims  so  well 
drawn,  that  I  had  no  fears  for  the  result 
The  faOl  would  pass  of  course ;  there  was 
no  other  way.  But  alas,  for  human  ex- 
pectationsi 

An  old  man  rises,  a  member  from  Ports- 
mouth, and  replies  to  the  learned  Profes- 
8OT.  He  has  not  the  fluency  of  speech  by 
which  we  were  just  captivated ;  but  he 
baa  seen  the  world  ana  possesses  good 
common  sense,  and  a  few  sarcastic,  earn- 
est sentences,  and  the  bill  is  defeated. 

The  Piofessor  had  referred  to  Daniel 
Webster,  (whose  full  length  portrait  adorns 
the  Representatives'  Hail,)  and  thought 
Dartmouth  should  be  regarded  with  favor 
as  Qie  Alma  Mater  of  such  a  noble  son  of 
New-Hampshire.  His  opponent  referred 
to  graduates  whom  he  had  known,  one  of 
whom  purchased  a  turkey  and  a  fi;oo8e, 
once  upon  a  time,  and  was  exceedingly 
troubled  on  his  way  home  because  he  had 
IbnKOtten  to  inquire  which  was  the  goose. 

The  members  of  the  house,  taken  as  a 
wMe»  are  as  honest  and  intelligent  lodL- 
ing  a  collection  of  men  as  one  often  sees 
ti^ether.  Some  are  in  life's  decline,  and 
their  fonns  begin  to  totter  with  the  bur- 
dens of  monv  years.  Others  are  in  life's 
momingv  with  the  future  beckoning  bright- 
Ij  b3&re  them.  But  the  greater  propor- 
tion are  in  middle  life — ^men  upon  whose 
shoulders  rest  the  heavy  reponidbilities  dP 
the  preseni,  and  the  ^eal  or  woe  of  the 
fiitore.  There  is  one  boyish  figure  in  his 
seat  at  our  right,  whose  countenance  and 
the  ^pe  of  his  head  strongly  resembles 
T.  Starr  King,  as  I  saw  him  several  years 
ago  in  Hollis-street  Church,  Boston.  I 
fimcied  he  was  the  young  member  from 
Sharon,  of  whom  I  had  heard,  that  be  was 
but  just  twenty-one,  bnt  was  regarded  as 
the  most  talented  man  of  the  town  which 
he  lepiesented.    I  afterwards  learned  that 


my  conjecture  was  right.  He  is  modest 
and  deferential,  and  has  made  no  speeches 
as  yet ;  but  I  imagme  that  in  future  the 
public  will  in  some  way  hear  from  him. 

There  is,  as  usual,  a  full  share  of  law- 
yers in  i^e  house,  whose  tongues  seem 
never  at  rest ;  the^  words  flowing  as  easily 
as  if  there  were  ideas  to  accompany  them. 
After  listening  to  the  speeches  of  several 
of  them,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  tha 
little  girl's  criticism  on  the  remarks  that 
were  made  by  a  stranger  in  her  Sabbath 
school  one  day.  The  superintendent  ques- 
tioned the  school  about  how  much  they 
remembered  of  the  remarks.  One  little 
girl  nused  her  hand,  signifying  that  she 
could  tell  all  about  it.  The  school  was 
called  to  listen  to  her  version  of  it : 

"He  talked,  and  he  talked,  and  he 
talked,  and  we  all  thought  he  was  goinz  to 
say  sameihin*,  but  he  didn't  say  nothwJ** 

Precisely  the  case  with  some  of  these 
lasers. 

The  jdiyiiician  has  left  his  pills  and  his 
patients,  {giving  the  latter  a  chance  to  re* 
cover,)  the  mechanic  his  tools,  and  the 
farmer  his  pbugh  and  horses,  and  here 
they  gravely  sit  whirling  their  thumbs,  or 
reading  theur  daily  paper,  during  the  long 
and  sometimes  dull  debates. 

There  are  five  dexgymen  in  the  house, 
two  Ck>ngregationalist,  two  Methodist,  and 
<me  Universalist.  One  peculiarity  I  no- 
ticed in  th^n  :  They  are  a)l  comparatively 
young  men,  and  yet  they  seemed  care-worn 
and  prematurely  old.  I  should  judge  that 
they  were  earnest,  thinking  men,  who  had 
seen  hard  service  in  combatting  the  sin 
and  wickedness  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
class  of  professional  men  who  really  ac- 
complish so  much,  or  toil  so  hard,  as  the 
conscientious  clergymen.  If  a  lawyer 
make  a  half-dozen  able  speeches  in  a  year, 
he  is  set  down  as  a  talented  advocate.  But 
the  clergytaaan  spends  as  many  or  more 
years  in  preparation  for  his  work,  and  then 
he  has  ^y  or  seventy  sermons  to  prepare 
in  the  year,  with  constant  demand  upon 
his  time  for  funerals  and  parochial  calls. 
And  the  sermons  must  be  no  common- 
place  productions,  but  they  must  be  sys- 
tematically arranged,  the  illustrations  to 
the  pur]^,  the  loffic  right ;  or  else  the 
speaxer  is  subjected  to  the  severest  oritb 
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dsm.  No  wonder  so  many  of  them  fidl 
in  physical  health,  and  pass  to  the  grave 
berore  their  time. 

There  are  the  nsaal  number  of  lobby- 
members  present,  book-agents,  &&,  who 
haye  an  eye  to  their  ofn  interests.  One 
gentleman  of  vast  proportions  is  pointed 

out  to  me.     **That  is  Mr. ,  who 

wants  to  go  to  Congress  next  year.^' 

Is  he  a  member  of  the  house  ?  I  asked. 

"  0  no !  only  a  lobby  member/'  was 
the  reply. 

It  is  amnsing  sometimes  to  see  the  anx- 
iety of  poor  mortals  to  take  the  highest 
seats,  f(M*getfal  of  the  words  of  Christ  con- 
cerning the  lowest  seats.  One  would  not 
,  think  the  way  to  Congress  by  through 
this  house,  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  come 
like  a  bee  among  the  flowers,  and  dally 
awhile  with  one  member  and  then  with 
another.  • 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
that  gigantic  man  is  saying  to  them  all 
But  probably  like  the  ancient  apostle  he 
becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  hoping  there- 
by to  win  some.  But  doth  He  that  ruleth 
the  uniyerse,  and  aitteth  up  one  and  put- 
teth  down  another,^  require  so  much  help 
in  carrying  on  His  worn  ?  Could  He  not 
accomplish  His  purposes  without  it  ?  They 
may  succeed  in  gaining  the  coyeted  place, 
but  if  in  gaining  it,  their  integrity  and 
manUness  is  gone — ^it  is  not  worth  the  hay- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  with  them  as  with 
the  ancient  Israelites,  "He  gave  them 
their  desire,  and  sent  leanness  into  their 
souls.*' 

The  "  honorable  Senate,"  twelve  dinii- 
fied,  elderly  men,  have  a  more  quiet  time 
than  the  house ;  and  I  should  prefer  a  seat 
there,  because  t^e  air  is  purer,  both  mor- 
ally and  physically.  I  have  heard  no  ex- 
citing debates  there,  perhaps  they  all  think 
alike  on  eyery  subject. 

The  State  House  is  a  fine,  stone  edifice, 
mmounded  by  a  large  yard,  well  shaded 
by  maple  and  ehn  trees.  The  Nashua 
Cadets  perambukted  the  streets  one  day, 
and  were  addressed  in  this  yard  by  Gov. 
Berry.  They  were  a  fine  military  compa- 
ny, and  as  there  is  now  a  call  for  more 
soldiers  in  the  field,  they  will  probably 
soon  be  off  to  the  war.  How  few  will  re- 
tain. 


His  Exc^enoy  the  Goyemor  is  not  an 
eloquent  speaker.  He  reminds  one  of  a 
treifflblmg  school-boy  with  his  first  decla- 
mation. Yet  you  feel  that  he  is  a  good 
and  true  man,  and  you  can  trust  him.  I 
reyerence  him  from  my  heart  because  he 
has  always  been  a  friend  to  the  poor  and 
down-trodden. 

The  members  of  the  Legidature  haVe 
held  a  weekly  temperance  meeting,  and  a 
weekly  prayer  meeting,  which  have  been 
well  attended.  Each  religious  Society  in 
the  place  have  an  annual  festival  daring 
the  ses^on,  finding  it  more  profitable  to 
have  it  at  this  time,  when  so  many  strang- 
ers are  in  the  city.  I  attended  one  of 
these  gatherings  where  all  were  as  gay  as 
need  be;  a  crowd  were  there,  bat  my 
heart  was  not  in  the  meny-making.  Tm 
music  saddened  me.  I  did  not  enjoy  the 
tableaux,  or  speaking,  or  feasting.  From 
one  comer  I  observed  the  scene,  where 
eveiy  countenance  was  strange.  It  was 
my  only  hour  of  home-sickness.  It  grew 
to  a  late  evening  hour,  and  in  spite  of  my 
efiR>rts  at  self-control,  my  heart  went  one 
hundred  miles  away,  to  a  yiUage-home 
where  two  little  girls  were  quietly  deeping, 
and  perhaps  dreaming  of  their  absent  pa- 
rents. I  left  the  hall,  the  music,  the  gai- 
ety, and  wept  myself  to  sleep  that  night 
like  any  child.  But  a  beautiful  morning 
came,  and  a  cheerful  message  from  home 
gave  me  better  spirits. 

That  day  we  visited  the  Asylum  for  4ib» 
Insane,  a  pleasant  retreat,  where  I  should 
judge  the  poor  unfortunates  are  well  cared 
for.  They  can  at  least  have  the  advantage 
of  good  medical  treatment,  which  cannot 
always  be  obtained  in  their  homCs.  Tet 
1  know  one  cannot  always  tell  about  such 
places  by  merely  looking  them  over.  Of 
course  the  best  side  is  out  on  visiting  days, 
and  the  restored  ones  who  come  back  to 
us,  do  feel  that  they  are  often  unkindly 
treated.  Sdll  I  believe  they  are  roeroifnl 
institutions,  and  where  the  patient  is  cruel- 
ly treated,  suph  cases  ferm  the  exception* 
not  the  rule.  Should  the  time  ever  oome 
when  what  little  reason  I  possess  riiouU 
be  dethroned,  I  would  thank  my  friends 
to  pkce  me  out  of  harm's  way,  in  an  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane.  Far  better  there  thiui 
to  be  die  0ieme  of  a  rural  neighborhood's 
gossip. 
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But  die  Iftst  day  of  the  week  oo«iieB,  and 
the  can  eoavey  as  from  Coneoid  to  White 
Biver  Jonotion,  where  we  find  a  carriage 
awaitiitg  as,  and  proceed  a  few  miles  £u^- 
dier  to  a  pleasant  farm-honse  sitoated  on 
the  banks  of  the  rirer  Qneechy,  InY ermont 
We  irorship  (m  the  SabbaUi  in  a  rural 
dinrch,  which  in  other  years  has  echoed 
with  die  TOioee  of  the  fiithers  of  oar  de^ 
nemination.  What  a  contrast  to  the  boi^ 
week,  m  the  bosy  dty,  is  the  holy  hash 
of  the  Sabbath  in  this  coantry  place.  The 
day  seemed  tialy  haUowed.  I  have  often 
fidt  that  all  nature  responded  to  the  sacred- 
nesi  of  the  Sabbath,  and  was  pervaded 
with  the  feeling  that  Ood  had  blessed  the 
day  and  hallowed  it.  And  I  have  fiincied 
that  the  sweet  incense  of  praise  was  borne 
upward  this  day  from  all  inanimate  erea- 
tioa.  There  seems  snch  a  holy  stillness 
brooding  among  die  trees  and  flowers,  and 
even  in  die  sani^ine. 

We  were  up  before  the  sun  the  next 
■Kiming,  and  taking  leaye^of  the  friend 
with  whom  I  had  pissed  the  week,  a  half- 
day's  ride  brought  me  once  more  to  the 
loTed  group  at  home,  happier,  if  not  bet- 
ter,  for  the  week's  absence,  and  grateful  to 
Him  who  had  kept  us  fiiom  harm  and  evil. 


THE  TREASURE. 
Suggested  bg  a,  Dncan. 

BT  COVaiH  XAOOIB. 

Grmd  old  woods,  whose  arohlDg  branches, 

Sattn-leaved  and  motey  boosted; 
Shut  the  sunlight  from  each  receee. 

Hushed  the  wind  which  marmored  load. 
8tratch«d  behind  me,  and  around  me. 

Tangled  snarls  of  briars  grew; 
Jost  before,  a  ragged  moOntain 

Merced  the  heavens'  celestial  blue. 
I  had  heard  a  wondroas  story. 

Of  a  treasnre  hidden  there,        " 
For  the  one  whose  strength  and  coazage 

Bore  him  to  the  summit  bare; 
80 1  left  the  shadows  sleeping. 

At  the  oool,  green  forest's  edcs» 
Aid  oommenced  a  weary  dimbuig 
•  Up  the  slant  and  rasrged  ledge. 
Upward,  till  I  reached  the  summit. 

With  its  scant,  gray  mosses  crowned; 
But  I  thooght  not  of  the  trtasare. 

Sought  it  not  upon  the  ground. 
For  a  seene  of  wondrous  ^uty 

Burst  upon  my  ravished  sight; 
And  I  leased  o'ercom^  with  wonder. 

And  my  soul  gn^ew  with  delight. 
Kature,  clothed  in  royal  beauty. 

Spread  her  lavish  giftsaroand^ 


From  my  mountain*^  granite  basonent 

To  the  blue  sky's  fiu-thest  bound. 
Far  beyond  tne  breeiy  forest. 

Stretched  a  range  of  wooded  hills. 
And  the  sunshine  lefiped  and  trickled 

Bovm  their  sides  like  sparkling  nils. 
To  the  North  ^  mountains  parted^ 

And  a  valleflKy  between, 
With  a  stream  like  shining  silver, 

Bordering  its  robe  of  gp'een. 
There  a  little  village  nestled. 

Looking  like  a  drift  of  stow. 
With  the  grass-spires  pushing  through  it. 

And  the  wealth  of  spring  below. 
To  the  left  and  far  behind  me, 

Rifted  hills  and  vales  were  seen. 
And  their  verdurs  waved  and  glistened 

In  the  Day-god's  glittering  sheen. 
O,  I  could  have  gaied  ibrever. 

And  ne'er  weaned  of  the  sight. 
But  a  shadow  filled  the  vallies^ 

And  the  sunshine  left  the  height. 
It  was  night     I  cried  in  sorrow— 

Nature,  thy  bright  day  is  o'er; 
And  unsatisfied  my  spirit, 

Calleth  yet  for  something  more. 
Then  a  soft  and  holy  bri^htneas 

Filled  the  air  like  shininff  dew: 
Touched  the  mountidns  and  the  »>rest. 

With  a  mystic,  silvery  hue. 
Looking  up,  I  saw,  above  me. 

In  the  concave  deep  and  dark, 
Riding  at  her  starry  anchor, 

Luna,  in  her  nlver  bark. 
Nothing  of  the  sunbeams  splendor 

Ripptod  from  her  shining  prow. 
But  It  shed  a  misty  lightness 

On  the  evening's  dusky  brow. 
All  the  stars  looked  down  in  silence, 

Bven  the  wind  was  nushed  and  slept. 
And  my  soul's  wild  pasdons  slumbered, 

As  I  gated  and  softly  wept. 
Then  a  voice  came  through  the  shining 

Of  the  sUver  fretted  air , 
Like  some  far-off  music  saying, 

**  Hast  thou  found  the  treasure  there  t" 
In  surprise.  I  turned,  not  thinking 

What  I  climbed  the  mount  to  set; 
And  the  same  voice  still  repeateoT, 

<*  Hast  thou  found  the  treasure  yet  T  " 
Then  I  turned  and  looked  about  me— 

Searched  in  every  hidden  spot: 
In  each  cleft,  beneath  the  gray  moss» 

Answering  still.  **  I  fiadit  not." 
Then  a  sigh  like  that  of  sorrow. 

Trembled  ft^m  the  vallies  dim. 
And  was  echoed  from  the  mountains. 

Like  a  mourner's  whiqiered  hymn. 
And  the  same  voice  said,  *'  Poor  mortal  I 

Has  thy  labor  been  in  vain  7 
Has  thy  soul  l^d  up  no  treasure, 

For  thy  weary  toil  and  pain  T 
Canst  thou  look  upon  the  wonders 

Of  the  blosBom-tufted  sod : 
On  the  green-robed  hills  and  forests. 

And  be  brought  no  nearer  God  7 
Canst  thou  see  the  golden  sunshine 

Glancing  throflgh  the  crystal  air, 
Or  the  moonlight^  silver  sadness. 

And  cot  caUthem  treasures  rare  T 
They  are  thine,  and  God  is  telling 
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Unto  thee  his  boundless  love; 
In  esoh  blossom,  io  each  sanbeftm, 

In  etcb  star  that  shines  aboTe. 
And  the  time  will  oome  in  sadness, 

When  the  sun  will  Teil  his  light. 
When  thy  pleasures  will  be  clouded. 

And  thy  soul  striye  with  the  JMfht 
Turnest  thou  to  count  thy  treuKee? 

Lo!  thy  gold  shall  rusted  be: 
And  thy  &me  and  earthly  honors 

Shall  be  worthless  unto  thee. 
Then  the  knowledge  of  God's  goodness, 

Which  hath  been  thy  daily  shield. 
May  be,  to  thv  soul,  such  treasure. 

As  this  earth  can  never  jrield. 
Hisgreat  love  can  fill  thy  spirit 

With  a  sweet  and  holy  light. 
Even  as  the  pure  white  moonbeams 

Change  the  murky  shades  of  night 


THITHER-SIOE  SKETCHES. 

NO.   ZIZ. 

Vesuvius— Partial  ascent  under  difficulties,'— 
Experiences  thereof— Examination  of  two  ex- 
tinct craters— Peep  under  ground  at  Hercu- 
laneum  —  Excavations,  with  some  of  the  re- 
sults—Living over  the  sleeping  city— A  tat- 
tered costume — the  Neapolitan's  indifference 
to  danger  firom  erupttotis— Comparison  be- 
tween Vesuvius  and  ^tna. 

Snow  had  fallen  in  oonsideiable  qoan- 
tity  upon  the  top  of  Yesayios ;  ihis,  and 
the  prolonged  rain  below,  had  thus  far 
prevented  oar  contemplated  ascent ;  about 
this  time  too,  the  agent  whose  business  it 
b  to  furnish  a  monthly  report  of  ^  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  volcano,  announced  the 
exhalation  of  unusually  pestiferous  gases, 
rendering  great  (Aution  necessary  in  ap- 
TOoaohing  the  mouUi  of  the  crater.  (A 
Kussian  count  but  a  short  time  previous, 
had  lost  his  life  by  inhaling  the  deadly 
fumes,  while  visiting  the  top  of  the  voloa- 
na)  These  symptoms  were  thought  in- 
dicative of  the  near  approach  of  one  of 
those  occasional  displays  m  the  way  of  py- 
rotechnics, with  which  this  mountain  &p^ 
king  is  wont  to  electrify  the  surrounding 
rerion.* 

o^Dg  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
gain  the  summit,  though  told  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  just  at  this 
tame,  on  account  of  the  snow,  we  sat  out, 
fortified  with  a  good  stock  of  courage  and 
over-wraps  against  the  koon  air,  neither 

*  An  eruption  soon  after  occurred,  but  with 
less  destructive  effect  than  sometimes  attends 
these  not  unoommon  convulsions. 


of  which,  (as  the  sequel  will  show)  prov- 
ed sufficient  for  our  need  I  To  vint  Nar 
pies  without  asoendinff  Yesavius,  we  JsU 
would  be  like  "  the  wmj  of  Hamlet  with 
HaodetuHnitted ;  "  mus,  it  was  with  11^ 
hearts,  after  waiting  hnpatiently  for  the 
rains  to  cease,  while  itkd  days  of  oar  stay 
were  fost  passing,  that  we  were  at  last 
furly  launched  upon  ihis  expedition. 

At  Besina,  we  kfi  our  carriage,  and^ 
mounted  on  horses  and  dcmkeys,  accom- 
panied by  several  guides,  our  piuty  took 
Its  way  over  the  ligiag  track,  (if  trade  it 
could  be  called)  of  broken  masses  of  lavs, 
which  covered  the  surfiMe  for  miles  along 
before  us.  Gold  and  colder  blew  Ihe 
wind,  down  ttom  the  snowv  peak  fiurover- 
head,  until,  chilled  through,  we  were  very 
thankful  to  accept  an  extra  shawl,  {noflfor- 
ed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  party  ma,  fiN> 
tunately  for  us,  had  one  to  spare. 

As  we  wound  around  the  steep  tment, 
the  way  became  more  difficult;  in  some 
places  seeming  quite  daneerons  for  any- 
thing but  the  sure  feet  of  we  practiced  an- 
imals who  pawed  along  at  a  considerable 
pace,  ami(ut  the  pusmngs  and  vooiforap 
tbns  of  the  guides. 

Until  witmn  less  than  two  yean,  a  tole- 
rable carriage  track  had  been  open  as  for  up 
as  "  the  Hermitage/'  a  lone  building,,  oo- 
cupied  by  a  monk,  and,  half  way  up  the 
movBtain  where  straneers  were  entertained 
—or  rather  permitted  to  entertain  them- 
selves ;  but  the  last  serious  en^tion  had 
overwhelmed  the  old  track  for  mUes.  1^- 
ing  past  the  dark  masses  of  this  stream  of 
lava  that  had  once  rolled  along  in  molten 
fory,  and  lay  piled  up  just  as  it  was  left 
when  congealed  by  the  air,  we  realized  more 
fully  than  from  anything  else  that  we  saw, 
the  terrible  power  of  that  ager  t  of  destruc- 
tion, the  awiul  subHmity  of  this  upheaving 
of  nature  I  After  riding  in  this  way  fb^ 
several  miles,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  desD- 
hition  so  coDbplete  as  scarce  to  be  describ- 
ed; chilled  with  that  biting  wind,  we 
gladly  dismounted,  and  prefmred  fi^  the 
vigorous  task  of  clambering  up  the  steep 
ascent,  composed  of  huge  masses  of  scoria, 
piled  higher  and  higher,  in  one  great 
mountain  waste  above  us.  Desolation 
upon  desolation!  how  it  was  heaped  up 
around  us.  as  on  we  toiled  I  now  lifted 
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fiom  blook  to  block,  by  ihe  guides,  or 
straggliDg,  slipping, — ^now  on  oar  knees, 
and  again  breaking  through  the  brittle 
fooi-hold,  catching  at  a  mass  with  our 
hand,  to  preyent  rolling  quite  down  the 
steep.  As  we  neared  tae  oed  of  burning 
laTa,  the  heat  of  the  surface  increased,  and 
we  began  to  feel  the  baneful  influence  of 
the  gasses,  esoi^ing  from  beneath.  Un- 
foriunatelj,  the  wind  blew  it  direotlj  in 
our  &oe8,  so  that  every  other  moment  we 
were  obliged  to  turn  directly  about  to 
catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  look  of  blank 
deeobition  that  reigned  oyer  this  region  I 
All  prospect  from  this  point  being  cut  off 
by  the  huge  masses  of  scoria,  looming  up 
on  CTCiy  side.  It  seemed  like  the  terri- 
ble envircmment  of  a  nightmare,  where 
one  bvdriyen  on  by  some  unconquerable 
power,  fiirther  and  further  over  mghtful 
heights,  to  be  at  last  surrounded  by  inac- 
oeasible  barriers  from  whidi  escape  is  im- 
poasible.  As  the  heat  continued  to  in- 
crease, the  fumes  from  below  became  un- 
bearable ;  in  Tain  we  turned  about  to  get 
a  supply  of  fresh  air,  to  sustain  our  lungs, 
in  an  approach  to  the  object  of  our  yisit ; 
at  last,  when  within  a  few  yards, — as  it 
were,  —  of  the  fieiy  stream,  whose  bril- 
liance we  had  nightly  witnessed  from  our 
window,  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
abandon  the  undertaking,  notwimstaiidfng 
the  eheerinff  words  and  help  of  our  com- 
panion, and  his  disappointment  that  we 
could  not  enjoy  a  sight  of  this  wondrous 
fixe-king  together. 

The  yapor  had  the  appearance  and 
snell  of  a  lucifer  match,  partially  eztin- 
gnished,  most  injurious  to  our  lungs^ 
which  felt  the  ill  effects  of  it,  for  some 
time  afterward,  and  which  warned  us  at 
the  time  not  to  incur  any  further  risk  by 
such  inhalation.    • 

Descending  rapidly,  we  gamed  an  open 
spaee  wbero  we  nad  the  of^rtunity  of 
peeping  into  the  mouth  of  two  <^xtinguidi- 
~ed  craters,  and  of  forming  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  appearance  and  operation  of  an 
eruption,  than  we  could  otherwise  haye 
nxned,  without  ascending  to  the  summit. 
The  last  erupdon  had  opened  these  two 
eiatdrs,  the  mterior  shapB  of  which,  was 
Ifte  that  of  an  immense  cautdron.    The 


depth  might  haye  been  ten  or  twelye  feet ; 
the  surface-opening,  the  size  of  a  large 
well ;  the  linmff  was  of  deep  yellow,  like 
ochre,  and  at  the  bottom  was  the  orifice 
still  filled  with  a  stream  of  what  had  been 
molten  laya,  ^remaining  a  pitchy-looking 
mass,  just  as  it  had  congealed  after  the 
last  throe  of  that  conyulsion.  Presently 
our  party  returned,  F.  bringing  his  re- 
grets at  our  inability  to  witness  the  won- 
derful phenomenon,  and  in  his  hand  a 
trophy  of  molten  leayes,  just  taken  from 
the  fused  mass,  and  stamped  while  hot. 
Deciding  that  an  ascent  to  the  upper  crat- 
er would  be  neither  practicable  or  nfe,  at 
that  time  we  descended  to  a  more  oonyeih 
ient  place,  and  took  a  lunch,  after  which, 
mohnting  our  donkey^  we  fell  in  a  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  made  a 
rapid  descent,  fermin^  altogether  a  motly 
looking  cayalcade  rather  more  huHcrauSt 
we  must  acknowledge,  than  picturesque  to 
the  beholder. 

Alighting  at  Eesina,  we  must,  in  ooui8e» 
take  a  peep  into  the  lower  regions  of  the 
buried  Herculaneum  which,  in  its  way,  has 
proyed  a  most  profitable  discoyery  for  the 
modem  town  so  long  unconsciously  rest- 
ing oyer  that  entombed  city.  First  found 
accidentally  by  the  workmen  of  Emman- 
uele  di  Lorena,  while  excayating  stone  fbr 
a  house  at  Portid,  in  A.  D.,  1711,  it 
excited  great  m^erest;,  and  the  work  of  dis- 
enUmbment  was  prosecuted  for  a  time, 
until  prohibited  by  public  authority.  It 
was  afterwards  renewed  under  the  order  of 
Charles  III.,  in  1738,  and  carried  on'  at 
mteryals  until  1828,  since  which  time  no- 
thing further  has  been  permitted,  as  it  is 
considered  dangerous  for  the  town,  to  un- 
dermine m  this  way.  The  labor  of  exca- 
yatmg  was  immense,  as  the  laya  by  whid^ 
the  city  was  oyerwhelroed,  has  hardened  in 
the  process  of  time,  into  great  strengthened 
solidity,  so  much  so,  at  the  time  of  Lomv 
er's  di&coyery,  that  he  was  quarrying  it 
for  building  purposes,  and  in  cutting 
through  the  masses,  his  workmen  struck 
Tipon  the  room  behind  the  stages  of  that 
yast  theatre  which  is  now  exhibited  to  the 
trayeller.  The  result  of  all  the  exoaya- 
tions  thus  made,  is  the  discoyery  of  this 
theatre,  a  public  forum,  measuring  228 
feet  long,  by  182  wide,  adorned  with 
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bolnmns  and  stataes,  and  several  other 
baildings.  The  villa  of  Aristide^  in 
which  were  found  the  celebrated  '*  Faan 
Inebriated/'  the  "  Sleeping  Faan,"  the 
"Dancers,"  and  others.  A  jirivale 
house,  containing  rich  motaios,  pictures, 
and  other  objects,  in  a  wonderfiil  state  of 
preservation.  Two  equestrian  statues,  in 
brome,  were  feund  in  the  Theatre,  amone 
the  other  objects  of  art ;  also,  a  colossia 
statue  of  Vespasian. 

Of  ancient  date,  at  the  bcffinnnig  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  occupied  successively 
by  Etruscans,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Sirf- 
fering  more  or  less  fi:om  eruptions,  at  dif- 
temat  periods,  it  was  at  last  overwhelmed, 
A.  D.,  63.  At  that  time  it  was  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  Roman  nobility,  as  well  as  the 
other  eligiUe  situations  near  the  charming 
bay  of  l^ples,  and  contamed  many  splen- 
did villas,  occupied  by  the  opulent  of 
those  days ;  all  of  which  (save  Uie  few 
places  excavated,)  still  remain  hermetical- 
ly sealed  in  that  silent  repose  of  centuries 
upon  centuries  I 

What  a  strange  world  of  still,  '*  death- 
in-Iife,"  lying  there  just  below  the  busy 
world  above!  The  wheels  of  progress 
rolling  over  that  sleeping  eityl  (>ther 
people  —  countless  almost  as  the  sands — 
nom  age  to  age,  as  time  has  been  passing, 
living,  walking,  talking,  eating,  drinking, 
deepuig,  just  above  the  spot,  where  so  long 
imprisonbed  without  change  and  decay,  the 
old  dty  still  lies,  impervious  to  sight,  yet 
ever  near  I  Strange,  passing  strange  I  and 
yet  one  of  the  palpable  relations  of  life,  so 
fraught  with  intense  and  half  painful  inter- 
est as  it  is  ! 

A  jaore  dilapidated  looking  individual 
than  tiie  writer,  at  the  end  of  that  excur- 
sion, could  scareely  have,  been  feund 
among  the  civilised  of  her  countrywomen  I 
We  considered  onrself  the  embodiment, 
both  of  the  ''maiden  all  forlorn,  who 
milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn," 
and  of  the  '*  men  all  tattered  and  torn,'* — 
the  two  discriptions  appropriate  to  our 
condition  by  the  simple  change  of  gender 
in  Ihe  last  named  I 

Boots,  burnt  and  peeled,  until  the  orig- 
inal material  could  not  easily  be  told. 
Biding  skirts  hanging  in  rents,  like  a  last 
"  forlorn  hope/*  of  repairs.     Wounded 


gloves,  wiih  which  we  had  saved  several 
fells  m  clinging  to  the  rough  masBes  cool 
Vesuvius,  all  indicated  m  violence  of 
our  exertions,  and  needed  only  to  be 
shewn^as  proof  positive  that  we  had  been 
pursuing  some  ooject  **  under  difficulties," 
whether  that  object  had  been  successful  or 
not  I  It  is  marvelous  to  a  stranger— the 
utter  indiflference  to  danger  shewn  by 
Neapolitans  in  living  so  near  the  scene  of 
these  destructive  manifestions  of  volcanic 
power !  Yet,  a  second  thought  convinces 
one  that  it  is,  after  all,  ihe  most  natnnl 
thin^  to  expect.  That  constant  femiliari- 
ty  with  danser,  robs  it  of  power  to  indte 
fear ;  and  those  whose  local  attachments 
are  strong,  gladly  return  to  the  spot  where 
they  have  been  used  to  dwell,  as  soon  as 
an  eruption  has  once  subdded.  So  lonff 
as  one  strip  of  this  most  fertile  soil  sdfi 
remains,  doubtless  it  will  be  occupied  by 
these  fearless  children  of  the  south. 

We  could  not  but  reflect  that  if  struck 
with  wonder  at  the  force  and  sim  of  Uns 
volcano,  which  is  8,500  feet  in  height, 
what  would  we  thhik  of  Mount  JBtoa, 
with  its  altitude  of  10,874  feet,  towering 
so  much  above  Vesuvius  that  the  latter 
would  look  like  a  pigmy  by  the  side  of  a 
nant,  in  comparison  with  it  I  Of  all  the 
Uva.  that  has  been  thrown  out  from  Vesu- 
vius, how  small  it  would  look  compared 
with  that  of  Mltaa,  whose  main  stream 
measures  5  miles  in  width,  with  a  course 
of  15  miles  in  length  I  Truly  a  monster 
volcano  I— but  as  Fijwiriuf  this  day  prov- 
ed quite  too  much  for  our  strength,  not  a 
thought  would  be  permitted  to  wander  out 
of  going  to  see  die  greater  wonder  of  the 
twain  I  II.  0.  o. 

JUl/reds  Rett. 


Muniflbent  nature  follows  (he  methods 
of  the  divine  and  true,  and  rounds  all 
things  to  her  perfect  law.  While  nations 
are  convulsea  with  blood  and  violence, 
how  quietlv  the  gra«s  grows;  and  Ck)d 
now  sees  the  earth  tending  constantly  in 
one  direction, —  growing  truer  and  b^ter, 
—  a  minim  in  his  universe,  driving  on  its 
point  of  melody  to  swell  thi  dioma  of  his 
mnjestio  theme.— (%c^*n* 
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A8A1II  THE  ROSES  BLOOM. 

BT  SBLL  A.  OAVUmre* 

Again  the  roses  bloom  sroand 

Tbe  daUy  paths  I  tread ; 
Asd  fragrant  blossoms  skyward  gaie, 

from  wood  and  garden  bed. 

Once  more  the  bine-eyed  yiolets 
Send  forth  their  perfiimed  breath* 

While  bud  and  blossom  softly  sing 
Their  triumph  oyer  death  • 

The  tommer's  openfaig  leares  again. 
Fair  nature's  brow  entwine. 

But  ah !  no  tender  hand  shall  wreathe 
Her  brightest  buds  fbr  mine! 

0,  starry  eyes  of  Tiolets, 
Within  thy  deep,  dark  blue. 

Would  I  miffht  meet  the  beaming  glanc« 
Of  eyes  so  like  to  yon! 

0,  loTing  eyes  that  sleep  in  night* 
That  knows  no  tints  of  day; 

No  more  wiihin  these  depths  I  gaxe. 
Where  onoe  sweet  meanings  &y. 

O,  heart  that  mourns  the  early  lost! 

Around  his  silent  tomb. 
The  Summer  roses  cluster  fldr» 

And  humble  daisies  bloom; 

But  low  within  its  silence  deep, 

A  pulseless  heart  lies  hid ; 
And  earnest  eyes  fbrever  closed, 

Beneath  the  coffin  lid! 
Awburn,  June,  1863. 


CHRISTIAN  FORBEARANCE. 

BT  RBT.  O.^S.  WBJLTnL 

If  I  were  a  voice  and  could  speak  with 
Cluutian  antbority  in  all  the  nomes  of 
Christendom,  and  had  but  one  word  to  nir 
ter,  I  would  say  "  Forbear."  If  I  were 
pennilted  to  extend  that  word  to  a  sen- 
tence, I  would  say,  '*  Forbear  one  anoth- 
er m  love,"  so-great  do  1  regard  Chris- 
tian forbearaooe.  It  should  be  the  ruling 
Tirtue  of  every  home,  and  hold  a  steady 
fway.  The  familv  clock  diould  not  tick 
out  the  hours  wito  more  (wnstancv  than 
should  forbearance  rule  us  tsk  our  homes. 
IVue  as  the  voice  of  steady  friendship; 
fidtfaful  as  the  beat  of  earnest  love; 
eoDstant  as   the    swing    of  the  planets 


us  to  remember  him  and  his  kw,  if  we 
would  live  in  peaceful,  happy  homes. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  into  which 
troubles  come  more  unbidden  than  into 
the  family  circle*  When  friends  come 
they  ring  the  bell  and  wait  to  be  ushered 
in,  but  vexations  come  unbidden  to  our 
firesides  and  tables.  The  evil  spirit  nev- 
er waits  to  ring  or  knock.  He  enters 
With  defiant  intrusion,  ioto  the  gorgeous 
palace  and  humble  tenement,  calling;  eve- 
ry place  his  own,  and  usurps  autboritv 
where  angels  ou^t  to  wait  to  be  mvited. 
And  oftenest  do  •  we  hear  his  intruding 
voice  in  the  petulant  answer,  the  reprov- 
ing taunt,  the  harsh  rebuke,  the  impar 
tient  complaint,  the  reproachful  tone,  me 
bitter  accusation.  This  fiend  of  the  home 
lives  in  embittevd  feelings,  in  ruffled 
tempers,  m  gallelKerves,  in  irritated  bo- 
soms, where  he  could  not  stav,  if  a  fiur 
share  of  forbearance  were  kept  in  ito 
place. 

Thousands  of  homes  lose  altogether  the 
character  of  homes,  for  want  of  forbear- 
ance. And  thousands  more  are  invaded 
by  an  evil  spirit,  and  tried  and  dispirited, 
when  a  little  more  forbearing  resolution 
would  have  kept  the  domestic  peace  un- 
broken. Probably  there  are  veiy  few 
homes,  if  any,  that  feel  not,  at  times  the 
cold  b^ath  of  evil,  and  which  do  not  suf- 
fer for  the  weakness  of  the  forbearing 
spirit  We  are  nearly  all  of  us  too  ready 
to  censure ;  too  apt,  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
act,  to  find  fiiult  widi  those  whom  all  our 
interests  urge  us  to  aid,  uuprove,  and 
make  happy.  It  is  not  always  for  want 
of  love.  True  lovers  will  sometimes  be 
at  variance,  if  there  is  not  a.  sustaining 
principle,  a  fixed  fidelity  of  character,  on 
which  their  love  rests.  Love  alone  is  but 
a  doubtful  navigator  on  the  sea  of  life. 
He  has  so  often  stranded,  that  by  com- 
mon consent,  he  is  said  to  be  blind. 
Love  has  ito  envies  and  jealousies  and  ir- 
ritabilities. It  is  sometimes  spleeny,  bit 
lious  and  morose  hj  turns.  Both  conju- 
gal and  parental  love  are  liable  to  the 


should  be  the  «way  of  Hie  forbear- flphanges  of  temper  and  spirit  which  come 
iug  spirit  within  us.  We  should  feel  it  as  ^^^  fP  ^  ^^^f  '^  ordmair  men  and  wo- 
rn angel  beating  sweet  harmonies  in  our  ™®Q*  Mothers  who  would  five  all  Hbej 
mala ;  as  a  Jesus  widking  upon  tlie  sea  ha^^  ^^  ^^  itself,  tobleastAeir  children, 
of  troubles;  as  the  voice  of  Qod  filing  u»  sometimes  hasty  and  cruel  towards 
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them.  Companions  whose  love  the  wealth 
of  worlds  ooold  not  buy^  will  sometimes 
worry  and  tortore  each  other.  These  are 
experienoes  so  common,  that  we  most  oon- 
olade  that  something  more  than  love  is 
needed  in  the  home  circle,  to  hold  it  aboye 
the  sway  of  evil  passions^  and  the  annoy- 
ances of  petty  fends  and  contentions.  A 
great  mistake  has  been  made  here.  M^ 
ny  haTe  started  new  homes  as  faithful 
lovers,  expecting  a  perpetual-  paradise, 
and  have  been  surprised  to  find  the  old 
serpent  whispering  lies  in  their  credulous 
ears,  and  mmgling  bitterness  in  the  cup 
of  their  joys.  Troubles  have  multiplied 
upon  them,  and  suspicions  accumulated, 
till  in  some  instances,  no  doubt,  they  have 
separated, — torn  themselves  asunder,  to 
bleed,  suffer  and  die,  ^en  the  fault  was 
not  with  then:  love,  buTwith  their  charac- 
ters. They  lacked  virtue  and  strength  of 
character.  They  lacked  Christian  chari- 
ty, fidelity  and  forbearance.  They  lack- 
eoL  the  steady  sway  and  ennobling  influ- 
ences of  Cnristian  purposes  and  princi- 
ples. They  were  selfish,  petulant  and  ex- 
acting in  their  love.  Haa  that  same  af- 
fection been  baptized  in  the  fountain  of 
Christ,  had  the  Holy  Spirit  breathed  upon 
it,  had  it  learned  its  frailties  and  foibles  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  instead  of  trusting 
to  its  own  strength,  thrown  itself  into  the 
arms  of  Gh)d,  and  so  put  its  trust  upon  ihe 
Bock  of  Ages,  all  would  have  been  wdL 
And  this  same  kck  or  feebleness  of  char- 
acter, is  the  bane  and  bitterness  of  many 
homes.  ^  This  want  of  Christian  strength 
and  trust,  is  the  open  door,  the  vulnera- 
ble place  whero  evil  spirits  enter  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  a  sreat  majority  of  fami- 
lies. We  want  to  tf^e  Christ  by  the  hand, 
and  say  to  him,   "  Oh,  -lielp  us  by  thy 

rt  principles,  by  thy  holy  charity,  by 
mighty  faith,  by  thy  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  by  thy  benevolent  gift  of  thyself  for 
other's  good,  to  be  equal  to  the  trying 
emergencies  of  life,  to  bear  and  forbear  in 
all  our  loving  relations.  We  want  to  go 
to  God  and  cry  to  him  for  help  in  every 
time  of  need,  to  strive  in  the  use  of  everp 
means  of  grace  to  improve  our  characters, 
and  fortify  ourselves  a^dnst  the  evils  we 
must  meet  We  must  have  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  well-formed  OhrLErtaan  characters 


within  us,  or  we  shall  be  upset  by  the 
spurs  of  temper  and  quick  gusts  of  pas- 
sion that  will  otherwise  come.  We  want 
a  principle  to  live  by,  a  rule  of  life,  a  pos- 
itive law,  or  we  shall  often  fiiil  and  suffer. 
In  the  close-prossing  relations  of  domestic 
life,  we  must  have  the  principle  of  for- 
bearance to  hold  us  above  the  eveiyday 
annoyances  and  trials  almost  necesnunfy 
incident  to  life  on  earth.  We  must  learn 
to  forbear  one  another  in  love,  and  so  fat 
fil  the  great  law  of  the  Christian  home. 
Lawrence f  Mass.,  July  11, 1862. 

STANZAS. 

BT  KM.  M.  D.  WILUiillS* 

Bock  of  Ages  —  cleft  for  me. 
Now,  the  storm  beats  heayily,— 
And  there*B  none  to  help  but  Thee, 

lYone  to  gwde. 

Now,  the  Uib-storms  wildly  rave, 
'  Grace  and  strength  from  Thee  I  crave; 
Thon  alone,  hast  power  to  save; 

Calm  thb  Tidb. 

Book  of  Ages  ^help,  0!  guide. 
Let  me  linger  near  thy  side. 
O'er  thedark  and  surging  tide. 

Of  life's  sea. 

Thou,  who  oanst  the  tempest  stUI, 
BeconcUe  me  to  thy  will; 
Shield  my  soul  firom  eyery  ill,— 

Dwell  with  ma. 

Book  of  Ages  —  now,  I  know. 
That  thy  oare  thou  wilt  bestow. 
For  I  feel  thy  blessings  flow. 

Fast  and  firee. 

'*  Peaoe,  be  still;'*  thy  voioe  hath  sud. 
Now,  my  soul  is  not  alAraid, 
Through  liife's  stormy  floods  I'll  wade, 
Trusting  Thee. 

Book  of  Aees— Light  Diyine! 
Let  thy  spurit  o'er  me  shine: 
I  would  follow  i^<l  he  thine; 

Guide  my  way. 

Shepherd,— guide  thy  wandering  sheep* 
O'er  the  by-paths,  rough  and  steiy>; 
From  surrounding  dangers  keep 

All  who  sixay. 

Book  of  Ages — Fount  of  Loto  ! 
In  our  spirit-home,  above. 
None  will  from  thy  presence  roTO, 

On  that  shore. 


None  will  feel  the  soul's  unreet. 
In  the  mansions  of  the  blest; . 
I        All  will  from  their  labors  rest, 

EYennore. 
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CeNVERSION. 

BT  MB8«  H.  O.  PIERT. 

Jesus  says  : — **  Except  ye  be  oonyert- 
ed,  and  beccnne  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
The  sabject  of  conversion  has  occasioned 
much  dissension  in  the  religious  world. 
All  agree,  however,   that  it  signifies  a 
<^ge  of  some  sort,  while  many  assort 
that  it  is  a  change,  an  entire  chan^,  in 
the  natare,  in  the  heart,  of  humanity,  to 
something  above  and  beyond  the  natare 
which  it  pleased  the  Creator  to  bestow  up- 
on US ;  and  that  without  iiiis  entire  and 
radical  change,  there  is  no  salvation  from 
sin  either  here  or  anywhere.      Such  a 
change  must,  of  course,  exclude  childre^ 
firom  being  saved ;  but  as  the  words  of 
Jesus  do  not  recognize  such  salvation,  we 
shall  leave  the  idea  to  its  advocates  to  de- 
fend.   That  conversion  sometimes  means 
a  change  in  religious  faith,  as  from  the 
heathen  to  the  Jewish,  or  from  the  Jewish 
to  the  Christian  religion,  the  Bible  abun- 
dantly proves.      But  the  conversion  of 
irhich  tf esus  spake  does  not  refer  to  some- 
thing beyond  our  present  state  of  progress, 
hot  to  something  back  of  us — something 
from  which  we  have  strayed.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  is 
t^iat  are  littlq  children  r    We  need  not 
take  isolated  specimens,  we  are  willing  to 
take  them  as  they  average,  and  though 
this  may  not  be  the  most  flattering  to  our 
view  of  them,  yet  if  we  also  average  the 
adolts,  we  fear  ^ot  the  triumph  o(  the  lit- 
tle ones. 

We  say,  then,  as  a  class,  children  are 
innocent — innocent  of  wrong  intentions — 
and  when  they  do  wrong  it  is  from  extra- 
neous induoements,  instead  of  innate  de- 
pavity  or  love  of  the  wrong — in  6hort,  it 
IS  fitMu  ignorance.  They  are  artless, 
gnileless,  have  nothing  to  conceaL  They 
are  loving  and  kind,  not  only  to  those  who 
love  and  manifest  great  love  for  them,  but 
to  any  and  all  who  do  not  repel  them,  and 
not  aJone  to  those,  but  even  to  the  brute 
oeataon.  Witness  their  fondness  for  pets 
of  all  descriptions.  Seldom  will  toey 
hut,  or  allow  others  to  misuse,  these  ob- 
jects of  their  love,  after  they  are  old 
eooaf^  to  know  the  meaning  of  words  and 

6 


actions.  Children  acknowledge  the  equal- 
ity which  the  Creator  has  instamped  upon 
his  creatures,  and  always  avow  it  in  their 
conduct  toward  each  other,  when  not  pre- 
vented bv  false  teaching.  Neither  caste 
or  color  is  recognised  by  them  if  left  to 
themselves. 

*'My  child,"  says  the  mother,  "with 
whom  were  you  playing  in  the  yard  a 
while  ago?"  "With  Annie  Lee,  and 
Susie  May,  and  Ellen  McCully,  mama." 
*•  But  Susie  May  is  a  colored  girl,  and 
Ellen  McCully  is  a  paddy  girl,  my  daugh- 
ter should  not  play  with  such  girls  T" 
••But  ma,  are  they  not  good  girls?" 
"  Yes,  they  are  good  girls,  but  my  child 
must  not  play  with  them."  Shall  we 
wonder  if  that  little  one  shall  some  time 
need  "  to  be  converted."  Do  you  think 
she  will  long  disregard  nation  or  color  in 
the  great  Father's  family,  in  the  choice  of 
her  companions? 

Children  are  not  selfish.  See  that  no- 
ble boy,  who,  scorning  to  betray  his  school- 
mate, receives  the  punishment  due  to  that 
schoolmate  in  his  own  person.  Noble  b 
he  now ;  but  alas  I  he  learns  of  that 
"  wisdom  which  is  from  beneath,"  as  he 
grows  in  years,  and  Mli|  a  victim  to 
temptations,  and  with  others  is  found  in 
the  hard  patii  of  the  transgressor.  The 
oflicers  of  the  law  have  caught  him,  and 
to  clear  himself  he  becomes  the  betrayer 
of  hiB  companions  in  crime,  and  descends 
a  long  way  in  crime  and  meanness,  by 
turning  evidence  in  frivor  of  the  State, 
against  his  fellows.  Who  will  not  say  he 
needs  to  be  converted  back  to  his  child- 
hood's nobility  and  unselfishness  ?  Little 
children  are  by  nature  honest !  *'  Motii- 
er,"  says  Allie  Hale,  **  I  want  my  pretty 
ball  you  gave  me  the  other  day.  I  must 
give  it  to  Tommy  T'ields."  "  0,  no ! 
you  .will  not  give  away  your  balL" 
"  Tes,  mother,  I  must,  for  I  have  lost  his 
ball,  and  he  ought  to  have  mine,"  and  the 
ball  was  given  up  cheerfully.  See  that 
boy,  in  a&r  life,  when  schooled  in  world- 
l^fisdom,  pay  his  cre«litors  fifty  cents  on 
aVollar  and  close  up  business,  and  live 
luxuriously  upon  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Qod 
grant  him  a  conversion  back  to  the  hones- 
ty of  his  childhood.  The  afi^tion  of  chil- 
dren is  expansive,  and  when  unfettered, 
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extends  to  ibe  drcomferenoe  of  dieir 
knowledge.  They  are  ready  to  make  many 
jHende,  w;3  to  loye  them  all,  while  ma- 
turity contrach9  its  friendship  to  the  few, 
and  loves  those  wi^i  a  select  and  selfish 
love.  Consequently,  persons  of  mature 
years  are  more  ready  to  accept  a  &ith 
which  is  satisfied  vfith  a  small  heaven,  and 
peopled  with  a  select  few,  while  children 
womd  have  room  for  all.  No  one  will 
deny  the  last  assertion,  who  has  studied 
childhood  closely. 

Depend  upon  it,  when  we  are  convert- 
ed and  become  as  little  cUldren,  we  shall 
not  even  choose  our  own  seats  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  shall  value  alike  the 
highest,  with  their  responsibilities,  or  the 
lowest  with  their  helps  and  blessings. 

The  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven "  is  that 
realm^  either  m  this  world  or  any  other, 
where  Jesus  Christ  reigns  as  king,  where 
his  laws  are  established  and  obeyed.  Its 
nature  is  righteousness,  peace,  and  kxy ; 
its  kws  are  based  on  love.  As  love 
worVs  no  ill,  so  unrighteousness  departs. 
It  maketh  no  war,  so  peace  prevails*  and 
sorrow  flies  before  its  joy-in8|Mrine  pres- 
ence. We  cannot  enter  this  km^om 
with  thought  ^nd  li&  at  variance  wiui  its 
elementary  instructions.  As  a  spiritual 
kiiu^om,  it  has  its  seat  in  the  human  soul 
in  its  most  natural  and  diildlike  state ; 
and  though  it  is  often  nearly  driven  out  by 
the  entrance  allowed  to  unclean  spirits, 
by  the  change  from  the  natural  to  the  car- 
nal —  for  it  is  the  '^  carnal  mind"  and  not 
the  "  natural  heart,"  which  is  at  enmity 
with  God;  yet  conversion  restores  it 
again,  *'  sweeps  and  garnishes  "  the  soul, 
and  gives  it  its  rightfiil  control.  The 
question  yet  remidns — Wibat  shall  become 
of  those  who  are  not  c(mverted,  and  are 
not  like  little  children  ? 

There*  are  but  two  kingdoms — the  one 
of  heaven,  the  other  of  earth — and  those 
who  are  not  in  the  one  are  in  the  other. 
Therefore  will  we  patiently,  yet  not  idly, 
wait,  until  the  '*  kingdoms  of  Uiis  world  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,"  for  Uie  mission  of  Jesus  shall  nfg^ 
fall,  and  he  shall  finish  sin,  and  see  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied* 

Let  us  all  seek  for  that  purity  and  ten- 
derness of  thought  and  life  which  belong 


to  childhood.  We  need  individual  oon- 
versions,  and  national  conversions,  but 
possibly  it  would  not  do  for  our  nation  to 
DC  converted  just  now  ;  to  become  child- 
like just  now  ;  it  would  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  afikirs  surely^  A  uadon  of  little 
children !  Gk)d  mnt  unto  us  that  con- 
versioii  which  will  make  us  such,  u^  seme- 
thing  more  than  in  lack  of  strenj^  and 
wisdom  I 
Norwich,  Conn, 

»»< 


UANNMTIKR'S  UMBRilU. 

BT    MBfl.    O.    SPBIHO    MiLTTIflOir. 

It  is  rumpled,  and  shabby,  and  fkded,  and 

worn. 
It's  onoe  8hmiii|f  f(i^  1^  iJl  tattered  and  torn. 
The   standard  is  cov^ed  with   mildew   and 

mould. 
And  the  bra«  on  the  t<^  looks  nistgr  aad  old; 
Bat  long  years  ago  it  was  shining  and  fiur. 
When  first  it  was  trusted  to  grandmother's 

oare. 
And  nought  bat  tfao  sound  of  the  ehareh  g(MBg 

bell, 
Ere  brought  it  from  cover,  she  prised  it  so 

wen. 

The  Sabbath  to  her  was  held  saered  to  prayer. 

And  the  Sabbath  school  scholars  her  holiest 
care: 

With  her  umbrella  serving  as  staff  by  her  aide. 

She  walked  to  the  chnxofa  in  her  glory  and 
pride. 

Ah!  a  dear,  kind  old  lady  was  grandmoUier 
then; 

Her  virtae  and  p^oodness  were  prised  as  a  sent* 

And  the  only  thing  earthly  she  worshipped  be- 
low, 

Was  the  shining  ombreir  with  its  broad  silken 
bow. 

Bdt  grandmother  fkded  and  vanished  away. 
And  her  favorite  comer  we  used  for  onr  play. 
And  the  umbrella,  oarefhlly  cherished  so  loas» 
Was  used  for  a  shelter  in  sunshine  and  storm ; 
It's  brightness  bec^an  to  be  sallied  and  dim. 
And  its  beautiful  texture  grew  mmpled 

thin. 
For  the  change^rom  such  oarefiilness  after  a 

space, 
A  woml  change  bred  on  the  umbrella's  Imw. 

I  often  times  think  as  I  saie  on  it  now, 

Uow  grandmotner  looked   with  her  plaoid 

white  brow. 
As  she  li^  in  her  colSn  enshrouded  and  eol4» 
With  the  umbrella  near  her— fbrsaken  and  old; 
And  I  often  Umes  think,  from  her  home  in  tlie 

ricy. 
She  has  watched  her  undurella  with  tear>nu»i»-> 

tened  eve. 
As  she  saw  how  her  cario  had  been  u^ees  and 

vain. 
And  the  nn4>reUa  grown  to  look  afaabtor  mad 

plain. 
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Wliftt  old-tSuihiomed  people  <mr  gnxA  pumU 

were, 
Ib  the  ihjB  loQg  departed*  of  powder  and  epor, 
Wbeo  tntth  was  a  yirtue,  deceptioii  despised , 
Aod  lifb'8  warmest  fieeliiigs  were  cheriahed  and 

priied; 
Aid  tkos  in  the  ftiture  our  IMuops  to-iay. 
That  we  priie  for  their  beauty,  will  Tanish 

away, 
Apd  only  in  mem'ry  their  glory  remain. 
Like  the  umbrella  grandmother  used   for  ik 


FERD0US8I. 

BT'lIBa.  C.  X.  a^WTUL 


Homer  has  written  the  Iliad  and  the 
OdjBBey,  Dante  the  Inferno,  Milton  the 
Paradise  Lost,  and  to  each  the  woiid  has 
accorded  a  crown  of  immortality.  But 
amonr  them  all  not  one  is  more  deserving 
of  sndi  prond  distinction  than  Ferdonssi, 
the  elegant  poet  of  Persia.  In  an  age 
when  letters  were  almost  nnknown,  he  un- 
dertook and  accomplished  |t  task  liiat 
woold  be  gigantic  in  eyen  this  age. 

The  (^ak-Nameh,  or  Book  of  ^ 
JSnff$,  is  the  histoiy  in  verse  of  the  Kmes 
of  Persia,  from  the  heroic  times  to  the 
conanestby  the  Arabs  under  Jezdegerd, 
the  last  king  of  the  Sassanienne  race.  De- 
sinms  of  shedding  over  his  reien  a  splendor 
more  biilliant  and  enduring  than  had  dis- 
tingnirfied  that  of  an^  of  his  predecessors, 
tins  sovereign  conceived  the  idea  of  en- 
dowmg  that  portion  of  the  Orient  under 
hw  sway,  with  a  bene&ction  whose  mag- 
niilcenoe  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  had 
never  but  once  been  equalled.  The  his> 
tory  of  Perna  was  entirely  unwritten,  liv- 
ing only  in  oral  chronicles,  rude  bal- 
lads, and  meagre  traditions  handed  down 
from  &ther  to  son  from  remote  generations, 
eadi  cvcle  as  it  passed  casting  a  deeper 
ebeeunty  over  the  tale.  It  was  this  mon- 
arch's noble  design  to  gather  together  all 
these  chronicles,  ballads  and  traditions  that 
still  lived  in  the  memory  of  his  subjects, 
and  embody  them  in  one  grand  work. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  all  these 
wuroes  of  history  were  as  absolutely  un- 
written as  if  letters  had  never  been  discov- 
ered, the  magnitude  of  the  task  can  hardly* ' 
be  imagmed.  Only  one  sovereign  of  the 
age,  bttides  Jesdegerd,  was  capable  of  so 
great  a  thought,  and,  singularly  enough, 
Charlemagne,  with  Ins  savant,  undertook 


and  acoompliBhed  at  nearly  the  same  pe- 
riod, a  similar  work  for  his  wcfstem  em- 
pire. Unfortunately  this  monarch's  grand 
work  has  never  come  down  to  us.  It  per- 
illed in  the  convulsions  of  the  dark  ages, 
when  a  book  was  often  regarded  as  the 
work  of  unholy  and  infernal  machinations. 
Jezilegerd  was  more  fortunate  than  Ohar- 
lemacne,  and  his  woriic,  the  Basten-Hfameh, 
the  &at  of  Former  Time$^  survived, 
though  the  storm  which  destroyed  the 
work  of  Oharlemagne,  shook  Persia  like 
an  earthquake. 

It  was  in  the  year  686,  that  the  inunda- 
tion of  dawnmg  Islamism  covered  Persia, 
overturning  in  its  course  i}i^  resplendent 
throne  of  the  last  of  the  Khosroos.  The 
Mussulmans,  ferocious^  fimatieal  and  bar- 
baric, destroved  alike  man  and  his  works. 
Languages,  books,  bodies,  and  I  had  well 
said,  souls  went  down  beneath  the  surging 
waves  of  this  new  and  overwhelming  fiuiat- 
ioism.  In  the  grand  sacking  eve^^ing 
was  annihilated :  all  history,  religion, 
heroic  and  secular,  all  memorials  (?  the 
former  times  of  Persia,  would  have  been 
wq)ei  out  from  the  earth,  had  not  this  one 
book,  the  Basten-Nameh  floated  above  the 
deluge,  a  dove  of  promise,  transmitti]]^  to 
the  new  world  the  memories  of  the  world 


preservation  of  the  Basten-Nameh, 
may,  withont  superstition,  be  looked  upon 
ag  mincukms,  wnen  one  recalls  the  temble 
logic  of  Omar  which  mm  that  of  all  the 
conquerors  whom  Hahomet  launched  upon 
the  regions  of  Asia.  This  ancient  history 
of  the  kings  oi  Persia  left  to  (he  conquer- 
ed oonutiy  the  memory  of  the  early  days, 
when  Djemohid  adered  the  fire,  when 
Feriobun  was  a  beneficent  prince,  gentle 
as  his  name,  when  Rnstum  accomplish- 
ed valorous  deeds  of  greatness  and  renown. 
Nothing  was  more  dangerous  to  the  con- 
querors than  such  a  bcnk.  They  could 
but  destroy  it  The  precious  manuscript, 
brutally  wrested  from  the  repose  which  it 
had  enjoyed  in  the  library  of  Jexd^erd, 
by  Saad,  at  the  sacking  of  the  palace  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  was  committed  by  the 
Mussulman  general  to  the  hands  of  Oomt. 
The  Galijdb  ttdered  its  transktion,  bat  this 
translation  served  only  to  demonstiate  to 
him  that  this  precious  coUectioa  ipust  be 
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annihilated.  It  was  then  cast  among  the 
objects  given  up  to  pillage,  and  fell  into 
the  £ands  of  an  Abyssinian.  This  man, 
on  his  return  to  his  countiy,  presented  it 
to  his  king,  who  ordered  the  work  to  be 
translated  into  Ethiopic.  Thus  strangely 
the  heroic  history  of  Persia  escaped  the 
grand  destruction  of  Omar. 

But  the  book  was  an  exile.  Concealed 
imder  foreign  garbs  it  wandered  long, 
bufieted  from  land  to  land,  from  Persia  to 
Araby,  from  Arabj  to  Ethiopia,  then 
from  Ethiopia  to  Hindostan,  where  Yakoub 
Leith,  Pnnce  of  Khorasan,  sent  four 
learned  scholars  to  copy  and  translate  into 
Persian  the  precious  manuscript.  Hap- 
less fugitive  f  It  was  only  after  languish- 
ing long  in  other  lands  and  traversing 
three  barbarous  languages  that  it  entered 
again  its  native  tongue.  Ketuined  thus 
to  its  own  country,  it  at  last  reposed  from 
its  long  perils ;  and,  in  the  tenth  century, 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  Samaniensee  dy- 
nasty ordered  Dekiki  to  put  in  verse  tins 
inmiense  work  ;  but  the  poet  had  hardly 
completed  a  thousand  stanzas  when  he 
died,  assassinated  by  his  own  slaves.  This 
great  work  then  remained  suspended,  and 
in  some  sort  forgotten,  until  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Mohammed  Sobokteghin, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ^eleventh  oen- 
tuiy.  This  illustrious  conqueror  command- 
ed the  numerous  men  of  letters  who  graced 
his  court  to  unite  together  to  finish  this 
beautiful  monuvent  of  the  Ohah-Nameh. 
Thus,  strangely  inconsistent,  Mohammed 
of  Gazna  hunted  before  him,  like  flocks  of 
sheep,  the  unfortunate  Parsees;  he  scat- 
tered their  feeble  and  decayed  remnants 
to  the  four  winds,  but  their  imperishable 
remains,  their  histories  and  tnulitions  he 
searched  after  and  cherished  with  a  &ther's 
care.  He  destroyed  without  pity  men  who 
are  mortal ;  their  books,  whieh  are  immor- 
tal, he  enthusiastically  delighted  in. 
Thanks  to  this  inexplicable  contiradiction 
which  has  preserved  to  the  world  the  an- 
cient annalis  of  Persia. 

Mohammed  selected  from  the  Basten- 
Nameh  seven  histories  or  romances,  whicM 
he  distributed  among  seven  poets  to  be 
rendered  into  verse  ;  wishing,  it  would 
seem;  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  each,  estab- 
lishing, in  &ct,  a  poetic  prize  course.   The 


poet  Onsouri,  charged  with  the  histoi^r  ^ 
Kustum  and  Sohrab,  bore  away  the  priie, 
and  would  have  been  entrusted  with  tlie 
composition  of  the  Chah-Nameh  entire, 
had  not  Ferdoussi  appeared. 

At  the  hour  of  his  birth  this  individual 
was  announced  to  the  world  as  a  marvel ; 
his  father  beheld  him  in  a  dream,  his  fiuse 
turned  towards  the  west,  lifting  his  voice, 
which  echo  repeated  from  the  four  points 
of  the  heavens.  Then  he  had  a  wondeiv 
ful  infmcy.  His  memory  was  all-embrao- 
ing  and  enduring,  and  he  was  in  his  early 
cluldhood  endowed  with  an  inexhaustible 
power  of  attention.  He  was  bom  in  Tous, 
a  to^^  of  Khorasan,  and  here  he  quietly 
nursed  the  poetic  talent  which  was  bom 
with  him,  early  attaining  a  success  rarely 
reached  in  the  lifetime  of  most  poets.  The 
attempt  of  Dekiki  to  put  into  verse  the 
chronicles  of  Persia,  and  the  determination 
of  the  reigning  king  to  patronize  an  under- 
taking which  promised  to  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  his  reign,  reached  him  in  his  re- 
treat. Ferdoussi  dreamed  not  of  present- 
ing himself  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize. 
In  his  conscious  poet  pride,  he  admitted 
not  the  possibility  of  such  a  step ;  he 
needed  no  other  estimate  than  the  mighty  . 
voice  crying  from  the  depths  of^his  soul, 
"  write.**  He  wrote  in  verse  the  combat 
of  the  tyrant  Zohak  and  the  virtuous  Fer- 
idoun.  This  work  was  so  much  admired, 
that  immense  crowds  of  the  people  pressed 
towards  the  dwelling  of  the  poet  to  hear 
him  recite  his  verses,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  their  fame  reaahed  the  ears  of  the 
king,  who  immediately  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  Gazna.  The  poet  had  abided  lus 
time,  and  he  obeyed. 

Ferdojissi  had  reached  the  gate  of  the 
royal  city  when  an  incident,  which  might 
seem  incredible,  if  not  absurd,  to  a  prosaic 
people  like  ourselves,  but  which  has  a 
beauty  well  illustrating  the  manners  of  a 
poetic  people,  introduced  him  to  the  court 
with  great  eclat.  He  was  passing  near  a 
garden  where  Onsouri,  Asdjedi  and  Far- 
rokhi  were  seated  under  the  shady  trees* 
as  one  often  sees  them  in  pleasant  t^abul. 
The  poets  having  observed  the  approach  of 
Ferdoussi,  agreed  among  themselves  that 
if  the  stranger  manifested  any  taste  for 
poetry  they  would  welcome  him  among 
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them  as  a  friend.  As  be  reached  ilie  gar- 
den they  pnt  him  to  the  test  Onsoori  be- 
gan improvising  aload  a  verse  of  remark- 
able b^ntj.  Asdjedi,  in  bis  torn,  recited 
another,  a  continuation  of  the  same  theme, 
not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Onsouri.  But 
hardly  had  Farrokhi  added  a  third  verse, 
eqnal  in  merit  to  those  of  his  iUastrigas 
friends,  when  Ferdoossi  replies  by  a 
stanza  so  exquisite  in  thought  and  lan- 
guage that  the  poet-trio  sat  in  mate  admira- 
tion. From  this  moment  they  treated  hhn 
with  the  most  cordial  friendship.  The  in- 
cident is  trifling,  but  I  have  related  it  be- 
caose  it  paints  so  charminglv  what  seems 
to  me  a  virgin  society,  fresh,  naive,  not 
an  artificial  society,  worn  out  and  effete 
like  those  of  modem  Europe  or  even  our 
own.  The  Persians  are  a  poetic  people, 
and  many  a  scene  of  beautiful,  patriarchal 
simplicity  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this 
aasertion. 

Ferdoussi  was  presented  by  his  new 
friends  in  all  honor  to  the  court,  where 
Mohammed  soon  learned  to  admire  his 
genhis  and  poetic  power.  The  recital  of 
a  poem  relating  the  battles  of  Bustum  and 
I^diar  enchanted  the  monarch  to  such  a 
*d^pree  that  he  immediately  conferred  upon 
him  the  honor  of  completing  the  Chah- 
Nameh,  ordering  his  minister  to  pay  to 
the  poet  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  fbl* 
every  thousand  stanzas  of  two  lines ;  at 
the  same  time  honoring  him  with  the  sur- 
name of  .Ferdoussi,  because  he  had  shed 
orer  his  court  the  delights  of  paradise. 
(Ferdous  signifying,  in  Persian,  paradise. ) 
Onsouri,  whom  his  sovereign  had  previous- 
\j  appointed  to  fulfil  the  noble  task  which 
he  now  committed  to  Ferdoussi,  submitted 
without  regret  to  the  humiliation,  recog^ 
oiling  with  a  poet's  $oul  the  superior  ge- 
nhis of  his  successor. 

^Hie  minister  offered  to  Ferdoussi  the 
payment  for  his  stanzas  as  he  proceeded, 
Wt  the  poet  preferred  to  receive  the  price 
of  his  labor  only  when  it  should  have  been 
completed,  desiring  to  leave  at  his  disposal 
a  som  of  money  sufficiently  large  to  bestow 
a  noble  and  lasting  benefit  on  his  native 
okj.  To  this  may  without  doubt  be  added 
a  repugnance  to  be  like  a  common  laborer 
who  reoeives,  at  IMiipulated  periods,  the 
d(dlar8  and  cents  his  labor  has  earned. 


The  poet  had  nobler  demres  than  that  each 
of  his  stanzas  should  bring  its  piece  of 
gold ;  they  were  worthy,  in  his  eyes,  of 
something  more  and  nobler — glory.  The 
proposition  of  the  minister  was  declined, 
perhaps,  with  too  much  spirit,  perhaps,  ir- 
ritation, for  the  minister  became  the  enemy 
of  the  poet,  takmg  occasion,  whenever 
possible,  to  misrepresent  him  to  the  king, 
and  accusing  him  of  being  infidel  to  the 
true  &ith.  There  was,  without  doubt, 
jealousv  in  the  heart  of  die  minister,  for 
power  IS  always  jealous  of  an  intelligence 
which  may  rise  above  it  But  whatever 
was  the  cause,  his  efforts  were  unsuoceee- 
ful,  and  the  gloiy  of  the  poet  continued  to 
increase,  particularly  among  the  masses. 
They  followed  with  admiration  the  pro- 
gress of  his  labors,  and  gifts  poured  in 
upon  him  from  every  quarter.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  king,  who  every 
evening  desired  to  hear  from  his  lips  the 
poetic  effusions  of  the  day.  '*  For  when  I 
am  oppressed  with  sorrow  or  care,"  Mo- 
hammed would  say,  "  the  verses  of  Fer- 
doussi alone  can  give  me  solace." 

The  Chah-Nameh  was  at  last  completed. 
The  composition  of  the  sixty  thousand 
stanzas  cost  Ferdoussi  a  labor  of  thnrty 
years.  The  king  penetrated  with  admira- 
tion of  this  magnificent  monument  of  ge- 
nius, which,  more  than  all  things  else, 
would  perpetuate  his  own  name,  deter- 
mined to  reward  the  poei  with  a  magnifi- 
cence corresponding,  in  sme  degree,  with 
that  of  the'  work  itself.  He  ordered  his 
minister  not  only  to  fill  his  mouth  witii 
the  most  costly  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
but  to  present  hun  with  gold  sufficient  in 
amount  to  weigh  down  an  elephant.  No 
tale  in  ,the  "Arabian  Night's"  seems 
more  unreal,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
The  hatred  of  the  minister  to  Ferdoussi, 
never  appeased,  was  augmented  at  this 
command,  and  he  determined  to  destroy 
him,  to  humiliate  him,  if  possible,  well 
knowing  that  nothing  would  incense  the 
poet  like  that.  Instcuul  of  tlM  marvellous 
gift  ordered  by  the  king,  he  sent  the  poet 
sixty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  Ferdoussi 
was  at  the  nooment  of  its  arrival  in  a  pub- 
lic bath. 

"  Silver ! "  he^  exclaimed.  **  Who 
dares  pay  for  my  verses  with  silver  ?  Only 
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gold,  the  color  oi  the  son  can  lemtmerate 
me  for  them." 

Irritated  by  the  insult,  he  gare  twen^ 
tkonsand  of  the  pieces  to  the  bath-keeper, 
twenty  thousand  to  the  vender  of  refiresh- 
ments,  and  twenty  thousand  to  the  slaTe 
who  had  brought  the  unwordij  salary. 

'*Tell  the  king/'  said  he  proudly, "  that 
Feidoussi  has  not  labored  thirty  years  to 
be  paid  in  silver.     I  despise  andrejeethifl 

The  minister  had  calculated  well  The 
cool  man  is  always  sure  ai  getting  the  ad- 
vantage when  he  pl&ys  u^n  a  man  of 
strong  passions.  The  minister  related  to 
Mohunmed  the  story  of  the  outrages  of 
which  Ferdoussi  had  been  guilty,  00  ex- 
aggecating  diem,  that  the  incensed  king 
commanded  that  his  &vorite  poet  should, 
on  Ae  following  morning,  be  trampled  to 
death  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  treat- 
ing him  to  the  last  like  a  great  man ! 
Alas  for  him  who  must  submit  to  be  gov- 
erned by  despots  I  To-day,  for  his  recom- 
pense, gold  is  cast  into  one  bamn  of  a  vast 
balance,  and  an  elephant  in  the  other ;  to- 
morrow he  may  be  condemned  to  be  tram- 
pled by  the  same  elephant 

Struck  with  terror  at  this  new  royal 
edict,  the  unfortunate  poet  hastened  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  ira* 
plorittg  his  mercy  and  pronouncing  a  pom- 
pous eulogy  on  the  glories  of  y»  reign, 
and  the  innate  AMdness  and  greatness  of 
his  heart.  Toinled  by  the  extreme  dis- 
tress of  his  &vorite,  and  dazsded  anew  by 
the  q>lendor  of  his  genius,  the  king  finally 
reveled  his  order. 

But  the  humiliation  of  having  pnused 
what  he  in  hid  heart  despised,  was  too 
much  for  the  noble  heart  of  Ferdoussi. 
He  felt  that  he  had  prostituted  his  great 
gifts  by  so  doing,  though  it  was  to  save 
his  life. 

He  returned  home  and  immediately  com- 
menced a  keen  and  bitter  satire  on  Mo- 
hammed, painting  the  hardness  of  hia  heart 
and  selfishnew  of  his  soul  with  .all  the 
power  of  gre*  genius.  The  satire  com- 
pleted, he  remitted  it  to  Ayase,  one  of  his 
friends,  charging  him  to  deliver  it  to  Mo- 
hammed in  twenty  days  after  his  departure 
from  Gazna. 

Ayas^  was  &ithful  to%i8  trust,  and  de- 


livered the  potoi,  but  with  what  result  is 
not  known. 

The  poet  had  fled  from  the  court,  pam- 
ing  some  time  in  various  cities,  and  see- 
ing refuge  at  laat  in  Bagdad,  at  the  court 
of  the  Caliph  Elhader  BiUah,  with  whom 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  fisivor.  He  added 
a  tly)usand  stanzas  to  the  Ghah-Nameh  in 
praise  of  the  goodness  of  this  pince,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  clothed  in  a  magnificent 
robe,  and  presented  him  with  sixty  thoa« 
sand  pieces  of  gold.  During  his  sojourn 
in  Hm  illustrious  city,  he  wrote  who  m 
poem  entitled  Joseph. 

Mohammed  at  last  learned  the  perfidy 
of  his  minister,  and  immediately  banished 
him  from  his  presence.  He  saw  ai  % 
glance  the  extent  of  the  injury  he  had 
done  him  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
who  would  load  hhn  witii  eternal  con- 
tempt for  his  injustice  and  ingratitude 
towards  a  man  "who  had,  by  his  un* 
equaUed  genius,  elevated  his  throne  so 
high.  He  hastened  to  send  to  Bagdad  a 
present  of  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold^  a 
robe  of  honor,  with  a  letter  containing  all 
the  apologies  the  proud  heart^f  the  poet 
ooula  demand.  It  was  too  late.  Fei^ 
doussi  was  no  longer  in  Bagdad.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  resist  the  desire  to  revisit 
his  friends  and  native  land,  and  breaking 
ho'voibtttaiy  exile,  had  returned  to  the 
place  of  his  birth ;  it  was  a  presentiment 
of  an  approaching  end. 

One  day  the  illustrious  old  maft  was 
walking  in  one  of  the  parks  of  his  native 
city,  breathing  with  delight  the  air  of  his 
childhood,  when  he  hearid  a  young 'lad 
chanting  one  of  his  .poems.  Afrer  so  kmg 
an  exile  to  return  and  hear  his  poetry  sung 
by  the  children  of  his  early  home  was  too 
violent  a  pleasure.  He  feinted,  was  car- 
ried home  to  his  house,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  messengers  of  Mohammed  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  Tous,  and  entered  by  one 
city  gate  with  the  pompous  and  sumptuous 
cortege  which  bore  the  presents  of  the  king, 
just  as  Ferdoussi  was  being  carried  oat  in 
his  coffin  by  another.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years,  without  having  bad  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  his  sovereign 
had,  at  last,  in  the  friueet  manner,  recoff^ 
nized  and  rewarded  him  with  bodi  wealUi 
and  gloiy. 
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A  daughter  was  his  aok  belt ;  she  ac- 
cepted the  presents  of  the  king  only  to 
foifil  the  intentions  of  her  &ther,  who  had 
deslined  the  products  of  his  glorious  works 
to  found  useful  establishments  in  his  native 
cHy.  HiB  wishes  were  fulfilled,  he  be- 
queathed to  his  country  utility  and  glory. 

The  fitte  of  Ferdoussi  and  the  Basten- 
Nameh  were  dmilar.  The  book  and  the 
poet  were  persecnied  and  bantshed*  and 
both  returned  to  their  oountiT  after  wan- 
dering long  in  exile ;  ihe  book  returned  to 
be  ck«hed  with  a  fobe  of  honor  by  the 
poet;  the  poet,  m  his  turn,  would  haye 
received  from  the  monarch  a  robe  of  honor» 
had  not  death  stepped  in  with  his  robe  of 
BBOMttality. 

The  story  of  the  poet  is  told.  A  few 
words  in  relation  to  the  eenend  character 
of  his  work.  It  is  prodigious.  There  are 
few  nations  but  possess  a  collection,  more 
or  less  complete,  of  thenr  traditions,  and 
the  chronicles  of  their  earlier  times.  The 
Hebrews  have  the  Bible,  tixe  Greeks, 
their  Iliad  and  their  Odysse^r,  the  Scan- 
dinavians, their  Eddas,  the  Hindoos,  their 
Blahabharata,  the  Spaniards,  their  ro- 
mances, the  Scots  and  jBnglish,  their  traid- 
tional  baDads,  the  French,  their  books  of 
chivaby. 

The  immense  collections  of  chronicles 
and  poems  just  enumerated  are  the  work 
of  various  hands;  many  men  and  many 
centuries  have  contributed  to  them,  but 
Uie  Ghah-Nameh  issued  in  full  panoply 
and  splendor  from  ihe  sbgle  brain  of  Fer- 
doussL  It  is  he  alone  who  laid  the 
foundations,  hewed  all  die  stones,  lanced 
into  the  air  the  graceful  columns  and  bold 
arches ;  he  alone  reared  th^  exquisite  tem- 
ple, like  the  palace  of  Akddin,  in  a  single 
sight,  and  afl  the  Orient  to-day  does  hom- 
age to  Ferdoussi  and  his  wonderful  poem, 
whibh,  marching  on  in  the  rich,  sweet  lan- 
guage of  Persia,  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med hope  to  chant  hereafter  in  the  beauti- 
ful gardens  of  Paradise. 


Not  in  the  achievment  but  in  the  en- 
durance <^  the  soul,  does  it  show  its  di- 
vine grandeur  and  its  alliance  with  the 
hifiniteQod. 


m  REuaim  faitii  of  nt  poets. 

Dear  Mrs,  Sawyer. — Can  a  true  poet 
be  other  than  a  believer  in  our  subume 
&ith?  It  seems  to  me  not.  Hence  we 
see  the  sweet  singers  of  all  m^ns  hymn- 
ing the  songs  of  universal  Salvation.  At- 
tention has  been  called  so  often  to  this  tust, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  fbr  me  to  cits  the 
oft-repeated  instancee-44>ut  I  have  fbiind 
one  or  two  little  poems  recently,  in  the 
course  of  my  desultory  readings  which 
prove  another  very  talented  writer  to  be- 
long to  us.  It  is  well  to  claim  all  that 
belong  to  us ;  therefore  thinking,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  readers  of  tiie  (ud  ftivorite 
monthly,  of  our  denomiiiation,  may  not 
have  seen  them,  I  would  like  to  present 
them  to  them^  with  your  permissioa.  I 
think  they  appeared  first  in  the  Home 
Journal,  and  are  written  by  Hattie  IVng, 
a  name  new  to  literature,  but  called  by 
many  second  only  to  Alios  Gary  among 
American  poetesses.    The  first  is  entitled, 

THE  MtSSUia  SHIP. 

From  out  %  sheltered  eonay  bay, 
"With  white  sails  mstUng  in  the  breem» 
The  proud  ship  like  a  sei^-goU  swept 
Oyer  the  distant  purple  ( 


Bat  somewhere  on  the  foaming  deep. 
The  ship  fbr  angry  waves  Was  sport. 
And  all  we  know  is  that  she  ne'er 
Dropped  anchor  in  the  wished-for  port. 

And  many  an  anxious,  troubled  heart 
Cries  "  where  is  she,"  with  trembling  lip, 
God  only  knows,  for  shades  surround 
That  dreary  thing,  a  missing  ship. 

In  thy  broad  sea.  Humanity, 
A  gallant  bark  with  us  set  saol. 
But  drifting  on,  our  courses  changed 
With  the  first  rinng  of  the  gale. 

And  we  have  spoken  many  a  sail 
And  waited  answer  with  white  lip. 
In  hopes  to  hear  from  one  who  is 
To  us  through  life  a  missing  ship. 

But  never  sounds  the  welcome  name 
When  trumpet  answers  o*er  the  sea. 
Yet  "  sail  ahoy>*'  still  starts  the  thought 
That  this  the  missing  craft  may  be. 

Is  she  afloat,  a  shattered  wreck. 
Or  is  she  deep  in  coral  ca?e% 
Or  is  she  where  those  floating  bergs 
Wedge  them  within  their  icy  graves. 

We  cannot  know  until  we  gtim 
That  port  for  which  we  allare  bound. 
But  then  w€  know  all  taili  will  meet 
And  etery  miuing  ihip  be  found. 
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The  itaKos  are  my  own.     The  other 

poem  18  called 

RUIN8. 

Oyer  sea  uid  OTer  desert 
Wandering  many  a  weary  mile 
By  the  lordly  banks  of  Ganges, 
By  the  softly  flowing  Nile, 
.    TraTellers  wander,  seeking  ever 
Rains  which  may  tales  unfold 
Of  the  rude  barbaric  splendor 
Of  the  mystic  day|  of  old. 

And  they  watch  with  straining  Yiaon, 
Watch,  as  pilgrims  at  a  shrine. 
For  a  glimpse  of  those  half-hidden 
Castled  crags  alone:  the  Rhine. 
0*er  all  ancient  lands  they  wander, 
Rver  with  a  new  delight, 
Seek.ing  rains  which  are  sacred 
To  their  wondeMoving  sight. 

And  they  know  not  that  aronnd  them 
Close  at  home  are  rains  spread. 
Strange  as  those  which  glimpses  give  us 
Of  the  ages  that  are  dead. 
Crumbling  fane  or  fallen  turret. 
Rained  mosque  or  minaret 
Have  not  half  the  depths  of  meaning 
Of  those  ruins  which  are  met, 

Erery where  throughout  the  man-world. 
Rained  liyes  and  broken  hearts. 
Wrecks  of  manhood,  far  more  shattered 
Than  these  fragments  of  lost  arts. 
And  we  need  not  go  to  seek  them 
Far  from  our  own  native  land. 
For,  unnoted  and  forsaken. 
Near  us  many  ruins  stand. 

Bat  when  eyes  and  hearts  are  heavy 
Qasing  on  tnem,  comes  the  thought. 
That  Uiough  corniced  aisle  and  oolumn 
Boon  shall  crumble  into  nought. 
Still  these  darlcMied  human  ruins. 
All  rebuilt^  uMl  one  day  stand. 
Beauteous  fknes  and  noble  structures 
Within  God's  most  glorious  land. 

It  IB  thus  that  these  sentiments  of  ours 
are  being  preached,  perhaps,  more  effec- 
tually than  in  any  other  way,  by  writers 
in  all  secular  publ'cations,  who  reach  an 
audience  whom  we  should  never  be  able 
to  reach  by  periodicals,  or  articles  pub- 
lished expressly  by  us  as  a  denomination. 
Thus  is  public  sentiment  being  educated 
by  writers  whose  truth  and  beauty  will  in- 
evitably attract  public  attention*  We 
have  discover^  one  more  sister — ^let  us 
welcome  her.  *  Yours,  fraternally, 

G.  S.  BjcuA{a>s. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  foregoing  letter,  and 
much  obliged  to  its  writer.  It  is  the  oom- 
menoement  of  a  work  which  we  have  long  de- 


sired to  see,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  yet  be 
performed,  the  work  of  presenting,  in  a  com- 
pact form,  the  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  best  of  modem  literary  writers— especially 
the  poets  of  England  and  America — are  Uni- 
versalist  to  the  core.  Not  that  we,  by  any 
means,  say  that  they  belong  to  that  commu- 
nion, or  publicly  fratemiie  with  the  denomi- 
nation, but  that  they  do,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, receive  its  fundamental  doctrines* 
and  most  plainly  and  undisguisedly  teach  them. 

Who  will  perform  this  work  for  us,  and 
strike  the  popular  communions  dumb  by  its 
results  T  That  it  would  do  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  and  we  owe  it  to  our  denomi- 
nation and  to  liberal  sentiments  at  large,  to 
shew  plainly  where  the  wisest  and  most  intel- 
lectual stand  on  this  great  and  momentous 
subject  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  race. 

We  hope  some  one  competent,  and  we  hare 
several  such,  will  ere  long  address  himself  to 
this  work. — Ed. 


ARTHUR  HALUM:  A  LIFE  SKETCH. 

The  deeply  loved  and  lamented  friend  of 
Tennyson,  was  bom  in  London,  Feb.  lst» 
1811.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  em- 
inent historian,  Henry  Hallam.  His  Nei- 
ther was  devoted  to  his  son's  edacation* 
and  was  proud  of  his  capacity  for  acqair- 
ing  knowledge. 

Arthur  was  no  less  distinguished  for 
auick  mental  perception,  than  sweetness  of 
aisposition  and  gentleness  of  manners. 

At  eight  years  of  age  he  made  a  short 
tour  to  the  Continent  At  nine  he  remd 
Latin  and  French  with  ease,  and  evinced 
strong  love  of  poetry,  and  even  Hiade 
rhymes.  At  ten  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  a  Clergyman  at  Putney,  and  oon- 
tinued  there  two  yettrs.  His  father  again 
took  him  to  the  Continent)  and  together 
they  travelled  eight  months  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  On  their  re- 
turn, Arthur  went  to  Eton  School,  where 
he  remained  five  years.  He  was  not  am- 
bitious to  attain  a  high  standing  in  abstract 
sciences;  he  chose  rather  to  devote  his 
best  eneraes  to  the  study  of  English  liter- 
ature. Shelly  and  Wordsworth  were  his 
favorite  authors. 

He  ft  described  as  a  sweet-voiced  lad, 
fond  of  sport,  always  attracting  and  enter- 
taining his  school  feUows  with  stories  and 
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sameB.  At  an  early  age  he  oontiibated 
Dolh  prose  and  poetry  to  the  best  Miscel- 
lanies of  the  country. 

In  1827,  he  and  his fiiiher  made  another 
Tifiit  to  the  Continent,  spending  most  of 
tfaeir  time  in  Italy.  An  Abbate,  becom- 
ing strongly  attached  to  Arthar,  doTOted 
himself  to  the  task  of  aiding  him  in  the 
study  of  Italian  literature  and  poetry.  He 
read  Dante's  **  Diyina  Commedia  "  with 
the  deepest  interest.  He  also  studied  the 
Schools  of  Art  with  equal  devotion,  and 
was  at  home  in  the  Venetian,  Tuscan,  and 
Roman  Galleries. 

In  1828,  he  returned  to  enter  Trinity 
College,  where  his  name  had  been  enter- 
ed previous  to  his  last  tour.  His  health, 
wliMsh  had  been  poor,  improved  at  Col- 
lege. He  drank  as  deeply  at  the  fountain 
of  true  firiendship  as  of  learning.  Hallam 
and  Tennyson  loved  each  other  devotedly. 
They  agreed  to  labor  in  the  literary  field, 
and  to  publish  together. 

Arthur  was  the  personal  friend  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth ;  his  visits  to  the 
latter  are  immortalized  in  verse. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  character 
was  in  his  meekness,  and  Christian  devo- 
tion. At  the  cbse  of  his  College  studies 
be  returned  to  London,  to  study  law  in 
his  Other's  office.  Again  were  fotlier  and 
son  brought  into  near  and  happy  relatiaas 
with  each  other. 

But  Arthur  did  not  give  up  his  literary 
studies.  He  improved  all  his  leisure 
hoars  in  his  &vorite  pursuit  He  was  too 
soon  interrupted  by  sickness.  Besides  a 
fever,  he  had  symptoms  of  ft  brain  disease. 
Again  his  father  travelled  with  him,  visit- 
ing Germany  and  other  countries,  Arthur 
stul  improving  eveiy  opportunity  to  add 
to  his  stores  of  knowledge. 

While  in  Vienna  he  was  seized  anew 
with  a  fever,  which  suddenly  terminated 
his  life.  Sept  lo,  1833.  All  who  knew 
him,  deeply  mourned  his  loss  ;  but  none 
so  deeply  as  his  affianced  bride,  and  her 
brother,  Tennyson,  and  the  desolate  and 
broken  hearteid  father.  The  reader  will 
remember,  with  profound  admiration,  that 
sad,  sweet  monument  to  his  memory — 
Tennyson's  "  In  Afemoriam" — and  feel, 
as  all  must,  that  Carrara  never  a£Ebrded, 
nor  Canova  chiselled,  a  marble  so  beauti- 
ful and  so  enduring  as  that  {>oem. 


ROMANCES  MD  BALUDS. 

From  the  German. 

BT  MB8.  0.  It.  8AW7BB. 

The  Bnrial  in  the  Boftento* 

Midnight  broods  o'er  swift  Busento    • 
Asa  wailing  dirge-like  strain, 

Bythe  hollow  waves  re-echoed. 
Wildly  swells  and  dietf  again. 

Upand  down  beside  the  river 
Warrior  Goths,  like  spectres,  tread, 

Weepinr  for  the  brave  Alaric— 
For  their  nation's  noblest  dead. 

Ear  from  home,  and  all  too  early. 
Here  for  him  they  seek  a  grave, 

B'en  while  yet  his  yonthfiil  tresses 
Brightly  round  his  shoulders  wave  ; 

Blow  MpD^  Busento  filing, 
Thaftheir  oath  they  may  redeem. 

They  a  new  bed  trench,  and  in  it 
Tom  the  deep  and  mighty  stream  ; 

In  the  wave-deserted  channel 

Dig  a  grave,  and  then  the  corse 
Bury  deep  in  moamfol  silence, 

In  his  mail  and  on  his  horse. 

f 

Now  with  earth  they  deeply  cover 

Hero,  panoply  and  stc«d. 
That  the  grave  may  be  o'er-rooted 

By  the  u>ng,  pale  river  weed. 

See,  'tis  done  !    The  mighty  river 
Backward  now  is  i>roud]y  led. 

And  once  more  the  wild  Busento 
Thunders  through  its  ancient  bed. 


Soft  tm  undertone  now  i 
••  Sleep  in  peace,  0,  warrior  brave  ; 
Never  now  can  haughty  Roman 
Desecrate  thy  royal  grave ! " 

Wild  nd  high,  the  Gothic  legions. 
Swell  the  proud  and  erand  refrain, 
**  Boll  Busento,  o'er  our  hero. 
On  forever  to  the  main  ! " 

—August  Voh  Plaiin. 


MORNINe. 

BT  BSLEN  M.   RICH. 


I  sit  at  my  window,  the  river  below. 

The  soft  bending  sky  of  a  morning  in  June 
Above  me,  and  Uiere  where  the  birds  carol  so. 

The  island  with  wil<l  flowers  thickly  isstrown. 
The  oak  and  the  maple,  the  elm  and  the  pine. 

To  the  breeaes.  sway  lightly  and  gently  as 
stray; 
Through  the  looks  these  pale  fingers  are  wont 
to  entwine, 

AhT  can  it  be  morning  when  thou  art  away  T 


THE  80LDEN  ORIOLE. 

Poised  on  a  leafy  branch,  glorious  with  song 

and  beauty. 
The  Oriole  looketh  down  upon  the  river; 
Thus  art  thou  beloved,  the  bird  that  maketh 

music  ever,  , 

Above  the  silent  river  of  my  li&. 
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£Drft)A*8  tiifiLB. 


(EHt0r*s   Cabh. 


I  had  been  medittttiiigt  in  most  oiidttisfied 
mood,  how  to  add  Interest  to  fbe  "  Editor's 
Table,"  ftarin^,  by  my  effiorte,  rather  to  pro- 
Toke  drowsinees,  than  to  incite  a  more  oheer- 
fal  or  sympathetic  Tein.  It  is  not  always  so 
easy  to  write  an  article  as  It  migtti  seem,  or 
even  as  it  is  to  read  it  The  saorilegions  atter- 
tfon  at  a  certain  poet,  that  he  had  always 
found  '*  yoor  easy  writing  made  oonlbimdedly 
hard  reading,"  ii^  in  a  sense,  tme.  I  was  in  a 
"  quandary,"  and  a  Kttle  discouraged,  when 
lo!  t^o  letters  from  the  Far  Vfeai,  the  one  fr^m 
a  Cur  correspondent  of  Wiscondn,  and  the  oth- 
er from  a  friend  and  well-known  writer  of 
Chicago,  both  bearing  testimony  to  the  inter- 
est of  this  Tery  Editor's  Table,  c%me  to  hand  in 
the  nick  of  time,  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
cloud-rift  about  me,  and  inspire  me  with  re- 
newed leal .  Few  who  are  not  considerably  ez^ 
perienoed  in  the  gentle  art  of  the  settbe,  have 
any  idea  of  the  many  doubts  and  hesitations 
which  sometimes  otershadow  the  courage  of 
the  writer.  Few  therefore,  can  undsrstand  the 
sudden  bravery  with  which  I  am  inspired  to- 
night, and  which  1  have  no  doubt  will  bubble 
up  and  foam  over  like  a  yeast  jug.  Pardez!  if 
it  only  will  but  raise  some  good  wholesome, 
mental  bread,  my  readers  will  have  great  rea- 
son to  congratulate  themselves  and  render 
homage  to  the  above-mentioned  correspon- 
dents, as  I  myself,  most  truly  do. 

But  I  beg^n  this  prologue  with  the  intention 
of  saying  something  of 

TRE  BIITDS. 

Among  God's  most  beautifiil  andpleanng 
gifts,  I  just  now  feel  that  we  might  reckon 
birds.  As  I  sit  under  the  shade  of  this  graoe- 
ful  tree,  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  foli- 
age, it  seems  as  if  the  whole  scene  around  me 
were  filled  with  the  varied  notes  of  the  ftaUier- 
ed  tribe.  I  am  struck,  as  I  never  was  before, 
with  the  great  variety  and  numbers  of  these 
interesting  deniiens  of  the  air.  Indeed,  till  it 
is  made  a  subject  of  observation  or  reflection, 
we  are  not  prej^ared  to  judge  how.  many,  and 


how  many  kinds  of  birds  there  are  about  nT 
We  must  first  count  them  up,  if  so  I  may  speak, 
befbre  we  can  persuade  ourselves  of  their  aetar 
al  existence  in  the  nmghborhood.  These  birds, 
too.  seem  half  domesticated.  They  love  to  talw 
up  their  residence  in  orchards  and  about  hu- 
man dwellings.  Perhaps  they  find  security  in 
the  vicinage  of  man  agiunst  their  most  dread- 
ed enemies.  Or  what  is  equally  probable,  per- 
haps they  have  a  natural  fbndness  for  our  so- 
cmty.  Who  can  say  that  this  instinct  which 
leads  diem  into  our  neighborhood,  was  not 
given  them  ibr  our  sake  ~  to  multiply  our 
pleasures,  hdghten.  and  may  I  not  add,  purify 
our  joys,  and  finally,  to  subserve  other  and 
more  outward  useful  ends. 

Theloveofbirdi^  seems  to  me  one  of  those 
natural  and  yet  refined  tastes  that  all  good  peo- 
ple should  cultivate  in  themselves  and  enoonr- 
age  m  others.  It  is  well,  and  I  hadalmostMid 
religiovs,  to  love  the  beautiful  andnseftil  erea- 
t«MS  of  the  Divine  hand. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  the  variety  of  these 
half  domesticated  birds.  U  different  regions, 
this  variety  is  much  greater  or  less,  and  m 
eac&  place,  always  differing  from  others.  Here« 
in  Central  New  York,  it  seems  to  me  very  rieh. 
li^mbraces  the  robin,  which,  as  my  favorite,  I 
place  first;  the  gray  sparrow,  the  swallow, 
bam  and  chimney;  the  Baltimore  oriole,  the 
pee-wee,  or  Phebe,  the  wren,  the  yeUow-hnm- 
mer,  the  king-bird,  the  merry  black-bird,  the 
sweet-toned  thrush,  the  cat-bird  or  Northern 
mocking-bird,  the  wood-pecker,  speckled  and 
red-headed,  the  blue  jay,  the  lively'  little  ohick- 
a-dee,  and  others  that  I  cannot  at  the  moment 
recall.  How  various  the  forms  of  these  wing- 
ed neighbors!  how  wonderful  thdr  plumage! 
how  different  and  yet  how  pleasing,  their 
notes!  And  then,  how  peculiar  and  fUl  of  in- 
terest, are  their  habits!  What  a  study  fpr  the 
naturalist,  nay,  for  every  person  touched  with 
the  love  of  nature,  and  a  Just  appreciation,  if  I 
may  use  so  strong  a  term,  of  God's  manifbld 
works!    I  love  to  watch  these  little  coreaturet 
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Mthey  bmld  iheiriiMts^  gather  th€hr  fbod, 
rear  tbeb  young,  oome  Mid  go,  and  thus  fill 
up  tlie  ronnd  of  the  bmsoii.  I  take  an  interest 
in  their  joys  and  aorrow8,  and  sympathiie  with 
them  in  erery  note  they  ntter,  whether  of  glad- 
mm  or  gloom.  They  make  a  part  of  my  own 
lift,  I  helieye,  and  render  me  the  better  and 
happier,  for  their  being.  I  could  not  willmg- 
ly  live  where  there  were  no  birds.  The  ur 
would  he  silent  without  them  and  the  trees  ten- 
antlees. 

Btit  I  most  not  forget  to  mention  the  benefi- 
etttt  labors  #hich  the  birds  perform.  They  are 
not  sent  lis  merely  for  pleasure.  They  are  em- 
inently useful.  Without  them  our  orohards 
tad  gardens  would  be  oyerrun  and  destroyed 
by  worms  and  insects.  They  are  the  guardi- 
tos  of  our  interests.  And  yet  many  thought- 
less or  badly  educated  people  treat  birds  as  if 
they  were  natural  enemies,  fit  objects  of  a  cru- 
el seuurge,  or  a  heedless  sport  Boys  are  per- 
mitted to  worry,  and,,  if  possible,  destroy 
them;  and  even  those  calling  themselyes  men, 
arm  themselves  against  these  invaders,  and  are 
only  too  well  pleased  when  they  can  kill  or 
frighten  them  away.  I  once  knew  a  young 
minister  of  the  gospel,  a  man  of  education  and 
isflaence  in  society,  who  spent  several  days  ill 
shooting  robins,  because  they  ate  his  cherries. 
Aad  tmong  the  rest,  he  destroyed  a  pair  that 
hid  nested  for  years  in  the  branch  of  a'  tree 
within  three  yards  of  my  window,  and  were  as 
ianocent  of  foar  as  a  petted  chicken.  Those 
robins  were  dearer  to  me  than  would  be  all  the 
cherries  his  trees  over  bore. 

But  the  lesson  I  would  draw  from  all  that  I 
have  said,  or  would  say,  on  birds,  is,  that  of 
humanity  and  care  towards  them.  Spare  the 
bfards,  foster  them  if  you  can.  Encour^e 
them  to  take  up  their  abode  near  you;  observe 
them,  study  their  habits,  aad  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  waya  Reflect  that  if  a  fow  of 
them  occasionally  bjure  you,  they  stUl  do  you 
ht  more  good.  '  *  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air," 
mid  the  Saviour,  "  for  they  sow  not  neither  do 
they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams,  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  foedeth  them." 

From  the  birds  to  the  poets  is  naturally  bqt 
a  step.  The  singing  poets,  I  mean,  for  mary 
and  many  a  true  poet  never  sends  out  his  voice 
to  charm  the  world. 

**  A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 

And  noisy  fiimau  proud  to  win  them, 
Alas!  for  those  wlb  never  sing. 
But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them." 

lonce  had  a  canary  bird  that  was  like  these. 


Strangly  excited  he  always  was  at  the  sound  of 
music,  and  I  knew  that  the  Divine  afflatus  was 
struggling  for  an  utterance  that  would  never 
be  attained  unless  at  that  last  hour  when,  like 
the  swan,  it  Would  sing  its  own  death-eong. 
Events  proved  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  sweet 
strains  of  a  flute,  one  day  broke  the  spell,  and 
the  song  of  the  bird  at  last  burst  forth,  and  ia 
such  sweet,  entrancing  melody,  such  piercing 
beauty,  such  rising  and  fiUling  splendor,  as  is 
impossible  for  words  to  describe.  It  continued 
for  a  half  hour,  when,  with  one  triumphant  an- 
them, the  songster  fell  flrom  its  perch,  slent, 
motionless,  never  to  sing  again.  The  bird  had 
died  with  the  strain  which  heralded  its  free- 
dom. How  many  poets  die,  not  ''with  their 
nnisic  in  dBb,"  but  with  its  first,  proud,  tri- 
umphant utterance  on  their  lips. 

But  I  wfsh  to  present  you.  dear  reader,  with 
a  tSsw  sweet  utterances  of  beauty,  such  as  poets 
in  rare  moments,  can  give  birth  to.  They 
shall  be  a  ohaplet  of 

FESTIVE  MD  MOURHIlie  PEAin.8. 

Some  of  them  you  may  have  admired  before, 
but  mOst  of  them  I  promise  myself  are  new  to 
^ou.  New  or  old,  however,  they  are  none  the 
less  charming.  The  first  is  dedicated  to  one 
bearing  that  name  so  sweet  and  holy,  the  sa- 
cred representative  of  St  Peter  has  command- 
ed that  it  shall  be  henceforth  no  more  confer- 
red on  mortal  maiden. 

TOMAKT* 

How  softly  steal  the  twilight  shades 

Along  the  pale  September  sky; 
And  purely  bright  tlie  diamond  dews 

Among  the  clover  blossoms  lie. 
At  this  sweet  hour  when  toils  are  o'er. 

And  homeward  hies  the  weary  bee, 
I  know  beside  my  cottage  door, 

My  bride,  my  Mary,  waits  for  me. 

The  clover-bloom  is  on  her  cheek. 

And  in  her  ere  the  diamond  dew. 
And  ne^er  in  virgin  bosom  beat 

A  heart  more  loving,  pure  and  true. 
She  thinks  her  hunter  strangely  late. 

As  shadows  lengthen  o*er  the  lea. 
And  now  beside  my  cottage  gate. 

My  gentle  Mary  waits  for  me. 

The  bloom  is  fading  firom  her  cheek. 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  starting  tears, 
When  lo!  adown  the  forest  path, 

My  Rover's  welcome  voice  she  heari. 
She  strives  to  pierce  the  gloom  in  vain. 

For  darkness  deepens  round  each  tree. 
And  now,  along  the  shadowy  lane, 

My  trembling  Mary  files  to  me. 

My  Manr!  'tis  not  fear  that  gives 
Such  fleetness  to  her  steps  to-night; 

That  diakes  her  press  so  close  to  mine, 
Those  balmy  bps  and  eyes  of  light 
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Mt  cottage  by  the  wood  no  more, 
My  happy  cottage  home  would  be. 

If  at  the  lane,  the  gate,  the  door, 
My  Blary  waited  not  for  me! 

The  next  is  one  that  biases  like  the  diamond, 
yet  neTerthelees,  is  a  pearl  of  the  first  water. 
Sultry  in  its  glory,  you  will,  notwithstanding, 
find  in  its  gleamings,  the  quality  of  the  rose- 
oolored  pearl. 

AX  Df  PIEXAL  BBAUTT. 

She  sat 
In  a  great  silence,  which  her  beanty  filled. 
Full  to  the  heart  of  it;  on  a  black  chair. 
Mailed  all  about  with  sullen  gems,  and  crests 
Of  blasonry.    Her  &oe  was  bowed. 
A  pause  of  slumbrous  beauty,  o'er  the  light 
Of  some  delicious  thought,  new-ris^  above 
The  deeps  of  passion.    Round  her  dAply  head 
A  single  circlet  of  the  red  gold  fine>^ 
Burned  free,  from  which,  on  either  side. 
Twilights  of  her  soft  hair,  from  neck  tb  foot 
Green  was  her  kirtle,  as  the  emerald  is. 
And  stiff  from  hem  to  hem  with  seams  of  stones 
Beyond  all  value;  which,  from  left  to  right 
Disparting,  half-revealed  the  snowy  gleam 
Ufa  white  robe  of  spotlc;^  samyte  pure: 
And  from  the  soft  repression  of  her  cone, 
Which,  like  a  light  hand  on  a   lute-string 

pressed 
Harmony  firom  its  touch,  flowed  warmly  back, 
The  bounteous  outlines  of  a  glowing  ^race. 
Nor  yet  outflowed  sweet  laws  of  loveliness." 

Was  there  ever  a  prettier  festive  pearl  than 
the  following  which  we  find  in  a  popular  Mag- 
azine T  • 

SHI  n  ooMiiro. 
With  the  sunshine,  and  the  swallows,  and  the 

flowers. 
She  is  coming,  my  beloved,  o'er  the  s^a! 
And  1  sit  alone  and  count  the  weary  hours. 
Till  she  Cometh  in  her  beauty,  back  to  me; 

And  my  heart  will  not  be  quiet. 

But  in  a  "  purple  riot," 

Keeps  ever  madly  beating 

At  the  thought  of  that  sweet  meeting. 
When  she  cometh  with  the  summer  o'er  Uie  sea, 

All  the  sweetness  of  Uie  South, 

On  the  roses  of  her  mouth. 

All  the  fervor  of  its  skies, 

In  her  gentle,  Northern  eyes. 
As  she  cometh,  my  beloved,  home  to  me. 

In  sad  contrast  to  the  gushing  gladness  of 
those  sweet  lines,  is  another ,  a  mourning  pearl, 
by  a  poet  whose  verse-pictures  are  touched  in 
with  a  master's  hand,  albeit,  he  is  sometimes  a 
little  pretentious  in  his  style.  You  can  see  the 
sombre-growing  landscape,  as  you  read 

PALIKODB. 

Athwart  the  West,  where  dies  the  day, 
A  stormy  rack  of  cloud  is  drifting. 

And  round  the  uplands  bleak  and  gray. 
The  wind  its  mournful  voice  is  lifting; 

With  weary  moan  it  says  to  me, 

"  'Tis  night,  but  she  comes  not  to  thee." 


Sharp  thorns  now  dimly  deck  the  bough 
Where  clustered  once  the  crimson  roses. 

With  roses  once  she  wreathed  this  brow. 
Where  now  a  thorny  crown  reposes; 

A  bitter  past  alone  I  see— 

Ah,  Heaven^  she  comes  no  more  to  me! 

In  the  same  strain,  and  just  as  sweet  and  sad, 
is  the  following,  by  one  whose  affianced  is 
"  gone  to  the  wars."  How  many,  as  they  read 
it,  will  feel  an  answering  heart-throb?  Ah! 
for  them,  how  many  of  the  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  young  men,  now  fighting  for 
our  beloved  country,  do  wailing,  watching, 
loved  ones  still  keep  trysteT  Sitting  by  the. 
fire-side,  or  in  the  twilight  shadows  of  the 
once  gay,  but  now  silent  room,  they  remember 
the  happiness  of  the  past,  and  look  forward 
with  sad  forebodings,  to  that  future  whose  mys- 
terious veil  no  human  hand  can  lift?  Bless 
God  that  no  human  hand  can  lift  it,  for  who 
in  these  troublous  and  fearful  times  does  not 
shudder  at  what  may  lie  behind  it?  Who  i 
originated  the  thought  (hat  life  is  a  '*  sea  of 
troubles?"  There  is  most  melancholy  pathos 
in  the  littie  humorous  squib,  lately  sent  forth: 
'*  Waktid,  a  life-boat,  that  will  float  on  the 
*  sea  of  troubles. ' "  Where  is  that  life- boat  ? 
Ah,  me!  wrecked,  wrecked,  I  fear,  for  many  a 
drowning  mariner,  like  the  basest  and  most 
out-worn  fishing  smack! 

But  you  are  waiting  for  the  low,  sweet  wail 
of  the  young  affianced,  for  the  second  moonu 
ing  pearl,  and  here  it  is  in  its  beauty. 

LONELY. 

Sitting  lonely,  ever  lonely, . 

Waiting,  waiting  for  one  only. 
Thus  I  count  the  weary  moments  passing  by; 

And  the  heavy  evening  gloom 

Gathers  slowly  in  the  room, 
AoA  the  chill  November  darkness  dims  the  sky; 

Now  the  countiess,  busy  feet. 

Cross  each  other  in  the  street. 
And  I  watch  the  facen  flitting  past  my  door; 

But  the  step  that  lingered  nightly. 

And  the  hand  that  rapped  so  lightly. 
And  the  Cmc  that  beamed  so  brightly. 
Come  no  more! 

By  the  firelight's  fitful  gleaming, 
I  am  dreaminff,  ever  dreaming. 

And  the  rain  is  slowly  felling  all  around ; 
And  the  voices  that  are  nearest. 
Of  friends  the  best  and  dearest. 

Appear  to  have  a  Strang  and  distant  sound: 
Now  the  weary  wind  is  sighing. 
And  the  murky  day  is  dying. 

And  the  withered  leaves  be  scattered  round  my 
door; 
But  that  voice  whos%genUe  greeting 
Set  this  heart  so  wilo^  beating. 
At  each  fond  and  fluent  meeting. 
Comes  no  more! 
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Why  is  it,  that  to-day,  whererer  I  turn  my 
eyes,  they  ikll  on  some  tender  strain,  that 
Inmthes  always  the  same  sad  story  T    Were  I 
inpentitioas,  I  should  b^ieye  that  some  cloud 
VMsettlluc  oyer  the  spots  where  my  three 
sons  are  waiting  ibr,  or  now  striving  hand  to 
hmd  with  the  desperate  and  cruel  (be,  for  eve- 
rjthing  bears  the  impress  <^  the  desolation 
mftde  by  war.    Shall  I  tax  your  patience,  if  I 
add  yet  another  pearl  to  the  rosary,  called, 
MY  80UMER? 
Oh!  red,  red  moon! 
And  Indian  summer's  night  of  balm! 

Oh!  wild  wind-tune. 

Sing  notes  of  heavenly  calm — 

Sing  sweet  and  low, 

A  blessed  psalm. 

As  golden  rivers  flow 

Through  groves  of  palm. 

Oh!  red,  red  moon! 
Aid  asure-colorcd,  floating  mist— 

Oh!  leaves  blow  wandering  bj. 
Through  clouds  of  amethyst; 
My  heart  will  break. 

Oh!  blood-ptained  leaf! 
My  heart  will  break 
With  bursting  grief. 

November  night! 
Where  is  my  brave  young  soldier  now  T 

His  dark  eyes  li^ht 
The  tender  glor^  of  his  hp  and  brow; 
His  lovmg  word. 
His  kind  caress. 
The  comfort  of  his  valiant  soul*s 
Exceeding  gentleness. 

Blow  autumn  winds! 
With  hoarse  sea-breezes  blend  terrific  shout, 
Gil  dust,  and  mist,  and  sea-foam  put  the  red 
moon  out; 

Blow  louder  winds! 
A  furious  gale— 
To  drown  the  battle's  boom. 
And  death's  sharp  wail. 


[  he  be  dead, 
inth  cold  hands  folded  on  a  heart  like  stone; 

Or,  with  unsheltered  head, 
Unstraitened,  uncoffined  and  unknown; 
This  heart  would  b^k; 

I  too,  should  die;    ' 
He,  for  sweet  Freedom's  sake, 
And  for  his,  L 

Should  he  return^ 
As  he  went  to  that  May  morning's  light. 

With  lip  more  stern,  . 
Cheek  dark  and  ruddy  as  the  camp-nre's light: 
Ah,  sweet  young  May, 

With  flowers  wild, 
I  should  laugh  out. 
Like  any  child. 

Where  U  he  now  7 
A  duU,  uneasy  sense  of  pain. 
On  heart  and  brow. 
Wears  like  the  dropmpg  of  November  ndn; 
My  heart  cMk  out— 
"•        Ah!  midnight  black! 
Will  moon  and  sunrise 
Ne'er  come  back? 


But  I  reserve  space  in  my  chaplet  to  be  filled 
another  time.  I  will  not  satiate  you  with  too 
much  sweetness  at  once,  lest,  like  the  Lotuis- 
eatera,  you  care  for  nothing  but  "nectar," 
and  sing, 

"  There  is  no  joy  but  calm. " 


LEHER  FROM  GAMP. 

Having  been  assured  by  several  correspon- 
dents of  the  great  interest  they  take  in  the  ex* 
tracts  from  army  letters,  firom  time  to  time  in- 
serted in  t^e  Editor's  Table,  I  am  tempted  to 
commit  another  extract  or  two  to  the  same 
keeping,  which  give  some  idea  of  the  hardships 
and  annoyances  of  a  soldier's  life,  with  a 
glimpse  at  some  of  its  rewards.  The  first  ex- 
tract is  froflk  a  letter  written  before  the  disas- 
trous battle  on  James  Island.  The  writer  had 
been  hard  at  work  for  two  days,  in  assistihg  to 
get  the  Division  to  a  plantation,  half  way  to 
the  ford  which  led  to  James  Island,  the  rain 
all  the  while  pouring  in  torrents.    He  says— 

*'  During  the  whole  morning,  again,  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents,  but  the  'sun  once  more 
made  its  appearance,  the  first  time  in  five  days, 
and  its  rays  gladdened  many  a  soldier's  heart, 
lean  assure  you.  The  rear  of  the  column 
reached  Gen.  Williams'  camp  about  dusk,  inth 
the  baggage  train.  I  had  enjoyed  during  the 
afternoon,  a  cup  of  cofifee,  and  a  few  hard 
crackers,  and  was  in  pretty  flair  condition  for 
a  forced  march;  still  I  was  congratulating  my- 
self on  the  prospect  of  a  fow  hours'  sleep,  as 
we  were  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  at  twelve 
o'clock  that  night.  In  this,  however,  I  was 
disappointed,  as  the  General  ordered  me  to  get 
the  baggage  train  in  proper  order,  and  ammu- 
nition properly  assorted,  wagons  numbered, 
number  of  each  calibre  of  ammunition  in  the 
different  wagons  and  their  position  in  the  train, 
&c.,  &c.,  which  task  was  accomplished  by 
twelve  o'clock  exactly.  The  original  order 
was  to  assist  the' chief  quarter-master  and  his 
assistants,  but  they  all  rolled  themselves  up  in 
their  rubber  blank'ets,  and  left  the  whole  work 
on  my  hands,  to  my  intense  disgust  and  indig- 
nation. But  I  was  amply  repaid  by  the  very 
flattering  acknowledgments  and  thanks  of  the 
General,  when  I  reported  its  completion. 

*'  Soon  after  twelve,  the  column  took  up  its 
tine  of  march,  in  one  of  the  severest  rain  storms 
I  ever  saw.  The  rear  crossed  the  bridge  lead- 
ing firom  Seabrook's  to  St.  John's  Island,  just 
at  break  of  day.  Gen.  Wright,  CoL  Sewell, 
Dr.  Huston,  myself  and  several  orderlies  start- 
ed tor  the  front.    After  riding  four  miles  at  a 
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forious  rate,  the  (general  ocdered  metoremaim 
with  an  orderly  to  report  to  him  when  the  rear 
came  to  that  point  Here  it  teemed  ae  If  we 
ehottld  be  deloged;  there  were  ft<om  Ibnr  to 
eight  inchee  of  water  on  the  road,  and  ao  ehel* 
ter  for  w  fbrtonately  I  found  m;  rubber  coat 
of  great  servitfe,  and  I  irw  pretty  dry  •  I  most 
have  remained  at  this  point  for  nearly  an  honr 
and  a  half,  when  the  47th  made  its  appearance, 
followed  by  the  train,  and  99th  Pennsylvania. 
I  sent  the  orderly  forward,  and  waited  for  the 
97th  PennsylvanilL  Here  I  found  the  Adju- 
tant-General, and  we  rode  on  for  seieral  miles, 
when  I  felt  that  something  wa#  wrong  np  the 
road.  I  proceeded  up  rapidly,  and  about  two 
miles  ahead  I  found  the  47th  and  scTen  wagons 
on  the  wrong  road.  It  delayed  1^  column  an 
hour,  having  with  difficulty  got  the  wagons 
turned  about,  as  the  roads  here  are  only  wide 
enough  for  one  wagon.  We  arrived  at  the 
ford,  three  miles  from  the  Store  about  noon. 
Gen.  Wright  sent  me  off  twice  on  a  reconnois- 
sance,  some  two  miles  down  the  creek,  leading 
to  Lagreeeville.  By  two  o'clock  the  entire  col* 
umn  was  over  the  creek,  and,  in  company  with 
the  field  officer  of  the  day  and  seyeral  others, 
I  pointed  out  the  vulnerable  points  in  our  po- 
sition which  I  had  discovered  in  my  reconnois- 
sance.  This  done  I  rode  into  town  completely 
worn  out,,  having  been  in  the  saddle  forty 
hours,  with  only  one  cup  of  coffee  and  two  hard 
crackers.'* 

The  Division  remained  at  Lagreesville  two 
days,  and  then  crossed  over  to  James  Island, 
where,  soon  after,  the  disastrous  "battle  occur- 
red,  which  resulted  in  a  defeat  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  the  enemy  numbering  nearly 
three  to  one  of  our  forces.  The  details  ot  the 
battle  are  too  sickening  to  insert  here.  The 
writer  who  is  a  member  qt  Gen.  Wright's  ^taff, 
says: 

**I  had  many  narrow  escapes  during  t]|ie  ac- 
tion. One  shell  passed  between  my  horse's 
head  and  my  breast  I  never  ^w  so  many 
sickening  rights  in  my  life  as  I  saw  that  day. 
I  now  know  what  fighting  means.  I  never  did 
before.  I  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire  more 
than  four  hours  and  how  I  escaped  I  don't 
know.  Shells  burst  all  about  me,  and  I  receiv- 
ed not  a  scratch. 

**  Gen.  Wright  gave  me  honorable  mention 
in  his  official  report,  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
his  staff.  There  is  one  satisfiMtion,  I  stood  fire 
as  well  as  the  next  man,  and  I  was  surprised  at 
myself.  Before  I  got  into  action  I  was  afraid 
of  myself,  and  confess  that  when  that  first 
shell  whined  past  my  head,  I  folt  aaylhiag  Imt 


comfortable,  but  I  soon  got  used  to  it,  aMiovgk 
I  did  not  put  myself  out  6t  the  way  to  come  La 
close  proximity  to  the  deadly  missiles,  aad 
when  a  shell  burst  fifteen  ftet  over  my  head,  I 
don't  remember  ever  evincing  more  elasticity. 
It  is  a  wonder  I  was  not  hit,  for  few  were  more 
exposed.  Four  times  during  the  most  tremen- 
dous storm  of  shell  and  shot.  Gen.  Benhani 
sent  me  the  entire  I^gth  of  the  front  to  deliv- 
er orders^ 

"  It  is  an  very  glorious  for  pepple  at  home 
to  say,  '  be  died  for  his  country,'  or  '  he  had 
his  leg  shot  off  ip  battle,'  but,  to  say  the  troth, 
I  am  very  glad  I  kept  both  head  and  legs." 
•  ••••« 

*'  It  is  wonderfol,  whqi  you  axe  in  battle, 
how  soon  you  become  aocustomed-to  the  hor- 
rid and  sickening  sights  around  you.  Tou  Ibr- 
get  the  wounds  of  your  comrades  in  the  heat  of 
the  ccmtest  All  is  excitement,  and  you  are 
brought  back  to  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  the 
scene,  only.aa  a  shell  or  shot  whiizes  by  your 
head,  and  then  only  for  a  moment." 

But  I  will  not  weary  you,  dear  readers,  by 
ftirther  extracts.  Let  us  all  thank  God  for 
those  dear  to  us  in  this  foarful  war,  who  atill 
ranain  unscathed! 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


RecffeatioM  of  a  Ck>mitry  Pftrson,  first  and 
second  series.    Boston;  Ticknor  i  fielda. 

One  of  the  pleasantset  of  all  pleasant  books, 
is  the  one  with  the  above,  quaint  and  sugges- 
tive title.  Never  WM  a  more  genial,  straight. 
forward  parson,  whether  of  country  or  eityt 
than  its  author.  Never  parson  w^  so  apt  to 
find  recreation  where  others  would  find  only 
toiL  Heknows*«how  to  put  things'*  in  the 
most  delightfril  manner;  never  raking  aoroea 
your  sennbilities  with  a  rusty  hand-saw;  nev- 
er making  truth  hatefhl  by  dressing  it  in  sack- 
cloth, and  throwing  it  in  your  fiu»  with  a 
great  esieer;  nor  religion  frightful  and  sordid 
by  shrouiing  it  in  gloom  or  huddling  It  up  in 
the  miterly  raffs  ot  pure  sdfishness.  He  knows 
how  to  make  the  beet  of  everything,  and,  lack- 
ing a  writing  table,  he  spreads  his  paper  on 
the  face  of  his  fkvorite  horse,  directly  between 
the  eyes,  whoreupon  his  pen  canters  off  in  glo- 
rious styles.  His  '*  Summer  Days,"  shed 
warmth  and  light  over  your  whole  intelleotiMkl 
and  spiritual  being,  an^his  "  Solitary  Days" 
are  peopled  for  you  with  a  gallery  of  sweet, 
sad  pictures,  and  racy,  burly  portraits,  while 
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firom  Ids  **  Fatnre  Teurs,*'  a  thooflftnd  new 
and  startling  thoughts  and  feelings  flash  upon 
you,  ts  yon  rwd.  His  pathos  and  homor  an 
not  inlbrior  to  Sidney  Smith's,  and  be  tonohes 
•Tttything  with  a  reftned  but  strong  and  n^- 
Tons  pen.  The  moxe  yon  read  these  "  Bkiub- 
ATioira  OF  jL  Coi/KTRT  Pabsov,'*  the  more  yon 
•will  ddight  to  read  them,  ieeUng  that  yon  are 
imb0>ing  something  of  his  riches,  and  learning 
to  look  on  the  world,  and  nature,  and  nature's 
God  with  a  more  reverent  and  appreoiatiTie 
eye> 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  the  publishers  for 
theas  Tolumes.  if  they  had  done  nothing  for 
thayear  past  but  issue  these  charming  books 
tnrn  their  press,  they  would  haye  confSonnBd  a 
fsToron  the  reading  public,  not  soon  to  be 
eanoelled.  They  are  got  up  in  a  style  worthy 
of  their  contents.  o.  m.  s. 

Two  other  books  are  before  us  firom  the  same 
publishing  house— 

Agsee  of  Sorrento  and  the  Pearl  of  Orr's 
Island.' 

These  charming  stories  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  are 
too  wdl  known  and  appreciated  to  need  a  word 
of  oommeiidation.  It  ia  only  necesssry  to  say 
that  letter  press  and  binding  are  neat  and 
tsstefiilas  is  CTerything  issued  by  those  prince 
of  publishersi,  ^dmor  &  Fields.       o.  x.  s. 

The  Master,  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison. 

Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  many  admirers  of  this  charming  writer, 
will  be  delighted  with  this  story,  just  issued  in 
the  neatest  of  dresses,  by  this  excell^t  publish, 
ing  house.  Its  interest  Is  remarkably  sustain- 
ed lh>m  beginning  to  end,  and  you  follow  the 
characters  with  all  the  sympathy  you  would 
fed  towards  firiends.    It  is  a  most  plessAt 


'  Bo^  for  a  Comer." 


0.  1I.S. 


The  Chfld's   Pictorial  Scripture  Question 
Book.    By  Biinnie  S.  Daris. 

This  little  woric  by  our  associate.  Miss  Daris, 
la  a  true  godsend  to  the  little  children  of  our 
Sabbath  Schools,  and  to  their  teachers- as  well. 
Its  IsssoAs  are  simple,  brief  and  eoraprehenslTe, 
and  made  attraofelTe  by  neat  wo^ents»  It 
supplies  a  want  much  felt  in  our  infknt  classes, 
and  I  hope  it  will  find  a  place  In  all  of  them. 
Published  by  the  late  Abel  Tompkins,  and  sold 
by  the  present  firm,  Tompkins  &  Co.,  Comhill, 
Boston.  0.  A.  A. 

The  Altar  at  Home.    Selections  and  Prayen 
for  Bomestic  Worship.    Walker,  Wise  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  for  Which  thousands  of  devo- 
tional hearts  will  thank  both  writers,  editor 


and  publisher.  It  is  a  cheering  feature  of  our 
time  that  such  booka  are  more  and  more  call- 
ed for,  that  their  need  is  more  and  more  felt. 
The  one  before  us  is  arranged  with  taste  and 
judgment*  The  prayers  are  imbued  with  a 
most  submlisiT^  and  catholie  spirit,  and  writ- 
ten as  they  ars,  by  a  large  number  of  different 
clergymeii,  they  possess  great  variety  of  style 
with  one  Christian  tone.  Let  the  Aitak  at 
Hons  find  its  place  at  m^y  a  domes^  hearth. 

The  Mar^  and  Nellie  Stories,  mx  Tolumes, 
16  mo.  By  Josephine  Franklin.  Price  50 
cents  per  volume.  Boston:  F.  A  Browne  ft 
Co. 

This  beautifhl  series  of  Juveniks  comprise  the 
following  books:  *«  Nellie  and  Her  Friends," 
"  NslUe's  First  School  Bays,"  •'  NdUe  and  Her 
Book,"  *'  Little  Bessie,"  *'NeUie's  Vislt,"a9d 
*'Zdma."  Whoever  Jossphine  Fnmklin  may 
be,  whether  it  is  a  real  or  an  assumed  name, 
one  thinic  is  certain,  she  has  produced  as  fine  a 
series  of  stories  as  can  be  desired,  or,  we  may 
almost  say,  as  good  as  can  be  found  in  the 
country.  The  celebrated  BoUo  Books  do  not 
surpass  them  in  interest,  and  in  style,  they  are 
chaste  and  beautlftd,  abounding  in  incidents 
that  cannot  foil  to  pleaae  the  young  reader. 
Although  the  characters  are  the  same  in  each 
volume,  yet  the  stories  are  entirely  distinct. 

The  mechanical  execution  is  of  a  superior  or- 
der; finie  paper,  clear,  open  type  and  fine  en- 
gravings, make  them  attractive  and  interesting, 
while  the  beautiful  and  artistic  bindings  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  juveniles  that  are  made. 
They  should  be  in  every  one  of  our  Sunday 
School  Libraries.  They  an  pure,  chaste,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  For  sale  by  Tomp- 
kins&  Co. 

A  Primary  Cook  Book,  by  Mrs.  Putnam. 
For  new  beginners  in  house-keeping.  Re- 
ceipts suited  to  the  times.  Loring,  publish- 
er, Boston. 

The  title  of  this  book  expresses  fedly  its  ob- 
ject. It  is  a  c^iital  book  for  those  who  have 
never  learned  the  first  principles  of  housekeep- 
ing, and  to  those  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence, it  will  be  found  valuable  in  many  instan- 
ces, if  only  for  reference. 

Parscm    Brownlow's    Book,   PbHadelpbia. 

Geo.  W.  Childs,  13mo.,  price  9l.2d. 

The  fighting  parson  is  too  well  known|to  need 
any  extended  notice.  There  are  many  a^'«c- 
tiv€9  that  might  with  propriety  be  omitted 
from  Ids  vocabulary,  but  the  book  before  v  is 
replete  with  patriotism,  and  will  be  nad  with 
interest  by  thousands.  For  sale  by  TompkiLS 
&Co.      .  . 
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Old  Soottiih  Air. 

Lento  ed  EfprevlTO. 
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A   rag -ing  crowd,   with  an-giyeyes,    And 
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tossing    arms,  and  vengeful  cries ;  "  Lead  on  1  lead  on  I     He   dies,  he  dies,     Let 


^^^^^^^m^^£^-=m: 
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2  Tis  like  the  sea  when  tempests  blow;  4  On,  on  they  nrge,  with  blow  and  jedH, 

And  as  it  snnres  to  and  fVo,  Htonly  prays,  through^fib  and  tears. 

Spring  loud  those  bursts  of  wrath  and  woe,  "  My  God!  my  Godf-^e  only  hears, 

"  Let  Him  bfe  cruclflcd I"  **  Let  Him  be  crucified !" 


3  Within  that  crowd,  with  brow  of  blood. 

Who  staggers  'neath  a  cross's  load? 

Tis  Thou  I    Oh  patient  Son  of  God, 

Most  Thoa  be  crucified? 


5  Oh  Earth  I  dost  not  t^on  shake  for  shame? 
Oh  Sun!  how  canst  tbon  shine  the  same? 
Oh  silent  God!  why  sleeps  thy  tf&me, 
While  Christ  is  crucified  ? 


CHBIST  ON  THE  CBOSS.    (Fait  2d4 


1  The  Cross  is  reared,  the  nails  are  driven; 
Then  rend  the  rocks,  the  graves  are  riveih, 
The  thunder  roars,  black  spreads  the  heaven. 

Above  the  crucified. 

2  The  lightnings  leap,  the  dead  stalk  A*ee, 
The  murderers  beat  their  breasts  and  flee, 
The  Roman  soldier  whispers,  "  See, 

God's  Son  is  crucified  !*' 

3  Poor  Marv,  prone  on  that  red  sod. 
Lift,  lift  thy  drooping  eyes  abroao. 


Those  signs  of  dread  proclaim  that  God 
Has  owned  the  crucified. 

4  Then  break  not,  bursting  heart,  amain, 
Crouched  in  the  shadow  of  thy  slain; 
Three  days,  and  he  shall  rise  a^rain. 
The  Christ,  though  crucified. 

6  His  pain  is  past,  his  glory  nigh, 
And  for  his  death,  all  Death  shall  die, 
Till  every  soul,  through  Heaven  shall  ciy, 
Let  Christ  be  glorified  1 
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THE  HEW  EMBLARD  CONSCRIPT. 

BT  UBS.  a  M.  ■AWTBB. 

"  And  so  you  think,**  said  I,  "Aat  onr 
aathorities  will  really  proceed  to  draft- 
ing?" 

'*  Of  course  ;  what  can  they  do  if  Tol- 
nnteers  in  sofBcient  numbers  to  supply  the 
Kcent  demand  of  the  President,  do  not 
come  forward  ?  '* 

••  But  it  is  60  dreadful  It  seems  al- 
most like  slavery,  or  at  best  like  rebel- 
strategy.  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  It  is 
not  like  the  Free  North.  We  shall  not 
conquer  with  such  tyrannical  means*  re- 
sorted to." 

"  But  the  Free  Nordi  has  once  before 
resorted  to  such  means,  and  it  seems  to 
me  perfectly  legitimate  to  raise  forces  in 
that  way,  when  it  is  the  ultimate  resort.*' 

"  But  what  right,  really,  has  the  Gov- 
ermnent  to  coerce  and  lay  violent  hands 
on  a  free  citizen  ?  ** 

'*  The  right  which  an  individual  has  to 
defend  himself  against  assault,  by  the  sui^ 
est  means  in  his  power." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  analogy,  I  confess." 

"  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  none.  I 
win  better  it  by  saying,  the  right  which  a 
father  has  to  compel  me  needed  and  just 
services  of  bis  chdd,  when  tbey  are  not 
voluntarily  rendered." 

"  Umph  I  you  don't  pretend  that  fhe 
Oovemment  sustains  the  same  relation- 
ship to  you,  tbat  your  parents  did?  " 

•*  In  a  sense,  precisely." 

•  •  How  do  you  show  that  ?  " 

"In   this   way.       The    (Government 


watches  over  my  rights  and  Kberties,  and 
defends  them  when  they  are  assailed  by 
others.  It  guards  my  property,  so  thai  I 
feel  no  apprehension  that  it  will  be  wrest- 
ed from  me  by  the  dishonest  or  unscrupu- 
lous. I  can  go  thousands  of  mUes  away, 
and  a  little  piece  of  parchment  whidi  I 
hold  secures  me  in  the  possession  of  this 
house,  for  instance,  or  that  land,  even 
though  I  ^ould  not  see  it  or  hear  from  it 
again  in  twenty  years." 

•'  Well,  what  of  that  ?  It  is  the  parch- 
ment, not  the  Oovemment,  to  which  you 
are  indebted  for  that" 

"  But  do  you  suppose  the  parchment 
would  be  worth  a  straw,  were  it  not  made 
potent  by  Government  ?  " 

"  No,  I  suppose  not." 

Well,  then,  if  Government  does  so  much 
for  me,  watching  over  and  protecting  my 
interests,  all  mv  lifetime,  has  it  not  m  its 
turn,  a  just  rieht  to  demand  iJiat  I  shiJl 
defend  it  as  I  would  a  kind  parent  ? 
Does  not  less  than  the  royal  law  require 
that  I  should  do  all  I  can  to  sustain  and 
uphold  it?" 

'*  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  after  all,  I 
think  I  could  never  be  reconciled  to  hav* 
ing  my  brother,  or  fether,  or  any  one  near 
to  me,  drafted  for  the  war." 

'^0,  that  is  another  thing.  Tet,  let 
me  tell  you,  you  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  this  same  oonsoript  law  which  you 
so  much  dislike." 

"  I  under  oUigatiODB  to  it  I  how  00, 
pray?" 

<*  0  I  you  owe  the  small  matter  of  a 
father  to  the  conscription  of  1812."' 
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**  A  father !  what  do  yon  mean?  "         I 

"  That  your  &ther  was  a  conscript,  or 
rather  a  subBtitate." 

'*  I  never  knew  it." 

"  Very  likely.  There  are  many  things 
which,  wise  as  this  little  head  is,  you  nev- 
er knew.     It  is  true,  nevertheless.'' 

*'  But  a  suhsHttUe  I  that  is  horrid.  It 
seems  like  selling  one's  self  for  money.  I 
am  ashamed  of  it     A  substitute  !  " 

"  Tou  need  not  be  ashamed  in  any 
case,  and  especially  in  this.  Your  &ther 
sold  himself  for  love,  not  money." 

"  For  love  I  0,  that's  delightful !  do, 
pray  tell  me  all  about  it,  there  s  a  dear !" 

'<  Sold  himself  for  the  love  of  the  beaux 
yeux  and  loving  heart  of  your  mother." 

"  But  the  story  —  the  story  —  I  am 
all  anxiety  for  that." 

'*  Sold  himself,  the  brave  young  hero  I 
ahd  yet  gave  himself  away,  and  his  heart 
into  the  bargain,  without  moaey  and  with- 
out price.'* 

''My  dear,  must  I  tell  you  that  my  cu- 
riosity is  rampant  and  my  patience  ex- 
hausted? " 

•*  Well  then,  I  must  relieve  you.  But 
I  must  begin  after  the  fashion  of  all  good 
story-tellers,  at  the  beginning,  and  tell 
you  how  Ae  war  of  1812,  afler  having  ex- 
hausted the  voluntary  system,  at  length 
determined  that  dra^g  was  necessary, 
and  that  the  ranks  of  the  army  must  be 
filled  by  conscription.  Of  course  there 
was  in  many  instances,  a  wild  scattering 
among  the  youth  and  young  householders 
of  the  country,  to  escape  this  dreaded 
mode  of  massing  men  and  muscle  where- 
with to  whip  Old  England.  Not  that 
many  loyal  men  had  any  objection  to 
Johnny  Bull's  being  soundly  thrashed; 
on  the  contrary,  the  majority  rather  glo- 
ried in  the  idea,  feeling  as  we  do  now,  in 
this  crisis  of  our  nation's  history,  that 
nothiog  would  do  the  overbearing  bully 
BO  mucn  good  —  conduce  so  much  to  his 
spiritual  health  — as  a  thorough  and  most 
unmerciful  drubbing ;  but,  like  the  guests 
bidden  to  the  feast,  one  had  bought  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  another  a  &rm,  another  a  wife, 
and  therefore  ihey  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused. 

«  Among  this  class  was  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Alfred  Foxcroft  ,  not  that 


he  had  bought  either  a  &rm,  an  ox,  or  a 
wife,  but  he  would  rather  witness  the  de- 
sirable feat  of  whipping  said  giowling 
mastiff,  than  assist  in  its  performance. 

*'  He  was  a'student  in  Harvard  CoUege, 
a  somewhat  green,  and  shame-fiiced  youth, 
but  neverthdess,  with  the  making  of  a 
hero  in  his  breast.  The  day  for  the 
drafting  came,  and  the  students  were  sum- 
moned to  the  gathering  place,  but,  when 
their  names  were  called  over,  Alfred  was 
missing,  nor  could  he,  after  much  search- 
ing be  found.  So  the  requisite  number  of 
men  was  obtained  without  him,  and  the 
recruiting  force  marched  away. 

"  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  evening,  and 
Alfred  sat  like  a  certain  royal  fugitive, 
quietly  perched  among  the  branches  of  an 
old  0^  tree  that  at  this  distant  day  still 
lifts  its  gallant  branches  to  the  sky,  and 
battles  with  the  storms  of  time,  though 
hundreds  of  years  have  rolled  over  its 
head. 

"  The  truth  is,  he  had  sat  there  snugly 
hidden  since  early  dawn ;  the  pocket-fuU 
of  crackers  with  which  he  had  commenced 
the  day,  was  long  since  exhausted,  and  he 
had  begun  seriously  to  consider  the  feasir 
bility  of  damberine  down  and  seeking 
both  food  and  safe  lodgment.  But  how 
was  he  to  effect  this  ?  To  go  back  to  the 
college,  while  the  recruiting  force  was  in 
the  neighborhood,  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  ;  he  might  be  nabbed  at  any  mo- 
m^t ;  and  to  get  out  of  town,  when  he 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  many  lynx 
eyes  were  on  the  look  out  for  him,  was 
not  easy.  His  quandary  was  rot  yet 
solved,  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
bade  fair  to  keep  him  fast  in  his  sheltering 
nook  another  half  hour. 

"Two  young  girls  accompanied  by  a 
young  maUj  approached,  and  finally  stop- 
ped nearly  under  the  tree,  and  commeno- 
ed  a  conversation,  which  was  not  so  low 
but  he  could  distinctly  hear  every  word 
they  said.  They  were  strangers,  but  he 
soon  made  them  out.  It  was  a  young 
man  who  had  been  that  day  drafted,  his 
sister,  and  the  young  girl  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed.  They  had  come  to  this  seclud- 
ed spot  to  speak  their  fiirewells,  and  to 
utter  those  words  so  dear,  yet  so  bsA  to  the 
heart,  and  which  so  many  thousands  are. 
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•n  over  the  Loyal  North,  perhaps  at  this 
Boment  ottering.  The  betrothea  maiden 
was  tear^  and  ahnost  silent,  but  the  sis- 
ter seemed  radiant  with  excitement  and 
resolution.  She  stood  out  in  the  moon- 
shme,  and  her  &oe  shone  dear  and  beau- 
tifiil  in  its  rays. 

••O,  Charles,  if  I  were  only  a  man, 
how  gladly  would  I  take  your  place,  for  I 
do  gloiy  in  the  cause  for  which  you  are 
going  to  fight  I  But  I  am  only  a  poor, 
mtle  girl  with  a  very  brave  heart  and  a 
very  weak  hand,  so  I  can't  go,  you  see, 
that's  out  of  the  question,     xou  ought  to 

§S  but  I  don't  want  to  have  you  go,  and 
epsy  don't  want  you  to  go ;  she  is  cry- 
mg  her  eyes  out  already,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  am  determined  to  find  out  some  way  to 
keep  you  at  home." 

"  Yon  can't  do  it,  Kate,  and  there's  no 
use  in  trying.  The  only  way  is  to  look 
the  matter  in  the  face  and  bear  it.  It's 
rather  hard  on  a  fellow,  I  know,  who  is 
just  gobg  to  be  married,  to  go  off  and 
stay  two  years,  and  perhaps  be  shot,  or 
have  a  great  bayonet  hole  in  his  breast, 
just  where  the  image  of  his  little  wife^ 
that  was  to  be,  is  cuddled  down.  But  it 
ean't  be  helped,  I  tell  you  ;  and  so  what's 
the  use  o'  making  it  hurder  for  a  fel — " 

Here  the  poor  fellow  rather  broke  down, 
and  Uepsy  burst  out  in  great  sobs. 

"Now,  Hepsy,  don't  I"  exclaimed 
Kate,  "  he  shan't  go ;  I'U  find  some  way 
to  keep  him,  if  I'm  a  woman.  I'll  go  to 
the  Colonel — ^you  have  a  Colonel,  haven't 
vott?  — and  I'U  get  down  on  both  my 
knees,  and  I'll  tell  him  you  don't  want  to 
CO,  and  that  you  have  a  little  wife  that 
don't  want  yon  to  go,  and  a  little  sister 
that  don't  want  you  to  go;  and  I'll  say, 
*  I  shall  always  love  you  if  you  will  only 
let  him  stay  at  home  ;  but  if  you  don't,  I 
diall  always  hate  you,  for  you  have.no 
right  to  take  my  brother  away  from  me 
and  from  his  liUle  wife,  who  can't  live 
witfioat  him.  I'll  hate  the  British  just  as 
much  as  you  please,  and  I'll  stand  by  the 
eagle  and  the  stars  and  stripes  forever  and 
ever,  only  let  my  brother  stay  at  home." 

E^ate  stopped  half  langmng  and  half 
orying,  whue  Charles  tamed  away  his 
head  with  a  little  impatient  sigh. 

''It's  no  use,  KiOe,  I  tell  you  again. 


What  must  be  must  be,  and  I've  got  to 
go.     Only  one  thing  could  keep  me." 

*'  And  what's  that?  "  exchumed  Kate, 
the  color  rushing  to  her  cheeks,  and  her 
hands  involuntarily  clasping. 

**  A  substitute." 

*'  Is  that  all  ?  then  why  don't  you  get 
a  substitute  ?  " 

*<  A  substitute  costs  money,  and  that 
you  know  I  haven't  got" 

**  Well,  it  is  easQy  enough  had.  Here's 
my  gold  cross  with  mother's  hair  set  m  the 
&ce,  and  my  ear-rings  that  grandmother 
left  me,  and  my  beautiful  shawl  that  uncle 
Nathan  brought  from  the  Indies.  You 
shall  have  them  all,  and  everything  else  I 
possess,  to  sell." 

Charles  shook  his  head.  "Ah,  my 
poor  Kate  I  your  gold  cross  and  your  ear- 
rings, and  even  your  India  shawl  would 
go  very  little  way  in  providing  money 
for  a  substitute  —  so  let  us  waste  no 
no  more  time  in  thinking  of  it." 

Kate  bowed  her  head  and  was  for  a  few 
moments  lost  in  reflection,  many  changing 
shadows  flitting  in  the  clear  moonhght 
over  her  pretty  features.  At  length  seiz- 
ing her  brother's  arm,  •'  I  have  thought 
of  another  thing;  we  shan't  need  any 
money  for  a  substitute.  I  will  give  my- 
self. I  know  two  or  three  persons  wno 
like  me.  I  don't  like  them  to  be  sure ; 
but  I  will  go  to  one  of  them  and  say  '  I 
will  be  your  wife,  if  you  will  only  save 
my  brother.  See,  I  E^all  not  make  a  dis- 
agreeable or  ill-&vored  wife.  I  am  pret- 
ty —  everybody  calls  me  so ;  I  am  good- 
hearted  and  loving,  and  I  am  a  neat-hand- 
ed housekeeper  and  all  these  advantages 
shall  be  yours  when  you  return,  if  you 
will  only  enlist  as  a  substitute  for  my 
brother.  I  promise  you,  on  this  gold 
cross  of  my  mother's,  with  her  sacred  hair 
in  its  centre,  that  I  will  become  your  true 
and  loving  wife,  if  you  will  only  save  my 
brother." 

She  stopped  too  excited  to  say  more. 

Charles  looked  with  love  and  admira- 
tion on  the  sweet,  glowing  &oe  of  the 
young  girl,  but  shook  his  head. 

"  You  are  a  darling  sister,  with  a  heart 
of  gold ;  but  this  plan  is  the  worst  of  all. 
But  we  must  go  home.  My  knapsack  is 
to  be  packed,  and  all  must  be  ready  for 
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me  to  leave  early  in  the  monung.  Oome  i 
Hepej !  c<Hne,  Katj,  dear."  And  the 
little  oompany  walkeld  silently  away,  and 
goon  disappeared  in  the  diadow  of  the 
roadside  trees. 

The  kninpsack  was  packed,  the  soldier's 
little  kit  of  tin  ware,  knife  and  qpoon,  was 
slung  to  it,  and  the  brother  and  sister  and 
betrothed  sat  down  to  take  their  last  sim- 
ple meal  together.  Kate  was  now  the 
most  silent,  if  not  the  saddest  oi  the  party, 
and  while  Hepsy  and  Charles,  in  low»  sti- 
fled tones,  exchanged  their  many  endear- 
ments and  promises  for  the  future,  ELate 
sat  gazing  on  her  untasted  supper,  and 
said  nothing.  Suddenly  a  loud  knocking 
came  at  the  do<nr. 

'*Oome  in  i "  cried  Ghaiies,  in  the  fsugh- 
ion  of  t^e  times,  without  rising  from  his 
seat. 

The  do^  opened,  and  an  old  sergeant 
who  had  through  the  day  been  active  in 
the  drafting  service,  stood  before  them. 

"  Good  evening.  How  d'e  do?  does 
the  new  recruit,  Charles  Lateman,  live 
here?" 

"  Yes,  or 

'*  Well,  ih  n,  that's  for  you  I"  said  the 
old  soldier,  throwing  a  letter  on  the  table 
and  himsetf  into  a  diair. 

Charles  read  it  at  first  very  slowly, 
then  went  over  it  again  in  an  eager,  ex- 
cited manner. 

*'  What  is  this  f  "  he  exclaimed,  trem- 
bling and  weak,  looking  up  at  the  ser- 
geant, in  strange  consternation. 

"What it  se^ms,  neighbor,  I  guess," 
answered  the  old  man. 

"  It  is  a  regular  and  foimal  diaoharfte. " 

"  Of  course,  that's  what  it  is ;  there 
ain't  anything  strange  in  that,  is  there  ?" 

*'  Tes ;  but  how  did  it  come  about  ?  " 

**  0  !  that's  what  you  want  to  know,  is 
it?  WeU,  a  substitute  oflfored  himself, 
and  though  he  hadn't  your  fine  miHtaiy 
whiskers,  I  concluded  to  accept  him.  His 
hee  'U  soon  get  colored  with  the  powder- 
smoke — ^well**no  matter-^I  enlisted  him, 
and  here  I  am  with  your  discharge ;  there 
ain't  no  hiurm  in  that,  is  there?  Good 
•  evening ;  I  must  go  and  look  after  my  re- 
cruits, or  mavbe  some  on  'em  'U  be  giv- 
tog  me  the  dip,  and  I  don't  waat  to  go 


I 


over  the  business  again.  I  tell  yoa  this 
drafting's  'tamal  burd  business.  Qood 
evenrag. 

His  hand  was  on  the  latch,  when  **  By 
the  holy  hodLcy,"  he  exelahned,  '*  If  1 
didn't  oome  pttguey  nidi  forgetting — 
and  I  reckon  arter  all  this  is  about  the 
most  important"  And  taking  anotiior 
letter  from  his  podcet,  he  looked  at  it  and 
then  at  the  two  giris.  ''Is  either  of 
these  youn^  cab  your  sister  ?" 
xes,  sir  i 

"  Is  her  name  Kate  Lateman  1 " 

"Tes,  sir,  and  this  is  she;"  said 
Charles,  pointing  to  Kate,  who  sat  pale 
with  haroinesB  and  emotion. 

*'  01.  tis,  is  it  ?  Well,  this  is  for  yoo. 
Miss,"  said  he,  throwing  the  second  letter 
upon  the  table. 

**  Come,  sergeant,*'  said  Charles,  "sit 
by  and  take  supper  with  us.  Here's 
some  good  odd  beef  and  some  fine  cider." 

'*  Bartan,  sartin  !  there's  no  harm  in 
that.  They  can't  make  you  enlist  again 
because  you  give  the  old  sargeant  a  sup- 
per." 

The  old  man  drew  up  near  the  table, 
and,  while  Charles  endeavored  to  draw 
out  of  him  some  explanation  of  his  dis- 
charge, Kate  sat  down  to  read'  her  letter^ 
and  Hepsy  moved  briskly  about,  re-ar- 
ranging the  table,  and  every  minute  stop- 
ping behmd  Charles,  to  give  him  a  Httte 
love-pat  on  the  shoulder,  or  a  pinch  on  the 
chedc,  interrupting  his  questions  by  little 
merry  conceits,  and,  in  short,  playing  all 
sorts  of  deHghtfnl  and  joyous  prankB,  as 
unlike  the  former  Hepsy  as  poedble. 

"  Come,  sergeant,"  said  she,  at  length, 
pouring  him  out  a  glass  of  cider,  "you 
must  drink  all  our  health,  welcome  bearer 
of  good  tidings  as  you  are ;  and  Charies 
shall  drink  yours,  as  well  as  sucoeas  to 
the  ffood  cause." 

The  old  soldier  Uxk  the  glass,  lobkinff 
out  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  wit£ 
a  pleasant  expression,  as  the  laugfaing 
girl  darted  around  the  room  and  perfom- 
ed  her  various  useful  and  omamenial 
feats. 

"  She'd  make  a  nioe  soldier's  wife,  she 
would;  and  beat  all  the  sutlers  in  the 
camp,  with  her  brisk  little  ways."  said  the 
dd  man  with  a  little  nod,  and  smackuig 
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ioB  lips,  M  he  tasted  his  cider.     '*  Here's 
to  Tour  health,  sir,  and  to  yours,  Miss, 

The  old  soldier  suddenly  intermpted 
hii&self  at  seeing  Kate,  agitated  and  trem- 
bling, omsh  the  letter,  in  her  hand,  and 
gase  fixedly  on  the  table. 

"  What's  Uie  matter?"  said  Charles. 
"  Kate,  darling  sister,  what  alarms  yon 
io?  Let  me  see  your  letter.  Selfish 
egotist  that  I  am.  I  fbrgot  all  but  my- 
suf.  Let  me  see— let  me  see.  Who  has 
dared  to  write  this?''  and  the  blood 
roshed  hotly  to  his  fhoe.  *'  What  does 
tins  mean  f  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Kate ;  "  read  the  letr 
ter  aloud.  I  am  perfectly  willing. 
Great  Father  I  what  shall  I  do?  " 

Charles  read  alond-^- 

"  Miss  Lateman  : — 

I  have  learned  your  name,  and  I  has- 
*ften  to  relieve  your  distress.  I  require 
DO  pledge  and  no  money  ;  I  set  out  with 
no  conditions ;  I  become  a  substitute  for 
your  brother,  freely.  You  need  him,  and 
no  one  has  need  of  me.  I  am  alone  in 
die  world,  and  if  I  die  there  will  be  no 
one  to  mourn  me.  But  I  am  respectable, 
honest  and  true,  and,  wonder  if  you 
will,  I  gave  my  heart  to  you,  when  I  saw 
you  weep  this  evening.  I  send  you  a 
ring  which  belonged  to  my  mother.  If 
you  do  not  scorn  me,  you  will  take  from 
your  neck  the  little  gold  cross  which  I 
saw  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  and  which 
eontains  your  mother's  hair ;  you  will  ear- 
ly it  to  the  oak  tree  under  which  you* 
stood  this  evening,  and  place  it  in  the 
notch  of  the  lower  branches.  To-morrow 
morning  I  will  take  it  aw^.  Then  you 
will  wait  two  years,  and  if  I  am  not  dead, 
I  will  report  myself  on  that  spot.  You 
win  remember  that  you  have  made  oath 
upon  that  cross.  Adibu." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?" 
■id  Charles,  excitedly;  how  did  he 
know—?  Sergeant,  do  you  understand 
this?" 

**  Umph  I  I  reckon  the  young  man 
lat  picket-guard  over  you." 

"  Why,  then,  did  he  not  come  frankly 
and  see  us?  What  sort  of  a  way  is  this 
of ooo&ning  a  &vor?  " 


**  0,"  replied  the  sergeant,  with  a 
shrug,  "  eveiy  one  has  his  own  crotchets. 
One  is  afraid  of  beiuff  received  like  a 
mosquito,  that  you  brura  off  your  nose ; 
another  is  timid  and  afraid  to  speak,  but 
knows  how  to  write,  and  so  chooses  that 
way  of  tilling  his  mind.  Oue  is  loman- 
tio  and  likes  to  do  things  kinder  as  they 
do  in  books,  you  know,  and  so  we  go." 

Charles  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  fiv 
a  few  moments,  and  a  fixed  determination 
grew  over  his  face. 

**  Semant,"  said  he,  "  give  me  your 
hand ;  I  will  not  accept  thu  substitute ; 
my  sister  shall  not  be  sacrificed ;  I  will 
go  with  you  —  stay  !  " 

He  took  his  discharge,  and  was  about 
tearing  it  in  t#o.     Kate^seised  his  hand. 

<*  But  if  I  am  satisfied!  If  I  wish  it—" 
said  she  —  "  and  really  there  is  some- 
thing veiy  beautiful  in  all  this ;  he  goea 
away  without  exacting  any  oondiUons ;  he 
is  unfortunate;  he  has  no  friends  to 
modm  for  him  ;  and  then  I  have  only  this 
means  of  keeping  you ;  and  then  1  have  a 
great,  earnest  longing  to  be  loved  —  yes, 
I  have !  it  is  true.  And  this  young  man 
has  acted  with  mat  discretion  and  judg- 
ment, for  if  he  had  shown  himself,  I  dare 
say  I  should  never,  never  have  been  able 
to  left  him  go ;  I  will  carry  him  my  cross» 
but  I  wish  to  know — sergeant,  have  you 
seen'him  ?  " 

••  A  little." 

"  Well,*  he  is  not  bandy-legged  nor 
hump-backed,  is  he?  " 

"  What  nonvense  1  Do  you  think  the 
American  army  is  made  up  of  humpbacks 
and  bandy-legs  ?  Do  you  suppose  an  old 
soldier  like  me  would  enlist  such  fellows  t 
Every  recruit  must  be  sound  in  wind  and 
limb,  and  of  a  manly  figure.  That's  what 
mjf  recruits  must  be." 

**  Is  this  man  a  true  and  honest  fel- 
low," inquired  Charles. 

'*8artinl  sartin  I  I  swear  toiti" 

"  Well,  then  I  "  said  Kate,  detaching 
from  her  neck  the  cross  with  its  little  vet 
vet  hand,  "tell  him  that  what  he  has 
done  is  well  and  noble,  and  place  this 
cross  with  your  own  hand,  in  the  notch  of 
the  great  oak,  and  after  the*  tell  him 
nothing  more,  not  a  word  you  heard  here ; 
but  never  lose  sight  of  him  if  you  can  help 
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it ;  do  yoa  hear  t  And  by  and  by,  when 
the  two  years  are  out,  ^bring  him  to  me, 
and  be  able  to  say,  here  he  is  —  he  is 
worthy  of  you  ;  he  is  a  brave  soldier,  and 
a  good  patriot  He  has  done  his 
duty." 

Charles  and  Hepsy  stood  gazing  into 
the  inspired  fetoe  of  the  young  girl,  without 
the  power  of  uttering  a  word.  The  old 
sergeant  took  off  his  cap,  and  a  tear  glit- 
tered on  his  grey  eyelash,  as  he  took  the 
cross  reverently  in  his  hand. 

"  Enough  I  it  shall  be  done/'  and  he 
left  the  house  without  another  word  being 
spoken. 

Kate  turned  to  her  brother  and  future 
sister-in-law.  She  was  no  longer  the  same. 
A  strange  look  of  awe  and  solemnity  rest- 
ed on  her  now  pale  features.  The  very 
character  of  her  person  seeped  changed. 
There  was  unwonted  dignity  and  serious- 
ness in  her  clear  voice,  as  die  said — 

"  Congratukte  me,  Hepsy;  I  also  am 
betrothed.  My  pledge  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  American  soldier.  Here  on  my  finger 
is  hiS;  whom  I  religiously  trust  one  day 
to  marry." 

It  is  not  my  design  to  follow  the  young 
recruit  through  the  perils  of  the  war  to 
whose  changing  fortunes  he  had  so  gene- 
rously devoted  himself.  A  year  after  his 
enlistment  a  second  drafting  was  found 
necessary,  and  Charles  Lateman  again 
found  himself  a  conscript.  This  time 
there  was  no  substitute,  and  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  join  the  army  and  march  to  distant 
fields.  Nor  would  he  have  remained  be- 
hind. The  country  was  roused  to  the 
greatest  pitch  of  indignation  by  that  Van- 
dal act,  committed  by  the  British  —  the 
burning  of  Washington,  and  old  and 
young  men  ready  and  anxious  to  lend 
their  aid  in  driving  out  the  ruthless  barba- 
rians. 

You  would  hardly  believe  now,  when 
aU  England  is  up  in  arms  on  account  of 
our  war  to  defend  the  Government,  lavish- 
ing all  sorts  of  insulting  epithets  upon  us 
for  our  barbarous  determination  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  that  England  herself 
had  burneft  down  not  only  Washington, 
with  all  its  public  buildings,  but  a  large 
number  of  other  towns  along  the  Atlantic 


coast;  burned  them,  too,  without  the  least 
provocation. 

•*  No ;  nor  would  yon  think  that  they 
had  employed  the  savage  Indians  to  scalp 
and  murder  our  women  and  children,  and 
bum  down  their  villages.  But  do  go  on 
about  Charles  Lateman.  Ton  say  be 
went  to  the  war  after  all  V 

**  Yes,  and  at  the  battle  of  PLittsbiirg 
he  was  wounded  and  fell  in  the  thickest  d 
the  fight.  He  would  have  been  trampled 
to  death  under  the  feet  of  the  combatants, 
had  not  an  officer  of  his  regun^it,  a  young 
lieutenant,  risked  his  own  life  to  save  him. 
They  were  surrounded,  but  hewing  down 
the  enemy  at  right  and  left,  with  hia 
sword,  he  dragged  the  wounded  eoldm 
from  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who,  filled 
with  admiration  at  his  dauntless  braTery, 
forbore  to  molest  him.  You  know  bow 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg  ended.  It  was 
one  of  a  series  of  victories  won  in  the. 
North,  and  helped  to  shed  glory  over  our 
national  arms. 

Charles  Lateman  lay  bug  ill  of  hia 
wound,  and  was  carefuUy  tended  by  the 
young  lieutenant  who  had  rescued  Mm, 
until  a  truce  at  arms  enabled  him  to  ob- 
tain a  furlough  and  accompany  the  wound- 
ed soldier  home.  The  journey  was  long 
and  painful,  but,  under  the  care  d  his 
new  friend,  and  with  a  strong  constitation, 
Charles  grew  every  day,  stronger.  The 
joyful  prospect  of  soon  seeing  his  dster 
and  betroihed,  added  new  energy  to  his 
weakened  frame,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  home  he  was  strictly  convalescent 
To  describe  the  joy  of  Kate  and  Hepej 
atjseeing  him  home  once  more  and  out  oif 
danger,  is  quite  impossible.  Of  course  the 
entire  culinary  abilities  of  the  two  young 
housekeepers  was  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, to  do  honor  to  the  occasion,  but  as  I 
never  had  the  slightest  fi^cility  for  describ- 
ing good  dinners  or  suppers,  I  must  leave 
you  to  picture  them  out  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  your  own  ideas  of  the  rural  lux- 
ury and  splendor  of  those  somewhat 
cramped  but  glorious  days. 

The  lieutenant  who  was  without  a  home, 
was  very  naturally  persuaded  to  spend  his 
furlough  in  the  auiet  little  family.  Very 
naturally,  too,  the  charming  Kate,  who 
had  lost  none  of  her  gayety  of  manner,  be- 
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oune  a  very  attaraotiye  person  in  his  eyes. 
The  yonng  girl  herself  oould  not  but  feel 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  young  officer 
who  had  saved  her  brother's  life,  but  what- 
efer  might  have  been  her  feelings,  in  no 
degree  did  she  swerve  from  her  fidelity  to 
the  unknown  youtii  who  had  so  generous- 
ly become  her  brother's  substitute,  and 
whose  betrothal  ring  she  wore  upon  her 
finger. 

"  Ton  will  always  have  my  deep  and 
tine  attachment,  as  the  rescuer  of  my 
broker,"  she  said  in  reply  to  his  suit  for 
her  hand,  "  but  more  than  that  I  cannot 
give  —  I  am  betrothed  to  another.'* 

'*  But  you  have  never  seen  him ;  you 
do  not  love  him,  and  it  cannot  be  that  you 
cue  for  me,  or  you  would  not  for  a  mere 
myth,  as  he  seems  to  me,  deny  all  the 
deepest  feelmgs  of  your  heart" 

**  But  I  am  engaged  to  him,  if  I  never 
have  seen  him,  and  whatever  might  have 
been  my  reply  under  other  circumstances, 
I  can  give  no  other  now." 

There  was  a  sadness  in  her  voice  and 
expression  which  betrayed  more  to  the 
young  man  than  she  was  aware.  There 
was  a  glow  upon  his  cheek  and  a  light  in 
his  eye  as  he  continued  to  urge  his  suit. 

"  But  you  do  not  hear  from  him.  It  is 
now  nearly  two  years  since  he  enlisted, 
and  surely  if  he  were  alive  you  would 
have  received  some  sign." 

Kate  was  veiy  pale,  and  her  voice  was 
low  and  full  of  emotion,  as  she  looked  in 
his  face  and  said,  ''  Is  it  kind  to  make  my 
tiial  harder  than  I  can  bear  ?  I  have  my 
own  struggles,  but  they  will  be  borne,  and 
I  religiously  intend  to  keep  my  &ith  with 
him  whose  ring  I  wear.  It  will  be  two 
years  to-morrow  night  since  he  sent  it  to 
me  and  charged  me  to  meet  him  at  the 
great  oak  tree  on  that  evening. ,  I  shall 
wait  him  there,  and  if  he  comes  back  with 
my  fsroea  and  claims  me,  I  shall  be  his 
wife." 

A  gbrious  smile  beamed  over  'the  fiuse 
of  the  young  lieutenant,  and  lifiing  his 
hand  to  his  breast,  he  drew  forth  —  a 
aross. 

The  eyes  oi  Kate  fell  on  it.  '<  My 
oroas  I "  she  exclaimed,  bewildered  and 
astonished — "  where  did  you  get  it?  " 

''  We  will  not  wait,  darlii^,  until  to- 


morrow evening,  nor  seek  the  old  oak  tree 
to  keep  our  tryste." 

"Ajid  you  are  my  brother's  substi- 
tute ?  "  and  a  dow  of  happiness  and  sur- 
prise overspread  her  features. 

*'  I  am  :  and  you  are  my  promised  wife. 
Are  you  willimg  to  redeem  the  vow  you 
made  upon  this  little  cross  ?  " 

Kate  hud  her  hand  in  his,  and  her  reply 
may  be  guessed  when  I  tell  you  that  they 
were  married  two  weeks  after. 

**  And  these  were  my  father  and  moth- 
er?" 

*'  Your  father  and  mother,  darling,  and 
a  very  happy  couplo  they  were." 

''  What  a  romance  in  real  life  !  But 
where  was  the  old  sergeant  whom  my 
mother  commissioned  to  bring  back  her 
betrothed  husband?  " 

**  Under  the  sod,  dear,  on  the  plains  of 
Plattsburg." 

'*  Poor  old  man !  what  a  pity  !  " 

''  Say  rather,  jpatriot  and  nero  !  he  died 
for  his  country. 


Senas  OF  THE  HEART. 

BT  a.  T.  F. 


.III. 


No  more,  alas!  the  morning's  gleam 
Brings  its  surcease  of  sorrow; 

The  past  is  but  a  vapory  dream — 
~    I  symbol  of  to-morrow. 


My  heart  hath  drained  its  sonroes  dry, 
And  life's  scaroe  worth  the  keeping. 


iv  hei 

My  soul  is  sore  with  weeping; 
AboTe  me  hangs  a  leaden  sky. 


The  brave  old  world  rolls  on  as  erst^ 

The  trees  are  all  a-blooming: 
And  everywhere  in  earth  and  air. 

Are  signs  that  summer's  coming; 
The  summer  of  my  Ufe  has  come. 

And  autumn's  mine  already: 
The  snow-flakes  of  my  winter  fly. 

The  cold  is  strong  and  steady. 

But  lo !  alonflc  the  distant  verge, 

I  see  a  golden  shining; 
The  cloud  will  surely  lift  at  length, 

Have  done  with  thy  repiningf 
Across  time's  dial  shadows  flit, 

Obsouring  hand  and. figure; 
But  busily  the  hand  of  Love 

Is  toning  down  the  rigor! 

Away,  then,  cares  that  crush  the  soul. 

Away,  unmanly  sorrow; 
Within  the  foldings  of  the  cloud 

Is  lodged  a  blessed  to-morrow. 
And  souls,  by  trial,  are  renewed  J 

In  Tirtue  and  in  feature: 
The  Father,  merciftil  and  good. 

Still  careth  for  his  creature. 
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0»  HMD,  iiidiilg*  no  aoeptie  doabt» 

Nor  think  thyself  negleotod; 
A  blessing  rests  on  all  withont. 

Within  are  all  protected. 
A  ProTidenoe.  both  kind  and  large. 

Records  a  thrilling  story. 
And.  fkithM  to  its  boonteous  charge. 

Will  consummate  the  glory! 


EXNIBITIOH  OF  THE  PMNTIHaS  OF  ART 
SCHEFFER. 

From  **  Melanges  de    Oritkine  Religieast  par» 
Edmond  Scherer.*' 

TniHSLATID  BT  E.  W, 

[The  following  artlele  is  not  only  on  a  yeiy  inter- 
esting Artist,  but  is  ably  written,  and  very  nicely 
and  oareAilly  translated.  It  is  rather  cat  of  oar 
nsnal  style,  but  we  are  sore  that  our  readers  will 
read  it  with  interest  and  attention. 

The  author,  Edward  Bohersr,  9.  D.,  was  ftwmerly 
ProfoSBor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Qeneva. 
His  theologioal  views  having  changed,  he  was  led 
to  resign.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
critical  articles,  or  dogmatic  essays,  aimed  against 
the  errors  of  Orthodoxy,  and  for  a  more  liberal  and 
rational  interpretation  of  the  BiUeand  religions 
tmth.— Ed.] 

Here  is  tbe  true  proof  of  an  Artist's 
talent.  In  viewing  his  collected  works, 
we  instinctiyely  oonpure  old  with  new 
impressions,  and  the  jtidgment  carries 
about  sUch  peooliar  painting  with  as  as 
the  whole  inspires ;  thus  is  formed,  npon 
the  whole  of  the  work,  an  opinion  more 
reflective  and  definitive.  The  lines  are 
prolonged,  tendencies  are  developed ;  we 
have  l^fere  us,  in  some  sort,  the  painter 
jnd^  by  himself. 

This  is  not,  as  die  Italian  Boulevard 
should  be,  complete.  There  is  wanting  in 
it  the  first,  Francesca,  that  of  1885  ;  the 
Christ  Consolaieur  and  the  Christ  R&- 
munsrcUeur  ;  the  Confeur  de  Nappe  ;  the 
Marguerite  au  Sahbat ;  the  Promenade 
au  Jardui;  and  still  others.  We  caur 
not,  however,  deny  but  that  Sche£^  is 
sufficiently  represented  here.  We  may, 
in  this  gallery,  study  him  under  all  his 
aspects,  follow  him  in  all  his  stages. 

I  have  said,  in  all  his  stages.  In 
rtudying,  in  fact,  the  career  of  most  ar- 
tists, we  are  drawn  to  distinguish  in  it  dif- 
ferent periods. 

^  Without  doubt,  every  true  artist  re- 
views himself.  The  mannerist  alone  re- 
mains fellow  to  himself;  he  seeks  fiune, 
and  persists  in  the  qualities  which  procur- 


ed it  Ibr  him.  He  does  not  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  ideaL  The  attained  eleva- 
tion does  not  become  for  him  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  pursuit  more  ardent,  alter 
truth  and  beauty.  But  the  artist  worthy 
of  the  name  is  like  the  philosopher  worthy 
of  his ;  he  remains  his  whole  life  an  ia- 
quirer.  He  is  diflferent  in  his  youth,  dif- 
ferent in  his  manhood,  diflferent  in  his 
maturity.  We  remark,  in  pasdng,  thai  it 
is  to  these  tiiree  periods  of  life  we  may 
hmz  back  the  three  manners  betweoi 
which  is  divided  so  naturally,  the  life  of 
very  many  writen,  painters,  and  musi- 
cians. 

Raphael,  it  is  true,  died  at  Uiirty-Beven ; 
yes,  but  he  paints  the  JSposaHeio  at  twen- 
ty-one. In  a  Inief  life,  he  furnishes  a 
eomplete  career. 

It  is  a  k>ng  way,  without  doubt,  from 
Baphael  to  Ar^  ScheflEer ;  but  in  the  lat- 
ter s  life  there  is  this  proof  of  sincerity  of 
soul  and  talent— -contmual  pn^ress.  He 
began  with  small,  homely  paintings,  popu- 
lanBcd  by  the  engraver  and  lithographer, 
of  women  with  fehr  skin  and  flaxen  hair— 
the  Vetwe  dn  Soldat ;  the  Mere  OonvO' 
lescente;  the  FomiUe  du  Mariee,  Then 
came  the  bituminous  and  sembraueeque 
esquisses,  which  inspired  for  him,  since 
1828,  the  reading  of  the  €^erman  poets, 
and  the  seeking  of  new  eflfecta.  At  this 
time,  the  manner  of  Scheflfer  run  the  risk 
of  turning  to  mannerism ;  he  escapes  the 
danger  by  the  vigor  of  a  sound  and*  true 
talent.  The  last  twenty  years  (^  his  life 
show  him  to  us  a  free  man,  but  always  in- 
quiring. He  seeks  his  vein,  and  aitadies 
himseff,  by  turns,  to  Gbethe,  Bante,  ^ 
Bible.  He  tr.es  his  brush,  and  passes  oflT 
a  painting  impasted  and  bistred  in  out- 
lines almost  burren,  and  in  tones  all  but 
harsh. 

This  continual  seeking  forms  the  varie^ 
ty,  as  it  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  principal 
charm  of  his  work.  He  is  not  a  painter 
whom  we  may  reproach  so  much  with 
faults,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  also  at- 
tracts and  interests  greatly.  He  gronpes 
badly,  or  he  does  not  group ;  the  expres- 
sion of  his  personages,  good  in  reflective 
attitudes,  is  insufficient  when  the  questiim 
is  of  rendering  a  situation  dramatic ;  hlfl 
model  is  feeble ;  his  types  are  little  varied ; 
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hk  ooloniig  18  nunelj,  in  fact,  trae ;  be 
iMks  spirit.  Well,  with  all  thift,  the  career 
of  Seheffer  jneeents  an  admirable  artistic 
lah,  and  bis  work  a  work  veiy  fitir,  truly 
lam,  and  very  worUij  of  attention. 

He  has  the  nnity  of  a  e<mtinnal  aepira- 
tioD.  Is  there  anything  more  rare  to-oay  ? 
Howeyer,  I  have  found  in  him  another 
kind  of  interest. 

Sohcffer  is  not  an  epic  or  dramatic 
painter,  he  is  lyric.  He  does  not  retrace 
scenes  in  the  life  of  man — ^tbeir  efforts, 
their  destinies,  he  apj^es  himself  to  ren- 
der their  sentiments.  His  best  knovm 
works  are  those  which  express  some  con- 
teinmlatiye  mood  of  th^bsoul — The  Doubt 
of  Faust,  the  BeTCiy  of  Minion,  Augustm 
and  Monique  lost  in  adoration. 

But,  as  it  frequency  happens  to  artists 
engaged  in  this  waV,  Sche£»r  seeks  to  ele- 
Ttte  tbe  feeling  which  he  expresses,  to  a 
miMul  vahie,  and  he  comes  thus  to  sym- 
DoEsm.  I  wish  to  say,  that  situation  or 
expresaon  retraced,  lose  their  indiyidnal 
and  historic  sense,  in  order  to  become,  in 
some  sort,  the  type  of  a  character,  or  even 
^  sign  of  an  abstract  idea.  It  is  useless 
to  caJl  to  mind  those  paintings  of  our 
aiiiflt  which  bear  this  character.  L*  Amour 
divin  et  VamofUT  ierrestre,  the  Christ 
Oomolateur,  the  Tmtatian  du  Christ, 
immediately  {H-esent  themselves  to  the 
mind  as  examples  of  the  tendency  which 
die  painter  obeyed. 

Here  is  now  what  we  enierience  in  sur- 
veying the  exhibition  of  &he£fer's  paint- 
ings. On  the  one  hand,  we  are  ^itruck 
with  the  purity,  the  elevation,  the  noble- 
ne«»  which  distinguish  all  his  inspirations. 
On  the  o&eoi  these  inspirations  appear 
knpressed  with  a  certam  impotenoy  ;  the 
plastic  side  of  the  work  is  in  suspense ;  we 
cannot  recognise  in  it,  to  use  a  happy  ex- 
raeaaon,  eiUier  the  convincing  hand  of  the 
araAsman,  or  the  passionate  baud  of  the 
•olorifit.  Scheflfer,  with  fiur,  technical 
wtSt  remains  intellectual  and  abstract. 
His  talent,  in  fiM)t,  is  not  at  the  elevation 
of  his  thought.  The  idea,  with  him,  dom- 
inates, and  debases  the  form. 

Such  is  the  impression  which  the  work 
of  Soheflfer  produces.  This  impression 
raises  a  question.  We  ask  ourselves  if 
Ae  disecnrd  of  which  I  come  to  speak,  is 


simply  tiie  result  of  a  personal  insufficiency, 
or  ^  it  may  not  be  the  effect  of  a  general 
cause,  the  indication  of  a  contradiction  be7 
tween  the  conditions  of  art,  and  the  man- 
ner m  which  Schefifer  has  conceived  it. 

These  thoughts  have  vividly  taken  me 
back  to  those  which  were  suggested  to  me 
at  the  exhibition  of  Manchester,  in  1857* 
It  is  imposedble  to  study  a  gallery  in, 
which  the  works  of  the  masters  are  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  without  be- 
ing impressed  with  (me  fact.  All  these 
paintings  are  religious,  by  the  choice  of 
the  subjects;  but  the  depth  of  religious 
feeling  in  them  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 

?icturesque  perfection.  The  masters  of  the 
5th  century  are  stiff,  bound  to  conven- 
tional notions,  awkward  and  unskilful. 
They  did  not  comply  with  any  of  the  con- 
ditions which  we  re^urd  to-day  so  element- 
ary ;  evidently,  they  belong  to  the  infancy 
of  art.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  ig- 
norance and  awkwardness,  we  see  burst- 
ing forth  a  singular  power  of  expression. 
An  indefinable  impress  of  humility,  fer- 
vor, adoration,  shines  upon  these  canvas- 
es. An  aureola  of  sanctity  encircles  these 
heada  The  divine  shines  brilliantly  in 
these  stiff  and  lean  ferms.  These  angels, 
saints,  virgins^  are  as  if  illumined  by  an 
inner  lieht.  In  them  the  supernatural 
finds  a  Dody ;  the  mysteries  of  faith  are 
manifested  to  the  eyes ;  man  and  nature 
are  transpurent  symbols  of  superior  reali- 
ties. We  have  here,  we  feel  it.  Christian 
inspiration  in  what  is  furthermore  spontan- 
eous and  authentic.  Still  we  aavance. 
Art  goes  on  developing  itself.  It  studies 
the  naked,  observes  the  perspective,  varies 
expressions,  puts  its  personages  in  mo- 
tion, arranges  and  groupes  them  ;  its  de- 
ngn  becomes  wiser,  and  its  colore  truer ; 
briefly,  it  tends  to  render  nature  more 
precisely.  For  the  types  consecrated  by 
tradition,  are  substituted  the  individufd 
conceptions  of  the  artist 

From  symbolic  and  conventional,  art  is 
becoming  realistic,  or  at  least  the  ideal 
which  it  pursues  is  no  longer  so  much  of 
expression  of  form  and  style.  Unhappily, 
it  IS  found  that  the  painter  has  lost,  m 
spiritual  beauty,  what  he  has  gained  in 
human  truth.  Is  this  saying  that  things 
might  have  passed  on  otherwise?    I  oo 
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nofc  think  so.  It  is  in  the  natuiip  of  the 
arts  that  their  medioms  of  execution,  their 
exterior  and  material  dements,  go  on  per- 
fecting themselves.  Bat  how  happens  it 
that  this  perfection  should  be  at  the  same 
time  a  fall  ?  The  prodigies  of  the  16th 
century  cannot  mfJce  one  forget  Giotto 
and  Orcagna,  An^lico  and  Perugin. 
The  madonas  of  Ka^el  are  inimitable  in 
'grace  and  purity ;  out  they  are  for  the 
most  part  young,  charming  Italian 
mothers.  I  do  not  at  all  recognize  in 
them  that  Mary  in  whose  bosom  was  ac- 
complished the  mystery  of  mysteries.  The 
author  of  TransJiguraHon  marks  no  less 
the  decline  of  his  art  than  its  apogee.  The 
same  tendency  which  manifests  itself  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  of  Leo  X., 
by  every  exquisite  chef$  d'tsuvre,  will 
soon  end  with  Garrache,  Guide,  and 
Guerchin. 

One  may  perceive  already  where  I  de- 
sire to  come.  Sohefferhas  made  us  see 
the  idea  extending  beyond  the  form,  sub- 
jecting it,  sacrificing  it  to  itaelf,  and  thus 
tendering,  in  the  name  of  the  higher  in- 
terests of  art,  to  disregard  material  condi- 
tions. The  histoiy  of  painting  on  the 
other  side,  has  shown  us  the  pre-occupation 
of  the  element  properly  picturesque,  the 
seeking  of  the  form,  the  study  of  the 
beauti^l,  in  certain  antagonism  frith  the 
spiritualism  of  ancient  Christian  art,  in 
some  sort  that  submission  to  the  material 
exigencies  of  art  appears  tending  to  sup- 
press the  superior  element,  from  which  it 
cannot,  however,  pass.  It  seems,  then, 
that  there  is  here  a  secret  contradiction  in 
virtue  of  whfch  art,  at  least  religious  art, 
comes  to  deny  and  destroy  itself.  It  pur- 
sues plastic  perfection  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  idea,  it  pursues  the  idea  only  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  beauty,  and  thus  it 
takes  its  rise  only  to  annihilate  itself  in 
bearing  a  blow  at  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  conditions  of  its  existence. 

Let  us  say  first  and  directly  that  the 
question  here  is  not  by  any  means  the  op- 
position between  what  we  call  the  day 
idealism  and  realism.  Idealism  is  the 
seeking  of  the  beautiful,  and  realism  the 
seeking  of  the  true.  There  is  then,  here, 
even  less  two  opposite  tendencies  than 
two  poles  between  which  art  moves  itself, 


two  elements  which,  £tf  from  excluding 
each  other,  ought  to  unite,  and  do  unite, 
in  fact,  in  every  artistic  work.  What  is 
not  true  is  foreign  to  art,  for  the  sphere  of 
art  is  the  truth  ;  what  is  not  beimtiful  is 
fi)reign  to  art,  for  the  aim  of  art  is  beauty. 

There  is  another  opposition  which  wOl 
put  us,  perhaps,  on  the  way.  That  of 
idealism  and  realism,  or  of  the  beautifdl 
and  true,  appertains  entirely  to  the  do- 
main of  the  execution  or  of  the  form ;  but 
the  fonn  is  found  itself  in  all  analagoos 
opposition  with  the  idea.  Let  us  not,  by 
any  means,  confound  the  ideal  and  the 
idea.  By  ideal  I  mean  that  typical  imaee 
which  our  mind  perceives  spontaneonaly 
in  yiew  of  any  object  whatever,  and  to 
which  it  brinfl^s  again  this  object,  declaring 
it  beautiful  or  ugly,  according  as  it  re- 
sponds or  not  at  the  imaee  interview. 

With  regard  to  the  idea,  in  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  the  intention  which  is  expressed 
in  it.  The  artist,  by  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treato 
it,  seeks  to  render  his  conception  ci 
things ;  the  work  gives  a  body  to  this  con- 
ception, it  becomes  the  eternal  interpreter 
of  it.  This  property  of  the  work,  this  m- 
tention  of  the  artist,  is  here  what  I  call 
the  idea. 

Besides,  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  distiiic- 
tion  between  the  arts.  There  are  two 
among  them  —  architecture  and  music  — 
which  act  immediately  upon  the  soul — the 
one  by  the  direction  and  proportion  of 
lines,  the  other  by  the  effect,  still  more  im- 
mediate, of  sonorous  vibrations.  They 
possess  themselves  of  our  being  by  the 
senses,  without  the  intermedium  of  mind, 
without  reflection.  It  is  not  the  same  in 
sculptor  and  painting,  especially  the  latter* 
These  arts  have  an  intellectual  element. 
There  is  in  every  painting  something  to 
comprehend,  a  precise  idea  to  reco^iae. 
The  esthetic  enjoyment  which  produced 
this  painting  does  not  follow  solely  from 
the  harmony  of  the  colors,  the  science  em- 
ployed in  die  composition ;  but  also  from 
the  interest  which  inspired  the  conception 
of  the  painter,  and  the  power  with  which 
the  latter  has  rendered  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture are  essentially  arts  of  imitaticm. 
Thence  their  complex  nature.     They  can 
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express  an  idea,  a  religions  idea,  •for  ex- 
ample, bat  they  can  do  it  only  by'meanQ 
of  a  plastic  representation,  the  tmth  and 
beanty  of  whien  confound  tbemselves,  not 
with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  idea  ex- 
pressed, and  they  preserye  their  relative 
interest,  although  the  idea  be  false,  or  the 
expression  of  it  imperfect  This  is,  that 
the  imitation  of  nature,  the  reproduction 
of  the  real,  has  the  gift  of  interesting  us, 
independently  of  all  thought  which  attach- 
es to  it,  that  the  form  has  its  beauty,  ex- 
duffive  of  the  idea,  that  one  may  endeavor 
to  express  in  it. 

And,  to  remark  in  passing,  it  is  with 
poetry  as  with  pUstic  art.  Like  sculpture 
and  painting,  poetry  has,  for  condition,  the 
imitation  of  what  is,  for  matter  or  subject, 
human  truth.  It  re-produces  truth  by 
language,  and,  in  the  succession  of  its  de- 
velopments, instead  of  offering  it  under  a 
visible  form  and  fixed  aspect,  but  it  is 
equally  subject  to  the  laws  of  truth  and 
beauty.  Like  painting  and  sculpture,  it 
may  propose  to  itself  the  expression  of  an 
idea,  straining  to  produce  a  moral  senti- 
ment, a  religious  emotion,  but  like  these 
same  arts,  it  can  accomplish  it  only  indi- 
rectly, by  means  of  paintings  or  recitals, 
the  poetic  value  of  which  will  bear  the  first 
merit,  and,  like  these  arts,  it  may  make 
this  poetic  value  subsist  in  a  work  whence 
every  superior  idea  may  be  absent. 

There  are  three  arts,  and  painting  is  of 
the  number,  in  which  we  may  distinguish 
two  elements — the  intellectual  and  plastic. 
We  can  distinguish,  them,  and,  conse- 
quently, up  to  a  certain  point,  separate 
dem.  Now,  it  is  the  form  which  domin- 
ate, and  is  attributed  a  peculiar  value, 
and  an  independent  existence.  The 
Noces  de  Gana,  of  Paul  Veronese,  re- 
mains a  work  of  considerable  art,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  idea  and  religious 
character  which  appears  to  reclaim  a  sub- 
ject. Again,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
idea  which  dominates  over  the  form,  and 
^Is  thus  into  symbol.  Such  is  the  fault, 
we  have  seen,  which  injures  the  paintings 
of  Scheffer.  Too  often  his  idea  is  ab- 
stract ;  he  desires  to  say  too  much,  and 
to  express,  too  immediately,  his  thoughts. 
Is  this  saying  that  this  danger  may  be  in- 
herent   in  religious   painting,  and    ^t 


thenceforth  it  is  wrong  to  seek  here  the 
word  of  secret  contradiction,  the  last  of 
which  has  appeared  to  us  reached  ?  I  do 
not  believe  so.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
nothing  which  has  been  said  which  cen- 
sures, specially,  religious  paintings.  "^But, 
besides,  we  can  distinguish  the  idea  from 
the  form,  can  separate  them,  we  could  not 
put  them  in  opposition.  These  two  ob- 
jects do  not  reciprocally  exclude  •  each 
other  by  virtue  of  their  like  nature. 
Every  great  artist  tends  to  unite  them, 
and  does  unite  them,  in  some  degree; 
every  fine  work  harmonizes  them,  every 
classic  work  at  least.  Art  can  no  more 
pass  by  the  idea  than  the  ideal. 

The  imperfection  of  Scheffer's  work, 
then,  finds  a  full  explanation  simply  in  the 
abstract  nature  of  his  conception,  or  in  the 
picturesque  feebleness  of  his  brush.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  it,  to  go  back  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  art.  But,  in  return,  the  in- 
cidental question,  which  has  become  here 
little  by  little,  the  principal  question,  has 
not  yet  found  its  solution.  I  wish  to 
speak  of  the  contradiction  which  the  his- 
tory of  religious  painting  manifests,  and 
by  virtue  of  which,  religious  character 
seems  to  exclude  the  beauty  of  form,  and 
the  beauty  of  form  religious  character,  so 
that  plastic  art,  in  serving  the  interests  of 
Christian  feeling,  surrenders  its  own  con- 
ditions. In  other  word%  Christian  art 
would  be  a  contradictory  notion  ;  the  more 
it  would  be  Christian  the  less  it  would  be 
art,  and  the  more  art  the  less  Christian. 

The  contradiction  appears  to  me  to  0x7 
plain  itself  by  the  very  nature  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Christianity  is  an  intense  spiritualism. 
This  is  its  grandeur,  beauty,  and  strength. 
It  is  thence  that  it  saves  the  world.  It  is 
no  less  true  that  this  spiritualism  is  ex- 
clusive, or,  if  one  prefers,  absolute,  and 
that  Christianity  reposes  upon  adualism. 

Christianity,  for  as  much  as  it  is  super- 
natural, rests  upon  the  opposition  of  the 
divine  and  human.  It  is  true  the  divine 
is  manifested  in  it  under  a  human  form, 
that  the  supernatural  does  not  take,  by 
any  means,  the  fiintastic  appearances  of 
Mythology.  Art  is  no  less  throvm  by 
Christianity   outside  of   its   ways.     The 
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mmd  may  aooept  the  moamatioa ;  but 
how  represent  ii  to  the  eyes  ?  How  shall 
the  finite  reproduoe  the  infinite  ?  Art  is 
closely  bound  to  the  imitation  of  naiore ; 
it  is  tiie  finite,  the  real,  the  hunian»  which 
fiimiiih  for  it  its  laagoage  :  thus  the  artist 
will  not  be  able  to  reproduce  the  oiTstories 
of  Ikith  without  assigning  to  the  elements 
of  which  he  disposes,  a  new  and  conven- 
tional value.  Beltgioqs  painting  will  al- 
ways be  more  or  less  symbolic.  On  the 
one  side,  in  the  degree  that  pamtin^  shall 
approach  the  true  and  beautiful,  it  will 
lose  this  character  of  adjuration  tOTards 
the  invisible  and  supernatural^  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  great  picturesque  works  of 
the  l&th  century. 

A  second  oppodtion,  which  appears  in 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  is  that  of 
nature  and  grace.  Biblical  religion  is  the 
only  ethical  religion,  the  only  one  which 
has,  if  not  understood  the  feeling  of  sin,  at 
least  hm  seised  this  feeling  in  all  its  tragic 
•  f$M^,  and  which  has  at  the  same  time  pre- 
setted to  man,  a  model  of  infinite  petteo- 
tdon.  The  Gk>spel  is  supported  upon  these 
two  great  ideas—evil  and  good,  forfeiture 
and  restoration.  This  is  to  say  that  the 
Christian's  pre-occupations  are  all  moral ; 
but  this  is  also  saying  that  Christiaaity 
will  be  so  much  the  less  ftivorable  to  tiie 
culture  of  the  arts,  as  it  shall  be  more 
fiuthM  to  its  prunitive  character.  We 
eannot,  in  &ct,  conceal  it :  the  sphere  of 
esthetic  feelings,  and  that  of  moral  life, 
are  foreign  to  each  other.  There  is  in  the 
idea  of  sin,  in  the  travail  of  the  conscience, 
in  the  work  of  personal  improvement, 
something  austere  and  sad,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult  to  reconcile  with  the  serenity  of  art 
Christianity  represents  the  exertion  of  man 
upon  himself,  re-action  against  nature ; 
art,  on  the  contrary,  accepts  nature,  plung- 
es into  it,  defies  it 

This  leads  us  to  the  last  element  of 
Christian  dualism — the  opposition  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit.  We  have  not  sufficiently 
remarked  that  Christianity  has  introduced 
into  the  world  an  entirely  new  idea  of 
beauty.  Beauty  in  the  ancient  or  pagan 
Sense,  is  purely  physical;  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  forms. 

It  has  nothing  pereonal,  because  it  has 
Bolhmg  moral.      The  gods  and  goddesses 


of  Greek  statuary  have  sot,  by  any  means, 
physiognomy;  their  features  do  not 
speak;  they  want  expression.  Expres- 
sion, on  the  contrary,  has  taken  chief  rank 
in  the  modem  notion  of  the  beautiful,  be- 
cause Christianity  has  made  us  ^iritual- 
its,  and  because  expresswn  is  the  revelsr 
tion  of  the  soul,  is  me  beauty  of  the  spirit 
manifesting  its^  to  the  view.  Sometimes 
the  spirit,  in  the  arts,  ought  to  animate 
nature,  it  should  not  sacrifice  it ;  it  may 
become  the  principle  of  beauty,  it  cannot 
constitute  it  m  itself  alone ;  it  may  ideal- 
ize the  body,  it  would  seek  in  vain  to  sup- 
press it  The  artist  cannot  make  abstrac- 
tion of  the  form,  because  the  form  is  the 
very  element  of  his  art.  Now,  when  he 
re-produces  it,  he  is  bound  to  embellish  it, 
and,  consequently,  to  enter  in  conflict 
with  the  exigencies  of  a  rigorous  roiritual- 
ism.  The  asceticism  of  &e  brush  which 
excuses  the  technical  ignorance  of  the  16th 
centuiy,  cannot  be  accepted  as  it  was  vol- 
untary. The  painter  is  bound  to  please, 
to  satisfy  the  eye,  to  seek  for  beauty- 
beauty,  that  is,  nature,  form,  and,  it  may 
well  be  said,  fledi.  We  see  why  ancient 
painting  is  religious,  but  imperfect  as 
painting;  and  why  painting,  in  takmg 
leave  of  the  16th  century,  attained  plas- 
tic perfection  only  at  the  expense  of  relii 
gious  character. 

It  is  wholly  true  that  art  is  essentiallj 
pagan — ^pagan  like  t&e  ancient  world,  like 
human  nature.  Is  this  saying  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  remain  alwiiys  pagan  ?  Is  the  as- 
cetic or  dualist  form,  the  true  form  of  reli- 
^on,  its  definitive  form  ?  Is  monastic 
Christianity  the  Christianity  ?  Is  the  IhU- 
tcUianof  Jesus  C%me  the  authentic  expres- 
sion of  piety  ?  Will  not  the  day  come,  in. 
which,  without  losing  its  si^  and  virtue, 
the  Gkwpel  shall  enter  into  the  sphere  of 
art,  as  into  that  of  duty  and  secular  life  ? 
Could  this  Gt>spel  be  divine  if  it  was  not 
entirely  human  f  Will  the  pagan  world 
be  vanquished  aslons^as  Christianity  shall 
not  absorb  paganism  ? 


It  is  not  simply  retribution  for  sin,  but 
the  consequences  of  the  nature  of  sin,  that 
it  separates  us  from  God. — Ckcg^n. 
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MU8W  AM  MNMliaHT. 

BT     MBS.     HBLBN     BIOH. 

Ill  my  boftt,  Hke  a  Bea  sMl  M  rosy  and  qaaint. 
The  moon  sailing  with  me,  tbebeantlftil  saint! 
Stan  flashing  and  paling,  and  gilding  the 

night, 
WMte  oloudfl  sweetly  TeiHng  the  portals  of 

light: 
June's  airs  melting  round  me»  caressingly 

bland; 
I  float  on  the  rirer  to  Fairy's  bright  land. 
Alone,  and  slow  gliding  away  and  away, 
Ihroagh  the  glen  by  Uie  wood,  to  the  calm  of 

the  bay; 
Now  in  shadow  00  deep,  that  the  heart's  in 

eclipse; 
Now  in  light  so  diyine,  rapture  springs  to  the 

lips; 
Leanuig  down  for  the  waTce  to  caress  my  glad 

hi^. 
They  mormor  "  We're  thine  and,  obey  thy 

command! " 
Down  among  the  white  LiMes  that  Iotc  and  so 

die. 
Among  the  rich  hearts  beating  np  in  the  sky. 
Dreaming  wlldering  dreams  of  the  Lotos  and 

Nile, 
Cleopatra  and  Isis,  and  Anthony's  smile, 
A  bogle  afiur  breathing  lore  and  dellff'ht^ 
Like  Egypt— I  drink  the  rich  pearl  of  to  night ! 
Oh!  to  dream  thos  foreyer,  or  dreaming  to  die 
like  a  whispered  (krewell,  going  oot  in  a  sigh, 
like  a  waye  that  first  breaks  on  the  shore  in  a 

kiss. 
And  is  gone  like  a  thooght,  a  moment  of  bliss! 
A  perishing  leaf,  floating  okg  on  the  tide 
Of  life  with  its  conflicts  of  passion  and  pride. 
Caressed  by  the  wayes  that  will  smile  when  yoo 

sink, 
Tom  by  tempests,   and  lost  o'er  oblirion's 

brink. 
Loping,  hoping^  aspiring^Aneeia  dear  of  the 

Lord, 
Isink  by  the  fbontainl  Unloose  the  bright 

cord! 
Let  me  op  to  the  stars!  I  haye  langoished  to 

read— 
lis  not  si«c&— the  last  bend  of  the  poor  brok- 

enreed;  .    "^ 

Giye  me  rest.  Oh!  ye  islse  of  the  golden  to 

come. 
I  weary,  I  fkint— take  me,  loye,  to  thy  home! 


It  18  a  most  fearfiil  faot  to  tkmk  of;  th»t 
in  eveiy  heart  there  is  some  secret  spring 
that  woald  be  weak  at  the  touch  of  temp- 
tation, and  that  is  liable  to  be  assailed. 
Fearfiid,  and  yet  salntaiy  to  think  of;  for 
the  thought  may  serve  to  keep  our  moral 
■store  braced.  It  warns  us  that  we  can 
neyer  stand  at  ease,  or  lie  down  in  this 
field  of  life,  without  sentinels  of  watchful- 
ness and  camp-fires  of  prayer. — Chopin. 


afLO  ««ST  lATHEREt  M  MY  JOURNEY. 

BT  MBS.  nnBLIA.  WOOLBT  GILLETT. 
OHAPTSB  I. 

How  softly,  and  with  what  a  sweet,  sad 
murmur,  this  September  breeae  sings 
through  the  Oakwood,  and  rustles  the 
bro¥m  threads  of  the  Fringe  trees,  and 
goes  up  on  the  hill  sides  to  dally  with  the 
black  tassels  of  the  ripening  com  ! 

Back  and  fi>rth,  in  the  woodland,  ware 
the  top-mast  boughs  of  the  great  Oaks,  as 
though  telling  each  other,  in  their  whis- 
perinssr  how  lonely  it  is,  now  that  the 
birds  haye  gone  from  iheir  nests  amid  the 
branches,  and  the  music  has  all  departed, 
that  once  came  up  between  the  swaying 
leaves,  and  filled  all  the  air  with  such 
throbs  of  melody.  The  Sassafras  leaves 
are  changing  to  a  bright  golden^  or  a  clear 
vermilion  ;  ^the  soft  Maples  begin  to  wear 
a  gleaning  red;  the  Hickories,  too,  are 
hung  around  with  a  glow,  as  if  brightest 
sundune  ;  and  as  fiur  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  woodlands  are  crowned  with  Autumnal 
glories. 

(^%>  gently — as  though  die  were 
the  lovingest  of  spirits — does  September 
touch  the  earth  with  her  wand  of  beauty ; 
and  I  sit  here  and  watch  the  droppmg  (^ 
the  blapk  cherries  from  the  roof  tree ;  and 
see  the  sunlight  glint  across  the  &ded, 
yellow  floor,  and  look  down  the  broad 
alley  of  sbrubbery,  and  through  the  apple 
orchard,  and  on  to  the  forest,  and  over  the 
meadows  and  coinfields— each  and  all  of 
thetn  flecked  with  silver,  covered  with  a 
lustre  brighter  and  meUower  than  the  sum- 
mer ever  brings — and  as  I  gaze,  I  bethink 
me  that  the  most  beauty-craven  spirit  in 
the  vast  universe  may,  on  this  day,  drink 
its  fill.  I  do  not  forget,  either,  that  an^ 
other  month  is  coming,  and  will  soon  be 
here— -this  next  golden  month,  that  likes 
me  yet  better — ^when  the  earth  will  wear 
her  brown  carpet,  and  the  nuts  lie  in  little 
heaps  all  over  the  crisp '  threads,  and  the 
brooks  gather  a  six  month's  sweetness  to 
their  ringing,  and  the  woodlands—oh !  I 
shall  clap  my  hands  and  look  up  at  them, 
as  I  claf^)ed  my  hands  and  looked  at  them 
years  airo,  when  I  stood,  a  child,  on  the 
banks  of  that  one  bright  brook,  over  whose 
babbles  I  crowed  when  a  baby  in  my 
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fiither's  arms,  and  that  sings  to  day  the 
sweetest  song  that  ever  brook  sang  upon 
the  earth. 

How  mnch  the  heart  makes  dear  to  us  I 
Here  is  a  forsaken,  sunken  hearthstone,  a 
decaying  cottage,  a  moss-grown  step,  a 
winding  riyulet,  a  well  its  sweep  over^ 
hung  with  the  oblivious  ivy — ^frailer  are 
they  than  wings  of  gossamer,  and  of  as 
little  worth  to  many  hearts ;  and  yet,  to 
us,  what  are  they  not  f  dearer  than  the 
miser's  hoarded  gold  !  more  precious  than 
gifts  of  rubies !  There  is  an  idle  waste,  a 
patch  of  wildwood,  or  an  uncultivated 
moor,  upon  it  stands  the  humblest  of  hab- 
itations, and  the  agriculturist  passes  it 
with  a  sneer,  and  the  stranger  forgets  that 
he  hath  seen  it ;  but  toef  shl  those  we 
love  have  met  us  there  at  the  hearth  and 
board;  there  we  have  toiled^  together 
through  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  welcomed 
in,  with  one  voice,  the  twilight  and  the 
star-shine ;  there  have  we  met  the  long, 
dark  night  of  doubt  and  despair,  and  giv- 
en out  upon  the  air  one  joyous  cry,  as  the 
Lord  God  of  our  Others  sent  His  angel 
to  take  away  our  bondage.  And  so,  in 
our  hearts,  is  it  "a  little,  happy  valley," 
that  we  will  not  have  trod  by  alien  *feet,  or 
despoiled  by  stranger  hands. 
^  Therefore,  do  I  believe  me,  that  when 
we  obey  fully,  that  commandment,  "  Love 
ye  one  another;"  when  we  feel  that  **  of 
one  blood  hath  He  made  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth ;"  when  we  come  to  that  tender, 
diuffing  love,  that  gathers  all  the  world  in 
its  kindred,  then  will  every  lordly  hall 
where  human  hopes  have  budded  and 
blossomed,  every  lonely  wild  where  human 
eyes  have  met,  every  by-place  where 
human  hands  have  labored,  be  to  us,  like 
the  previous  spots  of  which  we  have  spok- 
en. For  then  shall  we  know  our  one 
great  family,  and  then  shall  we  have 
learned  what  it  is  to  sit  in  love  at  the  feet 
of  one  Father. 

And  out  of  fjiis  love,  out  of  this  spirit 
of  affection,  purified  of  all  barenness,  firee 
from  all  gross  selfishness,  comes  the  great, 
perhaps  the  only  real  and  never-failing  jov 
of  the  soul.  All  other  efibrts  for  happi- 
ness, all  other  struggles  for  peace,  will 
avail  one  little ;  they  will  bring  only  a 
gilded  semblance,  oidy  a  japanned  cover- 


ing that  will  soon  wear  away,  and  leave 
the  worm-eaten  spirit  full  in  view.  So  he 
who  brings  his  gift  in  any  other  spirit, 
trusting  by  assuring  word  or  winning 
smile,  or  protestations  of  tenderness,  to 
gratify  his  own  wishes,  or  favor  his  own 
aggrandisement,  must,  indeed,  go  on  be- 
seeching his  great  reward.  Blessed  air 
ways  have  they  been,  and  blessed  for  ever 
more  shaU  they  be,  who  "  love  much  I  " 

Silence  and  peace  are  all  about  me.  On 
the  hills,  yonder,  the  reapers  are  gather^ 
ing  the  com,  and  down  in  the  vallies  be- 
low, men  are  busy  pulling  the  withered 
potatoe  vines,  and  gathering  the  bulbs  into 
baskets.  No  sound  of  human  voices 
breaks  upon  the  air,  and  through  the  sun- 
shine I  can  almost  hear  the  shouts  of  the 
excited  populace,  welcoming  England's 
future  king.  ''Come  in  and  see  the 
Prince,"  said  my  friend ;  but,  loM  T  went 
not,  and  yet  I  see  the  eager  crowd,  the 
beaming  eyes,  the  anxious  faces,  the  hur- 
rying feet  I  see  the  proud  ships,  their 
stars  and  stripes  mingling  with  the  British 
Lion,  the  sparkling  water,  the  animated 
crew,  the  waving  streamer,  and  drawn 
across  the  broad,  magnificent  avenue,  the 
white  banner,  bearing  upon  its  folds, 
*•  Welcome  laddie  for  toy  mither's  sake." 
I  hear,  as  it  were,  the  roll  of  drums,  the 
sound  of  horn  and  fife,  and  I  see,  too,  amid 
it  all — <^-<zM»-a^— the  one  dight  form 
and  youthful  face.  Child  of  a  race  of 
kings,  heir  of  a  Royal  Crown,  proud  Eng- 
land's boast  and  hope,  the  boy-god — 

PRINCE  OF  WALES 

"  Come  in  and  see  thePrinoe,"  the  letter  sud. 
"  There  will  be  crowds  to  welcome  him.  and  all 
The  &ir  wlU  go  and  offer  np  their  smiles 
To  glad  his  way;  and  stem,  old  misers,  who 
For  years  haye  listened  to  the  chink  of  coin  • 

Within  their  cold  bank  yaults,  their  grisly 

beards 
Will  trim,  and  glove  their  skinny  hands,  and 

coax 
Their  lips  to  unknown  words,  to  greet  the 

Prince.** 
Now,  there  are  men,  whom  bat  to  see,  the 

whole 
Of  this  great  world,  I'd  wander  o'er,  to  look 
Upon  whose  regal  brows  I  woald  go,  lone 
And  foot-eore,  through  a  great  highway  of 

blood; 
And  I  would  kneel  before  them  low,  and  with 
My  poor,  weak  blessing,  bless  them  for  the 

strength 
They  gave  onto  mankind;  and  I  would  climb 
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With  elin^^iiic  hands,  ftir  up  the  pearl  gronndB 
Of  the  white  ladder  leading  to  the  skiee. 
If  for  one  moment  I  aboTe  the  walls 
Of  HeaTen   might  look,  and  (tee  the  glory 

crowned. 
Who  years  agone,  in  braTe  hope,  trod  the 

press 
Of  grief,  and  toiled,  and  bled,  and  died,  for 


But  this  young  prinoeling^-what  hath  he  e'en 

done? 
Why  should  I  bring  to  him,  ihir  though  he  be. 
My  gifts  7    Bom  was  he  in  the  purple,  heir 
To  that  most  regal  toy— the  Crown! 

Ah!  we. 
Who  own  no  master  saye  the  King  of  kings, 
And  bow  bent  at  the  feet  of  Him  whose  fiftir. 
Meek  brow  was  crowned  with  thorns;  from 

whoee  pure  lips 
Fdl  gentle  loTC^ words  that  shall  nsTer  die; 
We  who  belicTe  that  eTery  peasant's  son. 
Bom   in  the  wildwood   though  he  be,  and 

swathed 
With  coarsest  weeds,  as  royal  is  as  he. 
The  heir  of  England's  throne,  so  but  his  soul 
Is  spotless:  we  —who'd  plight  our  sacred  troth 
To  moorland-maid,  or  oottag^e-girl,  be  she 
But  pure  and  lOTing;  we  no  incense  bum 
Along  the  i)athway  of  this  pilgrimage. 
And  he— this  young  boy— king^hath  he  a  soul 
Of  royal  dower;  could  scorn  us  if  we  should. 


So  were  I  with  the  thousands  there  to  day, 
Why  I  should  giye  my  cheer  out  on  the  air 
With  all  the  eager,  shouting  host,  and  he 
Would  journey  on;  and  ne^er  would  be  known 
That  I  had  loTcd  him  better  than  the  crowd; 
That  I  had  loTcd  him  well  enough  to  pray 
That  he  might  neier  ikil  proud  England's 

hope: — 
That  in  him  all  the  weary  and  the  poor 
Might  find  in  him  a  friend,  and  in  his  heart  the 

whole 
Of  his  great  nation  rest 

And  yet  I  would 
That  I  had  stood  beride  him*  there  and  held 
His  hand  in  mine,  and  looked  in  his  young 

&ce 
To  see  if  it  were  like  his  mother's:  if 
From  out  his  eye  the  same  sweet  spirit  shone 
That  in  that  midmght,  when  the  king  lay  dead, 
Went  up  before  the  Father's  throne  and  plead 
That  she  might  gOTcm  for  her  nation's  good! 
God   bless  him  for  his  mother's  sake:  and 

though 
His  eyes  diall  eyer  read  these  humble  lines 
Penned  in  a  cottage— home  upon  the  plains 
Of  the  Great  West,  yet  once  more  will  I  say, 
'*  We  love  him  for  his  mother's  sake!  "  may 

God  bless 
The  child  of  Iotc— Victoria's  first  bom  son; 
The  helpless  babe  that  in  lift's  rose-crowned 

mom 
Lay  on  her  breast  and  heard  the  cooings  soft 
Of  her  dear  mother-loTe;  the  fiur,  brient  boy 
Whoee  small  wee  feet  she  led,  and  paused 

sometunee. 
To  tell  his  sire,  no  queen  before  had  half 
80  good  a  son;  the  proud  voung  king,  to  sit 
Upon  the  throne,  and  wield  her  royal  sway. 


StOl  may  the  lore  die  gaTe  him,  ripple  back 
To  her;  and  when  at  last,  the  years  steal  on. 
And  bring  the  siWer  for  her  hair,  may  his 
Fond  tenderness  be  more  to  her,  than  e'er 
Hath  been  her  royal  sceptre  and  her  crown! 

Slowly,  even  lingeringly,  as  though  it 
loved  to  stay,  and  were  unwilling  for  the 
parting,  the  sun  glow  leaves  the  Eastern 
sky,  and  draws  its  glory  from  the  zenith 
clouds,  and  sits  hy  the  Western  gates,  and 
touches  the  hills  with  splendor,  and  adds 
new  radiance  to  the  gleaming  woodlands, 
and  finally  gathers  the  floating  clouds  into 
mountain  piles— their  tops  gleaming  like 
molten  gold,  their  base  hissed  by  waves  of 
purple  and  crimson ;  and  one  almost  ex- 
pects, in  the  utter  silence,  to  see  the  gatea 
fall  back,  and  hosts  of  the  reedeemed 
standing  therein,  with  angel  crowns  and 
snowy  robes^  and  smiling  faces,  and  sing- 
ing the  songs  of  eternal  joy. 

1  love  to  watch  the  sunset,  to  grow  into 
better  and  holier  moods,  as  it  fills  the  West 
with  such  magnificence,  and  departs  with 
such  inexpressible  beauty;  and  I  always 
take  up  my  burden  more  readily,  and 
feel  more  sacredly  the  responsibilities,  of 
even  my  humble  life,  after  'm^  soul  has 
been  enfolded  in  its  transcendant  loveli- 
ness. Sometimes— if  I  can  get  them — ^I 
go  out  with  my  friends,  and  we  look,  and 
wonder,  and  talk,  and  try  to  imagine  if 
God  could  have  given  us  anything  more 
glorious?  Then  I  sit  alone,  with  none 
but  the  birds  and  the  flowers  to  keep  me 
company;  and  to-day  I  have  not  even 
these,  for  the  flowers  have  all  feded— ex- 
cept a  few  that  are  hid  away  by  the  wood- 
land springs,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  old 
rocks — and  the  birds  have  been  gone  many 
days ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
one  black-wingedy  brown-bosomed  singer^ 
has  come  home  again— come  home  to  look 
about  the  broad  yard,  and  flit  among  the 
deserted  trees,  and  sing  through  the  lon^ 
porch,  and  go  in  at  the  open  door-way,  and 
fly  along  parlor  and  bed-room,  and  then  to 
beat  its  soft,  downy  breast  against  the  win- 
dow frame,  and  come  out  to  my  feet,  and 
flutter,  and  gasp,  and  die.  Shorter  and 
more  tremulous  grows  the  failing  breath ; 
closer  and  closer  fall  the  thin  lids  against 
the  meek,  brown  eyes,  and  now,  the  slen- 
der pointed  bill  shuts,  to  open  no  more  for 
ever.  I  hold  it  tenderly  on  the  palm  of  one 
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band,  and  caress  it  gently  with  tEe  fingers 
of  the  other,  and  wonder  if  there  wiUbe 
any  watching  and  yearning  in  the  bird 
kingdom,  for  the  absent,  dead  wnbler  ?  If 
the  mate  will  miss  it,  and  coo  tenderly  and 
sadly  in  his  loneliness  ?  If  the  little  ones 
will  sorrow  in  their  desolation  for  the 
mother  who  watched  the  brown  nest  so 
fiuthfuUy  t  Were  they  here — all  here — 
wonld  wey  come  and  look  down,  with 
sndi  meek-eyed  sadness  as  little  bird  sof- 
ferers  always  wear,  upon  the  friend  now 
sleeping  so  quietly  upon  my  hand ;  and 
"thereafter,"  would  they  follow  like 
mourners,  as  I  bore  it  away  to  its  tiny 
grave? 

This  thought  reminds  me  of  a  remark 
once  made  to  me  by  a  woman  of  great 
progressive  instincts — a  woman  who  had 
developed  to  that  point  of  spiftit  and  growth 
that  I  never  expect  to  attain — '*  That  the 
love  of  parents  for  their  children  was  no 
better,  and  no  more  lasting  than  the  mere 
instinct  of  the  animal  race,  it  being  only 
the  congeniality  of  character  and  sentiment, 
the  sympathy  of  mind  and  opinion,  that 
continues  afieptioh,  and  cemented  it  in  an 
everlasting  link  between  the  child  and  its 
parent" 

Now,  having  been  taught  something  en- 
taiely  different  from  this  theoiy ;  havmg 
gone  all  along  the  rose-wreathed  years,  up 
to  the  dawn  of  womanhood,  in  the  &ith 
that  sees  no  tie  so  beautiful,  so  eternal,  as 
that  between  father  and  child,  between  the 
mother  and  her  babe.  Having  read  so 
many  times — that  it  was  a  precious,  nevei^ 
to-be-forgotten  story  —  in  that  good  oIoJ 
Book,  so  many  have  professedly  out-mwn, 
of  the  one  tie  that  binds  man  to  his  Maker, 
so  surely,  so  safely,  so  eternally,  that 
'<  neither  death  nor  principalities,  nor  pow- 
ers," could  break  it — ^the  matchless  tie  of 
Fatherhood.  Having  thought  all  this  so 
long,  the  new-coined  wisdom  that  was  to 
overthrow  it,  "  struck  me  (as  a  young  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  said  the  first  dght  of 
]Niagara  did  her,)  rather  hard,"  and  I 
merely  folded  my  hands,  and  rocking  back 
and  forth  in  my  low  chair,  said  that  old 
"  Mooley  forgot  young  Bill "  when  he 
was  large  enough  to  be  yoked  to  the  sled, 
and  bring  home  the  bough  firom  the  wood, 
and  the  com  from  the  mill,  and  while  we 


patted  his  frill  ned^,  and  smoothed  his  red 
coat,  and  called  hmi  such  a  fine,  young 
ox,  she  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  him« 
and  to  think  only  of  little  "  Nell,",  wanr 
derinff  by  her  skle  in  the  meadow ;  that 
the  P^oebes,  coming  back  eveiy  spring  to 
re-build  the  old  nest  in  our  porch,  never 
brought  with  them  the  fledgelings  they  hid 
nursed  so  carefhlly  the  summer  before, 
and  built  only  for  other  wee  things,  seen- 
ingly  forgetting  that  they  had  any  <^der ; 
but  I  had  never  known  one  child  to  take 
the  mother's  love  from  another,  or  the 
brightest  and  dearest  baby  ever  to  draw 
to  itself  all  the  fiither's  jnide  in  an  older 
boy,  even  though  that  eldest  trod  awmr 
upon  the  verge  of  manhood,     No,  no,  I 
said ;  there  must  be  something  more  in 
the  parental  relation  than  mere  petdng,  or 
fondling,  or  tending  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren while  they  were  babies,  for  I  had 
never  known  a  child,  even  of  the  worst  of 
parents,  grow  entirely  away  from  the  love 
it  was  bom  with — ^from  the  heritage  GM 
gave  it  in  life's  beginning— even  though  it 
went  on  and  on  to  the  yeare  of  three-score- 
and-ten.     I  had  seen  it  turned  away  as 
irreclaimable,  by  those  who  seemed  to  for- 
get,  and  for  weary  months  and  dragging 
years  it  trod  the  downward  path,  until  I 
thought  all  the  Mossoms  of  its  soul  must 
be  burned  down  to  ashes ;  when  lo  !  up- 
on the  very  borders  of  the  grave,  it  wa&r 
dered  backward,  wandered  homeward,  sin- 
ful and  polluted  still ;  but  there  the  tremb- 
ling old  fotber,  who  said  he  cared  not 
whither  went  that  spirit  of  his  spirit,  i«- 
ceived  and  blessed  it,  and  the  wai^;ed  arms 
of  the  wan-cheeked,  and  whilome,  indif- 
ferent mother,  folded  about  it,  and  at  the 
last,  they  two  stood  togeUier — this    old 
man  and  his  old  wife— by  the  soft  flowing 
river  that  winds  amon?  graves,  and  rea(^ 
od  their  withered  hands  over  and  above  it, 
and  begged  of  Gh)d  to  give  thi»— their 
child — a  happy,  a  Ueesed  heaven,  in  the 
land  of  eternal  bloom. 

And  so  I  told  the  woman  that  I  oonld 
not,  then,  accept  her  thought ;  and  as  I 
sit  here  amid  the  glory  of  Sie  sunaet,  m 
old  idea  seems  to  have  flrown  just  enough 
(not,  however,  toward  £e  theory  i^  pre- 
sented,) to  let  me  query  if  the  parent 
birds  who  have  neglected  this  one  ao  long. 
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if  the  brothers  and  sifltersthat  have  kiK)wn 
her  iK>t  for  the  many  sammers  that  are 
gome ;  if  the  mate,  tme  as  he  has  been, 
and  fidthf  111,  were  to  see  her  now,  would 
ihey  gaze  upon,  her  with  that  inexpressi- 
ble emotiou;  would  th'ey  yearn  for  her 
WI&  that  inexhaustible  tenderness  that  is 
cAen  experienced  by  the  most  depraved  of 
hnuMui  kindred  ?  If  they  would,  then  are 
little  birds  immortal ;  and  I  wi^  it  were 
80,  that  the  birds*  and  the  flowers*  and 
the  trees,  might  live  forever,  not  with  that 
life  and  immortality  that  C(^  materialists 
BMan,  when  they  tell  us  nothing  can  ever 
die,  but  with  the  life  and  the  immortality 
that  bestows  on  the  bird-spirit  a  fiurer 
form  and  brighter  plumage,  and  a  sweeter 
soDg,  that  catohes  the  parting  breath  of  the 
dying  flower,  and  robes  it  with  a  form 
more  beautiful  than  all  the  dew  and  all 
the  sunshine  of  the  earth  could  make  it ; 
that  receives  the  last  sigh  of  the  erand  old 
tree,  when  the  hunter's  kaife  ha£  girdled 
it,  or  the  woodman's  axe  nadi  laid  it  low, 
and  dothes  it  with  a  ereener  foliaee,  and 
an  individual  beauty  mat  shall  be  destroy- 
ed no  more.  Tes;  I  wirii  it  were  so, 
that  I  oould  have  these  dear  old  pets 
a^in,  that  I  might  possess  them  all  in  the 
bright  land  where  i  am  going  by-and-by ; 
that  the  old  house  dog  that  lies  buried 
down  there,  under  the  locusts,  where  the 
ehild  has  pUnted  her  videts,  and  sown  her 
nrnaes,  could  come  and  curi  down  at  my 
net,  ami  lay  his  greats  black  head  in  my 
h^  and  look  up  into  my  foce  mik  his  ten- 
der eyes;  thai  the  birds  I  have  fondled 
and  fed,  should  sing  for  me  still ;  that  the^ 


flowers  I  have  nui  sed  should  flU  all  the 
air  with  their  old  fragrance  ;  that  the  trees 
I  have  watered,  and  under  whose  shadows 
I  have  dreamed  such  g^en  dreams,  were 
nunc,  to  be  unrobed  no/ more— mine,  glo- 
lioua  and  beautiful  fcfs  ever. 

And  yet  I  do  not  want  to  behold  them 
metamorphosed  into  other  forms.  I  want 
the  same  old  pets — ^brighter  and  beautiful 
it  may  be — but  the  same  old,  old  pets  still. 
I  should  not  want  to  see  the  feithfnl  old 
dog  changed  to  a  serpent— no,  nateven  to 
a  dove,  I  would  not  like  my  robins 
grown  to  beeties  cnr  to  humming  l^ds.  I 
never  wish  to  see  my  roses  become  thistles 
er  moning  glories.    I  don't  want  to  see 
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a  tree  **  developing  "  itself  into  anything 
else.  I  should  not  like  one  of  my  majes- 
tic old  oaks  to  as^me  the  form  of  an 
Ourang-Outang,  or  of  a  goldfinch  ;  but  I 
do  want  to  see  it,  a  thing  of  life,  thrice 
glory  crowned,  casting  its  dappled  shadows 
over  the  green  of  the  heavenly  shores. 

*'Bat  all  these  are  whimsicalities  — 
mere  foolish  vagaries — made  up,  dressed, 
and  trimmed  to  your  own  likiog,"  ex- 
claiiSs  some  great  wise  acre,  whose  head 
has  sounded  those  deeps  of  wisdom  that 
*  mine  can  nover  enter,  and  I  meet  his  ex- 
clamation with — *•  Well,  what  if  they  are  ? 
What  is  life  made  oi,  even  the  feirest, 
holiest  life,  what  b  it  full  to  overflowing 
widi,  but  these  sweet  thoughts,  these 
melodious  fenoies  —  each  one  ringing 
through  it, 
"  Like  a  goll^  Jewel  down  a  golden  stair." 

Aye,  what ;  but  these  weak,  foolish  vaga- 
ries, as  you  term  them  ? 

Then,  too,  I  always  did  have  strange 
opinions,  that  never  grew  in  books,  about 
these  things,  especially  about  the  trees, 
and  the  flowers,  and  the  birds,  and  I  used 
to  coax  Mildred  Yeme  out  with  me  when 
we  were  chUdren,  and  toll  her  how  dif- 
ferently the  thistles,  and  the  lilies,  and 
the  gentians  talked ;  and  how  the  oaki^ 
and  pmes  and  hemlocks,  and  willows,  con- 
versed together,  -and  Mildred  would  say  : 
*'  What  made  you  think  so  much  about 
these  things  at  first?  Did  your  father 
tell  you  ?  I  did'nt  used  to  care  so  much 
about  them;  now,  though,  it  seems  I 
i^uld'nt  live  without  the  tre^,  and  birds. 


Dd  little  flowers. 

We  talked  about  their  different  forms 
and  uses.  We  said  we  wondered  if  any 
one  but  us  thoudit  they  were  really  good 
for  anythmg?  If  anyone  but  our  two 
selves  liked  to  lie  out  all  day  under  the 
tree  shadows,  and  talk  with  them  as  they 
would  with  human  friends,  and  then  we 
queried  how  the  world  would  look  without 
them? 

Sometimes  we  sat  hr  into  the  star  light, 
and  whispered  our  thoughts  of  them  one 
to  the  other,  upon  the  green  banks  of  the 
Unadilla,  as  it  wound  among  the  willows 
and  by  the  mounteins,  and  gave  out  its 
mellow,  rippling  murmur,  to  the  gentle 
throbs  of  the  evening  air. 

Agabk  has  the  evenmr  come,  with  its 
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mellow  moonshine  enveloping  the  oakwood 
over  the  road,  and  folding  aroand  the 
lilacs  and  cedars,  and  casting  the  shadow 
of  the  honej-snckle  that  entwines  one  of 
the  pillars,  along  the  porch  floor,  and 
streaming  in  through  glass  door  and  win- 
dow, filling  the  room  with  a  soft,  mild 
Kght,  and  toning  down  the  throhbing, 
yearning  heart,  till  it  become  soft  and  gen- 
tle as  the  moonshine  itself.  There  is  not 
wind  enough,  autumn  evening  as  it  is,  to 
rustle  the  tree  leaves,  or  stir  the  clematis 
vines  that  hang  slender  and  drooping  from 
the  top  of  the^lgh  frame  The  old  dock 
tick-tacks  upon  the  bureau ;  but  no  other 
aound  disturbs  the  silence  about  me.  The 
child  at  my  feet  has  sung  her  evening 
hymn,  and  uttered  her  prayer  of  gratitude 
and  supplication,  and  foldiiu^  her  hands 
over  my  knees,  dropped  V  head  ^pon 
them  and  Mien  into  pleasanjb  dreams. 
Everything  seems  so  quiet,  so  peaceful,  aa 
though  in  all  the  universe  there  were  no 
ain  and  no  unrest. 

Years  ago,  a  sweet  poet,  sitiing  alone 
of  aa  autumn  evening,  with  only  his  little 
boy  for  companion,  imd  the  wind  moaning 
piteously  to  the  rain  that  beat  against  his 
windows,  wrote— 

*' There  is  one  who  hathloTed'  me,  4ebar'd 
from  the  day," 

And  as  the  sorrow,  grei^t  and  strong,  and 
the  yearning  that  would  not  be  hushed, 
stirred  his  heart  to  its  inmost  depths,  the 
earth  seemed  a  desert,  where  he  would  no 
longer  stay,  unless  he  could  call  back  the 
charmer  he  had  lost. 

And  yet,  trembling  as  my  soul  does 
night,  with  this  great  home  sickness,  it 
'  gives  not  out  that  piteous,  wailing  cry. 
AH  day  the  child  and  I  have  wandered, 
from  time  to  time,  down  the  shrub-border- 
ed walk,  and  leaned  over  the  rude  gate, 
and  look  away  up  the  hills  and  far  down 
the  valley,  with  a  strange  yearning  for  the 
loved  and  absent,  as  though  we  should,  as 
though  we  must,  get  sight  of  them  at  last ; 
and  when  she  has  turned  to  me  almost  in 
despair,  and  asked — **  When  shall  I  see 
Aunty  ?  When  will  uncle  come  ?  When 
will  cousin  May  be  here?"  I  have 
taken  her  little,  brown  face,  between  my 
hands,  and  told  her  that  she  should  cer- 
tainly  see  them  again ;  and  now  she  has 
fallen  asleep,   saying— "I  suppose  you 


mean  that  I  shall  see  them  when  I  go  to 
h^ven,  if  I  never  do  before ;  and  so  I'm 
gkd  that  grandoM  and  grandmas*  asd 
connns  Carrie  and  Franky,  are  Aon  now, 
becauae  its  so  beantifal,  and  they  neverll 
be  cold  any  more.'' 

So  my  thought  takes  up  tiie  little 
thought  of  the  child,  and  goes  on  beyond 
the  "  cold,"  and  sees  how  worse,  than  all 
the  torture  their  going  brought^  might  have 
been  the  deeoktion  that  oontinned  years 
would  have  given  onto  them  !  how  dark- 
er and  heavier^than  any  sorrow  ever  ea«s* 
ed  by  chilled  lip,  or  hushed  voice,  <»  Ta&- 
ished  face,  might  have  swept  over  them 
the  mad,  raging  billows  of  the  sea  of  life, 
while  we  who  wtnUd^  had  no  power  to 
save  I  No,  no ;  freed  frtNn  the  tempest, 
shut  away  from  sorrow,  folded  from  Uie 
tempter,  sweetly  resdng  upon  iJie  bosom 
of  thai  love  that  knows  no  change,  I 
would  not  caU  them  back  that  we  may 
m^  again.  Ihrther,  Oh,  Ood !  may  I 
lift  myself  up  unto  their  holy  oommunioB, 
and  get  reacy  fea  their  blessed  welcome. 

I  never  did  ezperienoe  the  least  fear  of 
death.  6hadoide8Sf  and  arched  with  nun- 
bows,  to  me  always  was  the  journey  to  die 
other  world.  Many  a  time  have  £  stc^d 
by  an  open  coffin,  when  a  little  ehild,  tmd 
thrown  m  my  gathered  roses,  and  smiled 
to  think  how  much  fiurer  were  the^oAers 
those  hands  were  gathering  then ;  and  I 
never  i^U  forcet  bow  strangely  my  little 
friend,  Mildred  Yeme,  (as  I  luive  called 
her,)  was  afi^cted,  wh«i,  one  day,  (after 
there  had  been  a  frin^ral  service  in  omr 
)  I  tried  to  comfort  her  with  my 
simiJe  faith. 


The  Bible  is  not  to  be  judged  in  all  re- 
spects like  a  history  composed  since  histo^ 
ry  became  a  scieDoe :  but  take  that  Ml 
volume,  which  has  survived  the  decay  of 
ages  and  the  shocks  of  revolution ;  wboee 
every  book  is  an  epoch,  whose  every  leaf 
almost  turns  over  a  century,  and  whose 
simple  narratives  open  to  us  the  experience 
and  link  us  to  the  sympathies  of  our  oom- 
mon  nature  four  thousand  years  ago ;  take 
it,  and  apply  to  its  records  the  same  tests 
you  apply  to  Polybins  or  Livy,  and  die 
sceptic,  if  his  scepticism  is  honest,  will  find 
less  room  for  his  cavils  and  his  i 
Ohapin^s  Living  Words. 
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LUES  F8R  A  BRIDAL   P  A  RT  Y.-LI  B  HT  AM  D  FLBWERS. 

BY  ICRS.  H.  a.   PERRT. 

Bring  flowers,  fireeh  flowers,  for  the  lair  young  bride ! 
Ye,  who  in  life's  morning  have  danced  by  her  side  ; 
And  weave  them  together  with  delicate  art 
For  the  brow  of  the  beautiful !  but  for  the  heart 
Bring  no  orange  blossoms,  tho'  glittering  with  dew ; 
Bring  the  eweets  of  pure  friendship,  the  old  and  the  new. 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  dear  young  bride ! 

Ye,  who  have  so  lovingly  walked  by  her  side  I 
'  Who  have  hushed  every  sigh,  every  tear  wiped  away. 

Since  her  eye  lids  unclosed  to  the  glory  of  day ; 

O  crown  your  rich  olToring  with  lieht  and  with  flowers  I 
,  Blend  the  purest  and  sweetest  for  life's  gladdest  hoars. 

God  help  y(m  to  trust  in  the  blessing  of  love  ; 
Its  streoffth  and  its  tenderness  0,  mav  he  prove, 
Who  hath  sooght  the  pet  bird  in  its  beautiful  bower ; 
Wno  hath  asked  and  received  the  bng  cl^erished  fl^er ! 

0  God !  make  him  faithfi^  to  love's  high  behesW 

In  the  infinite  only,  the  finite  may  rest. 

•  #•••• 

Had  he  asked  for  your  home,  'twere  a  trifle  to  this  ;  .    y  ^ 

Or  your  wealth  or  your  honor, — to  give  these,  were  bliss !  r      *  ** 

But  such  a  (tear  treasure  to  give  unto  Aim,  .r^    S, 

Not  knowing  but  sometime  his  love  may  grow  dim  ; —  '  "''*  ^".^ 
A  sacrifice  this,  no  affection  oah  make  '.  /'/ 

But  that  bom  with  life,  and  which  cannot  forsake.  ' ,   . ' 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  yonr  darling  bride, 

Ye,  who  have  just  taken  your  place  by  her  side  ! 

Flowers,  whose  beauty  and  fragrance,  shall  never  decay. 

Blooming  fairer  and  sweeter  as  life  wears  away  ; 

0,  the  bnght  sun  of  love  will  illumine  all  hours, 

Make  e'en  of  life's  desert,  a  garden  of  flowers  !  '^ . 

Bring  flowers,  ye  who  may,  for  the  gentle  yonng  bride ! 

1  send  kindlv  greetings ;  whatever  iStide  ^ 
May  those  two  lives  in  harmonyj^rmore  blend ! 

Or  the  great  Source  of  love  may^fhey  ever  depend 
To  gai£  them  through  this,  to  the  dear  home  on  high, 
Whose  lights  never  i»le,  and  whose  flowers  never  die. 
Norwichf  Conn. 

ACROSTIC. 'IN  MEMORIAI. 

And  thou  hast  vanished  in  thy  manhood's  prime 
Behind  the  cloud  which  hides  the  farther  shore  : 
Snsandalled  by  our  God,  thy  feet  no  more 
Lend  their  dear  echoes  ^o  the  shores  of  time. 

Thy  hands  which  wrought  in  patience  and  in  trust — 
•    On  God's  dear  work  and  never  knew  &tigue, — 
'Mid  other  scenes  with  His  own  saints  now  league, 
Perfecting  work  which  is  not  of  the  dust ! 
Knew  we,  Hke  thee,  the  secrets  of  that  clime — 
In  which,  0,  friend,  thy  blissful  toils  now  be. 
No  selfish  tears  could  mQ  again  for  thee, 
Safe,  side  and  blest  beyond-  the  wrecks  of  time !  ^    c.  y.^ 
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TRUE  LOVELINESfi. 


TRUE  LOVEUNESS. 

"  She  is  a  lovely  woman,  too." 

I  spoke  this  by  way  of  parenthesis  to 
the  young  friend  who  sat  beside  me.  He 
was  a  stranger  in  the  place,  and  I  was 
mentioning  to  him  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent gnests,  as  they  entered  the  parlor. 

He  smiled  quietly,  and  then  shrnggng 
his  shoulders  a  little,  siud  to  me,  '*  You 
must  look  at  her  through  the  eyes  of  af- 
fection for  tome  she  is  anything  but  love- 
ly. Just  notice  her  figure — ^it  has  more 
than  an  inclination  to  be  dumpish ;  it  is 
dumpish,  and  nothmg  else,  and  see  her 
hinds — her  fingers  are  r^uhir  stubs,  imd 
red,  too,  as  a  lobster's  claw;  and  her 
face,  gracious  heavens  !  she's  as  freckled 
as  a  j^oughboy,  her  nose  a  complete  turn- 
up, and  her  eyes  as  green  m  the  grass  in 
May.  Lovely  1 "  and  he  4ftook  his  bead, 
while  a  queer  grimace  distorted  his  hand- 
some countenance. 

"Yes,  lovely,*'  I  said,  emphatically. 
"  I'll  introduce  you  to  her  after  a  while, 
and,  mark  my  words,  before  you've  talked 
with  her  an  ^our,  you  will  forget  all  ^bout 
her  figure,  fingers,  and  freckles,  and  more 
than  tkat,  feel  inclined  to  say,  if  she  wasn't 
married,  I'd         ■ 

•*  Hold  on  there,  0  —  I"  he  exclaimed, 
••you're  piling  it  on  too  thick  entirely; 
but  hbt,  here  she  corner  Lovely !  yes, 
a  duck  on  land  I  " 

I  introduced  them.     He  was  too  truly 

r>lite  to  act  otherwise  than  gentlemanly, 
sat  beside  them  till  the  conversation  had 
taken  a  literary  turn,  and  then  I  wilA 
drew  to  another  part  of  the  room,  furtive- 
-  ly  watchin?  them  though.  He  did  not 
leave  her  side  for  a  moment,  though  there 
were  beautiful  and  brilliant  young  girls 
about  him,  and  dancing  and  waltzing  in 
each  spacious  room.  When  a  lively  march 
on  Ihe  piano  announced  that  the  supper 
room  was  opened,  he  politely  escorted  her 
thither,  and  I  saw  no  fwr  belle  receive  as 
delicate  attention  as  that  little  homely  wo- 
man. 

"  I  shall  have  to  look  to  you  for  some 
supper,  if  I  get  away  to-night,"  I  said, 
jocosely,  to  her  husband,  tiiing  his  arm 
at  the  time,  "  for  your  wife  has  made  a 
conquest  of  my  gallant 

'•  As  she  does  of  everybody,"  said  he, 


in  tones  that  betokened  a  heart  full  of 
honest  pride,  and  tiien  he  looked  over  to 
her  with  eyes  that  overfiowed  with  deep 
and  tender  affection. 

♦  ♦  ♦  "  Well,"  I  said,  dryly,  to 
my  young  friend,  as  we  walked  home, 

*•  what  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  M ,  now 

that  you  have  devoted  an  evening  to 
her?" 

**  0,  0 — ,  she  is  an  angel."  He  spoke 
enthusiaatically. 

"  With  a  freckled  feoe— " 

"Hush—" 

"  Red  fingers—" 

"  Be  still—" 

"  Dumpy  figure — " 

'*  Don't;  don't  recall  those  hasty  w<»d8. 
I  blush  only  to  think  of  them.  Ton  were 
right,  all  right  when  you  said  she  was  a 
lovely  woman,  and  yet,  till  now,  1  never 
thought  one  could  be  lovely  without  grace 
of  figure  or  beauty  of  feoe.  Lovely,  yes, 
as  an  angel." 

He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk  fiir- 
ther,  and  I  let  him  think  on  in  silence,  for 
I  knew  meditation  would  do  him  good. 
He  was  learning  a  lesson  that  I  had  learn- 
ed years  ago,  tihat  woman's  loveliness  is 
not  wrought  out  of  a  fiur  complexion,  a 
beautiful  face,  a  graceful  person,  or  the 
jewels  and  satins  that  make  brilliant  her 
apparel — that  it  is  not  the  glance  of  her 
eyes,  the  smile  of  her  lips,  the  delicate 
touch  of  her  fingers.  Nay,  nay ;  but  as 
another  has  truly  said,  "  her  pleasing  de- 
portment, her  chaste  conversation,  the 
sensibility  and  parity  of  her  thoughts,  her 
aflQible  and  open  disposition,  her  sympathy 
with  those  in  adversity,  and,  above  ail,  the 
humbleness  of  her  soul  that  constitutes  true 
loteliness.''  One  of  the  most  beaatiAil 
women  I  ever  knew,  excelling,  too,  in  all 
fominine  accomplishments,  was  the  most 
unlovely  one  —  a  fidse-hearted  friend,  a 
treacherous  wifo,  and  an  inhuman  mother. 
I  have  often  thought,  while  gazing  on  her 
countenance,  so  radiant  with  the  tints  and 
forms  of  beauty,  that  if  there  were  sooh 
things  as  fallen  angels,  she  was  one  ;  for  I 
felt,  aye,  knew,  that  for  eveiy  smile  that 
dimpled  her  lips,  an  unholy  thought,  had 
birth  within  her  heart  Oin  ^e  contrary, 
one  of  the  homeliest  women  I  ever  knew, 
unlettered,  ignorant  of  art  in  any  form,  or 
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seeomplishmeots  in  any  shape,  was  the 
most  truly  lovely— a  tender  friend,  a  de- 
voted wife,  a  setf^aorificing  mother,  an 
aagel,  verily,  all  but  the  wings.  I  never 
left  her  presence  without  feelyig  myself  ad- 
vanced in  every  Christian  grace — my  pow- 
ers, my  duties,  and  my  destiny  more  dear- 
ly than  ever  appreciated.  Ah  I  there  is  a 
heavenly  magnetism  about  true  loveliness 
that  wins  all  hearts  and  keeps  them  too. 


0.    A. 


LIRES  TO  A  MARRIED  DAUSHTER. 

BT  MB^.  H.    G.  PRBR7. 

When  thou  did*8t  le%T6  me  for  thy  chosen  one! 
I  thought  to  call  down  blessing  upon  thee: 
I  prayed  and  praying,  said  O  God,  my  God! 
**  And  Ur  God,'*  was  the  answer  giyen  to  me. 

Hy  thooght  was  sUyed,  I  queried  the  intent: 
Bat  fiiiling  to  attain,  I  urged  ray  plea 
By  saying  0,  my  Father!  quick  as  thought 
Came,  "  and  her  Father,* »  sweetly  unto  me. 

•  Softly  and  sweetly,  yet  l  knew  that  voice, 
Ugently  soothed  my  fears,  bid  doubt  to  flee; 
Dear  gi  t,  enfolding  every  g.xxl  m  one, 
The  mother's  God,  the  childrei/'s  ^od  wQl  be. 

I  rest  me  here,  the  teiripter  dare  not  come 
To  taunt  me  with  the  trials  that  may  be; 
I  fe%r  him  not  while  to  my  heart  I  hold 
This  promise  which  my  Father  giveth  me. 
•  ♦  •    •       ♦  •  •  « 

Oo  darlinff  child!  another  claims  thee  now, 
And  tho'  1  know  not  what  thy  lot  may  be. 
To  His  dear  will— who  orders  it— I  bow; 
fox  God-thy  mother's  God— will  be  with  thee. 

That  constant  joy  and  &ithfdl  love  attend 
Thine  every  step,  my  prayer  would  surely  be; 
let  on  this  blessed  promise  I'll  depend; 
Thy  mother's  God  through  aU,  wiU  be  with  thee. 

A  tangled  maze  thy  weary  feet  may  tread, 
A  barren  waste  thy  tearful  eyes  may  see; 
Iq  crooked  paths  my  darling  may  be  led ; 
Fear  not,  thy  mother's  God  will  be  with  thee! 

It  may  be  thine  to  ouU  the  fairest  flowers. 
And  pluck  the  sweetest  fruit  from  life's  glad 

tree; 
But  life  is  glorious  in  darkut  horirs. 
If  perfect  trust  in  God,  thy  portion  be. 

"Acquamt  thyself  with  Him,"  and  peace  aU 

way. 
And  gcod— beyond  thy  prayers— shall  come  to 

thee; 
For  God—thy  mother's  God— doth  surely  say, 
"  The  children's  God  and  Father,  will  I  be." 
AbruricA,  Conn, 


TNITRERStDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.    XX. 

Death  among  the  Flowers— Mannfhctures  of 
Naples  —  Churches-  Leavi»  Taking—  Strada 
Ferrata  to  Oapua^— By  Vettura  to  Rome — 
Of  the  Journey  Thither-  Arrival  and  Settle- 
ment 

Retaming  with  some  friends  from  an 
excnrsion  in  the  yicinity  of  Naples,  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  procession  of 
priests  and  mcmks,  which,  in  the  distance, 
looked  like  a  festal  train.  Upon  a  nearer 
approach,  the  m:8t  prominent  object  ap- 
peared to  be  a  large  waxen  doll,  tastefully 
arrayed,  lying  upon  an  open  litter,  pro- 
fusely strewn  with  fresh  nowers  of  every 
hue.  Supposing  it  to  be  one  of  those 
street  parades  in  honor  of  some  saint,  or 
miracle,  which  are  so  common  in  Sontheiu 
Italy,  we  examined  the  pageant  with 
curious  eyes,  thinking  possibly,  half  amus- 
ed and  balf  pityingly,  how  much  an  ig- 
norant and  superstitious  people  were  de- 
pendent upon  these  senseless  shows  for 
their  enjoyment ;  when,  looking  upon  the 
little  painted  figure  lying  upon  its  bod  of 
flowers,  as  the  procession  swept  slowly 
past  our  carriage,  the  -truth  suddenly 
flushed  upon  us  with  a  strange  thrill. 
This  was  no  idle,  meaningless  pageant,  but 
a  funeral  train  !  And  that  little,  sleeping 
image,  with  painted  cheeks  and  lips,  made 
00  life-like  by  art,  was,'  in  truth,  death 
among  the  flowers ! 

What  a  touching  pathos  ihis  discovery 
gave  to  the  scene,  which,  but  a  moment 
gefore,  was  gazed  upon  with  merely  ouri* 
ous  eyes  I 

Instantly  brought  into  sympathy  with 
that  stranger  band,  (for  there  we  recog-' 
nized  a  common  sorrow  and  common  need,) 
how  beautifully  significant  was  the  sight ! 
The  chanting  priests  and  conaeiTated 
banners,  the  flower-strewn  conch,  and  the 
lovely  little  one,  arrayed  in  festal  gar- 
ments, lying  there,  borne  along  in  the 
open  air  and  bright  sunlight,  to  its  place 
of  rest — all,  all  combined  to  render  the 
efl^t  one  of  deep  and  tender  interest. 

Was  it  because  in  Italy,  the  land  of 
beauty  and  swsetness,  that  we  were  made 
to  feel  the  peculiar  grace  and  appropriate- 
ness of  this  arrangement,  because  it  har- 
monized so  perfectly  with  the  character  of 
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the  climate  and  tbe  people  ?  or.  whether 
(notwithstanding  the  many  absurd  and 
even  shocking  superstitions  connected  with 
papal  rites,)  there  was  manifested,  in  this 
instance  before  us,  that  true,  Christian 
idea,  in  thus  throwing  around  the  depar- 
ture of  children  such  pleasant  and  beauti- 
ful infbences,  which  the  soul  recognized  at 
once  as  fittmg  and  satis&otory  !  Possibly 
the  remembrance  of  our  first  acquaintance 
with  death,  when  a  timid,  drinking  child, 
and  the  mysterious  terror  inspired  by  the 
ghastly  accompaniments  then  deemed 
proper  upon  funeral  occasions,  might  have 
rendered  the  contrast  more  striking  in 
fkvor  of  the  higher  Christian  idea  pervad- 
ing the  ceremonial  of  this  scene  before  uls. 

It  is  both  astonishing  and  amusing  to 
see  how  many  means  mese  cunning,  idle 
Neapolitans  resort  to  for  picking  up  cop- 
pers sufficient  to  supply  their  limited 
wants,  without  the  trouble  of  labor,  which 
seems  to  be  boUi  against  their  constitution 
and  determination.  Standing  one  after- 
noon with  a  gentleman  and  lady,  leaning 
over  the  iron  railing  which  divided  the 
"  Giardino  Beale  "  ftom  the  waters  of  the 
harbor  below,  our  quiet  enjovment  of 
gazing  upon  the  pleasant  view  oefore  us, 
the  musical  plash  of  the  waves  beneath 
us,  keeping  time,  as  it  vrore,  to  the  half 
dreamy  song  which  went  murmuring  aloog 
through  the  hean^s  corridors,  was  suddenly 
iiTterrupted  by  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
young  Lazaroni  who  swarm  the  shore,  in- 
tent upon  turning  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  a  copper,  to  account. 

Himseff  ani  companions  had  been 
drawn  towards  our  group,  which  they 
'  quickly  recognized  as  strangers,  and  with 
animated  voice  and  gestures,  commenced 
entreating  the  gentleman  with  us  to  throw 
him  some  *' picciole  monie"  into  the 
water,  intimating,  by  a  succession  of  most 
eloquent  pantomimes,  quite  indescribable, 
how  he  would  astonish  **  II  Signore  "  by 
diving  into  the  sea  for  it.  Don't  give  it 
him,  suggested  the  lady ;  but  her  hus- 
band, amused  at  the  young  rogue's  good 
natured  persistency,  and  desiring  to  see 
what  would  oome  of  the  afiair,  as  well  as 
to  test  how  much  of  the  amphibious  there 
might  be  in  this  **  genus,"  decided  to  in- 
vest the  coveted  picciole  in  the  speculation, 


and  langhinfly  tossed  a  silver  eoin  into 
the  waves  below.  To  the  dismay  (^  Mrs. 
M.  and  ourself  (who  were  watching  this 
little  scene  with  some  degree  of  interest,) 
the  grinning  scamp  commenced  divesting 
himself  of  his  raiment,  (which,  at  most, 
wa^  by  no  means  superfluous,)  while  after 
a  quick  exchange  of  glances,  half  tragic, 
half  comic,  accompanied  by  a  certain  ting- 
ling of  blood  in  the  face,  we  were  on  the 
point  of  beating  a  hasty  retreat  when  the 
young  heathen,  stopping  short  of  actual 
nudity,  deliberately  waded  out  firom  the 
shore,  and  coolly  picking  up  the  money, 
held  it  up  with  such  ar  good  natured, 
knowing  look  of  cunning,  as  though  fully 
appreciating  the  ludicrousness  of  the  trick, 
that  we  all  laughed  heartily  at  the  "  sell*^ 
and  returned  to  our  lodgings  quite  merrily, 
when  we  related  the  little  incident  to  F., 
who  was  quite  edified  by  this  proof  of  our 
genume  verdancy^  albeit  he  would  have 
been  hoaxed  in  the  same  way  had  he  been 
present  upon  a  similar  occasion. 

We  were  much  interested  in  examining 
the  beautiful  coral  shell,  and  lava  omar 
ments,  here  manufactured  so  extensively 
as  to  have '  become  a  speciality  unong  me 
Neapolitan  business.  Large  quantities 
are  annually  exported — the  cond  being 
the  most  expensive.  Probably  the  sale  di 
this  article  alone  reaches  a  heavy  sum 
yearly,  as  it  is  considered  quite  dearabley 
and  finds  a  ready  market.  The  kid  gloves 
of  Naples  are  celebrated  for  their  cheap- 
ness, and  form  a  considerable  article  of 
trade,  affording  employment  to  hundreds 
of  women ;  but  the  work  must  be  pitlullj 
remunerated,  judging  from  the  cheapness 
of  these  articles  of  wear.  They  are,  how- 
ever, inferior  in  qualltv  to  the  French 
gloves,  with  prices  usually  corresponding 
to  the  difference. 

Large  quantities  of  polished  tile  for 
flooring,  chimney  ornaments,  &c.,  are  here 
made ;  they  are,  usually,  gaily  painted 
and  glazed,  by  a  process  shnilar  to  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary 
crockery  ware  ;  but  there  is  no  great  de- 
gree of  artistic  skill  displayed  either  in  the 
design  or'  finish  of  them,  though  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  utility,  they  are  of  much  value 
where  wood  is  scarce,  and  the  heat  ot 
the  climate    renders  these    cool,  earthen 
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BootSf  both  oomfertaMe  and  pleasant  to 
the  eye. 

Of  this  matarial,  thoiigh  yaryinfl;  in 
qnali^,  are  made  the  lu>ge  suppty  of 
VBBoa  in  imitation  of  the  antique  found  in 
Naples.  Etrasoan,  Grecian  and  Pompeiian 
▼aaes  and  jars  are  imitated  with  such  fidel- 
ity that  a  casual  observer  could  scarce  dis- 
tingnish  them  from  their  originals. 

The  churches  of  Naples  are  more  showy 
than  ardslic,  and  weary  one  with  their 
profusion  of  paint  and  gilding.  They 
nomber  three  hundred,  and  embrace  a 
great  yarietr  of  style,  and  date  from  the 
mirteenth  down  to  the  {Mreeent  eentuiy. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  spacious 
18  one  of  the  latter  class,  —  that  of  "  San 
Francesco  and  Paulo/'  a  circular  edifice, 
boih  somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  Pan- 
theon,  fooed  with  a  wide  portico,  support- 
ed by  lofty  Ionic  columns. 

We  were  much  struck  with  a  painting 
m  the  interior — "  The  baptism  of  Christ," 
which  interested  us  not  more  from  its  be- 
ing the  first  delineation  of  this  subject 
which  we  had  noticed,  than  by  the  exquis- 
ite rendering  of  that  sublime  scene.  The 
Saviour  is  repreranted  as  just  emerging 
from  the  water,  one  foot  immersed  in  the 
crystal  stream,  and  shining  with  that  pe- 
culiar lustre  natural  to  objects  seen  oe- 
neath  the  surface  of  limpid  water.  The 
whole  attitude  is  majestic  yet  graceful, 
and  the  upturned  face  is  one  of  sweetness 
and  benignity,  rarely  excelled.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  paintings  seen  at  Naples, 
which  strongly  impressed  us,  and  still 
lives,  a  beautiful  memory  in  our  heart. 
The  church  of  "  San  Severo"  possesses 
some  remarkable  spechuens  of  statuary ; 
a  veiled  figure,  and  a  group  called  **  Vir- 
tue and  Vice,"  the  formef  represented  as 
shielding  by  its  wings,  a  child  from  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  who  is  endeavoring 
to  throw  a  net  around  its  desired  victim. 
The  open  work  cut  into  the  solid  marble 
is  a  curiosity  of  its  kind,  but  partakes  per 
haps,  more  of  mechanical  skill  than  of 
high  artistic  merit. 

At  length  the  morning  for  our  depar- 
ture came,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  leav- 
ing much  of  mterest  unvisited,  after  our 
ten  day's  stay ;  but  Rome  lay  before  us 
in  the  distance,  and  time  pressed.     To 


the  rainy  weather  (for  which  we  had  made 
no  calculation  in  planning  our  tarry  in 
Naples)  we  must  attribute  our  disappoint- 
ment in  losing  several  pleasant  excursions, 
and  as  whatever  else  may  be  properly  said 
to  go  wrong  in  this  changeful  world,  the 
weather  must  he  right,  because  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Divine  power, 
we  contented  ourselves  with  the  tnought 
that  in  ihu  case,  all  was  for  ihe  best ! 

Taking  an  affectionate  leave    of  the 
pleasant  party  left  behind,  we  staited  in 
nne  spirits  on  our  journey,  by  **  Strada 
Ferrata,"   to  Capua,  where  we  were  to 
meet  our  *'  vetturmo/'  who  had  preceded 
us  to  that  place  the  night  before,  where 
wo  found  him  in  waiting  with  the  carriage. 
After  some  delay,   during  which,  as  was 
our  wont,  we  strayed  into  a  church  near 
at  hand, — the  luggage  was  adjusted,  and 
our  party  of  four  snugly  settled  in  the 
comfortable  conveyance  were  rollmff  brisk- 
ly along  the  excellent  road  through  a  re- 
gion of  fertility  and  beauty.      The  whole 
day's  drive  was  crowded  by  a  succession  of 
lovely  scenes,  quite  enchanting  in  their 
variety,  and  the  many  interesting  associa- 
tions connected  with  this  classical  region. 
A  fine  suspension  bridge  spans  the  river 
"  Guvigliano,"    over  which  we  passed. 
This  utilitarian  piece  of  work  contrasted' 
singularly  with  the  fossilized  towns  and 
ruins  of  past  times  on  our  route,  and  was 
hailed  by  young  America  as  one  hop^^ 
sign  for  the  future  of  these  Neapolitans. 
It  was  still  light  when   we  reached  our 
stoppii^  place  for  the  night, — '*  Mola  di 
Gbeta/^— that  stronghold  so  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  which, 
not  long  after,  was  destined  to  be  the  place 
of   refuge   for  the  detested   **  Bornba," 
wh(»n  we  had  left  in  his  palace  at  Naples, 
guarded  by  his  armed  soldiery  and  black- 
throated  cannon  (always  the  supporters  of 
despotism.)     Here,  too,  the  Pope  had  fled 
during  the  revolution  of  Rome,  in  1858, 
remaining  here  until  re-installed  once  more 
in  his  papal  chair  by  the  aid  of  French 
bayonets  :  and  hither  again,  if  the  wheels 
of  progress  so  tend, — ^it  may  be  that  the 
white  haired  old  man  shall  come  to  escape 
the  destruction  which   threatens  the  pre- 
tended infallible !      Rain  fell  in  copious 
showers  during  the  night,  adding  freshness 
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to  the  air  and  beauty  to  the^  landscape, 
which  made  our  morning's  ride  deUghtral. 
The  town  of  "  Mola,"  besides  being 
most  charmingly  situated  upon  an  eleva- 
tion overlookmg  the  sea,  is  rendered  more 
interesting  from  being  conneoted  with  the 
name  and  fete  of  Cicero.  The  inn  where 
we  stopped  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
orator's  yiila,where  considerable  of  his  time 
was  spent.  Not  fer  from  there  he  met  his 
tragic  end  by  the  da^rs  of  the  Trium- 
yirate  of  Rome— ana  by  the  road  side 
stands  the  ruins  of  his  tomb,  a  massive 
pile  of  masonry,  once  coated  with  marble, 
out  now  a  rough  tower  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, unsightly  in  its  decay.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  earthly  monuments  erected  in  hon- 
or of  himan  greatness  I 

As  we  started  from  the  hotel  that  morn- 
ing, we  found  the  court-yard  crowded  with 
a  loathsome  assemblage  of  beggars,  whose 
importunities  for  alms  were  perfectly  deaf- 
ening. In  no  place  had  we  been  beset 
with  so  dreadful  a  crowd  of  diseased  hu- 
manity, and  we  breathed  a  long  sigh  of 
relief  as  well  as  of  pity  When  once  &rly 
escaped  from  their  presence. 

"  Fondi"  and  "  Itri,"  were  two  of  the 
worst  places  on  this  route  to  Rome— for 
many  years  they  were  the  head-quarters  of 
bands  of  brigands  who  infested  the  coun- 
try, and  dark  tales  of  murder  are  still  told, 
as  having  been  of  frequent  occurrence  un- 
til* within  the  last  twenty  years.  At  the 
former  dirty  old  town,  our  passports  were 
examined,  and  right  glad  were  we  to  es- 
cape horn  those  dark,  narrow  streets,  and 
the  dangerous  looking  swarm  of  men  who 
surrounded  us  as  we  waited  the  necessary 
official  signatures  upon  entering  the  '*  Ro- 
mania" or  Pope's  especial  dominions. 
Daring  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  which,  under  the  bright  sky, 
of  that  pleasant  day  we  found  to  be  quite 
the  reverse  of  what  we  had  expected.  A 
broad  expanse  of  delicious  green*  out- 
spread on  either  side,  an  excellent  roadj 
well  shaded  by  trees,  with  the  wide  canal, 
(upon  which  has  been  expended  so  much 
labor  and  treasure)  now  swollen  to  a  rapid 
river,  sleek,  fat  bullocks,  of  that  soft  color 
known  as  ashes  of  roses,  being  driven 
along  by  teamsters  clad  in  picturesque 
costume,  oooasionally  a  few  women  washing 


dothes  in  tihe  stream—^  asoatod  m  mak- 
ing up  a  picture  at  once  cheerful  and  in- 
viting. But  the^^me  soene  under  a  okmdy 
sky,  or  at  night,  would  probably  look 
much  less  pleasant,  and  few  travellers  are 
so  reckless  of  life  or  health  as  to  ri&  their 
exposure  from  tho  malaria  of  this  yicinity 
after  nightfall.  Of  how  we  sauntered  on 
for  miles  over  1^  tract  of  country,  leaving 
driver  and  carriage  behind  us — of  how  we 
we  beheld  that  sacredly  interesting  spot, 
oki  '*  Appii  Forum,"  and,  with  the  good 
apostle,  took  heart  on  the  way — how  we 
lodged  at  Oistema,  and  lunched  at  Alba- 
no— saw  the  huge  dome  of  St.  Peters,  13 
miles  then  distant ! — ^how  we  rode  on,  oyer 
the  Campagna,  bestrewn  with  ruins  of  the 
ancient  empire,  and  entering  the  gates  of 
Rome  before  sun-setting,  found  ourselves 
at  our  hotel  on  **  Via  Condotti,"  near 
the  "Piazza  del  Spagna,"  we  can  only 
glance  at  here,  leaving  for  another  occasion 
those  slight  sketchings  of  days  spent  in  the 
Imperial  city,  with  their  passing  experi- 
ences, which  may  occupy  a  leisure  hoar. 
LiifrecU  Best.  m.  c.  g. 


OVER  THE  RIVER. 

BT    MISS    M.    BKMIOK. 

Over  the  river!    They  wait  us  there, 
lo  lands  than  the  sunset  skies  more  fiur; 
They  who  have  passed  o'er  the  swollen  tide. 
Who  one  by  one  have  g^ne  ftrom  our  side; 
God  called,  and  we  shrank  in  pain  and  tears 
From  the  lonely  parting  of  earthly  years; 
Wildly  we  prayed,  but  be  knew  the  Jay 
Which  the  pain  of  parting  should  melt  away. 

Over  the  rirer !    They  wait  us  there ; 
0!  the  air  is  sweet  and  the  skies  are  &ir! 
They  look  on  our  toiling,  our  grief  and  woe. 
And  with  angel  pity  their  bosoms  glow; 
They  see  us  tiunt  in  our  weary  strite. 
They  see  the  sins  of  our  hidden  life. 
But  the  end  they  see,  and  the  happy  day 
When  sorrow  and  tin  shall  be  put  away ! 

Over  the  river!    They  wait  us  there, 
Do  we  think  of  this  in  our  gloom  and  care  7 
Do  we  think  of  this  by  the  narrow  sod 
That  veils  the  friend  who  has  soared  to  God! 
As  we  look  on  the  marble,  cold  and  white. 
Do  we  think  of  the  face  that  is  clothed  in  light  T 
The  eyes  ihat  beam  with  the  love  of  old  7 
The  heart  that  loves  with  a  love  untold ! 

Over  the  river!    For  ut  the  day 
Must  come  when  the  mort*!  is  rent  away^ 
The  solemn  day  when  alone  with  God 
The  dreaded  path  must  by  us  be  trod. 
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It  leadi  to  thett  I  shall  we  trtmblini;  stmnd 
As  we  near  the  yerge  of  the  beaatifdl  land! 
It  leads  to  them!  O,  how  blest  the  day 
When  the  clouds  or  parting  Uiall  break  away. 

Over  the  riyer!    Our  Father's  hand 

WiU  lead  us  on  to  the  HeaTenly  land: 

He  who  has  lea  us,  day  by  day. 

Through  the  perilous  path  and  the  thorny  way, 

UTill  bring  us  aafy  through  the  last,  last  strife, 

Into  the  joys  of  the  Better  Idfe; 

Will  giye  us  back  on  that  peaoefiil  shore, 

The  mends  we  have  lost,  for  Evermore, 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

BY  BBV.  B.  PKEBBS. 

The  nature  and  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who 
realize  that  our  physical  well-being  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  our  usefulness.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  our  call- 
ing, we  are  only  efficient,  so  fer  as  we 
bave  a  sound  body  in  which  to  act.  It  is 
gi-atifyin^  to  see  that  parents  in  the  train- 
ing of  children,  are  paying  more  attention 
to  this  subject.  It  is  idso  to  be  hoped 
that  our  tastes  in  fashion,  will  be  deteiv 
mined  more  and  more  by  the  laws  of 
health. 

The  athletic  exercises  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  were  not  without 
their  utility.  They  were  not  free  from 
barbarisms,  for  they  were  practiced  among 
a  barbarous  people  ;  but  if  customs  simi- 
lar to  them,  with  the  objectionable  elimi- 
nated, were  established  among  us,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  a  blessing  to  our  descendants. 
If  we  would  hereafter  preserve  among  our 
people  the  vigor  that  was  imparted  to  our 
fiithers  by  the  pioneer  life  they  lived,  we 
must  respect  the  laws  of  physical  growth. 
We  must  develop  the  bodily  faculties  of 
our  children—give  toughness  to  iheir  sin- 
ews, strength  to  their  muscles,  and  vigor 
to  the  whole  physical-  man.  We  have 
grossly  neglected  the  laws  of  our  physical 
well-being.  We  have  had  a  dyspeptic 
dread  of  K^ossness.  Our  sense  of  renne- 
nient  has  been  inspired  by  oatmeal  fi;ruel. 
Our  ideal  of  beauty,  as  a  picture  of  broth- 
er Jonathan  will  show,  has  been  fulfilled 
by  a  reduction  of  muscular  fibre,  a  pale 
hee  and  a  slender  form.  The  fashion- 
plates  of  the  past  generation,  would  fur- 
nish an  interesting  study,  as  well  as  a 
confirmation  of   this  facti     The  dress  of 


our  'mothers,  has  been  arranged,  not  so 
as  to  transmit  vigor  and  health,  but  de- 
formity and  weakness  to  their  children. 

At  least  thirty  years  ago,  a  journal  pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  held  the  fol- 
lowing language  on  this  subject :  **  Fe- 
males should  be  early  taught  the  impor- 
tant fict  that  beauty  cannot  in  reality  ex- 
ist independent  of  healthy  and  that  the 
one  is  absolutely  unattainable  without  the 
other.  In  vain  do  they  hope  to  preserve 
their  complexion,  to  give  a  roseate  hue  to 
their  cheeks,  or  to  augment  the  grace  and 
symmetry  of  their  forms,  unless  they  are 
cautious  to  preserve  the  whole  frame  in 
health,  vigor  and  activity.  Beauty  of 
complexion  and  shape,  is  nothing  more 
than  visible  health — a  pure  mirror  of  the 
perfect  performance  of  the  internal  funo- 
tions,  and  of  their  harmony  with  the  ex- 
ternal portions  of  the  system ;  the  certain 
effects  of  pure  air,  cheerfrilness,  tempe- 
rance, and  of  exercise  uninterrupted  by 
any  species  of  unnatural  restraint 

Fanny  Fem,  in  her  quaint  way,  in  a 
recent  Ledger,  says :  '*  The  day  when  it 
was  considered  interesting  and  lady-like  to 
be  always  ailing  has  gone  by.  Good 
health,  fortunately,  is  the  fashion.  A 
rosy  cheek  is  no  lon^r  considered  '  vul- 
var,' and  a  fiiir,  shapely  allowance  of 
flesh  on  the  bones  is  considered  'the 
style.'  Perhaps  the  great  secret  that 
good  looks  cannot  exist  without  good 
health,  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  care  now  taken  to  obtain  it; 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  future  genera- 
tions are  the  gainers  all  the  same.  A 
languid  eye  and  a  waxy,  bloodless  com- 
plexion, may  go  beggrag  now  for  admira- 
taon.  The  '  elegant  stoop '  in  the  shoul- 
ders, formerly  considered  so  aristocratic, 
has  also  miraculously  disappcfared.  Wo- 
men walk  more  and  ride  less  ;  they  have 
rainy  day  suits  of  apparel,  too,  which  su- 
jperfluity  never  was  known  to. exist  afore- 
time, sunshine  being  the  only^  atmosphere 
in  which  the  human  butterflv  was  suppos- 
ed to  float.  In  short,  '  ihe  nragile  women 
of  America '  will  soon  exist  only  in  the 
acid  journal  of  some  English  traveller, 
who  will,  of  course,  stick  to  the  by-gone 
fact  as  a  still  present  reality,  with  a  dog- 
ed  pertinacity  known  only  to  that  amiable 
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nation/'  Contrast  tbe  spirit  of  *the  former 
quotation  with  this,  and  you  cannot  &il 
to  perceive  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  views  ayod  costoms  of  the 
world  on  this  subject. 

Flesh  is  heir  to  weakness  and  deformi- 
ty. These  cannot  be  wholly  driven  from 
the  world.  But  why  should  they  not  be 
less  frequent  ?  May  we  not,  as  a  people, 
become  physical  y  stronger,  healthier,  and 
more  perfect  ?  i>ian  may  educate  himself 
physically  as  well  as  mentally.  And  this 
is  to  be  donCt  not  alone  by  seeking  healthy 
food,  wholesome  air ;  but  by  some  useful 
or  innocent  employment — work,  or  exer- 
cise by  which  our  physical  ftinctions  may 
be  called  into  active  play.  It  is  a  stem, 
a  relentless  fact  —  that  things  unem- 
ployed will  rust  out  much  sooner  than  they 
will  wear  out,  if  rightly  employed.  Ma- 
chinery kept  in  use  remains  smooth  and 
bright ;  left  to  stand  idle,  it  rusts,  falls 
into  dilapidation  and  decay.  So  with 
our  bodily  functions.  They  were  made  to 
be  kept  in  action.  Their  health  and  ac- 
tivity depend  upon  employment.  In  this 
way  our  powers  of  endurance  may  be 
strengthened,  and  our  capadity  for  all 
kinds  of  work  may  be  greatly  increased. 
We  can  hardly  fix  any  limits  to  what  is 
possible.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Winship, 
recently  given  to  the  public,  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  &ct.  By  [^ysical  ex- 
ercise, we  may  overcome  in&:mities,  coun- 
teract, if  not  wholly  overcome,  hereditary 
diseases ;  and  thus  do  something  ourselves 
to  retrieve  the  shortcommgs  of  our  ances- 
tors from  which  we  may  be  suffering. 

By  repeated  efforts  to  memorise,  you 
may  so  strengthen  the  memory  that  it  will 
retain  facts,  figures,  and  words,  with  com- 
parative ease.  By  constant  practice  in 
discerning  objects  in  the  woods,  or  on  the 
sea,  you  may  greatly  quicken  the  strength 
of  the  eye  or  the  ear.  Sailors  and  hunters 
give,  of  this  fact,  the  clearest  proof,  by 
their  experience.  The  accustomed  eye  of 
a  sailor  will  descry  a  sail  on  the  sea  long 
before  an  ordinary  land  lubber  can  fix  his 
eye  upou  it,  and  determine  exactly  where 
it  is.  A  skilful  woodsman  will  hear  the 
£uniliar  sounds  of  game,  will  know  where 
to  look  for  it,  and  will  find  it  with  a  &r 
keener  perceptioxi  than  an  unaccustomed 


peasant  or  shop  boy.  The  sdrengtb  of 
the  blacksmith's  right  ann^  shows  what 
may  be  done,  tQ  some  extent,  with  every 
organ  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Winship  developed  his  physical 
strength  by  regular,  systomado  training; 
to  the  marvellous  rapacity  of  lifting  over 
two  thousand  pounas.  But  his  exp&' 
rience,  in  developing  this  strength,  is  th# 
most  instructive.  It  not  only  gave  him 
pleasure,  and  furnished  a  constant  incen- 
tive to  renewed  e£R)rt,  to  find  that  day  bj 
day  he  was  gaining  stcengdi,  but  as  ho 
gained  in  strmoth  he  gained  in  health. 
He  says : — **  I  diwsover^i  that  with  every 
day's  development  of  my  strength,  there 
was  an  increase  of  my  ability  to  resist  and 
overcome  all  fleshly  ailments,  pains,  and 
infirmities, — a  discoveir  which  subsequent 
experience  has  so  amply  confirmed,  that, 
if  I  were  called  on  to  condense  the  propo- 
sition which  sums  it  up  into  a  formula,  it 
would  be  in  these  words:  Mtrenath  is 
health  r 

If  strength  is  so  essential  to  health,  its 
importance  will  be  still  more  apparent, 
when  we  cdnsider  how  essential  health  is 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  every  possible 
form  in  which  existence  proffers  it  to  us. 
Mark  well  the  fact,  that  in  our  present 
state  of  being,  the  physical  man  is  the 
basis  of  our  welfare  ana  ability.  It  is  the 
only  medium  through  which  we  can  make 
ourselves  felt.  It  is  the  organism  with 
which  God  has  endowed  us,  to  secure  ^e 
purposes  of  this  life,  and  through,  whose 
various  and  interesting  functions,  we  must 
expect  to  act  for  the  present.  The  high* 
est  achievemente  of  thought,  of  literature, 
and  of  science,  can  be  best  enjoyed,  and 
best  attained  in  a  sound  and  vigorous 
body.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  spe- 
cific blessings  of  good  health. 
"  1.  In  health  alone  can  we  enjoy  life. 
In  spite  of  the  asceticism  that  has  been 
practiced,  and  sometimes  taught  by  those 
who  have  called  themselves  Chris!  ians;  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  Gt)d  gave  us  this 
life  to  be  enjoyed.  I  do  not  think  he 
meant,  unless  for  sinfulness,  fbr  violations 
of  law,  that  we  should  eke  out  this  life  in 
weakness  and  suflfering.  Ood  looks  with 
pleasure  upon  rosy  cheeks.  He  likea 
what  he  makes,  better  than  he  does  man's 
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work.  He  likes  bealtli  better  ihtn  mck- 
11688.  The  diseases  incident  to  this  life, 
are  the  product  of  violation,  and  we  are 
tlie  ones  guil^  of  all  violations.  Health, 
therefore,  is  God's  work,  sickness  is  our 
own  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
Ood  likes  his  part  of  this  worL  better  than 
be  does  ours.  By  the  very  enjoyment 
with  which  he  animates  a  healthy  frame, 
be  distinctly  says  : — **  There,  that  is  what 
I  delight  in.  Seek  that  as  the  great  good 
of  your  present  state,  and  make  yourself 
possessor  of  all  the  happiness  which  I  have 
attached  to  an  obedience  of  my  laws." 

2.  In  health  akne/  can  we  attend  to 
hunneu  as  it  should  be  attended  to  We 
cannot  get  on  veiy  well  in  this  world  with- 
out some  employment.  The  most  of  us 
are  so  situated,  diat  wants  of  wife,  chiU 
dren  and  home  eannot  well  be  supplied 
withWt  some  kind  of  business.  Now,  em- 
ployment lawfully  pursued,  is  not  only 
eonduciye  to  heaiUi,  but  health  preserved 
enables  us  to  do  the  woik  that  may  fall  to 
our  lot  with  more  ease  and  cheerfulness. 
The  mind  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  body, 
if  not  clearer,  can  work  to  better  advan- 
tage, and  widi  greater  ease  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  business  involves.  Besides, 
health  will  enable  you  to  find  pleasure  in 
die  very  toil  you  are  called  upon  to  per- 
fi»in. 

I  have  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  need 
of  health  in  the  work-shop  and  the  oount- 
ing-room.  It  is  equally  essential  in  the 
parlor,  the  kitchen,  and  the  nursery.  A 
healthy  mother,  a  vigorous  housewife,  is 
DO  small  blessing  to  a  family.  She  is  the 
genial,  healtb-giving  focus  of  the  family 
drele.  Her  home  is  cleanly,  her  cham- 
bers are  filled  with  sweet,  fresh  air,  and 
her  children  are  well  fed  and  well  clad. 
They  receive  their  life  and  inspiration  from 
her,  and  grow  up  to  be  wise,  virtuous,  and 
healthy. 

8.  hvii  again  :  health,  let  us  remem- 
ber, has  much  to  do  with  an  upright  and 
virtuous  life.  Bad  men  not  only  subject 
themselves  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  sickness 
and  infirmity,  but  through  infirmity,  good 
men  often  appear  less  good  than  they  really 
are.  It  requires  a  very  stroug  wiU  to 
triumph  over  physical  infirmity.  Indi- 
gestion hiiB  spoiled  the  temper  of  many 


an  otherwise  good-natured  man.  "Un* 
til  I  had  renovated  my  bodily  system," 
says  Dr.  Winship,  '  by  a  faithful  gymnas- 
tic training,  I  had  been  subject  to  nervous- 
ness, headache,  indigestion,  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head,  and  a  weak  circulation.  It 
was  torture  to  me  to  have  to  listen  to  the 
grating  of  a  slate  pencil,  the  filing  of  a 
saw,  or  the  scratcning  of  glass.  As  I 
grew  in  strength,  my  nerves  ceased  to  be 
impossible  to  such  annoyances." 

Good  digestion,  healthy  gastronomic 
powers,  are  very  intimately  connected  with 
a  good  nature  and  an  amiable  disposition. 
Many  an  unhappy  home,  made  so  by  irri 
table  tempers,  might,  were  it  to  trace  to 
its  source  the  evil  from  which  it  is  sufl^- 
ing,  find  it  in  a  Oeranged  digestion. 

4.  But  once  more  :  as  social  beings,  we 
can  only  find  satisfaction  and  the  enjoy, 
ment  we  need:  when  we  are  in  heidth^ 
As  real,  genuine  ignusement  and  vivacit 
of  spirits,  promotes  health,  so  health  7^ 
conducive  to  social  enjoyment.  Health  i^ 
a  benediction  and  a  blessine.  It  ffoes  ou^ 
into  the  world  with  a  smue,  and  comes 
home  to  its  own  happy  circle  of  loved 
ones,  with  a  cheer.  It  can  unbend  the 
bow,  give  up  quiet  habits,  break  up  the 
spirit  of  reticence,  and  pour  its  sonl  into 
eveiy  circle  of  happy  and  cheerful  spirits, 
lendinff  enchantment  to  the  sweet  commu- 
nion of  friends. 

Good  health  feels  that  life  is  given  for 
enjoyment,  and  it  d  aes  what  it  can  to  pro 
mote  it  It  never  suffers  itself  to  live  in 
gloom.  It  is  seldom  troubled  by  bad  the- 
ology. It  knows  too  well,  that  much  of 
the  theology  that  daricens  the  minds  of 
men,  is  the  product,  rather  of  bad  diges- 
tion than  of  healthy  reason.  He  who  is 
healthy  throuehout,  not  only  in  body  but 
in  spirit,  is  cjJm,  hopeful,  cheered  by  an 
unshaken  trust  in  God,  and  therofbre 
happy.  * 

These  suggestions  may  be  profitable  to 
all,  but  they  are  particularly  profitable  to 
the  young.  For  youth  is  the  time  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  constitution.  We  should  acquaint 
ourselves'as  early  in  life  as  possible,  with 
the  hiws  of  health,  and  then  seek  to  con- 
form fiiithfuUy  to  all  those  laws  clearly 
prescribe.     In  this  way  we  may  not  only 
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render  our  life  infinitely  happier,  bat  also 
£ur  more  usefoL 

Bestram  jonrself  from  unlawfal  indnl- 
genee,  govern  well  yoor  varied  passions, 
but  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  hampered 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  wluoh  is  lawful 
Let  no  influence  check  the  free  circulation 
of  your  blood  and  spirits.  Do  not  ooop 
yourself  up  in  a  work-shop — do  nbt  eke 
out  your  existence  beneath  the  flare  of 
gas  light,  or  by  the  side  of  a  dim  lamp, 
poring  over  yellow-covered  pamphlets^  or 
even  over  rare  and  precious  books.  Life 
is  too  precious  to  be  crushed  in  this  way. 
Work  —  study  ;  but  see  to  it,  that  you 
also  find  healthy,  invigorating  recreation. 


U¥  OF  AM  INVALID. 

BT    MIB8    ■.    N.    CAMPBELL. 

I  hear  the  wind,  and  suo,  and  sleet. 
Sweep  o'er  the  damp  and  muddy  street; 
The  window  shatters  oreek  and  groan. 
With  the  wind-god's  angry  tone. 
In  thraldom  bound  by  ceaseless  pain. 
That  chases  throufrh  my  brow  and  brain; 
Encircling  life  with  sombre  ray, 
I' ye  lun  throughout  the  live-long  day, 
^  And  begged  an  angel  o'er  my  hmd 
^  Might  stoop  and  round  me  gently  steal. 
Sweet  dreams  of  Heaven — and  gently  kiss 
My  brow;  and  say  by  this  -by  this 
I  call  thee  home.    Beneath  my  wing 
I'll  bear  thee  gently,  till  I  bring 
Thee  where  th^  immortal  fountains  gush, 
With  music's  sweetest,  bubbling  rush; 
Then,  surely  in  my  loneing  eyes. 
Would  shine  the  dew  of  glad  surprise; 
For  I  have  lain  long,  weary  days 
Shut  from  the  fields  and  glad  sun  rays, 
Counting  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 
The  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  shallows,  all 
That  can  an  aching  brain  beguile. 
Or  the  long,  lingering  moments  while. 
Of  earth  I  have  aweary  grown; 
Grown  weary  of  the  sorrows  strewn 
Along  the  way.    Joy's  ardent  glow 
Is  dimmed  by  scenes  of  shadowy  woe. 
A  beauteous  rose  blooms  on  the  heath. 
But,  oh!  the  thorn  is  hid  beneath; 
And  clouds  of  crimson,  as  of  gold. 
Oft  hide  a  tempest  in  their  fold, 
And  now  throughout  the  live-long  day, 
I  earnestly,  but  meekly,  pray 
Te  angel  bknd!  that  come  to  cheer 
My  heart,  and  make  my  life  less  drear, 
O,  haste!  and  wave  your  sheltring  wing, 
And  this  most  welcome  summons  bring, 
••  We  call  thee  home!  a  golden  lyre 
Hangs  tuneless—from  each  mystic  wire. 
Thy  spirit  hand  shall  gently  press. 
Tones  of  etherial  loveliness; 
Tne  Master  calleth:    Welcome  home! 
Thy  weary  feet  no  more  shall  roam." 
Elmira,  Aprils  1863. 


RirCHEN  ACCOMPLISRMEIITS. 

BT    MBS.     OABOLIXB    ▲.     BOULB. 

"But  where's  the  use,  aunt  ?  I'm  sure, 
I  can't  fi>r  the  life  of  me  see. "  exclaimed 
pretty  Liszie  Lee,  and  as  she  spoke,  she 
twirled  the  brilliant  ring  that  sparkled  on 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand,  and  look- 
ed tenderly  at  the  soft,  fair  palm. 

**  Nor  I,  either,  chimed  m  the  equally 
pretty  Mary  Lee.  *'  It  seems  to  me  only 
a  waste  of  time,  and  then  it's  puch  dirty 
work,  too  ;"  and  the  cherry  lips  curled 
scornfully. 

"  Dirty  work  \a  make  bread  I "  said 
good  Mrs.  Merton.  **  Well,  I  never  in 
all  my  life  heard  such  an  idea  !  Do  yoa 
mean  to  say  that  looks  dirty  ?  "  and  she 
broke  apart  a  couple  of  fresh  loaves  which 
old  Chloe  had  just  brought  into  the  dining 
room,  and  held  them  up  for  the  youne 
girls'  inspection .«  "  Don  t  that  look  good 
enough  to  eat  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lizzie.  "Do, 
aunt  Maiy,  let  me  run  to  the  dairy  for  a 
plate  of  that  nice  butter  that  I  saw  Dinah 
carry  there  early  this  morning.  My  long 
walk  has  made  me  as  hungry  as  a  milk- 
maid," and  off  she  ^pped,  and  both  sis- 
ters were  soon  spreading  the  ample  white 
slices  cut  finom  the  steaming,  fragrant  loaf» 
with  a  generous  depth  of  the  sweet,  new 
butter.  ' 

'*  How  delicious,"  said  Lizzie,  as  she 
took  the  second  slice.  **  I  never  could 
bear  bread  and  butter  at  home,  though  the 
doctors  were  always  telling  us  we  should 
feel  a  great  deal  better  if  we  would  eat 
more  bread  and  less  pie  and  cake ;  but 
baker's  bread  is  such  tasteless  stuff !  Dear 
me,  I'd  as  soon  live  on  chips  !  " 

'*  And  do  vou  really  like  th%$  bread  ?  " 

"  Don't  I,"  said  Lizzie,  laughing. 
"  Another  slice  if  you  please.  If  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  I 
should  think  I  did." 

**  One  very  good  reason  why  you  should 
learn  to  make  it  then." 

*<  But  you  don't  suppose  that  I  could 
ever  learn  to  make  bread  like  this,  do  you, 
aunt  Mary  ?  "  and  the  blue  eyes  dilated 
in  wonder. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  and  in  a  little  time,  too, 
if  yoH  are  patient  and  attentive,  for  atteo- 
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tion  is,  after  all,  the  great  secret  of  faread- 
making." 

'^^  ^en  I'll  tiy  next  baking  day,  aunt. 
I  will,  I  declare  I  will  I  and  when  I  Ve 
made  as  nice  a  loaf  as  this,  I'll  send  it  to 
'  Will,'  with  my  compliments.  I  sent  him 
a  loaf  of  pound  oake  onoe,  for  I  can  make 
splendid  cake,  aunt.  I  took  lessons  of 
our  French  cook,  for  mama  always  said  a 
lady  should  know  how  to  make  nice  cakes, 
for  there  are  so  few  servants  who  can ;  I 
sent  him,  I  sa^,  a  loaf  of  pound  cake,  and 
he  6(»nplimented  me  the  next  time  he 
eame  to  see  me,  by  saying,  that  it  was  the 
most  delicious  he  ever  ate." 

"  But  cake  and  bread  are  two  different 
ihin^''  said  Mary.  "It  is  a  lady-like 
employment  to  make  delicate  cake,  but  to 
make  bread *' 

''Is  dirty  work,"  interrupted  aunt 
Mary,  with  a  litUe  good  natured  sarcasm 
in  her  tone. 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  so,"  said  Mary, 
with  a  blush,  "  but,  then,  it  is  toilsome, 
menial ;  indeed,  only  fit  for  servants,  and 
as  Harrie,  thank  fortune,  is  rich,  and  will 
provide  me  with  plenty  of  them,  I  see  no 
use  of  wasting  my  young  days  in  a  hot 
kitchen,  leammg  to  do  .their  work."  and 
she  turned  iinpatiently  to  a  novel  that  lay 
on  the  table,  as  if  she  wished  to  change 
the  subject. 

Aunt  Mary  was  of  too  kind  a  heart  to 
wish  to  dim,  for  a  moment,  the  bright  eves 
of  her  nieces,  with  the  remark  that  riches 
have  wings,  and  sometimes  fly  away ;  so 
she  merely  said,  kindly,  *'  there  are  but 
&w  servants,  comparatively,  who  can 
make  good  bread,  and  the  mistress  of  a 
fiimily  should  be  competent  to  direct  them 
in  that  as  in  all  other  duties." 

**  And  I  mean  to  be,"  said  Lixue,  and 
catching  up  her  white  crape  bonnet,  she 
danoed  into  the  veranda,  and  then  flew, 
rather  than  ran,  toward  the  orchard,  to 
help  old,  lame  Ben,  bring  home  the  great 
basket  of  harvest  apples,  which  the  bat 
night's  storm  had  blown  from  the  bending 
bcanches. 

"She  ought  to  have  been  a  oountiy 
girl,"  murmured  Mary,  "  she  is  such  a 
Tomp,  and  then  so  incHnced  to  learn  what 
she  calls  usejtd  accampIuhmerUs.  1  sup- 
pose die'U  call  bread  making  an  aoooni- 


phshment  next  I  Well,  she  may  learn  to 
bake  if  she  chooses.  I  know  I  shan't, 
not,  at  least,  while  my  intended  husband 
does  a  business  of  five  thousand  a  year," 
and  she  turned  again  to  her  novel-,  and 
was  soon  completely  absorbed  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  maiden  leaning  from  her  case- 
ment at  midnight,  to  listen  to  the  flute 
notes  which  the  summer  wind  wafted  over 
the  still  notes  of  i^  silvery  lake. 

True  to  her  determination,  the  next 
baking  day  found  Lizzie  in  the  large, 
cool,  airy  kitchen  of  aunt  Mai^.  Her 
sunny  curls  were  gathered  into  a  pretty 
knot,  her  fair,  white  arms,  bared  to  the 
elbow,  while  a  neat  calico  wrapper,  and 
a  brown  linen  apron,  replaced  the  muslin 
morning  robe  which  usually  graced  her  , 
delicate  figure.  Very  pretty  Bhe  looked, 
too,  a^  t^ing  the  light  HK>nge,  which, 
under  Coloe's  eyes,  she  had  set  the  even- 
ing before,  into  the  tray,  she  mixed  and 
kneaded  the  soft,  white  dou^ ;  and  very 
happy  1^  seemed,  too,  now  ourolling  im- 
promptu notes,  and  then  laughing  merrily 
at  her  own  awkwardness.  •  But  the  task 
was  at  length  accomplished,  and  four 
large  loaves  and  two  ample  pans  of  bis- 
cuit, all  light  and  sweet,  and  baked  to  a 
delicious  brown,  rewarded  her  morning's 
labor.  And  on  every  baking  day  rae 
did  the  same,  till  at  the  end  <S  her  novi- 
tiate, that  is,  when  the  golden  autumn 
months  had  passed)  and  the  drifting  snow 
called  her  to  her  city  home — she  could 
make  bread  which  aunt  Mary  said  was  fit 
for  a  king  to  eat ;  hrown  bread  and  white, 
and  every  sort  €i  biscuit,  rusk  and  tea  or 
breakfast  cake,  you  would  even  wish  to 
eat,  and  make  "emptyings,"  too,  hop 
^east,  potatoe  yeast,  milk  yeast,  salt  ri»- 
mgs  and  "  turnpikes ; ''  and  she  learned 
to  make  butter  from  skimming  the  pans  to 
stamping  the  yelbw  ball ;  and  she  could 
roast,  and  boil,  and  stew,  all  kmds  of 
meats,  prepare  vefletables  in  every  shape, 
make  pickles  and  j^reserves,  and  cakes 
and  pies  in  the  barttam.  Nor  did  she  feel 
at  all  ashamed  one  day,  when,  on  careless- 
ly looking  up  fit>m  the  bread  she  was 
moulding,  she  beheld  the  eyes  of  her  be- 
trothed fixed  intentlv  upon  her,  but  only 
laughed  gaily,  and  ^niispered  in  low 
sweet  tones,  as  he  imprisoned  her  little 
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white  hand,  all  dostj  with  flow,  "  shall 
voa  like  me  any  the  less  because  I  have 
learned  to  make  bread  ?  " 

"  More,  daiiing,  more,"  and  he  folded 
her  fondly  to  his  breast!  **  What  a  sweet 
little  wifo  I  shall  have." 

*  *  *  *  Fifteen  years  have  cast 
their  sunbeams  and  their  shadows  over  the 
pleasant  homestead  of  aunt  Mary,  since 
her  two  fair  nieces,  m  tihe  beauty  of  girl- 
hood, went  out  from  its  portals.  An  Oc; 
tober  sun  is  shining  through  the  leafless 
vines  that  drape  the  dming-room  inndows, 
and  falling  in  broad,  oheerf\il  streaks, 
over  the  old-fashioned  carpet.  A  wood 
fire  18  sparkling  in  the  ample  fire-place, 
where,  dose  to  the  hearthstone,  in  her 
high-lMU)k  rocking  chair,  sits  Mr&  Merton, 
fondling  a  beautifol  babe.  Old  memories 
seem  freshening  in  hor  heart  as^he  looks 
into  its  blue  eyes,  and  tenderly  lays  its 
downy  cheek  against  her  furrowed  one, 
and,  as  the  little  creature  droops  in  weari- 
ness, she  unconsciously  murmurs  over  its 
sleepy  lids,  the  same  terms  of  endearment, 
the  same  bw  music  notes  that  once  lulled 
into  slumber  those  fair  little  babes  that 
hwe  lain  so  many  long  years  under  the 
aod. 

"  Hush,  hush,"  she  says,  with  a  finger 
on  her  lip,  as  the  door  is  flung  back,  and 
four  bright,  rosy  children,  oome  bounding 
into  the  room. 

"But  we  want  mother,"  says  one, 
"want  her  right  off,  'cause  ^en  ^has 
brought  her  a  lettw,  and  he  says  its  away 
off  from  Iowa,  where  aunt  Mary  and  uncle 
Harrie  have  gone,  and  then  we're  so  hun- 
gry, too ;  oome,  auntie,  we've  picked  up 
such  a  big  pile  of  nuts.  Oh  !  there  she 
comes,  good,"  and  as  a  fair  matron  enters 
the  room,  tliey  all  bound  towards  her, 
saying  "  a  letter,  a  letter,  but  please, 
'fore  you  read  it,  give  us  something  to 
eatr^ 

"  Yes,  do,  Liflde,"  says  Mrs.  Morton, 
kindly,  **  for  I  know  their  nutting  excur- 
sion has  made  them  very  hungry ;  there's 
plenty  of  cake  and  pie  in  the  pantry." 

'*  But,  mother,  don't  let  us  have  them 
between  times,  aunt  Mary.  It's  bread 
and  butter  or  nothing,"  said  Eddie,  the 
eldest. 

•*  And  we  don't  want  anything  else," 


said  Mary,  llie  seeond,  "  'cause  that's 
what  makes  us  so  well  and  so  strong. 
Please,  mother,  give  me  two  slices  this 
time,  for  I'm  terrSble  hungry.'* 

"  Give  us  aU  two,"  fisps  Willie.  &e 
youngest.  "  and  tiien  we  shan't  want  so 
much  dinner,  and  that'll  be  a  saving  joa 
know* 

Auntie  and  motiher  laugh  at  the  litde 
follows'  cute  reasoning,  and  the  latter  is 
soon  busy  enough  slicing  up  a  brown  loaf 
and  spreading  it  for  the  hungry  group. 

*•  I  guess  you've  never  been  sony,  Lia- 
rie,  that  you  learned  to  make  bread,'* 
said  Mrs.  Merton,  na  &e  door  closed  on 
the  beautiful  foces. 

*'  Never,  dear  aunt  Again  and  again 
have  I,  fbm  the  depths  of  my  heart, 
blessed  you  for  the  lessons  which  jcu 
taught  me  that  fkll  before  I  was  married." 

*'  And  though  you  said,  when  I  first 
spoke  of  the  tUng,  <  I  can't,  for  the  life 
of  me,  see  the  use  of  my  learning,'  I 
reckon  you've  found  out  all  the  reasons 
long  before  now  " 

"Indeed,  I  have,  aunt!  My  hus- 
band, from  being  a  dyspeptic  youth,  has 
grown  into  vigorous  manhood ;  my  chil- 
dren are  robust  at  birth,  and  have  scarce- 
ly known  a  sick  day  in  dl  their  lives ;  my 
servants  are  contented  and  easily  man- 
aged ;  my  house  is  well  ordered  and  hap- 
py, idiile  prosperity  has  ever  attended  us 
m  business  amirs.' 

"  And  do  you  trace  all  these  blessangs 
directly  back  to  the  fiict  diat  you,  fifteen 
years  ago,  learned  to  make  bread,  dear  ? 
That  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  domestic 
instruction." 

"  But  I  do,  nevertheless,  auntie.  I 
believe,  as  one  of  my  friends  said  to  me* 
there  is  more  religion  in  a  batch  of  bread 
than  the  world  kens  of;  for  true  religion 
teadies  us  to  be  mindfol  of  these  bodies 
of  ours,  as  a  frail  body  can  but  ilty  ful- 
fil the  requirements  of  lifo ;  and  to  be 
healthy,  one  must  have  their  fooA  pre- 
pared in 'the  proper  way,  and  espeofidly 
those  dishes  which  are  the  mutt-haves  of  the 
table.  Bread,  in  one  shape  or  another* 
must  be  eaten  at  every  meal,  and  one 
can  easily  imagine  the  difference  in  one's, 
health,  who  feeds  upon  good,  light  nour- 
idiing  bread  three  times  a  day,  or  loads 
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bis  stomacfa  with  those  dyspeptic  balls 
which  some  housekeepers  serve  up  under 
that  name ;  and  then  that  habit  of  patient 
attention  which  we  acquire  before  we  can 
learn  to  make  ffood  bread,  will  insensi- 
bly go  with  us  m  every  duty.  If  a  wo- 
man knows  how  to  make  good  bread,  she 
will  be  prelty  sure  to  know  how  to  make 
otiier  things  good,  and  she  will  be  ffery 
sure  to  have  them  served  in  a  neat  and 
appetizing  way.  Her  family  will  love  to 
come  to  their  meals,  not  so  much  to  eat 
as  to  have  a  pleasant,  social  thne,  and 
they  will  leave  the  table  happier  than 
Aey  came  to  it,  and  carry  their  renewed 
buoyancy  of  spirit  into  every  department 
of  life.  She  will  know  how  to  duwt  her 
servants,  and,  what  is  most  as  much, 
how  to  feel  for  them,  for  until  one  has 
herself  performed  daily  domestic  duties, 
she  cannot  realize  what  a  sort  of  tread- 
njfll  service  it  is,  and  how  much  easier 
when  lightened  by  pleasant  looks  and 
cheeiy  words  ;  and  tnen — but  I  declare 
in  my  sermonizing  I  had  forgotten  the 
letter  the  children  had  brought  in — ^firom 
Iowa,"  and  she  scanned  die  post  mark, 
and  hastily  tore  off  the  envelope.  *•  From 
Haiy,  poor  dear,  do  let  us  hear  what  she 
has  to  say,"  and  she  read  aloud : 

•'  My  Deab  Si8tir,^-You  have,  I  pre- 
sume, ere  this,  received  the  letter  I  mail- 
ed at  Chicago  and  Bes  Moines,  and  thus 
know  of  our  wanderings  by  railroad  and 
stage.     I  hardly  realist  I  was  an  emi- 

fant,  and  far  awav  m  prairie  land,  until 
left  the  capital  of  Iowa,  and  crawling  in- 
to a  covered  wagon-**cAo<w«r  they  call 
them  here — ensconced  myself  amidst  a 
medley  of  beds  and  boxes,  and  heard  our 
driver  cry  gee,  haw,  haw  ikere,  gee,  to  our 
oxen ;  I  did,  then,  just  what  you  would'nt 
have  done.  I  buried  my  face  in  my 
hands  and  cried.  In  vain  did  Harrie  and 
the  children  descant  upon  the  beauties  of 
the  prairie  which  stretched  around  us ;  in 
vain  pluck  for  me  handsful  of  strange  and 
beautifal  flowers ;  in  vain  picture  the  play 
of  the  sunbeams  and  shadows,  as  the  one 
beamed  and  the  other  drifted,  into  the 
grassy  dells.  I  was  bKnd,  deaf,  and 
dumb,  to  all,  and  only  wished  myself  in  a 
balloon,  and  starting  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 


Harrie  had  laid  in  plenty  of  cooked  pro- 
visions at  the  fort,  so  we  only  stopped  at 
nightfkll,  to  make  a  fire,  e%ting  cold 
lunches  through  the  day.  But,  even . 
then-'-^I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it — I 
was  so  disagreeable  that  I  would'nt  leave 
the  wagon,  but  suffered  them  to  make  the 
coffee  as  best  they  could,  to  get  supper, 
and  pitch  the  tents  alone.  I  don't  know 
what  Harrie  would  have  done,  had'nt  our 
teamsters  been  old  hands  at  frontier  liv- 
ing. As  it  was,  I  heard  no  complaints, 
and  must  say,  relished  my  cup  of  coffee 
and  slice  of  toast,  when  I  did  amdescend 
to  dticend  fh>m  my  throne  in  the  carriage, 
quite  as  well  as  I  used  to  that  prepared  by 
my  French  cook. 

On  the  fourth  day,  shortly  after  noon, 
we  reached  our  new  home,  our  cabin  on 
the  prairie,  not  exactly  on  the  prairie 
either,  for  though  one,  ten  miles  in  width, 
stretches  to  the  east  of  us,  a  broad  belt  of 
heavy  timber  land  is  at  our  back,  and  in  a 
bend  of  that,  flanked  on  three  sides  by 
lofbr  trees,  nestles  our  rude  homestead. 

I  had  determined  to  make  myself  disa- 
greeable when  I  came  in  sight  of  it,  but  a 
few  minutes  before  we  stopped,  little  Liz- 
zie (dear  little  thin^,  I  venly  believe  that 
when  you  nursed  her  the  time  I  was  so 
cruelly  sick,  she  imbibed  some  of  your  an- 
gelic goodness,  as  well  as  your  healthful 
milk,)  little  Lizzie  put  her  sweet  lips  to 
mine  and  whispered — •*  Now  do  be  brave, 
mother,  for  fiEOiier's  sake,  for  he  has  tried 
so  hard  to  keep  up ;  don't  cry,  if  you  do 
feel  bad,  we  children  are  both  going  to  be 
so  good,  and  gomg  to  learn  to  earn  our 
own  livinff,  too ;  you  won't  cry,  will  you, 
mother  ?  '  I  did  cry  more  heartily  than 
before,  but  my  tears  did  me  good,  for  they 
washed  away  tfa^  dust  that  had  gathered 
on  n^  heart,  and  left  it  cleaner  than  it 
had  been  for  many  a  day  ;  and,  Oh  I 
Lizzie,  I  felt  repaid  for  all  my  struggles 
with  selfishness,  when  I  saw  the  light  that 
beamed  in  Harrie's  eyes,  as  alighting  and 
entering  the  rude  porch,  I  said,  "God's 
blessiuff  rest  on  this— our  prairie  home  I  " 

We  had  a  busnr  time  till  nightfall,  un- 
packing and  setting  things  to  rights,  and  I 
worked  as  I  never  thought  I  could  work, 
and  strange  to  say  ,the  harder  I  worked,the 
"  St   I    felt.      By  sunset  we  were 
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**  fixed,"  as  they  say  here ;  but  so  fixed. 
Oar  bedsteads  were  made  of  rails,  oar  ta- 
bles were  rough  planks  laid  across  barrels, 
our  cupboards  were  the  boxes  that  had 
held  our  bedding,  our  chairs  were  trunks, 
except  my  little  pet  rocking  chair  which 
Harrie  would  bring  along,  while  our  stove 
was  a  three-legged  skillet,  the  team  that 
held  our  bonapde  stove  being  "sloughed 
down"  some  ten  miles  back. 

"  You've  done  first  rate,  wife,"  said 
Harrie,  in  a  lively  tcme,  as  the  last  dish 
was  set  up  and  the  last  nail  driven. 
"  You'll  make  a  capital  emigrant.  Now 
just  get  us  up  a  regular  Hawkeye  supper, 
while  we  men  bait  these  tired  oxen. 

'•  I'll  try,"  I  said  faintly,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  I  left  the  wagon,  my  heart 
&iled  me,  for  how,  thought  I,  can  I  get 
supper  without  a  stove,  for  you  know  I 
am  a  poor  enough  cook  with  everything 
convenient  about  me. 

**  Don't  cry,  mother,"  said  Lizzie,  as 
she  saw  the  tears  gathering  in  my  eyes, 
**  I'll  show  you  how,  for  I  have  watched 
the  teamsters,  'cause  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
know  how  to  use  such  things  as  these," 
und  she  took  up  the  skillet  or  bakekettle 
and  drew  out  the  coals  and  set  it  over 
them,  and  then  put  the  cover  on  to  the 
fire.  How  reproachei  I  felt  Here  was 
my  little  daughter,  only  ten  years  old, 
teaching  her  mother. 

"What  are  you  going  to  make?"  I 
said,  as  she  went  to  the  bag  of  com  meal 
and  took  out  a  pan  full. 

**  A  com  pjne,  mother.  We  children 
have  eaten  them  all  along  the  road,  so  as 
to  save  the  bread  for  you.  They  are  real 
good." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  dear  ?  "  I  ask- 
ed finally,  when  I  had  watched  her  stir  up 
the  foaming  golden  mass,  turn  it  into  the 
skillet,  cover  it,  and  envelope  all  in  coals. 

"  0,  you  may  lay  the  table,  and  by 
plummet  and  line,  too,  mother,  as  aunt 
Lixzie  tells  me  when  I  visit  her." 

I  did  so,  and  then  sat  down  to  take  a 
lesson  in  frontier  cooking.  **  This  is  ba- 
con, mother,"  said  Lizzie ;  **  not  ham,  as 
we  used  to  say  down  east,  and  I'm  going 
to  fry  it,  and  then  in  the  gravy  cook  some 
eggs,  for  we  can't  have  any  butter  till  we 
get  a  cow.  There,  the  kettle  boils,  won't 
you,  modier,  please  make  the  coffee." 


"  But  how,  Liziie,  we  have  no  filterer." 

''  AVhy  mother,  you  pour  the  water  into 
the  co£fee  pot  and  set  it  down  on  some 
coals,  and  let  it  boil,  and  it'll  be  good 
enough  for  emigrants." 

I  did  80,  but  expected  to  torn  a  black 
mess  out  of  the  spout,  instead  of  which  it 
was  clear  and  .  delicately  brown,  though 
how  she  settled  it  was  then  a  mystery  to 
me,  though  I  have  since  learned. 

Well,  we  at  length  had  supper  ready, 
thanks  to  Lizzie,  and  I  never  relished  one 
better,  though  there  was  nothing  on  the 
table  but  coffee  and  sttgar«  com  bread, 
bacon  and  eggs.  And  my  first  sleep  ia 
that  new  home,  in  a  rail  oedstead — ^why 
Lizzie,  it  was  the  soundest  and  sweetest  I 
ever  had  in  my  life  ;  probably  because  it 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  earned  a  sleep. 
That  every  sleep  of  yours  may  be  as  sweet 
and  sound  as  that,  is  the  wii^  of  your  affec- 
tionate sister,  Mabt." 
«         «    '    «        «         •         •     - 

'*  I  again  take  up  my  pen,  I  have  bad 
no  heart  to  write  for  the  last  ten  days. 
Don't  t!iink  now  that  I  have  been  ill  or 
am  homesick.  ^  Neither,  dear.  But  I 
have  been  trying  all  that  time  to  do  what 
seemed  to  me  a  hopeless  task — ^t  have 
been  learning  to  make  bread.  0,  if  I  had 
only  learned  when  you  did,  that  £tll  b^ 
fore  our  marriage.  Lizzie,  there  was  sal- 
vation in  that  first  batch  of  bread  you 
made.  Your  husband  has  been  spared  to 
you,  a  healthy  -  man ;  your  children  hare 
never  known  the  wasting  pains  of  sick- 
ness :  your  servants  have  been  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  curse ;  your  home  a  heaven 
instead  of  a  hell ;  ard  William's  business 
always  prosperous,  because  he  brought  a 
clear  head  and  a  good  heart  into  his  count- 
ing-room. I  verily  believe,  Lizzie,  had  I 
then  learned  what  I  have  just,  and  hardly 
vet,  become  perfect  in,  I  should  now  have 
been  in  my  old  home,  surrounded  by  a 
healthy  group  of  children,  my  husband 
happy  in  his  old  associations,  and  well  to 
do  in  the  world.  And  0,  my  heart  aches 
almost  to  bursting,  when  I  think  of  those 
three  little  green  graves  in  the  old  bury- 
ing ground,  and  how  those  little  tender, 
clinging  hands,  now  white  and  still  under 
the  grass,  might  yet  have  been  about  my 
neck,  had  I  only  understood,  as  I  oughts 
the  delicate  kws  of  their  physical  being. 
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and  instead  of*  pampering  them  with  con* 
fecticnaiy  and  sweetmeats,  nourished  them 
with  the  healthM  bread  that  had  made 
jour  children  so  ragged  and  roay.'' 

•*  0,  Lissie,  if  you  could  only  hare 
seen  what  awkward  attempts  I  made  at 
bread-making.  In  the  first  place  I  sentto 
my  next  neighbor's  (three  miles  off)  for 
jeast.  She  sent  me  what  she  called  a 
tumpikfi  ;  it  looked  to  me  like  some  dried 
chicken  feed.  Well,  what  to  do  with  it,  I 
didn't  know.  Bat  I  finally  pat  it  in  my 
spice  mortar,  and  poanded  it  and  mixed  it 
throagh  my  flour,  and  set  up  my  doagh 
and  waited  for  it  to  rise.  I  waited  all 
day  and  all  ni^t,  and  all  the  next  day, 
till  in  a^t  of  desperation  I  baked|it.  Bat 
— well,  yon  know  what  it  was.  They 
asked  me  for  bread  and  I  gave  them  a 
stone.  Oar  hired  man  told  me  his  wo- 
man always  made  salt  risings,  'cause  she 
never  could  haye  luck  with  them  ^ar  hard 
j'ast  cakes.  So  I  tried  them,  he  showine 
me  how.  But  not  until  the  seventh  trial 
did  I  succeed  in  bringing  them, — noir  I 
wonld  forget  and  let  them  get  so  cold  they 
couldn't  come,  and  then  Id  Ret  diem  too 
warm  and  let  them  ba  <e,  and,  0  dear,  I 
worried  over  them  harder  than  I  ever  did 
'  over  the  hardest  problem  in  "  Lesendre." 
But  yesterday  I  succeeded.  I  oent  my 
mind  endrely  to  my  pitcher  of ''  risings.'' 
I  hunted  up  my  thermometer  that  they 
miflht  be  kept  at  the  proper  temperature, 
and  0,  my  joy  when  I  saw  them  fairly 
bubbling  over  with  lightnesB,  and  verily, 
Lixzie,  I  was  never  so  happy  when  I  mas* 
tered  a  difficult  piece  of  music,  as  when 
last  night  I  cut  my  nice,  light  loaf  and 
passed  it  to  my  husband  and  children. 
mt  that  I  regr)t  haying  learned  to  play 
and  sing,  for  these  accomplishments  woich 
will  solace  many  a  lonely  hour  of  frontier 
life,  but  that  I  feel  I  ought  also  to  have 
learned  domestic  duties,  BUchen  aeeofn^ 
vHshmenU;  ought  to  have  fitted  myself  for 
life's  working  as  well  as  its  leisure  hours. 
I  am  old  to  kam,  but  as  one  is  never  too 
old,  they  say,  I  take  courage,  and- now 
diat  I  have  learned  to  make  bread,  it  seems 
to  me  all  ot^r  things  will  come  easy.  I 
want  you  to  send  me  your  receipt  book  by 
next  maiL  I  don't  mean  hnj  <^  the 
9 


ones  you  may  own,  but  that  old 
manuscript  one  you  copied  off  jthat  M  we 
spent  with  Aunt  Mary — ^when  I  was  wast* 
ingmy  tinse  overfocdish  noveb.  I  am  de* 
termined  to  be  a  good  cook,  and  by  that 
phrase  I  mean  abk  to  prepare  plain  food 
m  a  healthful,  yet  invitmg  way.  And  I 
mean  my  little  daughter  mall  be  one,  too. 
Our  poverty  will  not  allow  ns  to  educate 
her  as  we  would  wish,  but  one  thing  she 
shall  know,  and  that  before  she  is  a  year 
older — how  to  make  bread.  She  is  even 
now  calculating  for  it :  says  she  will  mix 
it  and  brother  Ned  shall  knead  it,  till  her 
arms  are  strong  enou^.  Bless  them  both, 
the  precious  ones  !  But  for  their  mother's 
inefficiency  they  would  not  now  be  little 
emimnts. 

Write  often,  dear  sister,  lor  letters  from 
our  old  home  are  very  precious  in  this  new 
one.    With  love  to  lil,  I  am  truly  thine, 

Mart. 

•' The  dear  child,"  Kud  Mrs.  Merton, 
wiping  her  eyes.  "  Who  would  have 
thought  that  she,  the  beautiful  and  petted 
wife  of  Uarrie,  would  ever  have  been 
brought  to  this,  a  cabm  on  the  prairie. 
And  yet  is  all  for  the  best,  I  &el,  for  now 
will  the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  her 
womanhood  be  developed.  And,  as  she 
says  herself,  now  that  she  has  learned  to 
make  bread,  all  other  things  will  come 
easy.  I  believe,  Linie,  your  firiend  was 
right  when  she  said  there  was  more  reli- 
gion in  a  batch  of  breacl  than  the  world 
kens  of.  And  that  remindis  me,  I  must 
see  if  ours  is  light  enough  to  mould  over. 
Poor  Chloe,  I  miss  her  so  much,  now  that 
I  am  grown  so  old.  But  Dinah  will  learn 
after  a  while.  We  must  be  patient  with 
her.  Here,  take  this  dear  one,  he  has  had 
a  fine  nap,  pretty  little  darling,"  and  she 
pressed  a  sweet  kiss  on  the  baby's  lips, 
and  gavtf  him  to  his  mother  —  that  good 
mother  of  hiS;  who  had  not  wasted  her 
youthfdl  days,  but  wisely  improved  them, 
and  thus  fitted  herself  for  the  onerous  duties 
which  had  devolved  upon  her  as  wife  to 
the  noble-looking  man  who  even  now  opens 
the  gate,  and  as  mother  to  those  four 
bright  children  that  romp  about  his  path- 
way, and  to  the  little  innocent  that  nestles 
his  golden  head  on  her  bosom. 
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Aft»EL»mTS. 

Like  Bimdiiiie  on  iSbt  monntaiiiSk 
When .ritfntbe  ■tonny  blasts 

Where  dciaeri  aapdai^re  p»s8*d; 

AsstMrvahlB^on,  *biKI  ke^^peii 
lUurougii  lone  vo4^  qilent  nigbt^ 
Or  moon,  through  darkoloud?  riyoi,. 
Gleams  fbith  with  saintly  light; 

Like  ndnbew  f|lo>iee« 
AthiOMTt  tbe.mist3^  sky; 


Or  rays  of  past  joy,  i>ea[Qing, 
a'ry*8  wietAil  eye; 


On  mem'] 


Th«8  dome  deay  on«i«  ckpMted^ 
The  iQved  of  ranished  y^u«« 
'Whose  threweu,  kisses,  started 
Sooh  Marah  fbtints  of  tears! 

Cone,  nhen  moni-*s.gftte.np9lQ«Aff 
With  glory  floods  the  hills, 
Or  Kve',  *mid' shades  reposing 
Her  de^nr  ehalioe  fills. 

A  soft,  sweet  inftnence  stealinf:. 
O'er  throbbing  heart  and  bram. 
To  spirit  sight  revealing 
The  old  fond  looks  again. 

Ofltimes  when  sad,  or  weary, 
*Mid  passion's  wild  unrest, 
Or  when  fS&rebodings  dreary. 
And  dcMlbtingsfiU  the  bMna^-" 

Come  they,  sweet  angels,  bringing. 
Their  wealth  of  healing  balm. 
From  keenest  sonMWft  wringing 
A  deep  and  holy,  oaln^I 

This  lift!— oh,  say  not  wrongly, 
'Tis  Toid  of  holy  leayen. 
When  bound  thus  olose,  aivd  strongiy. 
By  kindred  ties  tQ  heayan! 


TALES  OF  THE  FIRES  WE. 

BY    AX  OLDFUBND. 

In  an  obscure  part  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
eaohosetta  many  years  ago,  there  lived  a 
poor  fkmily,  consisting  of  father,  mother, 
and  eight  children.  They  lived  in  a  smiJl, 
partly  finished  and  poorly  famished  honse, 
upon  the  land  of  a  relative  better  off  in 
the  world,  and  who  exacted  but  little,  if 
any  rent,  save  sometimes  making  a  home 
there  for  himself  and  motherless  children ; 
at  which  times  the  oblong  table,  of  sterl- 
ing material  and  ample  dimensions,  was 
too  small  to  niccommodate  the  whole  fam- 
ily at  a  sitting,  even  wiA  crowding  elbows 
against  ribs,  but  the  more  bountiful  pro- 


•tiakma  alwn^pimniit  at  suah  tnneii,  fUlj 
oompeiifiatod  fi>E  tlie  alight  iaeonvenieBee 
ftlt^  and  the  Kttld^oBes,  wliowiiitad  till  the 
older  ones  were^  served,  fete  tm^oi  enoo|^ 
to.  eat,  while  the^  oai>e-wem  maton^oheer- 
fiiUy  performedf  her,  augmented  task,  thou^ 
altAady,  alaa,  too  heairily  bufdened ;  ior 
ber  heart  was  eased  of  mj  appr^nsioae 
of  imraediKte  wMit,  while  entertaining  her 
wifeless  bBothep4i4aw«  who  had  esough 
and  to  spare -*^apprehensioiia  that  did 
sometimea  sadden  ner  life ;  fer  to  be  a 
poor  man  in  an  old  oouotcY  is  no  triflii^ 
maiterv  especially,  as  in  this,  ease,  when 
the  bead  of  the  family,  from  some  of  the 
numerous  eauses  tbat  tend  to  keep  die 
poor,  poor,  becomes  disQOuraged  and  loaes 
heart  to.stmggle  out  in  VMin  attemptato 
riee  in  the  worlds  Bow  mueh,  then,  de- 
pends upon  the  mother  I  0,  if  she,  too, 
loses  |duck»  wo  be  to  the  children  I  And 
i£  sl^  dbea  not,  theirs  is  a  rugged 
path  for  tender  feet*-^  more  thistles  than 
down,  a  greah  sight.  But,  lest  the  reader 
sllould  think,  thie  a  digression,  I  will  ha^e 
to  saythat  it  is  all  requisite,  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  taleal  am  about  to  nar* 
rate>  as  transpiring  around  the  oblong  ta- 
Ue.  Do,  appreciate  theni«  or  rather  to 
know  how  much,  they  were  appreeiated  by 
the  children  of  this  poor  family,  one  should 
first  beeome  acquunted  with  tiieir  cireiun- 
stances,  so  as  to  understand  how  much  a 
story  was  worth  Uf  them*  Be  it  remeni- 
bered  then,  that  the  father  of  these  chil- 
dren was  so  poor,  that  he  took  no  paperor 
magazine,  and  had  no  library  of  entertain- 
ing books  in  his  house.  An  old  worn  Bi- 
ble, Pilgrim's  Progress,  ditto,  with  won- 
derful pictures,  ?ras.all  this  humble  abode 
couldi  boastv  save  the  fewest  possible  school 
books  then  in  use  ^  so  that  these  children 
were  indebted  to  stories  for  all  tbe^ 
knew  of  the  outside  worlds  yexy  sel^ 
dom  going  t(^  meeting,  even  aUtar  of  age  to 
go  to  school  one  and  a  half  miles.  Add 
to  this  the  fiiot  that  the  older  diildren  w^re 
hired  out  to  woriL  as  soon  as  able  to  earn 
anything  to  au{^rt  the  femily,  and  it  can 
be  imagined  how  eagerly  the  renuuniiig 
ones  would  gather  wound  the  femily  table 
at  night,  to  Ssten  to  the  talesof  the  neigb- 
borfaood  -^  their  world  -^  from  mother,  «n 
older  brother  or  sister  at  home  on  a  visit ; 
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or  perdHMMe  tMio  ii)ig^dber  wtmld ooinvki 
to  tpowl  tiM  ^Mittg  and  tett  the  ii«wk. 

Itwasott^Hie  of  tfeae^  insportant  oooi^ 
MIS  tiiaft  Uwiriiole  kmily  wefo  oleotrifted 
fy  the  MMoimceBMa*  tihat  '*  Aont  Hath 
M  eoiB»  into  Ae  neighborhood  on  her  ab^ 
■tttlc  Tisit."  '«AiMi^  Rolh  hM  oome," 
wm  repeated  dyer  and  over  by  the  ohili- 
dnn^  and  "  when  will  she  oome  here/' 
me  asked  again  aad'  agttn*  while  gtiaten» 
ing  ejee,tdd  an  antieipatedpleaBoi^  in  ihe 
eoming  visit,  not  eft^i  realised  in  a  poor 
fiunily  where  hot  few  oeaieattdgo;  and 
also  betrayed  an  interest,  bo4  oommon  in 
children,  in  one  so  aged  and  so  seldom 
seen  as  "^  Aunt  Both,'^  the  leason  of  whieh 
will  appear  iB  the  storr  I  am  about  to  re- 
late ;  which  BtMy  haa  been  nspeated  in 
this  fomily  so  often,  that  although  Aunt 
Roth  made  her  appearanee  but  once  a 
year,  in  the  neighborhood,  yet  Was  she 
better  known  to  the  children  than  sone 
persons  who  lived  near  them.  In  short, 
Aant  Ruth  in»  a  hooeehold  word  -^her 
prenence  a  benediction — her  memoiy  pre- 
elbns  indeed.  But  who  was  *'Aunt 
Rath  ?  *'  the  reader  is  ready  to  ask ;  and 
what  made  her  so  atbtu^tire  to  children  ? 
I  will  repeat,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
(for  it  is  many  long  yean-  stnee  I  heard 
the  story)  the  aoeonnt  given  me  by  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  her,  and  then 
you  can  all  jjadge  for  yourselvea 

"  Aunt  Roth'*  was  a  maiden  woniski  of 
neat  age  and'  varied  experience,  who  had 
lived  in  the  same  parish' with  this  poor  hnor 
ily,  and  was  Audt  to  them  by  kindred  ties, 
being  sister  of  the  gnmd^her  of  th^se 
children,  and  bearing  the  same  relation 
also,  to,  at  leasts  twouoien  other  children 
of  the  same  jMrish.  Here,  tt>o,  her  ances- 
tors had  lived  from  the  time  of  the  Indians 
and  wild  beasts.  This  aeoennts  for  the 
s^ng  atttiehment  between  Aunt  Ruth 
and  this  paricii  and  its  people,  in  part. 
There  are  other  eauses^  too,  that  my  story 
will  develope.  But  iMs  attachment  had 
been  sorely  tried  by  circumstanoes  that 
mduced  Aunt  Ruth  to  leave  her  native 
soil  and-  the  gwver  of  her  kindred»  and 
"  tojoum  in  a  straagp  land,''  with  a  di»- 
tant  neUitive.  Love  of  home  and' scenes 
oi  youth,  however,  were  not  diminished, 
for  did  not  the  good'  old  sunt  rettim  year 


after  yeaiv  to  the  hamMs  of  diildbood  ottd 
(he  hones  of  ftiendsy  to  gMdea  her  heM 
by  living  over  the  past^  mi  to  enliven  the 
spirits  of  aD  who  saw  her?-  aid  ^Mr  &lled 
to*  see  her.  If  i^  eould'  not  visit  eTei7 
house  where  dwelt  some  of  her  numeitMtf 
relati^ivs  and  friends,  of  threes  generations;^ 
the  inmates  of  such  house  were  sore  to  fiud 
her  out  and  obtain  a  sight  of  her  pliusid 
oountonanoe,  and  hear  l£e  kindly  tonea  of 
her  voioe.  But^  **  let  vas  have  the  stoiy,'^ 
'« do  toll  us  all  about  Aunt  Ruth."  JvMl 
80  the  eUlAren  Used  to  tolkahoather,  and 
sometimes  they  would  talk  very  iuniliariy 
with  her,' and  efes  vemuMr  to  eoax  seme 
little  impioprietv  of  language  from  hey 
lips,  that  Aimt  Ruth  might  be  tried  to  see 
if  she  weie  without  guile.  I  vemember  tiv 
have  heaid  of  an  instaaee  of  thie  khid, 
when  myself  a  mere  b<^  Aunt  Ruthi 
was  visiting  at  ^  house  of  a  meee,  who 
was  a  widmr,  whose  son>  had*lately  manied 
and  brought  home  his  bride.  Not  being 
aequaint^  widi  Aunt  Kith,  and  being 
struck  with  her  uncommon  benigniiy  ai 
manners  and  gentleness  of  speech,  she 
attempted  to  get  her  to  repeat  some  "  bad 
wmrd,  that  somebody  had  said  in  hat 
npeeenee,  and  of  whieh  «he  expressed  mat 
disapprobation.  "  But  what  were  ttose 
bad  wcods,  Aunt  ?  "  said  the  young  wi^ 
*<  What  did  he  say  that  was  so  bodf "  No 
other  answer  would  Atmt  Ruth  give.  No 
ingenuity  ootdd  draw  from  her  the  repetf- 
tion  of  a  profkne  or  vulgar  woid,  in  story 
or  eonversation.  She  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  right  to  repeat  such  words  aftw 
others. 

"^  Mow  for  &e  biogn^y  of  Aunt  Ruth 
-'Hio  iHore  side  viewo  we  want  to  seethe^ 
picture  full  in  the  £twe."  Well,  here  it  is^ 
as  given  to  me, 

**  Aiuit  Ruth:  IS  coming.  I  saw  her  up 
the  street  on  the  same  hoarse  die  has  lode 
every  time  she  has  been  here  onoe  I  oaa< 
rememben  And  ^  has  on  the  same 
hood,  and  Ae  same  led  cloth  cloak,  andv 
I  dare  say,  the  tame  gown  she  has  wortu 
for  years»  and-—" 

**  Ah,  yesit  is  Aimt  Ruth,  sure  raoug^>. 
just  as  natural  as  lifo^-Mlto  suae  equipage 
throughout  —  the  same  visage^- just  as 
much  of  heaven  beateiag  ^Noherr 
eyai'  -iho  same  ooaseii 
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Xa  her  oonntenanoe ;  and  no  marvel,  Ibr 
ever  knew  Aunt  Buth  do  a  wrong  ? 
the  same  reverence  in  her  tall  form,  and" 
—"How  do  you  do.  Aunt  Ruth.  Let 
me  help  you  cm  from  your  horse.  You 
look  as  young  as  ever,  and  your  old  ni^ 
holds  his  age  remarkably.  There  now,  ^ 
she  'ant  as  spry  as  a  cat  I  " 

"  And  Aunt  Ruth  jumps  cff,  and  walks 
nimbly  into  the  house.  She  removes  the 
hood  and  red  cloak,  as  she  salutes  the 
household  by  name ;  and  then  she  sits  in 
the  rooking  chair,  as  npoh  at  home  as  can 
be — ^the  personification  of  happy  old  age, 
smiling  on  youth  and  beatity.  The  usual 
inquiries  are  made  and  answered  —  con- 
gratulations exchanged—gratitude  express- 
ed— and  Aunt  Ruth  craves  a  little  rest 
F^m  her  retirraient  she  soon  emerges  for 
rest  has  fiown.  She  is  voung  acain — liv- 
ing over  die  scenes  of  ^er  youSi.  Her 
memory  is  busy  with  the  past.  Why 
should  it  not  be  f  This  is  the  old  home- 
stead. Here  lived  &ther,  mother,  bro- 
thers, sbters — and  here  they  died,  leaving 
Aunt  Ruth  an  heir  loom  to  their  descen- 
dants, and  apparentlv  making  her  heir  to 
all  their  virtues.  Ah !  could  the  web  and 
woof  of  that  loom  with  all  the  figures  pass 
before  the  present,  what  a  commingling  of 
shades  and  colors  would  be  seen  glimmer- 
ing along  the  sea  of  life  ?  What  a  mirror 
of  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  I 
What  lessons  of  wisdom !  what  warnings 
of  vice  I  what  wickedness !  what  virtue  ! 
what  changes,  in  persons,  fiunilies,  and 
rstatesi  But  this  may  not  be.  Aunt 
Buth  is  now  eighty  years  old,  and  none  of 
her  nieces  or  nephews  seem  to  know  any- 
4;hing  of  her  youth.  Nobody  can  tell  why 
she  lived  an  old  maid.  No  one  remem- 
bers when  she  was  not  the  same  good, 
fenial  soul  she  is  now*  Everybody  likes 
er  because  she  loves  eveiybodv,  and  dis- 
likes eveiy  bad  thing.  The  liar  would 
•blush  in  her  presence.  The  swearer  feel 
jashamed  to  take  the  name  of  the  Most 
«Holy  One  in  vain,  though  well  assured 
that  she  would  never  think  of  repeating 
the  wicked  word,  to  embellish  his  story  for 
him — no,  if  indeed  she  told  the  story,  the 
'bad  words  would  be  lefl  out." 

Such  was  Aunt  Roth.  Sudi  were  her 
virtues,  and  in  suck  manner  did  she  make 
ber  annual  visit  on  horsebaqk  to  the  ob- 


scure neighborhood  in  Massachusetts,  till 
one  day  word  came  '*  that  Aunt  Ruth  was 
dead."  We  all  felt  sorry  then ;  for  we 
diould  see  Aunt  Ruth  no  more,  as  we  had 
done.  But  her  memory  is  cherished  by 
all  who  knew  her,  and  many  who  never 
saw  the  venerable  maiden,  nor  heard  the 
voice  that  waked  edioes  from  the  dead 
past,  and  the  living  present,  have  grown 
better  by  hearing  her  simple  story.  May 
the  roajer  do  so  likewise. 


MY  EARLY  FRIEIID.    * 

BT  AHNA*M.  BAW. 

In  the  dayi  of  my  happy  ohildhood 

The  years  tha(  have  passed  away, 
There  was  one  sweet  little  maiden 

Who  shared  my  sports  and  play : 
Her  cheeks  were  like  damask  rotesi 

Her  eyes  as  blaek  as  sloe. 
And  this  maiden  she  was  with  me 

Wherever  I  might  go. 

We  hunted  the  purple  violets. 

When  the  April  grass  was  new. 
And  the  nests  of  tM  early  robins 

That  out  in  the  orchard  flew;. 
We  wandered  down  in  the  valley,  ^ 

We  loitered  oft  by  the  spring, 
Where  in  the  oak  tree  above  os 

The  mocking  bird  used  to  sing. 

When  the  strawberries  ripened  and  reddened. 

We  gathered  them  from  the  hill , 
And  the  juicy  nuts  from  the  woodland. 

When  the  autumn  nights  srew  chill: 
We  chased  with  a  childish  pleasure 

The  drifting  eddying  leaves. 
Or  sat  and  watched  tc^gether. 

The  stars  in  the  quiet  eves. 

We  loved  one  nook  in  the  garden. 

It  is  long  since  I  was  there. 
Where  a  snowy  rose  tree  lifted 

Its  burdens  of  bloom  in  the  air. 
We  used  to  gather  those  roses 

And  push  the  leaves  apart. 
They  were  milky  and  pallid  ss  lifies» 

With  a  sunset  stain  at  heart. 

But  where  is  the  dear  old  garden. 

And  the  spots  where  we  used  to  play; 
Where  is  the  innocent  maiden. 

Sweet  as  the  blossoms  in  May? 
When  the  April  violets  blossom, 

I  break  the  stems  alone. 
And  took  in  the  nests  of  the  robins, 

But  she  is  ibrever^gone! 

When  the  strawberries  ripen  and  redden. 

Amid  the  grass  on  the  hill. 
When  npe  nuts  dro|Mn  the  woodland. 

And  the  autumn  nlirhts  grow  chill; 
I  rove  in  the  vale  and  wildwood. 

Where  I  roved  in  life's  youns  mom. 
But  the  dear  charm  of  my  chi&hood 

Is  gone,  forever  gone/    ^  i 
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THE  SRHT  MARVIIS. 

BT    OHARLIS    t,    LAUBIS. 

GWles  the  First,  although  a  good^and 
leliffioiis  man,  was  hat  a  poor  king. 
.  Hit  exalted  ideas  of  the  kingly  prerog- 
ative, and  the  fines,  proeeoutions,  and  im- 
prisonments hy  which  he  attempted  to  re- 
strain the  religions  (pinions  of  the  English 
people,  raised  their  feelings  to  the  hifl^est 
pitch  of  discontent  against  him.  This, 
perhaps,  would  never  have  brought  upon 
nim  ^e  ruin  which  it  did»  if  he  had  not 
endeavored  to  do  the  same  with  his  Scotr 
tish  suhjects, 

The  Scots,  being  an  obstinate  race, 
would  not  submit  to  any  infraction  of 
their  Ghurdi  Oovemment,  and,  to  protect 
themselves  against  his  measures,  they 
formed  the  National  Covenant — an  in- 
strument which,  although  it  was  intendel 
to  defend  their  religioua  liberty,  soon,  de- 
generated into  a  bond  of  sedition  and  re- 
bellion. 

It  was  signed  by  thousands.  Toung  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  yeoman, 
crowded  around  the  table,  eager  to  sub- 
scribe it 

Among  ite  most  seak>as  supporters, 
while  it  yet  remained  true  to  its  original 
purpose,  was  James.  Graeme,  Marquis  of 
Montrose. 

He  was  a  nobleman  whom  tradition  as- 
serts to  have  been  descended  from  the 
Graeme  who  was  the  first  to  scale  the  wall 
built  by  Severus,  to  protect  the  Southern 
part  of  the  Island  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  diet,  that  at 
three  great  eras  of  Scottish  history,  three 
Graemes  have  played  conspicuous  parts. 

The  first,  if  we  omit  the  one  df  tradi- 
tion^ was  Sir  John  Graeme,  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  heroic  Wallace.  He  fell, 
fightinc  bravely,  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
in  repdling  the  invadon  of  his  native  land 
by  the  English.* 

The  second  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.  The  third  was  John  Graeme,  Vis- 
count Dundee,  a  man  to  whom  most  his- 
torians, and  Lord  Maoauley  in  particular, 
have  seen  fit  to  hjopute  every  atrocious 
crime  which  the  fflHitions  and  invention 
€i  his  Covenanting  enemiee  could  invent 


Some  doeuments,  however,  which  have 
recently  come  to  light  through  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Napier,  in  the  library  of 
the  Buice  of  Qneensberry,  wipe  away 
every  stam  from  his  name,  and  leave  to 
the  gaxe  of  his  admirers,  a  true  kni^t-* 
$an$peur  ei  tans  reproche. 

James  Graeme  was  bom  in  1612.  He 
passed  the  days  of  his  youth  in  acquiring 
the  usual  gentlemanly  accomplishments  of 
the  age,  such  as  riding,  hawking,  golfing^ 
practising  with  the  broad  sword  and  ra- 
pier, and  shooting  with  the  bow  and  ar- 
quebnss. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  before 
he  had  been  there  a  year,  his  father  died, 
and  he  became  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

He  was  advised  by  his  guardians,  on 
account  of  the  troublesome  nature  of  the 
times,  to  marry  at  an  early  age,  as  he  was 
the  only  hope  of  a  numerous  and  powerfrd 
dan. 

He  was  introduced  to  Magdalane  Car- 
negie, the  youngest  daughter  of  David, 
Lord  Carnegie,  and  attracted  by  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  he  made  her 
an  ofier  of  his  hand. 

After  his  marriage,  he  retired  to  his 
castle  in  the  calm  sunshine  of  a  love  that 
lasted  him  through  life,  though  the  object 
of  it  died  before  he  was  twenty-one.  He^ 
then  set  out  for  the  Continent,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  travelling  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy;  visiting 
iheir  Universities,  enjoying  the  society  of 
their  distinguished  men,  and  acquiring 
whatever  had  been  neglected  in  his  educa- 
tion at  home.  He  would  have  remained 
longer,  but  rumors  reaching  him  of  the 
troubles  in  Scotland,  he  immediately  set 
out  on  his  return. 

The  Marquis  was  now  twenty-four.  In 
person  he  was  tall,  and  finely  propoi^ 
tioned.  His  face  was  oval,  his  eyes  grey, 
and  frill  of  fire;  his  nose  aqualine,  and 
his  long  locks,  in  Cavalier  fashion,  hung 
in  dark  masses  about  his  shoulders. 

ContinjuiL  exercise  had  endowed  his 
naturally  vigorous  frame  with  incredible 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance.  He 
was  an  excellent  swordsman,  and  the  best 
archer  of  his  day  in  Scotland ;  and,  asi 
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As  (Old  ^hnoQiefe  m^  ihw  Ae  «m  «f  the 
long,  Sco^liah  lanee,  Ao  Ihe  Parmeae  f«g- 
niari,  he  wM  kferior  ito  none^ 

The  fowers  of  hii  ttM  eqiuiUed  itbeie 
cf  hie  body,  aiii  Jie  had  AnkivatiMl  then 
^pidii  the  utmoet  BaMwtf. 

On  his  return,  in  fMcekig  iheovd^  Loor 
don,  he  «r«8  tdviMd  t»  wi^  vfion  i)haiie6, 
vho  leettved  him  eoUiy,  hie  maA  harag 
been  pn^«dieed  «fuoit  him  bf  tim  Mer- 
^ppM  4)f  HjHBjItoiii*  vbo  fea«ed  iimt  to  ea- 
eonpiiehed  «  BeUeroen  as  Moniioee, 
wxm  jcempete  wkk  him  in  die  &vor  ^ 
the  king ;  and  while  he  was  instilliag  fant^ 
tbe  flaiad  of  Gharles,  a  dislike  ef  Montr 
lose,  kt  was  at  the  same  tine  JBdumkig 
that  aoUemM  4d  believe  ithat  the  king  was 
determined  to  red«ee  Seotlaod  to  a  d»- 
pendeaey  of  the  Englisk  Orowa. 

Lmag  his  oountij  as  he  did,  aoi  iadig- 
aaat  at  the  toMitnenc  he  bad  feonived, 
Mentzoas  depaited;  and  wbsa  the  king 
attaaipted  to  lalvodQAe  ihe  formn  of  the 
Church  of  England  into  that  of  ScotIaod» 
he  at  onee  jdTned  the  opposing  party. 
Ohailes,  finduig  that  his  oMaaares  were 
misted,  issembled  an  aiwy  to  enfioree 
dMm  $  bat  was  net  bjr  an  equal  iHinber 
of  Soots,  under  General  Leslie,  an  effioer 
who  had  served  «ndj»r  OtvetMfnkM  Adolpbus 
k  tbe  early  f»art  of  the  thirty  years  war. 
Not  being  dasiioiis  to  risk  a  battle  with  en 
amy  of  aetenaMied  men,  nnder  so  skilhl 
a  leader  as  he  knew  Le^  to  be,  while 
bis  own  tro^  were  disa^eoted  aad  osre^ 
)iaUe»  Charles  eoncluded  a  treaty.  It 
wee»  however,  of  short  duratioii*  In  1640 
lie  opee  more  odleotad  an  amy,  and 
nandi^  to  the  bonder,  lie  was  acain  net 
1^  the  Scots*  on  the  Tweed,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed,  Montiose  forded 
the  riyer  alone,  uod^  the  fire  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish batteries,  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  tSt 
wator,  and  ratanttng,  led  the  two  negi- 
nefits  whioh  he  aomnanded,  aorees.  This 
exploit  contriboted  gnatly  to  the  fhte  of 
the  battle ;  yet,  notinth^taiiding,  he  bad 
-the  mortifioation  to  eee  the  JCarl  of  Aigyle, 
his  hereditary  enemy,  a  man  of  doubtfol 
ooorage,  preferred  aoove  him. 

In  opposing  the  king,  Montroae  had 
only  desired  to  preserve  the  liberty  ef  his 
eountiy ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  olti- 
nate  dedgn  of  the  leade^ns  <^  the  Coreaai^ 


was  to  dethiQfte  U%  be  akaideoed  them. 
Peace  was  aj;ain  concluded  after  thb  bat- 
tle of  ICewbum,  and  Montrose  retired  to 
pitjftefife. 

War,  however,  brake  oat  afoesh  m 
1644,  and  he  at  onoe  pvaeeeded  ieOsford 
and  Joined  die  kwe.  Okarles  feoeived 
him  with  fovor,  kweinagnow  the  with  ef 
t!he  man  whom  km  bad  fonaerly  nejoeted, 
and  he  soon  alher  ^sauted  Un  vitii  a 
eomnissiea  as  Liwttoaaat  floforaor  «f 
Sootladl.  While  atiil  at  Oxford,  te 
learned  that  a  body  ef  Iiish,  ondar  tfaa 
Barf  of  Aiitiim,  had  kndad  an  the  umA- 
westom  coast  of  the  kingdom*.  The  Bni 
had  [NPenised  Charles  ten  tho«aand  awn, 
and  tbia  ramor  was  sappeoed  to  be  <fe 
herald  of  their  arrival ;  bat  j«dge  of  the 
disappointment  of  die  Mar^tois,  when,  on 
joining  them  at  Blair  Athole,  be  found,  thai 
instead  of  the  promieed  ton  thoufiaad,  the 
Earl  bad  sent  only  eleven  hundred  men. 
By  dint  of  great  exeition,  he  rataed  hia 
force  to  8,000  men  among  the  HighlaadU^ 
era,  and  with  thaae  he  began  a  career, 
wIhiIi,  c6aeidering  the  disadvantages  nor 
der  which  he  labored,  is,  pefbaps,  an^ 
quailed  in  either  ancient  or  modem  hiat»- 
ly.  He  met  the  Oovenanters  on  the  |^a 
cMf  Tippetmub,  before  the  town  of  Peith, 
drawn  «p  in  battie  am^.  Their  foaea 
consisted  of  eight  thousand  well  diaetgliiw 
ed  and  appointed  troops,  proviiad  with 
bo&  cannon  and  eavalffy.  To  oppoaa 
these,  he  had  but  ^ree  tboosuid  undisoip- 
lined  levies,  many  of  whom  were  eroied 
with  dubs  and  sej^thes.  He  did  not  peoi- 
sess  a  single  cannon,  and  faideed  if  ha 
had,  it  would  have  been  nselen,  as  he 
had  but  one  round  of  amawinitlon  for  the 
few  wiio  bore  ftretooka,  end  m  for  oavalry, 
there  were  but  three  horMS  in  hie  whole 
army.  In  drawiojr  up  his  men,  he  plaaed 
those  armed  with  claymores  and  Loohabar 
axes,  on  the  wings,  as  they  woukl  be  aUa 
to  with«and  the  attaok  ef  ^  eavaby. 
The  Lochaber  axe  was  a  weapon  made  hj 
placing  on  one  side  of  a  ions;  ashen  atafl^  a 
sharp  axe,  on  the  ether  a  nook,  and  be- 
tween the  two  a  pike,  ao  that  its  possessor 
might  ei^er  shrad  off  the  head  of  h»  en* 
eray  with  the  axe,  tmufix  him  with  te 
spear,  er  unhorse  hmr  by  the  hook.  A 
Ime  <rf  men  thus  armed,  oo«ld»  by  plamng 
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iMr  wokfom  al  the  oiunRge,  4t^  iht  «t- 
teok  xii%  squtdron  of  eavaliy.  m  posted 
tboee  artoed  mboelbMoittiy,  m  tfae  centra, 
md.  iiieti  took  bis  stetioB  ion  Ae  right 
ii>mg,  ftiteed  iritk  a  htlf-pHce,  which  iras 
then  esleeiMed  lihe  ^<qiiM«f  HFeapea^." 
Bis  addreae  to  hie  men  iras  8h<nrt  end 
{a&y :— , 

**  SounmgB, — ^Thtt  yoa  have  few  ireap- 
ens,  and  thai:  yo«r  eneiaieB  hiiv«  plenty, 
k  trne  ;  bill  as  1^)re  ere  plenty  ^  Motfee 
tpen  this  WW,  ny  advioe  la,  theit  each 
cne  ann  himaelf  wHb  ae  hurge  t  tme  l»  he 
ean  aviBage,  meh  u)^  lo  tte  finM;  Oov«itt- 
aater  he  aeee,  and  beat  oat  his  Inaiiis  I  " 

A  skirmish  ensoed  Wween  a  small 
body  of  Highlandeirs  Mid  seme  CovenaiH- 
kg  troopers,  whom  they  drot«  htuA,  hi 
eonfii8]eii  u^  their  own  lines.  Mont- 
rose seteod  tibe  epportmhy,  and  ordered 
his  whole  Ike  to  advance,  abd,  wit^  a 
wild,  Hifffahuod  skraigh,  they  nished  Ibr- 
werd,  and,  in  a  noment,  "were  epon  ^  en- 
emy. Hie  moriLeteeiB  reserved  their  tte 
tatfl  within  a  ^d  of  the  opposing  line> 
ittd,  after  powing  m  a  vi^ey,  threw  aWay 
their  fireloeka  as  useleae^  and  fell  oh  with 
the  broadsword.  The  ioemen  hewed  wide 
paths  fn  themselves,  While  the  Irish,  lO- 
nost  ftnntac  with  exdteteent^  did  marvel- 
oas  ezeoatvon  With  <^nbs  and  slj^nes.  dneh 
was  the  turf  of 'the  onslanght,  thai  in  five 
nmates  the  iald  Wee  won,  $lad  the  bodSm 
ef  two  thousand  Covenanters  strewed  the 
phin.  The  easnalties  ef  Moatroee  amonnt- 
e^l  to  one  man  killed,  and  seVend  woond* 
ed. 

Tieie  and  spaoe  do  Hot  allow  me  to  give 
an  aoeoant  of  his  nnbeeqUent  career.  £ 
ean '  merely  mention  his  defeat  of  Lotd 
Bttrld|^,  at  AbMeen^  and  his  repulse  of 
ihe  Covenanters,  three  thonsand  seven 
httHdfied  strong,  at  Fyvie.  In  the  dead 
ef  winter  he  penetrated  the  boontry  of  the 
Bar!  of  Argyle,  which  was  before  deeitted 
maeoessible  at  that  season,  from  the  depth 
of  snow  in  the  glens,  and  kid  the  whole 
tegiod  waste  With  fire  and  sword.  He  en^ 
eenntered  that  nobleman,  or  rather  his 
Lieatenant,  at  Invei^kiehy;  for  Argyle  him- 
ielf  was  so  chary  of  his  carease,  that  he 

Si  into  a  boat,  an^ae  rowed  to  the  mid- 
e  of  the  lake,  iMIlMse  he  eonld  vieW 
the  battle  at  a  safe  distance.    Montioee 


rowted  his  army,  and  Argyle  ied,  leavbyp 
fiftaan  hundred  of  his  men — a  number  equu 
to  4bm  Whole  army  of  the  Marquis  —  and 
fbvleen  iMurons,  of  his  own  Bkrm,  dead 
upon  the  Md.  A  detailed  account  of  all 
tins  is  g?ven  in  the  Memoirs  t)f  Montrose, 
hy  Mr.  Grant  Then  fdlowed  the  battles 
of  Anideni,  Aiford,  and  Kylsythe.  I 
cannot  refHun  from  giving  an  instttioe  of 
bis  iMmteness  th  the  bisi  His  men  were 
drawn  «p  on  a  gnasj  elope,  from  which 
they  oould  see  the  steel  ^lad  musketeem 
of  the  eoemy,  and  as  they  deployed  in- 
to line,  he  naW  that  then  was  a  mutter- 
ing  «moi^  his  trodps,  at  the  complete 
eq[ni|Hnent  of  the  foe,  who  exceeded  them 
by  two  thousand  in  number  : 

''G«ntleaen  and  eomradte,"  he  ex- 
claimed, pointing  with  his  long  rapier  to 
the  opposing  ranks,  "  you  see  these  cOw- 
ardUy  rascals  whcun  you  beat  at  Tip^er- 
muir,  at  Anldem,  and  Aiford?  i  a^ 
snre  you,  that  their  officers  faaVe  found  it 
hnposstble  to  bring  them  before  ns  again, 
wrbhont  list  casing  them  in  complete  coats 
ef  mail ;  butv  to  raow  them  o^r  contempt, 
we  wiilv  if  yen  please^  fight  them  in  our 
shirts."  And  doffing  liis  ckmk  and 
enirass,  the  Great  Marnuis  rode  in  his 
shirtsleeves,  swore  in  habd^  down  the 
lilM,  waving  his  plumed  beaver.  A  wild 
shout  roes  from  his  foUoWeni,  ahd  throw- 
ing off  plaid  and  dotlUet,  the  ckn8men> 
wim  nodiing  todnfend  theii:  almost  naked 
bediee,  hut  tbs  light  tarees  braced  upon 
their  left  arms,  duDYC  ue  Oovenanters 
from  ^  fields  with  the  exception  of  about 
six  tfuAsand  out  of  the  eight,  who  re- 
mained till  next  day--to  be  ^ed.  Thii 
vielery  inade  the  Man|uis  master  of  Scot- 
land;^ and  if  Charles  couU  have  sent  him 
a  fow  thousand,  well  dis(nplined  troops, 
he  would  have  driven  the  remaining  ar- 
mies of  the  OovenanI  into  the  sea ;  not 
bnt  that  the  Highlanders  were  brave 
enough,  for  in  valor  they  have  never  been 
surmised,  as  the  victories  of  Tippermuir, 
Auldem^  Aiford,  and  Kyls^e,  and. 
many  a  bloodj  field  rince  has  proved; 
but  the  Maiquis  could  never  depend  for 
two  days  together  upon  his  mueier  roll, 
after  a  victory,  on  account  <^  the  custom 
of  the  Highlanders^  $Somg  home  after 
every  battle  to  bestow  their  spoil    In  adr 
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ditien  to  tUs,  tbey  now  went  Iundo  to  set 
in  their  harvest.  By  this,  and  bj  die 
desertion  of  the  Lowland  gentry,  who  had 
no  stomach  for  long  marehea  and  hard 
fighting,  his  army  was  reduced  to  one 
thoosand  foot»  and  five  hundred  horse. 
Notwithstanding  this*  he  began  his  march 
to  England,  to  aid  Charles  in  making 
head  against  the  forces  of  the  Parliament, 
and  encamped  on  the  12th  September, 
1645,  on  the  plain  of  Philiphaogh,  in 
Selkirkshire.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  lifo,  he  committed  to  another  the  duty 
ai  placing  his  outposts,  and  retired  to  his 
ooarters  to  finish  nis  dispatches  to  Charles. 
The  event  was  disastroos,  as  the  sequel 
will  show. 

During  the  evening,  he  was  informed 
by  some  troopers  that  they  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  and  sev- 
eral of  their  number  shun ;  but  as  they 
were  all  in  a  high  state  of  intoxication,  he 
imagined*that  they  had  been  engaged  in 
some  drunken  brawl.  However,  he  sent 
out  a  par^to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
report.  They  patiolled  the  adjacent' 
country,  and  returning,  assured  him  that 
there  was  no  enemy  within  ten  miles. 
This,  they  said,  they  had  learned  from  the 
country  people,  who,  they  afterwards 
found,  were  m  the*  Covenanting  interest, 
and  had  deceived  them.  About  half  an 
hour  before  davbreak,  as  the  Marquis  was 
still  intent  on  his  dispatches,  he  was  start- 
led by  a  confused  discharoe  of  musketiy. 
Spnnging  fiom  the  table,  be  rudied  down 
the  stair,  threw  hiinself  upon  a  h&ne,  and 
rode  in  full  speed  to  the  neld.  Here  he 
'found  the  tioops  endeavoring  to  form,  but 
in  oonfnsioik  A  heavy  mist  had  shrouded 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  they  were 
within  a  fow  yards  of  the  outposts  before 
the  ahirm  was  given.  The  presence  of 
the  Marquis  restored  some  degree  (Voider, 
but  it  was  m  vain.  Ledey  charged  him 
in  front  with  two  thousand  cavaliy,  with 
four  more  in  the  flank,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  thousand  foot  assailed  him  in  the 
rear.  The  hal^formed  Hue  was  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  nearly  all  were  either 
captured  or  slain.  Finding  that  his  en- 
deavors to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  were 
futile,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
forty  cavaliers,  and,  with  the  royal  stand- 


ard still  flying  above  them,  tliey  resolved 
to  sell  their  lives,  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Montrose  seemed*  endowed  with  super- 
human strength.  His  white  plumes  were 
seMi  dancing  in  the  thickest  <^  the  fray, 
and  trooper  after  trooper  who  encountered 
him,  fell,  cloven  to  Uie  teeth,  upon  the 
groupd.  He  was  at  length  entreated,  by 
tne  Marquis  of  Douglas,  to  remember  that 
this  battle  involved  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  King's  cause  in  Scotland,  and  that 
they  soon  would  again  be  able  to  stem  the 
tide  of  fortune.  Montrose  listened  to  this 
advice,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  few  cavaliers, 
cut  a  path  through  the  enemy,  and  escap- 
ed. All  the  prisoners  captured  by  the 
Covenarters,  among  whom  viere  three 
hundred  women  and  children,  were  in- 
humanly butchered  by  them ;  and,  vrhen 
the  massacre  was  finishe ',  the  blood  of  the 
victims  stood  ankle  deep  in  the  court  yard  1 
After  this  reverse,  the  Marquis  retired  to 
the  Highlands,  where  he  collected  his 
scattered  forces;  but  before  he  could 
again  enter  the  field,  he  received.an  order 
from  the  king  to  disband  his  army.  He 
did  this  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  being  un- 
able to  remain  ii;i  Scotland,  he  took  ship 
to  Norway ;  thence  he  proceeded  to 
France,  where  his  talents  were  held  in 
such  high  esteem,  that  he  was  (^ured,  by 
Cardmal  Maiarin,  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
General  of  France,  a  Captaincy  in  the 
Oendarmerie,  with  a  pension  of  12,000 
crowns  yearly  besides  Us  pay,  the  promise 
of  a  company  in  tlie  Kinff's  Guanl,  and 
the  baton  of  a  Marshal  of  France.  These 
splendid  offers,  the  income  of  which  would 
have  amounted  to  nearly  $100,000  a  yeai, 
he  rejected,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  prelate.  He  devoted  himself  to  his 
kins  only. 

Jb  1649,  he  sailed  from  (}ottenbnrg, 
for  the  Orkneys,  with  a  few  followerb,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  arms  and  amunition. 
On  knding,  he  levied  a  small  force 
among  the  islesmen;  but  these  troops 
were  wholly  deficient  in  the  enthusiasdo 
spirit  of  lovalty  whidi  burned  in  the 
breasts  of  me  Hiffhknders  of  Uie  preoed* 
ing  campaign.  The  clansmen  were  inured 
to  their  harness,  and  never,  for  a  moment* 
pennitted  their  armlfef  leave  their  sideSt 
while  many  of  these  men,  who  were  fisb- 
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en,  DOWffbr  the  finltiine  in  their  lires, 
felt  the    weiffht  of  a  hehnet  upon  their 
brows,   and  the  encnmbranoe  of  a  boff> 
eoat  about  their  shoolden.    The  rest  were 
mercenary  soldiers,  who,  for  Uie  hope  of  a 
few  pence  a  day,  were  willing  to  allow 
themselyes  to  be  Ao%  at.      With  such 
troops  as  these,  was  Montrose,  by  cironm- 
slancee  which  I  have  not  time  to  narrate, 
obliged  to  give  battle  to  the  GoTenanters 
at  Invercarron,  still  called  in  the  langaage 
of  the  country,  "the  roekoflamontadon/' 
At  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  isj^smen 
turned  and    fled.     Montrose,   unable  to 
rally  them,  placed  himself  at  the  head  or 
the  remainder,  and  endeayored  to  retrieye 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  in  Tain.    Con- 
spicuous by  his  rich  dress,  he  became  the 
ncark  of  many  a  bullet  and  rapier.     Num- 
bers of  those  who  enoounterod  him,  paid 
the  price  of  their  temerity  with  their  lives. 
But  even  his  arm  became  weary  of  con- 
tinual slaughter,  and  fainting  from  loss  of 
Uood,  he  was  at  length  dragged  froip  the 
press  by  the  Viscount  Frendraught,  who 
placed  him  upon  his  own  heme,  and  be- 
sought him  to  fly  '*  for  the  sake  of  God, 
and  the  king's  good  cause."    Cutting  a 
path  through  the  foe,  the  Marquis  made 
nis  escape.     On  reaching  the  river  Kyle, 
he  abandoned  his  horse,  and,  after  swim- 
ing  across,  ezdianged  olothes  with  a  pea- 
ant  whom  he  met     For  four  days  and 
three  nights  did  he  wander  among  the 
fastnesses  of  Asaynt,  with  his  wounds  un- 
dressed,  and  with  no  other  sustenance 
than  a  cup  of  milk  which  he  obtained  from 
an  old  woman.     At  the  end  of  this  time, 
the  nangsof  hunger  became  so  intense, 
that  he  strove  to  allay  them  by  devooring 
his  leather  gloves.      Even  his  frame,  iron 
as  it  was,  at  last  gave  way  under  these 
continued  privations ;  and  meeting  with 
the  laird  of  Assynt,  who  had,  in  times 
past,  been  one  of  his  followers,  he  deliver^ 
ed  himself  into  his  hands,  thinking  he  had 
now  found  a  man  who  would  prove  him- 
self a  friend  in  his  need  ;  but  the  villain, 
,    disregarding  former  favors,  delivered  him 
to  the  tender  mereies  of  the  Covenant,  for 
the  paltry  reward  of  400  bolls  of  meal. 
Montrose  earnestly  besought  him  to  plunge 
his  sword  into  his  bflkst,  that  he  might  be 
BfeaeA  the  ignominy  of  the  death  which 


he  knew  awaited  him  at  Bdinbur|;b ;  bnl 
the  traitor  plaeed  hhn  in  the  keeprag  of  a 
party  of  horse,  and  by  them  he  was  eon- 
veyed  to  l^e  metropolis.  On  reaching  the 
West  Port,  he  was  pku^ed  upon  a  lofty 
hurdle,  and  his  hanfls  bound  behind  himi 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  defend  his 
fJEMO  fhxn  the  stones  which  the  common 
women  of  the  town  had  been  hired  to  cast 
at  him.  Still,  the  calm  dignity  of  his 
bearing  was  such,  that  the  shout  of  deris- 
ion wluch  the  multitude  raised  at  his  ap- 
pearance, died  away  into  murmurs  of  pity 
and  commiseration*  As  he  passed  up  the 
street,  he  approached  Moray  House,  where 
the  deaUi  of  Charies  had  been  plotted  by 
Argyle  and  Lord  Burleigh. 

"  Then  as  the  Graeme  looked  upward, 
He  met  the  ugly  smile. 
Of  him  who  sold  his  king  f&r  gold. 
The  master  fiend-*  Argyle.*' 

Unable  to  endure  the  glance  of  the 
Marquis,  CKllespie  Ghrumach,  as  he  was 
called  by  the  Highlanders  on  account  of 
his  squinting,  crept  in  at  the  window,  up* 
on  which,  a  cavaber  in  the  crowd  cried  out 
that  he  did  well,  for,  for  seven  k>ng  years 
he  had  not  dared  to  look  him  ih  the  feoe. 
When  in  confinement,  he  was  continnaUy 
pestered  by  the  Covenanting  clergy,  one 
of  whom,  coming  into  his  cell  on  die 
morning  of  his  execution,  found  him  ar- 
ranging hb  luxuriant  haiir,  and  rebuked 
him. 

**  While  my  head  is  my  own,"  said  the 
Marquis,  '*  I  will  dress  it  as  I  have  been 
wont ;  when  it  is  j/man,  you  may  treat  it 
as  you  [Jease.'' 

After  oreakfesting  on  a  piece  of  bread, 
he  received  the  summons  to  set  forlL  He 
had  been  provided  by  bis  friends,  while  in 
prison,  with  a  dress  befitting  his  rank,  atfd 
as  he  emerged  from  the  gate  of  the  Tol- 
booth,  a  murmur  of  admiration  at  hb  noble 
presence,  minglod  with  horror  at  the  bar« 
barities  about  to  ensue,  arose  from  the 
multitudes. 

The  callows  was  placed  m  the  centre  of 
the  high  street;  and,  in  mockenr,  had 
been  built  thirty  feet  high.  To  add  still 
further  to  the  brutality  of  his  punishment, 
a  table  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  scaf- 
fold,   on  which  the  axes,  knives,    ande 
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faj  which  hfe  was  to  be 
the  noonday 


;  the  i^Ktfonfi,  lie  etuTer- 
nv  eom  MiuvAiMv  Mrt  re 
He  «8ked  lo  be  allowed  te  addrese 
bst  tfaie  pnTfleM,  whieh  was  imI 
ienM  to  Iha  vUeal  viaMMskM;  was  refafr- 
ad  kim ;  ^et,  famag  fbreeeen  Ais,  be 
Amw  hia  laat  MMJiaas  la**  the  bands  of  a 
bay  who  was  waidM  to  receive  it  Those 
^iriio  wish.  wOi  ind  it  in  Che  *«  Life  and 
Tmwb  of  MotttIa8^"  bj  Mark  Naper ;  or 
m  his  MamoiEB  bj  QraDt 

Then  he  knelt  down;  and,  (bllomig 
the  eKamp&e  of  Chrnt,  pra jed  for  the  for- 
grreaesB  of  his  BfiarderoFB.  Rising,  he 
tomed  to  the  ezeeationery  and  asked — 
••  How  long  shall  I  hang  there?*'  "  Three 
hoars/'  sa^  the  man,  ^rsting  intD  tears ; 
for  eyea  this  man,  brnialtaed  as  he  most 
have  been  by  his  oooopatioa,  svas  over- 
oome  by  the  majesty*  and  gentleness  of 
this  martyr  of  loyalty.  He  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  on  his  hat ;  it  was  de- 
nied. Them  to  have  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing his  oloak,  and  this  also  was  refosed. 
Tbm  takmg  one  last  look  of  the  people^  he 
asoendad  the  Udder,  and  as  the  clock  of 
St  Giles  'stmk  three,  Ae  sonl  (^  the 
Great  Marquis  went  up  to  God; 

After  remaining  three  hours  suspended, 
the  body  was  out  down,  and  the  head  and 
Gmba  were  severed  fnm  the  trunk.  Lord 
Lorn,  the  son  cf  Ar^le,  mounting  the 
0oaffi>ld,  gloated  over  Uds  scene,  "  exuh- 
fng  in  every  stroke  of  the  executioner's 
aze.*'  He  did  not  ibresee,  that  in  a  few 
years  both  he  and  his  ftdier  would  deserv- 
edly meet  the  same  fate ;  and  while  the 
name  of  Montrose  would  be  venerated  by 
tike  ffood  and  noble  of  all  time,  his  own 
wounl  be  remembered  only  with  abhor- 
rence. 

The  head  was  placed  on  the  Tolbooth, 
and  the  limbs  were  distributed  among  the 
nrbcipal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The 
trunk  was  placed  in  a  square  deal  box, 
and  ittterrea  in  the  Borough  Muir,  among 
the  remains  c^  criminals;  but  thence  Lady 
Napier  obtained  possession  of  his  heart, 
which  he  had  bequeathed  her,  and  which 
she  enclosed  in  a  steel  cadcet  made  of  the 
Uade  of  his  sword.  In  this  casket  it 
*  still  piaaerved. 


On  Ihe  night  befbre  his  execution,  he 
mseribed  thm  oeldbnted  lines  on  his 
window: 

**  Let  (iMa  tasttw  Qa«fierF>irth  alhab. 
Then  open  til  «y  T«iiis.  that  I  may  awioi 
To  Thee,  my  Maker*  in  chat  crimBon  lake! 
IImi  pUee  voy  paiboiM  head  upon  a  stake, 
8e«tter  ny  ighw    itffwr  tbem  in  ihe  air. 


IB 


Lord*  nnoe  thoa  kaow'st  mhme  all  tbteaataas 

a^e, 
T>m  kopel^l  Thoalt  teeover  onoe  my  ^tnt, 
Aad  ooaidast  TImni'H  talst  ne  with  tlie  jiiA.** 

Cardinal  de  Beta,  the  friend  of  both 
Condtf  and  Turrem^  the  two  great  cap* 
tains  of  the  age,  sgys  of,  him  : — *'  He  was 
the  onW  man  in  the  world  who  has  ever 
realised  to  me  the  ideas  of  certain  heroes, 
whom  we  now  discover  only  in  the  pages 
of  Plutarch.  He  sustained,  in  his  own 
country,  the  cause  of  the  king,  h»  master, 
with  a  greatness  of  soul  thai  has  not  found 
its  equfil  in  our  age." 

A^r  the  Restoradon,  his  dust  was  re> 
covered,  and  Amle,  who  was  then  con* 
fined  in  the  Castto  of  Edinburgh,  hid  the 
chagrin  to  see,  from  his  grated  window, 
the  bones  of  his  great  enemy,  interred 
widi  most  magnificent  ceremonies. 
*  Point  of  the  compass. 


lUUTCk 
BY  ttLtY  WAfaas. 

WHh  skfifVil  hands  We  pUnt  the  vine. 
And  watoh  hs  apwaipd  tending; 
While  iuioy  bruSfs  its  pmrple  wine^ 
And  breath  like  inoenae,  blendine 
With  aatamn*g  dreamy  golden  air, 
A  floating  ewecfisi  everywhere. 

Bat  aatnma,  wMi  aatimriy  ehHU 
Buds  Flora's  perfiimed  breathing; 
And  soars  the  gresn  of  vale  and  hill. 


And  vmea  ofaamaier's  wreftthing-^ 

I  grapes  will  ne^er  filt 
With  neotsr  drawn  from  m>stic  rilL 


Now  purple  I 


Oft  hearts  will  plant  some  losing  hope. 
And  watch  in  faith  its  starting; 
Bat  monra  fbr  bads  that  never  ope. 
And  summer  hours  departins  :— 
Oh!  what  is  life  when  doubt  bath  sullied 
The  wine  that  onoe  love's  ohalioe  fiUed! 
Bmryvrd;  C^nn. 


Despite  all  refinement,  the  light  and 
habitual  taking  of  (^'s  name  betrays  a 
coarse  nature  and  a  brutal  will. — Cfhc^n*$ 
Lmng  Wordi. « 
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BGMIMt 

Th^  qnesCloii  **Wli4t  do  yoa  Imow  about 
wtrf**  is  often  frrerereiiCly  put  to  voraan 
wbeo  lAie  yentirroB  to  dUnnss,  fn  strsigtMbr- 
ward  speeob^  the  tfU-enqaiHng  topie  of  tiie 
day.  With  Bimilar  Impertineooe,  I  liate  no 
doubt,  some  unmanly  maeonllne  Uped,  will 
blort  out,  wben  he  sees  the  aboye  startling  snb- 
Jed,  «*  What  do  you  know  about  beards?  *' 
Indeed,  and  what  don*t  I  know  about  tbemT 
More,  periiaps,  ^an  I  should  venture  to  tell 
were  I  disposed,  and,  fortunately,  I  am  just 
now  enabled  to  discuss  the  important  matter 
by  proxy,  for  a  fiiir  oorresponAent,  who  eyi- 
dsntiy  does  '*  know  something  about  war,** 
his  sent  a  little  disquisitSon  on  the  snldset 
(hat  is  so  charaoteHstio,  and  to  the  point,  that 
I  ean  eertalnly  do  nothing  better  for  yon  or 
me,  than  to  lay  it  bodily  before  you.  I  do  not 
wiilh  to  be  understood  as  ezaeHy  Touehing  for 
the  SnTiaelbility  of  some  of  the  fii^  writer's 
positSons,  wisely  leaving  a  luide,  out  of  whleh 
myself  to  crawl  t  should  the  wrath  of  any  of 
the  masculine's  be  too  deeply  stirred.  Hear, 
then,  what  the  &ir  writer  says  of  Biakds  :— 

The  question  eonoemingthe  ^ftnal  cause" 
of  beards.  Is  one  of  the  Tcxed  questions  of  the 
workL  It  has  been  discussed  for  six  thousand 
years,  and  has  giren  rise  to  more  q>eculations, 
and  greater  differences  of  opinion,  than  almost 
any  other  sul^iect  with  which  fiature  has  ftar- 
nidied  philosophers  and  sayans.  That  relating 
to  '*  fote  and  tred  will,"  upon  which  Billfon's 
angds  held  such  high,  but  unayailing  debate, 
is  nothing  In  comparison  with  it. 

I  shall  not  attempt  eyea  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  dlsouasion.  What  the  ante-dilu- 
yians  thought  upon  the  subject,  is  not  yery 
wdl  known,  though  it  is  beyond  controyersy 
that  Methuselah  must  Imre  pondered  it  a  great 
deal  while  his  own  beard  was  growing  so  long, 
md  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  sstasd,  that 


bssuds  had  mudi  t»  do  wifth  «h8  siM  of  t^  Old 
World,  ssid  its  teal  mnerthflvw.  Nor  aaed  I 
npe^  tdbe  opiiilime  of  the  aadent  Ohaldeana. 
Egyptians,  CarthageoiaBs,  nor  even  those  r^ 
maooers,  the  ffiadoes  and  Chinese.  The 
Turks  and  Romans  studied  the  sut^oet  pro- 
fowi^,  and  hare  left  tkeir  wisdom  on  record, 
for  the  enlighftanmcnt  of  sooh  as  please  to  arail 
ofit  • 


In  more  teoent  times,  our  physiologists  and 
philosophers  haye  entered  into  the  oontroyersy 
with  equal  seal  and  science;  yet  the  problem 
seems  no  nearer  a  solution  than  it  was  tiiree 
thousand  years  ago.  One  tells  us  that  beards 
were  giyoi  men  to  shi^  them  firom  the  in- 
deraencies  of  the  seasons,  Ur  protect  the  fooe 
and  neck  f^rom  the  Uthig  frosts  and  coM  nor- 
westers  of  winter,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the 
outdoor  Ufo  they  were  intended  to  lead.  To 
others,  tUs  reasoring  lias  not  appeared  quite 
satisfoctory;  -first,  because  women,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  are  fhfly  as  mueli  exposed 
as  the  nobler  sex,  and,  wHh  a  more  ddlcatn 
organisation,  stand  as  much  in  need  of  preteo- 
tlon  and  safoguards;  and,  secondly,  because 
some  rudely  share  or  dip  this  divine  dildd» 
and  seem  unoonsdous  of  any  lo^m.  Others 
think  that  beards  are  intended  for  the  special 
use  of  a  fow  mechanics,  to  save  thdr  lungs 
from  the  ihtal  elliBCts  of  drilling,  grinding, 
turning,  and  manifold  kinds  of  handicraft 
in  which  men  live.  In  the  midst  of  n^alignant 
dust,  which,  but  for  beards,  would  soon  give 
them  their  quietus.  But  beards  senre  as  a  kind 
of  sdye  or  strainer,  much  as  whalebone,  so 
called,  ministers  to  the  use  of  the  great  levia- 
tiian  of  the  deep.  Unfortunately  for  this  theo- 
ry,  we  have  too  many  beards  for  such  a  meagre 
purpose.  It  was  hwrdly  necessary  to  arm  half 
a  race  w^th  beards,  to  accommodate  a  fhw 
scissors  grinders,  or  the  whole  posterity  of 
Tubal -Gain,  the  workers  in  brass  and  iron; 
besides.  If  this  was  the  end  to  be  attained,  the 
deyloe  has  nearly  proved  a  fhilure,  for,  say 
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what  we  wiU,  not  one  beard  in  a  hundred  ao 
ooTers  the  mouth  and  noetrUs  as  to  eenre  ae 
any  considerable  protection,  ind  then  why 
oontriT'e  this  protection  for  men  onlyT  Are 
women  never  exposed  to  dost?  or  are  their 
Inngs  less  less  liable  to  iqjnr^  firom  it,  than 
those  of  the  lords  of  creation !  There  are 
others  still,  who  bellcTe  that  beards  are  given 
men  chiefl  y  or  wholly  as  an  ornament,  as  pea- 
cocks are  decked  with  enormons  tails,  or  com- 
mon cocks  with  brain  combs,  or  tnrkey  cocks 
with  a  brush  protruding  firom  their  breast 
Something  most  be  done,  say  the  philosophers, 
to  distinguish  men  from  women,  aiid  what 
could  be  more  obrions  or  striking  than  a  good 
beard?  Tet,  in  opposition  to  these  loyers  of 
wisdom,  it  must  be  oonftssed  that  many  a 
beard  is  naturally  anything  but  an  ornament. 
What  special  beauty  can  our  savans  peredye 
in  a  fbziy,  carrotty  crop,  or  eren  in  a  black, 
bushy  affair,  looting  more  like  a  horse  broom 
than  a  ielicate  ornament,  or  "  thing  of  beau- 
ty?" 

Thus  fikr,  and  these  are  prominent  specimens 
of  the  world's  reasoning  on  the  sutjeet,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  satisfactory  to  an  in* 
quiring  and  solid  mind.  The  opinions  men 
have  entertained,  rest  on  grounds  rather 
specious  than  substantial,  and  disappear  the 
moment  they  are  touched  with  the  wand  of  a 
large  and  comprehensiTe  philosophy. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  use  of  beards?  every 
one  is  ready  to  inquire.  With  the  young 
Elihn,  I  will  venture  to  show  "  mine  opinion." 
Beards  were  intended  to  subserve  two  ends, 
both  important,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  and  as 
observation  of  thmr  practical  uses  will  demon- 
strate. The  first  is  to  stimulate  the  ingenuity 
of  man,  and  give  field  and  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  rapapant  fknoy.  Observe  what  an  op- 
portunity a  beard  affords  for  studying  efldiJot 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  cutting  and  chipping 
which  it  undergoes,  and  how  much  it  is  made 
to  contribute  to  the  personality  and  character 
of  the  individual.  If,  in  the  olden  time,  **  men 
talked  with  their  fingers,"  how  much  more  do 
they  now  tell  by  their  beards?  Women  have 
almost  an  infinite  range  of  eflfort  in  the  bound- 
less diversity  of  fabrics  and  colors  with  which 
they  setoff  the  charms  of  th^ir  persons.  Of 
ribbons,  bows,  fringes,  and  jewels,  there  is  no 
end.  Men  have  nothing  but  their  beards,  and 
of  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  make  the 
most  One  shaves  his  whole  ihoe,  and  looks 
as  much  like  a  great  masculine  woman  as  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  look.    Another  leaves  his 


moustache,  and  another  a  goatee.  One  culti- 
vates a  pair  of  ddieate  whiskers,  while  another 
makes  them  broad  and  strong  as  the  back  of 
Hercules.  One  curves  them  graceftiUy  round 
this  way,  and  another  in  that,  while  a  third 
presents  them  square  and  hard,  or  pointed  and 
piquant  Indeed,  tliere  is  no  end  to  the  diver- 
sity which  Air  five  hundred  millions  of  mem 
manage  to  create  with  so  rfmple  a  thing  as  a 
human  beard.  With  all  sorts  of  colors,  it  is 
made  to  assume  all  sorts  of  shi4>es.  It  gives 
fierceness  to  the  warrior,  and  renders  the  lover 
irrssisHble.  It  is  deftant  or  attractive.  It^r- 
rifies  or  soothes,  and  in  many  cases  seems  to 
be  the  only  gift  indulgent  nature  had  to  be- 
stow—the  grand  substitute  for  brains. 

But  this  is  not  all;'the  beard  has  still  aft- 
other  use*  It  is  not  only  the  great  suluect  for 
masculine  task,  and  skill:  it  becomes  also  a 
universal  toy  and  plaything.  Who  has  not 
admired  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence in  ftimishing  this  great  awkward  crea- 
ture called  man,  with  so  acceptable  and  so 
convenient  an  olject  to  engage  his  attention, 
and  occupy  his  hands.  When  not  otherwisa 
engaged,  men  are  almost  uniformly  busy  in 
stroking  their  beard,  pulling  their  moustache, 
or  coaxing  thair  goatee.  Without  such  a  re- 
source, what  could  they  do?  Women  cam 
manage  to  hold  their  hands  gracefully  in  their 
laps,  if  they  have  nothing  else  to  occupy  them. 
Men  find  this  impossible,  and  hence  resort  at 
once  to  their  beards. 

But  I  need  not  dwell  on  a  suluect  which  a 
few  hints  like  those  just  given,  with  the  sug^ 
gestions  naturally  implied,  must  render  plain. 
Margaret  Fuller  said  gravely  and  with  an  ob- 
vious condescension,  '*  I  accept  the  universe.'* 
It  was  a  terrible  fact  to  her,  no  doubt,  but 
there  it  stood,  and  she  could  not  readQy  dispost 
of  it  So  under  the  necessities  of  the  case  she 
accepted  it,  and  seemed  willing  to  do  the  best 
she  could  with  it  In  like  manner  I  acoept 
beards.  As  ornamtnU,  I  think  meanly  of 
them,  however  young  gentiemen  may  pride 
themselves  on  their  possession;  and  as  to  all 
practical  utti,  the  evident  tiiilure  to  discover  a 
single  one,  after  six  thousand  years  of  earnest 
inquiry  must  satisfy  all  but  philosophers,  that 
there  are  none,  unless  indeed,  they  are  such  as 
I  have  suggested  above.  Still,  I  accept  beards. 
Here  they  are,  and  there  seems  littie  probabil- 
ity that  the  masculines  of  our  race  wiU  soon  be 
rid  of  them.  And  who  will  venture  to  say  they 
were  made  in  vain,  since  they  occupy  so  much 
thought  that  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  lead 
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to  10  Biiioli  iBTCtttioii,  bnftking  up  the  fogy* 
km  of  ouBtom,  and  introdnoingiiew  twisit  uid 
tarns  erery  day,  creating  a  tpeoial  profeerion 
of  honorable  men,  who,  t^o^h  addicted  to 
barbarons  practioes,  hold  half  the  world  by  the 
noee,  and  finally  gl?e  endless  oeoopation  to 
beads  and  hands  which  bat  for  this  hirsate  ap- 
pendage woald  find  nothing  under  heaven  to 
do! 

By  a  change  in  a  few  letters  "  Beards  *'  be- 
eomes ««  Ballads."  Is  it  this  remote  similarity 
which  has  sogsested  the  topic  of 

THE  BALLADS  OF  THE  WARP 


When  a  certain  great  master  was  one  day 
Tsqaested  by  a  popU  to  look  OTcr  a  piece  of 
Basic  he  had  been  composing,  taming  to  his 
papfl  hesimply  asked,  *'  Will  it  grind  T  *' 

«« Yet,  sir;  I  think  U  woald,*'  repUed  the  em- 
barrassed papil. 

'VThat  is  enoagfa— the  mosic  is  good.*' 

There  was  great  knowledge  of  human  na- 
tore  as  well  as  of  music  in  this  master.  The 
mdody  that  will  stand  the  test  of  being  ground 
out  by  a  thousand  organ  grinders  every  day, 
and  all  day,  and  yet  hold  on  to  the  public 
heart,  however  deficient  as  a  scientifio  compo- 
sition  it  may  be,  is  still  true  music. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  '*  Bal^ 
lads  of  the  War.'*  0ow  many  of  these  that 
stir  the  heart  of  the  nation,  wringing  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  the  most  stoical,  are  in  them- 
selves poor  things  as  literary  compositions? 
Tet  they  are  true  poetry,  nevertheless;  inas- 
much as  they  enter  the  very  citadel  of  feeling, 
and  wake  up  enthusiasm  where  the  finished 
oompositlon  would  fSikll  flat  Who  ever  thought 
that  **  Yankee  Doodle  "  possessed  any  merit? 
yet  in  our  old  war  it  was  better  than  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  to  inspire  military  enthusiasm. 
Re  song  to  which  whole  annies  have,  in  these 
days,  marched  on  to  victory,  and  dying  sol- 
diers have  murmured  in  their  death-throes, 

**  John  Brown's  soul  is  marching  on,** 
is  stirring  and  awfhl,  making  the  marrow 
quiver,  yet  in  itself  half  ludicrous.  Who  would 
crer  liave  thought  of  building  a  reputation  on 
that !  Yet  Ijquestion  if  the  artistic  Tennyson 
has  ever  done,  or  will  ever  do,  anything  half 
so  popular,  half  so  keenly  appreciated  and  felt 
by  a  great  military  people  as  this  simple,  un- 
•rtistio  bit  of  doggereL 

There  is  a  great  literature  of  the  war  grow- 
ing up.  The  proud  English  will  not  he^after 
have  occasion  to  say  that  *'  America  has  no 
ibemas  for  poetry."    Thousands  and  tens  of 


thousands  are  springing  up.  They  are  found 
under  every  green  tree  where  a  dead  hero  re- 
poses:  by  every  river  bank,  where  the  soldier 
sleeps  his  last  sleep;  on  every  mountain  top 
sjid  plain,  and  in  every  valley  where  our 
brave  boys  have  fought  for  their  country  -^ 
nay,  in  every  wretclied  swamp  where  they 
have  ingloriously  toiled  and  sickened,  and  died 
in  vairit  are  the  themes  of  glorious  and  endur-  • 
ing  song.  Our  war-ships  and  gun-boats  have 
uttered  them  in  magnificent  thunder,  and  our 
sad  yet  brave  mothers  have  each  and  all 
breatlied  them  forth,  in  their  loyal  ferewell  in- 
junctions and  tearless  adieus. 

And  many  and  many  an  incident  of  the  war 
has  already  fiHind  an  exponent  and  wOn  ex- 
pression that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  A 
new  and  stirring  ballad  entitled  **  thru  Buir-  . 

DRBD  TBOVSAIID  MOBB,"  SUUg  by  OUr  USW    V(^- 

unteers,  as  they  *'  go  marehing  on,**  bids  fldr 
to  rival  the  *'  John  Brown  "  song.  Undoubt- 
edly most  of  our  readers  have  seen  it,  yet  they 
will  be  glad  to  preserve  it  in  this  quiet  comer, 
as  a  memento  of  the  patriotism  and  gallantry 
of  their  brave  brothers  and  friends  who  have 
left  "their  ploughs  and  workshops,  their 
wives  and  children  dear,"  perchanc^^  **  lay 
them  down  for  Freedom's  sake,"  as  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  —  aye,  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  done  before  them.  But  you 
shall  have  the  song  of  the 

THBBB  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MORS. 

We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  more. 

From  Mississippi's  winding  stream  and  from 
New  England's  shore; 

We  leave  our  ploughs  and  workshops,  our 
wives  and  children  dear. 

With  hearts  too  foil  for  utterance,  with  but  a 
silent  tear; 

We  dare  not  look  behind  us,  bu^  steadfastly 
before — 

We  ar^  coming.  Father  Abraham— three  hun- 
dred thousand  more! 

If  you  look  aeross  the  hiU-tops  that  meet  the 
northern  sky. 

Long  moving  lines  of  rising  dust  your  viaon 
may  descry: 

And  now  the  wind  an  instant  tears  the  cloudy 
veil  aside. 

And  floats  aloft  our  spangled  flag  in  glory  and 
in  pride: 

And  bayonets  in  the  snnlightgleam,  and  bands 
brave  music  jpour — 

We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham  —  three  hun- 
dred thousand  more! 

If  you  look  all  up  our  vallies,  where  the  grow- 
ing harvests  shine. 

You  may  see  our  sturdy  former  boys  fest  form- 
ing into  line; 
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And  childroi  from  their  maUiera? 
pulUnff  at  the  wveiJb, 

ibid  learaiDg  how  to  reap  and  8oir,  against 
tbeir  oountry'a  nMdec 

And  a  £Mrew«ll  grovip  stand  wiping  at  9wwf 
cottage  door— * 

We  are  coining,  t'ather  Abraham  — threcr hun- 
dred thousand  more! 


Tou  hare  called  us,  and  we're  coming,  by 

Ribhmond^s  bloody  tide, 
To  lay  US- down  ll»r  Preedom'rsaln,  onv  bTDtbv 

er*8  bones  beside: 
Or  from  foul  Treason^s  sa:?age  grasp  to  wrench 

the  murderous  blade. 
And  in  the  fuee  of  foreign  lbe»  itir  ragment» 

to  parade; 
SiXr  hnndved  thousand-  loyal  men  and-  true  haye 

gpne  before  —    . 
We  are  oomin$r»  Father  Abraham -HSiree  hun^ 

died  thousand  motet 
• 

As  my  pentraeed  ^ka  lask  linee  I  war  start* 
M  by  the  intelligeoott  wiiioh  ha»  alneady  eleo* 
trifted  all  the  Norths  that  the  '*  peninsula  wae 
eraouated,**  and  the  deeimated  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  waiting-ai  Fortress  Monroe  for 
-i^-wbatunknownmoTementr  The /iemg army 
kae  left  the  pestilent  swamps.  Mid  the  banks  of 
tiie  James,  and  the  dreadfhl  fields  of  blood,  but 
alasibr  that  army  almost  as  large,  that  still 
sleep  in  the  swamps  and  the  trenches  "imd  on 
the  banks  of  the  deserted  stream!  Who  shall 
eall  tktm  up  from  their  beds  that  they  too  may 
dn  back  to  the  safe  neighborhood- of  our  For- 
es and  our  naval  squadronsT  Who  shall 
l^nd  the  reveilU  that  shall  rouse  them 
'  the  new  expedition  that  our  great  military 
cnlsrS'liaTe  no  doubt  longrere  this  mapped  out? 
Who  shall  beat  the  loud  tattoo  that  they  sleep 
not  on  when  their  comrades  are  marching 
fosthf-God  grant,  it  may  be  next,  to  victory  T 
Alas,  for  the  sleeping  army,  whether  they 
have  fkllen^on  the  fiital  field,  struck  by  the 
bomb  or  the  bullet,  or  pierced  by  the  horrid 
bayonet;  or  whether  they  perish  in  the  despe- 
rate march,  or  sink  in  the  night-trench,  spade 
in  hand,  stricken  not  of  the  bullet  or  the  lNiyo'> 
net,  but  of  typhoid  and  the  deadlier  swamp- 
fbver  —  they  shall  march  no  more!  Their 
wnrfiftre  is<ended-HJi^camp-Ulb  isrover;  their 
toils  in  the  field  and  in  the  trench  are  done. 
The  Great  General  on  high  has  called  them 
home  and  paid  them  tbeir  wages.  ''Hence- 
forth there  are  laid  up  for  them  crowns  of  glo- 
ry," fkr  exceeding  in  splendor  the  fading  lau- 
rels of  earth,  where  the  hand  of  rivalry  or  cru- 
el jealousy  shall  not  tear  them  away,  or  the 
simoons  of  time  wither  tbeir  perennial  verdure! 
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THE    CAPTAIIT'S     WIFB. 

AN   INOIDBNT  or  TBI  WAB. 

My  sister  Blanch,*her  chad,  and.I  sat  on  th* 

lawn  that  morning. 
**^OIi  would  a  wife's  stirong  hrre,  die  erfecL 

**  oouM  (rtiield  »  soldier's  ftite!" 
Her  voice  a  little  trembled  at  if  Umehed  by 

some  forewarning. 
Then  rode  a  soldier  up  the  lane,  and  halted  st 

thegatft 

"  Which  bouse  is  Maloelm  Blahe^sT   Ibring* 

letter  to  his  sister, 

I  took  it,  Blanch  half  murmuring  said,  *' What  1 
none  for  me,  his  wife?  *' 

The  stranger  dangled  Madge's  curls,  and  bend- 
ing^ over,  kissed  her: 

"  Tour  father  wasmy  captain,  child (—1  loved 
him  as  my  lifh." 

Then  suddenly  he  gaUoped  off,  without  a  woed 

more  spoken, 
I  nwd  the  letter.    Blanch  exclaimed,  ^  What 

makes  you  tremble  so?*' 
— O  God!   how  cottki  I  answer  herf     How 

should  the  news  be  broken  ? 
For  first  they  wroie  to  me,  not  her,  that  I 

should  break  the  blow. 

"  Anodier  battle  fought !"  I  said.  "  Our 
troops  were  brave,H)ut  lost  it" 

Her  ouiok  eye  saw  the  letter  was  not  writ  ia 
Malcolm's  hand. 

I  glanced  a  mopient  at  her  fiu)e^a  sadden  shad- 
ow crossed  it. 

"Read  quick,  dear  May— read  all,  I  pray— 
and  let  me  understand.'* 

I  did  not  read  but  told  the  laile,  and  tempeiwl 

so  the  phrasss  / 

That  scarce  at  ftrstshe  guessed  the  wont,    I 

kept  the  fktal  word, 
1^11 1  had  told  her  of  his  march— hit  charge, 

his  comrades*  praises. 
And  then,  the  end  !  — While  she^  nstatq»- 

never  spoke  nor  stirred! 

Oh  never  yet  a  woman's  heait  was  broken  se 

completely! 
So  unbaptized  of  helpfiil  tears,  so  passionlese 

and  dumb. 
Shestoodthero  iff  her  agony  tUl  little  Mndtfn 

asked  sweetly, 
"  Dear  mother,  when  the  battle  ends,  then  wlU 

my  father  come?" 

I  touched  my  finger  to  her  lip,  and  led  her  to 

her  pUiyiog.  ^ 

Poor  Blanch!  the  winter  on  her  cheek  grew 

snowy  as  her  name! 
What  could  she  do  but  kneel,  and  pray,  mid 
*      linger  at  her  praying  ? 
0  Chn^t !  when  other  heroes  die,  moan  other 

wives  the  same? 
Must  other  women's  hearts  yet  break,  to  kee^ 

the  cause  fH>m  fkiling  ? 
God  pity  our  brave  lovers  when  they  fheethn 

battle's  blase! 
And  pity  wives  made  widows!— shall  it  all  b« 

unavailing? — 
0  Lord!  give  Freedom  first,  then  Peace!— «Bd 

to  Thy  Nasse  the  praisei 
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Wm  ever  wordUaftaa^airii  ftBdb«llcMUM« 
of  h»rt  more  graphjttOJy  fiAinted?  Ah,  many 
a  widowed  wifb  and  bereayed  affianced  might 
bare  eat  for  the  picture— and  still  many  and 
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'^ Other  women's  hearts  most  br«ik,to  keep 

the  cause  from  fiuHng,'* 
Ood  grant  that  it  **shall  not  all  be  nnayailingl'* 

May  the  great  unaTailing  campaign  jnat  end- 
ed, and  the  thoneands  and  thoosandB  of  hearts 
widowed,  broken,  scarred  to  death  by  this  fSoar- 
fld  hecatomb  of  oar  be^  and  brayest,  be  count- 
ed sufficient  for  the  punishment  of  our  cruel 
"Ins,  and  God  soiile  onc^  moreon  the  Banner  of 
Freedom  and  Right ! 

The  Battle  of  the  Cumberland,  tiiat  braTc 
old  ship  that  went  down  with  her  flag  stilt  fly. 
ing,  asd  whose  sunken  hull  is  still  manned  by 
Jtar  dead  crew,  hasinepiredunnumbered  poems, 
very  few  of  which  are  without  couilderable 
merit.  One  of  the  moet  touching,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  beet  written,  is  entitled 

THE  SWORD  BEARER, 
and  seems  to  have  been^pitten  by  one  of  the 
brave  orew.    What  a  Re 
vngitbas!   Read  it 

Brave  Morris  !iaw  the  day  was  lost; 
For  nothing  now  remained. 
On  the  wrecked  and  sinking  Cumberland, 
Bat  to  save  the  flag  unstainra. 

80  he  made  an  oath  in  the  sight  of  HeaiFen, 
And  kept  it  as  do  the  f ree— 
**  Befbre  I  strike  to  a  Reb^  flag, 
I'll  nnk  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Here,  take  my  sword,  *tis  in  my  way, 
I  shall  trip  o'er  the  uiselees  steel; 
For  ru  meet  the  lot  that  &lls  to  all. 
With  my  shoulder  to  the  wheeL" 

Bo  the  little  negro  took  the  sword. 
And  oh,  with  what  reverent  care. 
Following  his  master  step  by  step,^ 
He  bore  it  here  and  there! 

A  thought  had  crept  through  his  sluggish  brain. 
And  shone  in  his  dusky  moe. 
That  somehow— he  could  not  tell  just  how, 
Twas  the  sword  of  his  trampled  race. 

And  as  Morris,  great  with  his  lion  heart, 
Bushedfepnward  from  gun  to  gun. 
The  little  negro  slid  after  him, 
Like  a  shadow  in  the  sun. 

But  something  of  pomp  and  of  curious  pride. 
The  sable  creature  wore. 
Which  at  any  time,  but  a  time  like  that» 
WoiUd  have  made  us  laugh  and  roar. 

Over  the  wounded,  dying  and  dead, 
Like  an  iis\ier  of  the  rod. 
The  black  page,  fhll  of  his  miglity 
With  dunty  caution  trod. 


No  heed  he  gave  to  the  flxing  ball. 
No  heed  to  the  bursting  Bbelf; 
His  duty  was  something  more  than  HA, 
And  he.  strove  t6  dait  w«ll. 

Down  with  our  starry  fit^%  speck. 

In  the  whlrling[^  sea  he  sank. 

And  the  captain  and  crew  and  sword-beamr. 

Were  washed  from  the  bloody  pbmk. 

They  picked  us  up  from  the  hungry  wavs^ 
Alas,  not  all !— and  where. 
Where  is  the  fkithlul  negro  ladT— 
"  Back  oars!  avast!*  look  there!" 

We  looked,  and  as  Heaven  n^y  aaremy  souU 
I  pledge  you  a  sailor's  word. 
There  fkthoms  deep  in  the  sea  he  lay. 
Still  gcasping  his  master's  sword ! 

We  drew  him  out;  and  many  an  hour- 
We  wroufi^t  with  his  rigid  form. 
Ere  the  almost  smothered,  spai^  of  lifl^ 
By  slow  degrees  grew } 


The  flrst  dull  |:lance  that  his  eyeballs  rolled 
Was  down  toward  his  shrunken  hand: 
And  he  smiled  and  closed  his  eyes  again. 
As  they  ftU  on  the  resouad  brand. 

And  no  one  touched  the  sacred  sword,. 
Till  at  length,  when  Morris  came. 
The  lif  tie  negro  stretched  it  out. 
With  his  eager  eyes  aflame. 

And  if  Morris  took  the  poor  boy's  hand 
And  his  words  seemed  hard  to  speak. 
And  tears  ran  down  his  manly  cheek. 
What  tongue  iihall  call  him  weak  7 

The  list  of  the  Balladi  nf  the  war  might  be 
made  longer,  yet  none  excel  this  last  in  beauty 
and  touching  simplicity.  I  am  sure  that  the 
reader  will  not  be^  reluctant  that  the  sul^jeot 
closed  now,  shall  be  resumed  at  another  time* 


BOOK   NOTICE. 

New  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, by  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.  Boston;  Tiok- 
nor&  Fields,  1862. 

This  is  one  of  the  ftw  practical  books  of  our 
time.  Dr.  Lewis  is  not  a  mere  theorist,  like 
too  many  who  write  books.  He  is  himself  a 
gymnast,  and  Is  proprietor  of  tlSe  popular  Es- 
1^  Gymnasium,  of  Boston.  He  aims  not  to 
give  monstrous  strength,  at  the  expense  of 
grace,  nor  excessive  graee  at  the  expense  of' 
strength;  but  to  equalise  and  develop  both. 
The  exercises  are  adapted  to  both  sexes,  and  to 
persons  of  all  ages.  The  work  is  illustrated 
with  three  hundred  cuts  and  is  printed  in  the 
usual  good  style  of  Ticknor's  publications. 
For  sale  by  Tompkbu  &  Co.,  85  Comhill* 
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D»diefti«d  to  th«  Sunday  School  of'tbo  UnlTWMObit  Ch«i«h  of  Ohftriflttown,  Mtau 
014  SwCtbh  Air.  Anuifed  by  Mu.  A.  G.  LAURIB. 
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1.  A  lODf  oftorrow'9fcattie,iiow,Of«ftrtli^Qdpwtliiffbreftfeii.iiow,iBd7«ta  song  of  Uth,  And  th* 

2.  Hit  flktiMT**  bopoMM  flown,now,Hif  mother  dts  a-lone,  now^d  wwps  fbr  him  that's  gone,To  tbo 
8.  And  %•  Uko  h«r,  deploM  hore,  That  he  can  oomo  no  moro  hOT« ;  Bat  he  haf  gone  be-ibro,  To  the 
4,  Mo      bomaa  grief  belongs  there,  Nor  rigfa  of  earthlj  wron«.thert«Can  mar  the  holy  longn.  Inthe] 
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land  o'  the  leal  1  For  one,who  wont  to  share  hcre^Onr  Sanday  song:  anil  pray'r  here,Now 

land  o'  the  leat  For  tho'  to  bim  tis  bright,  now,The  tears  that  fill  her  Right,  now.  To 

land   o'  the  leal.     To  as  he  leaves  the  pain  here, With  us,  the  tears  remain  here:  To 

land  o'  the  I6al.  For  $has  they  sin^  and  say  there,  "Your  iorrow8,8ons  of  clay,there,What 
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sings  where  angels  are,   In  the  land  o'  the  leal, 

her,  have  dimmed  the  light.Of  the  land  o' the  leal, 

him,  thev  seem  so  vain,  Inthe  land  o'  the  leal, 

glclries  shall  repay,    In  the  land  o'  the  leal." 


^    poeo  roll.  ^ 


a  i»  > -.  ,•*.  .  /!>    Poco  ran.  ^ 
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Nora.    Leal,  nweui  true,  loyal  ]  bnt  the  phiast  **  Land  of  the  Leal,'*  Is  a  Soottkh  eireomloeution  fbr  Heavni 
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BILLY  CRCSUS. 

BT  J.  K.  riBHEB. 

The  young  ladies,  with  one  exception, 
ftf^reed  that  he  was  interesting,  excellent, 
Hberal,  sensible,  etc.  The  yonng  gentle- 
men liked  him;  bat  smiled  when  they 
were  called  on  to  praise  him.  None  said 
anything  against  him ;  bat  they  &iled  to 
pay  that  de&renoe  to  his  dignity  which  the 
laCUes,  with  the  one  exception,  deemed  his 
dae :  perhaps  he  was  not  so  fast  as  they, 
or  his  notions  were  not  ap  to  the  time,  or 
he  was  deficient  in  dash  and  brilliancy ; 
or  something  else  was  wanting.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  they  liked  him ; 
and  borrowed  his  money. 

Mr.  Washington  Swift  was  his  devoted 
&vorite,  and  allowed  to  joke  him  as  he 
pleased,  "even  when  he  was  present.  It 
was  onderstood  that  Mr.  Swift  was  as 
likely  to  marry  Miss  Jalia  Dix  as  any 
one,  how-beit  she  did  not  profess  to  ad- 
mire his  jfHend  Oroesas.  This  did  not  in 
the  least  disturb  the  friendship  of  the  two 
gentlemen ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Croesus 
seemed  always  to  desire  the  society  of  his 
finend's  lady-friend,  and  was  content  with 
the  limited  attentions  she  paid  him. 

Whether  Miss  Dix  was  in  earnest,  or 
Mr.  Swift  was'in  earnest,  or  it  was  mere 
flirtation,  was  not  agreed.  Some  thought 
one  was  in  earnest,  some  the  other,  some 
both,  some  neither.  For  a  year  or  more 
opinions  were  unsettled.  What  the  truth 
was  we  are  not  authorised  to  say ;  but  if 
there  was  anything  more  than  flirtation,  it 
ended  in  amokci  as  follows : 


One  evening  they  were  walking  to- 
gether, and  Mr.  Swift  asked  if  she  had  any 
objection  to  his  smoking.  She  said  she 
had  not.  He  lit  his  match,  having  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  wind  with  both  h^ds,  and 
in  about  the  usual  time  had  his  cigar 
lighted.  But  were  was  Miss  Dix?  He 
could  not  see ;  but  a  hackney  coach  was 
rattling  away  at  a  furious  rate. 

Next  day  he  called  to  apologise  for  his 
self-indulgence.  No  apology  was  neces- 
sary :  she  could  not  in  any  case  a)low  her- 
self to  interfere  with  his  smoking,  or 
other  pleasure ;  but  as  she  did  not  like  to 
be  smoked,  she  preferred  to  go  home  alone, 
and  summoned  a  coach  that  stood  at  the 
comer.  It  was  her  principle-^pnna)?fe — 
never  to  stand  between  any  gentleman  and 
his  pleasures,  nor  to  suffer  any  gentleman 
to  stand  between  her  and  her  pleasures, 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  she  should 
not  again  walk  with  him,  lest  he  should  be 
taken  with  a  desire  to  smoke;  but  she 
should  always  be  happy  to  see  him  at  her 
house,  if  he  would  have  the  kindness  to 
come  when  his  clothes  did  not  smell  of  to- 
bacco. 

Mr.  Swift  played  the  amiable  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  When  he  had  gone.  Miss 
Dix  said  to  herself :  '*  It  is  rather  lucky 
that  I  did  not  get  into  that  concern." 
What  she  meant  was  not  precisely  known. 

Soon  after,  Julia  sate  in  her  boudoir, 
talking  to  herself,  somewhat  as  follows  : 

''Julia  Dix,  what  do  yon  intend  to  do, 
in  this  world,  and  in  these  times.  Papa 
is    evidently    down-hearted,  though  ne 
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tries  to  look  at  ease ;  the  ooontry  b  drift- 
ing into  war ;  everybody  is  afraid  of  fidl- 
nre ;  and  it  is  Toor  duty  to  look  oat  for 
yourself,  and  reheve  your  father  from  the 
care  of  you.  You  have  flirted  with  fops 
enough  :  now,  honestly,  is  there  any  one 
whom  you  want  to  many,  and  who  may 
want  to  marry  you  ?  Do  you  want;  let 
me  see;  where  is  my  basket  of  cards f 
Do  you  want  Geo.  P.  Drake  t  Goodness ! 
No.  Do  you  want  this  one  ?  No.  No. 
No.  Nor  any  of  this  lot.  Oh ;  I  should 
have  kept  the  ladies  cards  sepaiate.  Why 
there  are  no  more  gendemen  in  the  lot, 
except  Billy  Croesus.  Nor  do  I  want  to 
be  Mrs.  BiUy  Cnssus  ?    No." 

''But  I  want  to  be  Mrs.  Somebody: 
Jifust  be  Mrs.  Somebody:  pretfy  soon, 
too." 

"  Let's  run  them  over  again.  No-N-nc 
No.  No.  No.  No.  Now  this  is 
a  good  fellow:  but  if  tames  go  hard  it 
wont  do :  I  can't  think  of  him.  This  is  a 
rolendid  balloon ;  but  likely  to  burst  if 
there  comes  a  pressure :  besides  he  is  in 
leve  with  Fanny  Moore  :  and  she  is  a  good 
creature.  This  is, — ^pshaw  I  And  here, 
at  last,  is  Billy  Crcssus  agam.*' 

*'  And  I  don't  want  him.  Want  a  man 
who  is  called  Billy  I  I  think  I  see  myself 
in  such  a  concern." 

"Heigh  hot  lets  look  over  agam!  I 
wonder  if  there  is  one  among  tbem  who 
wants  me, — ^I  ought  to  have  thought  of 
that  before.  This  one  I  can't  affi>rd  to  take, 
if  he  oflfers.  This  wont  do.  This  I 
wont  have,  any  how.  These  are  doubt- 
ful, every  way.  And  here,  again,  is  Wil- 
liam Croesus.  I  wonder  whether  he 
wants  me." 

"  I  wish  women  had  their  rights,  and 
could  pop  the  question,  widiout  loosing 
caste.  Heigh  ho!  But  we  must  take 
tbe  world  as  it  is,  and  not  &g  ourselves  to 
better  it,  as  some  she-reformers  do." 

"  Heigh  ho !  Quarter  to  ten.  m  go 
to  bed,  and  think  more  to^oirow.'' 

Hr.  Croesus,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  fa- 
vorite with  all  the  younff  ladies.  They 
were  sweet  upon  him ;  and  generally  were 
confid^t  that  their  appreoiattcn  was  mer- 
ited by  a  eorreiqponding  appreciation  on 
his  part    He  waa  always  at  their  aenooe, 


always  at  leisure;  fond  of  riding;  his 
homes  were  gentle  if  not  extremely  fiist ; 
and  his  carriages  were  comfortable,  if  not 
extremely  light ;  they  all  found  them  fe- 
lightful,  and  admired  his  taste  in  the  sefeo- 
tion  of  roads.  One  thing  they  remarked, 
—that  he  seldom  subjected  them  to  the 
discomfort  of  dust ;  but  aeemed  to  keep  a 
look  out  for  showers,  and  to  take  the  best 
advantage  of  liiem.  Mr.  Croesus  was  a 
nice,  seiftible  young  man:  and  in  this 
(qplnion  their  mammas  all  concurred. 

But  although  many  had  strong  opiniona 
on  the  subject,  it  was  not  positively  Known 
which  of  fldl  of  tbem  had  established  her 
authority  over  him.  Even  Julia  Dix  who 
deemed  herself  spread  in  such  matters, 
could  not  see  that  he  was  deeply  afiected 
by  anv  one  m  particular.  In  fiiot,  he 
seemed  quite  as  well  pleased  with  her,  who 
had  generally  disput^  him,  as  with  those 
who  had  assented  to  all  he  said.  Nor 
^uld  ^e  young  gentlemen  better  agree : 
they  thought  him  as  likely  to  mefor  one 
as  another,  excepting  Julia  JDix,  who 
joined  with  them  in  calling  him  Billy,  and 
laughing  at  his  innocent  notions  of  men  and 
things. 

Whether  he  had  made  up  his  own  mind, 
or  thought  about  it,  was  not  pontivel^f 
known.  If  he  was  sounded  as  to  his 
opinions  of  this  or  Ihat  lady,  he  always 
answered  in  terms  of  commendation,  so 
warmly  expressed  as  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion that  he  was  decided ;  but  what  he 
said  of  others,  in  turn,  threw  a  doubt  over 
the  whole  matter.  As  to  being  a  flirt» 
every  one  believed  him  too  honest  Evea 
Julia  had  always  mitigated  her  satares  by 
adding  that  he  had  sense  and  principle, 
which  were  very  necessary  if  not  very  &»- 
cinating  qualities,  at  least  in  her  estima- 
tion. 

One  day  Croesus  remarked  to  Julia  thai 
his  friend  Swift  had  been  busv  of  late  — 
too  busy  to  ride  :  he  feared  that  his  bosi- 
ness  was  under  the  influence,  of  the  times : 
and  be^;ed  the  pleasure  of  her  company 
to  ride,  and  that  of  her  mother  and  voon^ 
sisters.  His  invitation  was  acocmteii,  and 
all  were  pleased.  On  bidding  «lulia  good 
evening  he  said,  '*  Whenever  you  caa 
spare  time  for  a  ride,  just  let  a  fellow 
know." 
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It  is  not  onr  bosiness  to  speculate  as  to 
what  may  have  tamed  the  brain,  or  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Croesos ;  bat  his  visits  and 
rides  became  frequent;  and  the  effects 
upon  himself  were  decided,  asjfe  jadj 
mm  the  following  monologae  in  which 
indalged. 

**  Heigh  ho  1  Fm  about  afraid  of  her. 
She's  snob  a  politician,  philosopher,  busi- 
ness man — ^I  mean  business  woman ;  and 
such  a  shining  satirist ;  such  an  Explosive 
aoold ;  such  a  she-Napoleon.  If  1  could 
believe  she  could  love  a  fellow,  and 
wouldn't  laugh  at  him,  but  just  help  him 
■Jong  I  But  Swift  is  in  the  way ;  so  I 
ought  not  to  think  about  it ;  he  is  such  a 
wcvthy  fellow,  although  some,  who  don't 
know  that  he  is  hard  up  lor  money,  just 
for  the  moment,  have  doubts  about  hioL'' 

If  Mr.  Grdbsus  did  not  know  his  own 
mind,  Julia  perceived  it,  or  conjectured  it, 
with  tolerabfe  clearness.  She  did  not  fail 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  idea — if 
he  entertained  it  —  that  Swift  was  a  hr 
▼ored  lover,  or  even  one  who  wished  to  be 
&vored,  mieht  have  upon  him.  Therefore 
Ae  watched  jor  an  occasion  to  set  him 
right  on  thatr  point.  The  occasion  soon 
arose. 

A  very  ffood  and  amiable  young  lady, 
in  a  way,  *  Miss  Eliza  Williams,  whom  the 
leader  may  have  seen  and  admired,  thought 
it  wrong  that  Miss  Dix,  who  had  so  long 
distinguished  herself  from  all  other  ladies 
br  expressions  of  doubtful  respect  for  Mr. 
(Jrosus,  should  be  guilty  of  nirting  with 
Itim,  to  such  extent  as  to  excite  a  suspicion, 
in  those  who  did  not  know  her  habits,  that 
die  really  had  serious  designs  upon  him. 
Such  conduct  was  opposed  to  all  her  no- 
tions of  duty  and  propriety:  it  was  a 
wronff  not  only  to  Mr.  Citesus,  but  to  hei^ 
aelf.  Miss  Williams,  who  honestly  respectr 
ed  Mr.  Croesus,  and,  in  short,  was  anx- 
ifOfOB  that  he  should  make  a  proposal  that 
she- had  long  expected,  and  tnat  he.proba- 
bfy  would  have  made  long  before,  had  not 
the  unkind  —  not  to  say  unprincipled  con- 
duct of  certain  others,  temporarily  diverted 
the  hstaj  of  that  somewnat  inexperienced 
Toong  gentleman.  It  certainly  was,  at  die 
least,  undiaritable,  not  to  say  wicked ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  leboked,  not  to  say  pimisb- 


ed ;  and  she  was  morally  bound  not  to 
suffer  such  wrong  without  an  effort  to  re« 
press  it  She  deemed  it  right,  moreover, 
that  Mr.  Swift  should  know  how,  during 
his  business  emergencies,  his  dearest  in- 
terests were  exposed  to  remark,  not  to 
say  actual  doubt ;  and,  knowing  ^at  gen- 
tleman's sister,  she  determined  to  convey 
a  warning  to  him.  She  would,  that  verv 
eveij^ng,  mvite  herself  to  take  tea  with 
Miss  Swift ;  and  if  she  should  meet  her 
brother ;  she  periiaps  mi^ht  herself  be  able 
to  drop  sufficient  intimation. 

Miss  Williams  could  not  sucoessfoUy 
tamper  with  a  secret  Mr.  Swift's  genius 
was  wholly  in  the  way  of  discovering  se- 
crets and  weak  points,  and  taking  the  ut- 
most advantage  of  them  :  and  he  was  not 
an  hour  in  reading  the  desires  of  Miss 
Williams  in  reference  to  Mr.  Croesus,  and 
in  forming  a  scheme  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  the  exasperation  into  which  she 
had  reasoned  hersel(  and  he  had  sedu- 
lously inflowed.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
forget  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  Miss 
Dix,  although  the  stake  was  coo  mat  to 
be  abandon^,  and  he  had  dissembled  his 
mortification  and  rage,  and  persevered  in 
his  attentions  until  in  his  judgment,  fur- 
ther perseverence  would  not  pay.  Hence 
he  was  prepared  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
"  splendid  operation,"  and  to  conmder  one 
less  eligible,  but  still  desirable,  in  all 
points  of  view,  and  opportune  in  his  pre- 
sent financial  ememncy.  In  a  word, 
Bfiss  Williams,  with  eighty  thousand  in 
her  own  right,  and  great  expectations,  was 
not  a  poor  substitute  for  Miss  Dix,  with 
nothing  in  her  own  right,  although  her  ex- 

rtiotts  were  very  much  greater :  and 
Swift  resolved  to  play  his  ^llible 
friend  Croesus  upon  Miss  Dix  and  himsetf 
upon  Miss  Williams ;  and  to  win  as  much 
as  pcosible  before  the  first  crash  which  he 
anticipated  in  the  affiiirs  of  a  man  whose 
pockets  were  always  open  to  all  who  flat- 
tered him  with  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship. 

Julia  Dix  ought  to  have  been  a  man, 
and  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
Oonunander-in-C^ef  of  the  Army,  in  this 
emergency.  She  loved  no  one,  male  or 
fbrnale,  joang  or  old;  bnA i^  wis  some- 
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times  kind,  when  not  bothered;  and 
would  give  away  anything,  from  a  lover  to 
a  bit  of  needlework,  if  she  no  longer  felt 
much  interest  in  it.  But  if  crossed,  she 
would  not  be  at  all  obliging,  or  do  any- 
thing desired,  or  allow  it  to  be  done,  even 
by  her  dearest  friend,  much  less  by  one 
who  had  presumed  to  set  up  ai  her  rival. 

Among  those  who  had  received  many 
kisses  and  trinkets  from  her,  for  which 
she  returned  profusion  of  sincere  gratitude 
and  love,  and  practical  devotion  and  ser- 
vice on  all  occasions,  was  a  pretty  and  vi- 
vacious young  lady  named  Jenny  Smith. 
Jenny  ran  in,  much  out  of  breath,  soon 
after  the  mutual  consultation  of  Miss  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Swift,  to  tell  her  friend 
Julia  the  news  that  was  "all  over  town, 
that  the  a£^  was  broken  off — there  was 
to  be  no  such  concern  as  Swift  and  Diz, 
—  but  Swift  and  Williams  was  sure: 
Swift  himself  had  confidently  signified  half 
as  much,  by  telling  all  sorts  of  stories 
against  Julia  ;  and  Miss  Williams  had 
gossipped  shockingly  about  Julia  and  the 
milk-and-water  Croesus,  and  betrayed  her 
spite  against  both  of  them ;  in  short,  Swift's 
business  was  improvmg,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  these  was  a  sure  thing  in  pros- 
pect. 

There  was  not  much  in  real  life  that 
Julia  admired:  but  she  heartily  despised 
many  traits  of  character ;  and  was  some- 
times more  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition than  by  any  direct  interest  She 
had  perceived  the  motive  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  friendship  of  several  hat 
vounff  gentlemen  for  Mr.  Croesus,  and 
her  dislike  of  them  reacted  in  ^mpathy 
for  him.  He  probably  felt  this  sympathy, 
without  understanding  it ;  and  it  was  this 
which  attracted  him  to  her.  He  believed 
in  her  friendship,  and  could  not  doubt  her 
sincerity  :  in  fact,  she  was  the  only  one  of 
his  acquaintance,  male  or  female,  in  whose 
sincerity  he  had  confidence ;  and  a  word 
or  look  of  kindness  from  her  had  more 
effect  upon  him  than  he  was  aware,  until 
after  he  had  heard  the  gossip  which  Jenny 
Smith  had  taken  the  liberty  to  report  to 
him  as  well  as  to  Jtdia. 

When  he  heard  the  hard  sayings  of  his 
bosom  friend  Swift,  he  shed  tears.  "  You 
are  very  weak  to  shed  tears  for  such  a  sel- 


fish ingrate."  said  Jenny ;  ''  Pardon  me 
for  telling  you  my  mind." 

** Pardon  1  God  bless  you:  I  thank 
you :  tell  me  whatever  you  are  inclined. 
Do  tell  me." 

**  Then  I  will  tell  you.  You  have  been 
shamefully  imposed  upon  by  all  the  men 
and  women  of  your  acquaintance,  except 
John  Bowman  and  Julia  Da. :  all  the 
rest-  have  surfeited  you  with  false  preten- 
ces. I  don't  mean  that  the  women  had 
not  a  certain  degree  of  sincerity  :  but  they 
all  had  selfish  designs." 

•*  Don't  believe  that  I  have  been  alto- 
gether imposed  upon  :  I  have  not  taken 
without  allowance  half  the  professions 
and  attentions  you  refer  to." 

"  I  fear  that  you  have  made  but  insuffi- 
cient allowance  :  you  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  surprised  and  affected  by  the 
duplicity  of  your  friend  Swift." 

« True  I  I  have  been  deceived  by 
him." 

**  And  by  others  also,  I  believe.  Bat 
all  I  can  do  is  to  caution  you.  Forgive 
me  if  I  have  said  too  much. 

"  You  have  not  said  too  much.  Kot 
enough.  I  wish  you  —  but  never  mind 
now.  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Bowman  and  Miss  Dix.  I  wish — 
but  never  mind  now.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  shower ;  and  towards  sunset,  I  think, 
there  will  be  time  for  a  ride,  without  dust, 
and  everything  looking  fresh  :  wont  yon 
favor  me  with  your  company ,  and  invite 
Miss  Dix  ?    Do  !" 

•*  I  invite  her  ?  I?  You  have  invited 
me  to  speak  frankly  to  you  :  I  therefore 
tell  you  that  it  woiild  be  much  better  for 
you  to  be  more  direct,  and  invite  her  your- 
self. As  for  my  company,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  bestow  it  whenever  you  desire  it.  ' 

'*  But  you  are  much  in  favor  with  Miss 
Dix :  don't  you  know  it  ?" 

**  I  do.  I  feel  very  sure  of  it :  thank 
God?" 

*•  Then  why  not  oblige  me  by  inviting 
her?" 

"  Because  I  fear  that  by  so  doing  1 
might  defeat  your  purpose.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  your  purpose  defeated.  Your 
best  way  is  to  speak  for  yourself,  whatever 
you  may  desire  of  her ;  you  may  be  sure 
you  will  lose  nothing  by  it :  besides,  she 
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^islikes  one  who  is  too  politic  to  hazard  a 
^epulse  of  any  kind." 

•*  Grod  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  poli- 
tic; that  is,  that  I  should  be  unwilling 
tliat  she,  and  all  the  world,  should  know 
that  I  greatly  desire  her  company :  but  I 
fear  that  I  may  lose  her  favor  by  seeking 
to  trespass  too  much  upon  her  attention." 

"  It  is  oecQssary  to  incur  such  hazards. 
But  you  see  that  there  may  be  worse  haz- 
ards in  too  much  reticence.  But  the  worst 
hazard  is  that  of  seeming  tQ  be  too  moder- 
ately interested." 

•*  I  have  faith  in  your  counsel.  I  shall 
ask  her,  although  I  have  of  late  been  so 
much  in  her  way  that  I  fear  that  she  may 
have  wished  me  out  of  it,"  *^    ' 

**  You  will  find  me  with  her  this  after- 
noon :  therefore  say  nothing  of  my  going 
with  you  :  I  shall  be  invit^  by  ner.  I 
think  it  best  that  neither  of  us  should  men- 
tion what  we  have  just  said  to  any  body.*' 

**  Dear  Jule  :  pardon  me  beforehand  for 
a  grave  impertinence." 

•*  Pardon  you,  dear  Jenny  f  I  can't 
conceive  the  possibility  of  an  occaaon  for 
it" 

'*  So.  much  the  better :  then  you  may 
aafely  promise." 

"  I  promise  whatever  you  may  ask. 
Now  what  have  you  to  gay  or  do  ?" 

**  I  have  to  ask  your  confidence.  Do 
you  love  John  Bowman  ?" 

"Yes:  very  much:  considering  how 
little  I  am  a  loving  person," 

*'  Do  you  wish  to  marry  him  ?" 

*•  No.  All  things  considered,  I  do  not." 

*'  Are  you  quite  decided." 

"  Yes.     Entirely  so." 

"You  pause  a  long  while.  My  n 
Bwer  is  exact  —  you  may  trust  it  entirely. 
It  can  never  be  otherwise.  I  love  Mj. 
Bowman,  as  a  man  of  noble  principles,  re- 
fined breeding  and  good  taste,  and  amiable 
disposition;  but  he  and  I  could  not  do 
well  together,  as  man  and  wife." 

••  You  still  pause,"  continued  Julia. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?" 

**  If  I  merit  your  confidence." 

"  I  love  him." 

*'  Indeed  !    I  did  not  suspect  it.    Have 
yon  not  been  a  little  prudish,  dear ;  not  | 
to  tell  me  before?"  | 


"  Not  at  all.  I  would  have  told  you 
had  I  not  seen  that  he  loved  you." 

**  Much  as  I  love  him." 

"  You  are  very  good,  my  Julia." 

"  So  are  you,  my  Jenny.  And  you 
could  make  a  good  wife  for  John  ;  and  he 
would  make  a  good  husband  for  you,  — 
as  I  judge  ;  but  you  must  both  judge  for 
yourselves." 

'*  Would  you  think  it  improper  to  help 
me  to  his  company  ?" 

'*  Not  at  al^,  dear.  I  shall  do  so,  when- 
ever I  can  arrange  it  for  your  advantage. 
That  is  settled.  Now  I  have  something 
confidential  for  you.  I  am  going  to  be 
Mrs.  Croesus." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  He  is  honorable, 
kind,  carefully  polite  and  only  errs  in 
having  too  much  charity  for  mean  preten- 
ders. I  am  persuaded  that  he  will  be  de- 
voted to  you,  and  that  you  will  be  well 
contented  with  him." 

**  I  believe  I  shall  be  well  contented." 

Dispatch  of  business  was  inevitable 
with  Julia.  The  concern  was  soon  organ- 
ized. One  morning  Croesus  gave  his  wife 
a  small  duplicate  key,  requesting  her  to 
keep  it  always  tied  to  her  person ;  it  un- 
locked a  small  safe,  in  which  were  all 
other  keys  of  importance .  He  had  no  se- 
crets whatever  from  her ;  and  had  impli- 
cit confidence  in  her  discretion,  and  wished 
her  to  know  all  about  his  property  and 
affairs,  and  at  all  times  to  give  him  advice. 

Before  night  Julia  found,  to  her  aston- 
ishment, that  an  enormous  amount  of 
money,  in  small  sums,  scattered  over  a 
period  of  six  years,  had  been  lent  to 
youn.:5  gentlemen  of  great  reputed  wealth  ; 
and  that  but  few  of  these,  and  these  the 
smallest  borrowers,  had  ever  repaid  any 
money ;  and  no  interest  had  been  paid. 

In  the  meantime  the  consequences  of 
political  operations  had  become  embarras- 
sing and  alarming  even  to  the  wealthiest 
mercantile  houses ;  and  the  rents  of  cer- 
tain class  of  buildings  had  fallen  to  two 
thirds,  and  in  some  cases  less  than  one 
third  ;  and  in  cases  of  costly  buildings  on 
leased  ground  the  ground  rent  and  taxes 
exceeded  all  the  rent  paid  by  tenants. 
Much  of  Croesus'  property  was  of  this 
kind.    And  Julia,  on  a  brief  view  of  the 
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abstract  of  affiiirSt  whieh  was  kept  widi  re- 
markable clearness,  saw  reason  to  appre- 
hend serious  losses,  if  not  rain.  This  ap- 
prebensioQ  was  increased  bj  recent  dates 
of  loans  to  young  men  of  doubtful  stabili- 
ty. Indeed  she  was  alarmed  by  his  last 
words  to  her  that  morning  :  "Julia,  the 
times  are  getting  hard,  even  for  the 
strongest :  if  your  father  is  ever  pushed, 
you  must  let  a  fellow  know."  While 
these  words  were  in  one  sense  gratifying 
to  her,  they  betrayed  a  look  of  caution 
that  promised  little  for  his  own  seourityi 
if  current  apprehensions  should  prove  well 
founded. 

While  she  was  engaged  with  these  ac- 
counts, Jenny  Smith,  in  great  excitement 
and  tears,  and  Eliza  Williams,  extremely 
pale,  came  into  the  room  unannounced. 
It  is  all  over  —  the  vile  knave,  brook- 
former,  quack-philosopher,  insolent  snob  1 
There  will  be  no  such  concern  as  Swift 
and  Williams :  it  is  veiy  lucky  :  But 
what  do  you  think  ?" 

Wait  a  moment,  Jenny.  Miss  Wil- 
liams, I  am  very  glad  you  have  called." 

**  I  have  called  to  ask  your  pardon  for 
having  treated  you  shamefully,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  cause." 

"I  am  sure  you  believed  there  was 
just  cause  for  whatever  you  have  done. 
Be  sure  1  will  bear  no  hard  feelings  to- 
wards you.  Sit  down :  stay  to  dinner :  I 
wish  to  say  a  great  deal  to  you." 

And  now,  dear  Jenny,  what  b  the 
cause  of  your  tears?" 

"  Vexation,  partly  ;  partly  joy ;  partly 
shame  and  rage  that  I  ever  spoke  to  such 
a  puppy.  A  free-love  match  t  Infamous 
blockhead,  knate,  monster  of  conceit!" 

*'  Now  tell  your  stoiy  cajmly,  my  Jen- 
ny :  you  can  do  so  if  you  will." 

"  Very  well :  I  tri&  !  You  know  liCtle 
Mary  T^ng,  who  lives  with  her  dear  good 
old  maiden  aunt,  who  adopted  her  when 
she  became  an  orphan.  Dear,  little  crea- 
ture. When  she  heard  it  buized  about 
that  Eliza  was  getting  her  wedding  dress- 
es, up  she  come,  in  a  hot  sunshine;  in 
she  rushed  ;  we  were  all  in  the  midst  of 
business  ;  up  she  rushed  to  Eliza,  and 
drew  her  away  :  and  what  do  you  imagine 
she  told  her  ?  Why  just  this  :  last  Au- 
gust—maik,  August,  the  early  part  — 


Mr.  Washington  Swift,  who  had  been  na- 
accountably  kind  to  old  Miss  Tyng,  goi 
money  subscribed  to  pay  off  her  mortgage 
of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  expressed  his 
dpsire  to  make  her  and  her  interesting 
niece  comfortable,  grew  sweeter  and  sweet- 
er very  &st ;  and  finally  intimated  that 
his  affiiirs  were  so  situated  that  his  credi- 
tors might  blame  him  if  he  manied  ;  but 
he  ¥ras  very  desirous  to  make  a  private 
agreement  with  Miss  Maiy,  which  would 
be  all  the  same.  Now,  this  was  last  Au- 
gust. Whether  he  was  courting  any 
heiress  at  that  date  I  never  was  informed ; 
but  I  am  informed  that  his  oommeroial 
kites  were  kept  up  by  rumors  to  that 
effect.  Now  I  need  not  tell  you  ihat 
Eliza  is  too  honest,  and  too  sensible,  and 
too  spirited,  and  has  too  much  good  taste, 
to  go  into  such  a  concern  ;  and  the  drea^- 
es  may  go  out  of  fashion,  if  they  will.^* 

The  extreme  mortification  of  Miss  Wil- 
liams increased,  but  her  grief,  if  she  felt 
any,  much  diminished,  by  an  exhibit, 
under  injunction  of  secrecy,  of  an  acooont 
of  confidential  loans  amounting  to  aboat 
ninety  thousand  dollars.  It  was  the  opixk- 
ion  of  this  court  that  the  oommeroial,  stock- 
jobbing and  matrimonial  schemes  of  this 
progressive  individual  had  been  munly 
supported  by  the  prodigal  weakness  of 
Croesus.  On  Uiis  basi3  he  had  managed 
to  establish  a  general  belief  that  he  was  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  merdiant  of  imr 
mense  wealth  ;  and  when  this  failed  he 
had  played  the  same  game  with  anoUier 
lady,  and  nearly  succeeded.  The  decisioii 
of  the  court  was  reserved. 

Header,  allow  us  to  introduce  Mr.  John 
Bowman.  He  is  on  the  books  of  Mr. 
Croddus  to  the  amount  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred dollars,  in  divers  sums,  all  of  whick 
has  been  paid.  The  junior  partner,  from 
previous  acquaintance,  and  the  hooka, 
concludes  that  he  may  be  trusted.  She 
is  now  proposing  to  him  to  give  up  his 
clerkship  in  an  eminent  law  concern,  and 
take  an  office  for  himself.  He  is  obliged 
to  her — very  deeply  obliged  for  such  in- 
terest and  kindness  :  but  thinks  his  ulti- 
mate success  will  be  more  sure  if  he  re- 
mains the  assistant  of  men  of  high  reputa- 
tion and  ability  until  he  becomes  known. 
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by  their  liberal  aid,  to  a  reasonable  num- 
ber who  may  require  his  serTiees.  She 
raiher  pointedly  inquires  if  they  are  very 
friendly  to  him ;  if  they  would  remain 
friendly  in  case  he  should  quit  them :  if 
they  would  tad  him  professionally,  in  diffi- 
cult eases.  He  believes  they  would.  Fi> 
nally,  she  desires  hhn  to  oonmrwith  them, 
to  make  sure  of  their  good  offices ;  and 
proposes  to  retain  him  as  counsel  in  some 
oases  out  of  the  regular  business  of  her 
eoncem. 

Next  day  Mr.  Bowman  returns,  and 
joyfully  announces  that  he  has  been  invi- 
ted not  to  Quit  the  office,  but  to  become  a 
partner,  and  has  accepted.  He  looks  with 
peculiar  interest  at  Jenny  Smith,  who  is 
present,  and  blushes,  and  smiles.  But 
busineaB  is  business ;  and  they  go  at  it 
Jenny  fears  that  her  friend  Julia  will  be- 
oome  wrinkled  prematurely,  if  she  meddles 
witii  business,  and  compresses  her  lips  so 
rigidly. 

*'  Mr.  Bowman  :  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  examine  the  accounts  in  this 
book  ;  and  inquire  what  may  be  expected 
from  them  ;  and  institute  such  proceed- 
ings as  you  judge  will  be  best  to  settle 
them.  First  of  idl,  and  with  the  least  de- 
lay consistent  with  your  convenience,  you 
wUl  attend  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Swift :  in  this  case  you  will  pro- 
ceed with  Tifi;our.  In  other  cases  you  wOl 
advise  me  when  you  think  accommodation 
will  be  reasonable.  You  will  understand 
that  my  husband,  with  great  kindness,  has 
sent  me  to  inquire  into  the  affiiirs  of  my 
&ther ;  and  that  I  have  found  them  in 
considerable  peril ;  and,  at  my  request, 
my  husband  has  given  me  these  claims,  as 
my  own,  understanding  that  I  intena  to 
use  them  fbr  my  Other's  benefit.  Tou 
will  not  be  governed  by  my  judgment ; 
but  I  suggest  that  you  may  do  well  to 
eoosult  with  my  £ather  :  perhaps  he  may 
be  abla  to  ofiset  some  of  them.  When 
you  ?nsh  to  see  me  on  business,  send 
word,  and  you  will  find  me  at  home. 
When  yon  can  spare  time  to  dine  with  us, 
or  to  make  a  social  call,  always  come  with- 
out  special  notice." 

**  Sweet  is  my  revenge,  especially  to 
women."     So  sings  Byron,  as  truly  as 


most  poets  sing.  Before  Bowman  got 
through  his  task,  he  said  one  evening  to 
his  wife  —  firom  whom  he  kept  no  secrets 
of  his  own  —  that  he  had  feared  that  his 
life  would  be  embittered  by  one  regret, 
however  well  he  miffht  be  married.  That 
fear  had  vanished :  he  no  longer  regretted 
that  he  could  not  have  Julia.  While  his 
admiration  <^  her  had  of  late  greatly  in^ 
creased,  he  had  become  convinced  that  he 
should  have  feared  her  so  much  that  his 
fear  would  have  cast  out  love.  With  aU 
her  accomplishments,  and  power  of  pleas- 
ing, and  inspiring  love,  and  all  her  aver- 
sion to  wrong,  and  love  of  right,  she  was 
utterly  unmerciful.  Without  a  shade  of 
relenting,  she  had  exacted  the  instant  pay- 
ment— with  liiree  or  four  exceptions,  of 
an  aggregate  of  half  a  million  doUars, 
which  spongers,  some  of  diem  knavbh,  but 
most  of  them  thouglilless,  had  borrowed 
from  her  husband,  who,  high-principled  as 
he  was,  had  never  learned  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  preserve  the  wealth  he  had  inherit* 
ed.  It  was  fortunate  for  OroDsus  that  he 
had  such  a  wife.  He  seemed  to  love  her, 
in  spite  of  qualities  which  seemed  to  me 
incompatible  with  love.  He  feared  that 
she  did  not  love  him,  or  any  human  crear 
ture:  but  she  was  more  able  to  inspire 
love  than  most  women  who  are  capable  of 
returning  it. 

«  You  mistake  Julia,  at  least  in  a  great 
degree.  It  is  gratifyingto  me  to  bo  assured 
that  you  do  not  regret  that  she  is  not 
yours  ;  but  I  ought  to  correct  your  unjust 
estimate  of  her  heart.  I  know  many  in- 
stances, which  I  never  learned  from  her, 
of  acts  of  generous  affectiDn,  and  genarous 
fbrgiveness ;  and,  although  I  had  more  of 
her  confidence  than  any  other,  I  never 
knew  her  to  betray  the  confidence  even  of 
those  who  strove  to  cheat  her  into  alliance 
with  ignoble  pretension.  I  never  was 
told  by  her  that  she  did  not  entertain 
thoughts  in  favor  of  the  exploded  balloon 
Swifr ;  but  were  I  as  sure  of  a  long  and 
prosperous  life  as  I  am  that  she  never  for 
an  instant  thouskl*  of  manying  him,  I 
should  be  perfectly  content" 

'*  So  it  may  be :  but  it  b  hard  for  me 
to  believe,  afiber  the  service  she  has  made 
me  perform.  But  you  have  long  been  her 
bosomfriend  ;  and  I  ought  to  trust  you 
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impressions  rather  than  my  own.  This  I 
believe :  that  she  is  faithful,  kind,  and 
even  affectionate,  wherever  she  professes 
friendship,  and  her  friendship  is  not 
abased ;  bat  if  a  despot  were  saoh  as  she, 
his  sabjects  would  tremble." 

'*  Dearest :  if  she  had  been  autocrat 
of  this  country  for  the  last  ten  years,  the 
present  troubles  could  not  have  existed.  If 
she  had  been  your  wife,  she  would  not 
have  felt  it  her  duty  to  depart  from  her 
proper  sphere ;  and  you  would,  not  hive 
known  tuat  she  was  capable  of  such  inflex* 
ibility.  She's  what  her  duty  requires  and 
her  Unities  enable  her  to  be ;  ii  her  duty 
had  allowed  her  to  be  more  exclusivelv  a 
woman,  you  would  not  have  known  her 
^  you  now  know  her.  Others  may  be 
like  her  who  seem  totally  different.  Look 
among  the  poor  women  who  have  to  protect 
themselves:  do  you  nftt  see  in  them  enough 
to  show  that  such  elements  are  in  all  wo- 
mankind, ready  to  burst  out  when  there  is 
occasion  i" 

"  Yes ;  but  in  liiem  the  elements  are 
without  power :  it  is  the  union  of  power 
with  unrelenting  severity  that,  as  I  said, 
would  make  me  fear  such  \  wife,  and  that 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  not  love  her 
as  I  think  one  should  love  a  wife." 

''Or  as  a  woman  should  love  a  hus- 
band. We  women  know  that  fear  is  a 
great  enemy  of  love.  You  are  partly 
right :  if  Julia  had  such  a  husband  as  the 
unprincipled  pretender  Swift,  and  she  dis- 
covered his  true  character,  there  would  be 
fire  in  the  house  :  she  would  certainly  ne- 
dect  no  means  of  delivering  herself  from 
him^  But  you  would  have  nad  nothing  to 
fear:  you  must  love  her  warmly  as  a 
friend  :  but  I  don't  ask  you  to  regret  that 
you  have  me  instead  of  her." 

"  Well,  dear ;  I  believe  that  is  the  best 
way  to  arrange  it :  I  will  love  my  friend 
as  a  friend,  and  my  wife  as  a  wife,  and 
thank  Gt)d  for  both  of  them.  Now  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  the  end  of  all  these 
complications  in  our  social  circle  ?" 

•'  Yes.  My  curijjrity  is  always  great ; 
and  it  has  been  pent  up  for  some  time  ; 
and  is  decidedly  prepared  for  all  that  you 
are  at  liberty  to  reveal." 

**  First :  Mr.  Dix  has  been  released  by 
his  creditors,  for  sixty  cents  on  Uie  dollar. 


He  represented  diat  if  they  would  allow 
time,  he  could  do  better  by  them.  Some 
of  them  were  extremely  rigorous,  and  even 
almost  insulting,  designing,  probably,  to 
get  Crcesus  involved.  But  Julia,  who 
would  be  present  at  the  final  meeting,  in 
spite  of  my  entreaties,  made  a  speech  that 
astonished  them,  and  settled  the  whole  ba- 
siness  at  once.  She  told  them  that  she 
should  not  fail  to  do  her  duty  as  a  daugh- 
ter ;  that  her  husband  had  most  liberally 
and  kindly  profided  her  with  means,  and 
urged  upon  ner  much  more  than  she  had 
accepted  :  but  her  duty  was  to  him,  and 
not  to  his  creditors.  He  had  been  true  to 
them  :  had  never  been  more  profuse  in  his 
expenses  than  they  allowed  to  be  reasona- 
ble :  his  embarrassments  were  due  to  the 
common  calamity,  and  his  creditors  ought 
to  be  content  to  take  all  he  had.  She  ?ra8 
willing  and  prepared  to  pay  the  estimated 
value  of  his  assets,  if  they  would  release 
him.  They  might  judge  whether,  being 
released,  he  would  ever  voluntarily  pay 
more,  in  case  his  hopes  of  collecting  debts 
were  realized.  It  was  better  that  they 
should  leave  him  active  and  unembarrassed, 
better  for  them  as  well  as  for  him.  But  if 
they  presseiH  severely,  in  expectation  that 
she  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  her 
father  to  avoid  the  stinna  of  afoilure,  they 
would  be  disappointed.  What  he  had  was 
theirs  ;  what  the  had  was  his :  and  if 
they  did  not  take  either  the  goods  and 
papers,  or  the  value  as  estimated  in 
the  paper  before  them,  they  could  not 
possibly  contrive  to  get  any  of  her 
money.  The  dissentients  gave  in  ;  and 
very  wisely  ;  for  every  one  of  them  feels 
confident  that  he  will  be  paid  in  full  as 
soon  as  Dix  has  means  of  his  own  to  pay. 
Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  was  paid 
out :  and  a  hundred  thousand  put  in  as 
new  capi^.  Julia  is  special  partner  in 
the  concern  :  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  she 
will  make  money,  in  spite  of  the  times  ; 
for  Mr.  Dix  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
merchants." 

"  Swift's  creditors  got  nine  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Fortunately  for  him  and  his  fam- 
ily, he  has  just  met  with  an  honorable 
death,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, — the 
command  having  devolved  on  him  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  Colonel  being  wounded. 
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The  creditors  of  the  other  dashing  ^ends 
of  Grcesus  have  fared  not  much  better.  It 
is  a  remarkable  &ot  that  every  one  who 
has  made  free  with  Billy  Orcasos  is  now 
utterly  collapsed." 

•*  And  is  CJrcBsus  cared  of  his  folly  ?" 

"lam  afraid  not.  He  heard  that  I 
had  been  asking  the  price  of  the  house  up 
in  oar  old  neighborhood,  and  yesterday 
he  said  to  me  :  **  if  you  want  money  to 
bay  a  house,  just  let  a  fellow  know :  I 
think  it  may  be  a  good  tioMlto  buy."  But 
his  partner  will  take  care  that  the  business 
is  well  conducted.  I  have  no  longer  any 
apprehensions  on  his  account." 

"  And  what  are  all  our  friends  to  do 
for  husbands  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  they  will  have  to  marry 
men,  or  remain  single  until  the  country 
recovers  its  prosperity."  I  am  glad  Miss 
Williams  has  fallen  in  love  with  IVJary 
Tyng,  and  taken  her  as  a  companion  for 
life,  since  poor  old  Miss  Tyng  is  dead, 
and  she  has  become  disgusted  with  the  in- 
constant sex." 


"  Miss  Williams  is  a  good  young  wo 
man,  as  well  as  a  fine  lady.     Mary  Tyng 


!i  good  yc 
lady.  Ml  ^ 
will  be  a  charming  companion  for  her,  anS 
save  her  the  annoyance  of  a  house  full  of 
birds  and  poodles." 

•*  Julia  wants  us  to  spend  next  month 
at  their  country  seat  Can  you  go  into 
town  every  day,  or  as  often  as  your  busi- 
ness requires  ? 

"Yes." 

"  Then  shaU  we  go  «" 

"Yes.  And  we  shall  have  a  delightful 
time,  of  repose  and  recreation.  I  think  I 
need  it :  and  so  do  you.  How  happy  are 
we  to  have  such  friends.  Friends  whose 
welcome  we  confidentially  believe  in." 

•'  And  whom  we  need  not  fear,  in  any 
sense.  John :  before  we  return,  you  will 
have  got  entirely  rid  of  that  conceit" 

*'  It  does  not  amount  to  much :  I  shall 
not  be  obstinate  in  holding  it.  Shall  we 
go  next  Saturday,  or  wait  until  the  month 
begins?" 

"  Next  Saturday,  of  coarse,  if  you  can 
be  ready." 


Do  not  ask  if  a  man  has  been  through 
college.  Ask  if  a  college  has  been  through 
him ;  —  if  he  is  a  walking  uniYersity. 


THE  OAK  OF 

BT  ADA  H.  THOMAS. 

Who  planted  the  aoom  of  freedom. 
Deep  down  in  the  breast  of  the  ages? 

Who  gftTe  it  the  heat,  and  the  moisture 
That  warmed  it  to  lift, — oh  ye  sages? 

The  frail,  tiny  shoot— who  hath  guarded 
From  frostings  and  snows  of  December, 

From  merciless  heatinj^s  of  summer. 
And  wild,  chilling  blasts  of  November? 

Or  when  the  red  tongues  of  the  lightnings 
Flashed  flame  through  the  arches  of  heayen. 

While  men  hid  their  eye  balls  in  terror, 
And  all  the  proud  forests  were  riven, — 

Whose  arm  stayed  the  wrath  of  the  tempest. 
And  guarded  the  oak  to  its  glory  ? 

It  fills  me  with  wonder,— oh,  savans. 
Relate  me  the  marvellous  story! 

Far  back,  in  the  beautiful  ages, 

When  ^oung  were  the  hills,  and  the  moun- 
tains, ^ 
When  gn*eener  the  mffie  of  the  ocean. 

And  sweeter  the  voices  of  ibuntains,— 

When  winds  from  the  islands  elysian 
Wrapped  earth  in  entranced  embraces. 

And  all  of  her  valleys  prolific 
Were  teeming  with  happier  races; 

One  day,  from  tjie  sun-lighted  mountains, 

A  god  t#ok  his  way  to  the  river. 
That  flashed  through  its  reeds,  like  an  arrow 

Lost  heedlessly  out  of  its  quiver. 

The  blue  of  his  eyes  he  had  shaded 
With  lids,  like  the  mists  of  the  morning; 

And  redder  his  cheeks  than  the  vapors 
Which  bum  with  the  signals  of  warning. 

Ah!  fiurest  of  cods,  as  he  threaded 
The  red-bordered  banks  of  the  river. 

For  love,  all  the  blossoming  grasses 
Bent  low,  with  a  tremulous  shiver. 

All  white,  paled  the  lily  for  longing;         ^ 
And  blood-red  the  phlox  changed  in  blushes: 

For  love  of  his  blue  eyes,  the  re^  buds 
Blowed  blue,  as  he  walked  through  the  rushes. 

Thus  listlessly  wandering,  an  aoom. 
Wave-sprinkled,  fiur-colored  and  teeming, 

Swept  up  from  the  heart  of  the  river. 
And  woke  him  straightway  from  his  dream- 
ing. 

Bight  down,  from  the  sides  of  Olympus, 
The  waters  poured  swift  in  the  river: 

The  god  gasped  the  seeiTof  the  forest. 
And  oned  **  Surely  Jove  is  the  giver!" 

He  scooped  vrith  his  fingers  a  hollow. ' 
Where  warmly  the  sun  lay,  when  shadows 

Stole  down  from  the  bloud-hooded  mountains. 
To  darken  the  wide-spreading  meadows. 
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He  gathered  soft  loam  from  the  fbreet. 
Dead  leaTes  from  the  reeking  moraeeee. 

Long,  mufiioal  reeds  from  ike  river, 
And  feathery,  bloaaoming  | 


**  Ah !  sweeter  than  reeds  it  shall  mnrmor ; 

Shall  rival  the  strength  of  the  river* 
Exist  when  the  mountains  are  fallen! 

For  Jove  of  Olympus  is  giver.*' 

The  lily  paled  whiter,  despairing. 

And  died  in  a  tremulous  shiver; 
The  phloxes  flushed  redder  with  anger, — 

The  flags  hid  their  shame  in  the  river. 

But  straight  Arom  its  cradle,  the  aoom, 

Beloved  of  the  fairest  Immortal, 
Shot  up,  till  it  vied  with  Oljrmpus, 

And  gazed  through  tiie  cloud-guarded  portaL 

Shone  white,  through  the  mists  of  the  morning; 

Glowed  red,  with  the  sunset  of  even; 
When  tempests  swept  down  from  the  mountains, 

Burned  blue,  as  the  pavement  of  Heaven! 

The  fbrests  unnumbered  ^iMtrted, — 
The  mountains  grew  wlBkled  and  hoary. 

The  gods,  in  a  happier  region. 
Exceeded  their  olden-time  glory. 

The  clouds  fW>m  Olympus  had  lifted,^ 
Wide  open  the  long  guarded  portals;— 

The  river  had  dried,  and  in  dust,  lay 
The  oak  of  the  happy  Immortals. 

The  earth  travailed  on  in  her  labor. 
Grown  a^ed,  and  worn,  in  her  sorrow, 

Bememberine  the  light  of  her  morning. 
To  dread  the  dark  shades  of  her  morrow. 

One  day,  firom  her  cloud-hidden  mountains, 
A  man  waudered  down  to  the  river. 

That  flashed  through  its  reeds,  like  an  arrow 
Lost  heedlessly  out  of  its  quiver. 

And  thoughtfully  wandeding,  an  acorn. 

Wave-sprinkled,  fkir-coloiid  and  teeming. 
Swept  up  fh>m  the  heart  of  the  river, 

Aiid  woke  liim  straightway,  from  his  dream- 
Bight  down  firom  the  misty  Hereafter, 

The  waters  rushed  swift  in  the  river, — 
The  man  grasped  the  seedling  of  freedom. 

And  cried,  "  Surely  God  is  the  giver!" 

He  scooped  with  his  fingers,  a  hollow. 

Where  warmly  the  sun  lay,  when  shadows 
Strode  down  from  the  mountains  of  horror. 

To  darken  the  wide-spreading  meadows- 
He  gathered  the  souli  of  the  firemen.-— 

Far  whiter  than  mUto  of  the  morning; 
He  poured  out  their  blood  in  a  fountain. 

That  fSftded  the  signals  of  warning. 

Blue  eyes  gave  their  light,  at  his  bidding. 

To  ffuide  its  dark  way  through  the  sh^ows; 
Blue  Tips  breathed  their  prayers  unceasing. 


me  lips  oreatnea  tneir  prayers  nnceaswg, 
Blue  fands  tciled  on  bUl  sides  and  meadc 


ows. 


And  straight  from  its  cradle,  the  acorn 
Shot  up,— 4>ut  the  earth  had  ffrown  older; 

Less  fhll  of  the  life  of  her  pristine— 
The  blood  in  her  arteries  colder. 

Seven  years  did  the  summers  and  vrinters 
Keep  march—till  the  oak  in  its  glory. 

Grown  strong  with  the  moisture  of  f^men. 
Out -rivalled  the  heathenish  story. 

Shone  white,  through  the  mists  of  the  morning. 
Glowed  red,  with  the  sunset  of  even; 

When  tempests  swept  down  from  the  mountains. 
Burned  blue,  as  the  pavement  of  Heaven* 

Thus  planted— fle  acorn  of  ft'ee^lom! 

Thus  painted  the  hues  of  our  Nation! 
God-given,  God-nurtured,— Jehovah 

Insures  its  eternal  salvation. 

Summit,  Wisconsin,  Aug.  1882. 


BROKEN  CHAINS. 
BT  Kurvn  a.  luvis. 

The  mistress  of  a  beautiftil  Soathem 
mansion  lay  sleeping  in  her  chamber.  The 
thick  curtains  oaosed  a  sort  of  twilight 
there,  and  the  &int  fragrance  of  fair  flow- 
ers filling  the  akbaster  vases  on  the  mar- 
ble stands,  made  the  air  strangely  oppres- 
sive.  The  fomitore  of  the  lofty  apart- 
ment was  all  in  order,  and  every  little  ar- 
ticle of  dtdlj  use  was  put  out  of  sight. 

Madam  Hay  ward  lay  upon  her  snowy 
couch  in  motionless  repose,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  knelt  a  young  maiden  whoae 
face  was  hidden  in  her  hands.  Alas,  too 
deep,  too  still  was  the  lady's  slumber  ! 
It  was  the  last,  long  sleep  of  death.  They 
had  robed  her  for'  the  tomb,  with  loving, 
reverend  touch  and  flooding  tears.  Lina 
had  directed  all  things;  ner  taste  and 
judgment  even  the  hau^ty  daughter,  Mrs. 
Col.  Qordon,  did  not  mspute,  and  all  had 
pronounced  her  work  well  done.  Lastly, 
she  had  laid  an  exquisite  white  japonica 
with  myrtle  leaves  upon  the  dear  sleeper's 
breast,  and  there  was  nothing  more  for 
love  to  do. 

Then  all  her  suppressed  anguish  arose 
like  a  mighty  torrent  and  overwhelmed 
her  heart  She  fell  upon  her  knees  and 
the  sound  of  her  bitter  sobbing  smote  the 
aur.  Utterly  desokte  and  bereaved  was 
the  little  nuuden.  Her  beloved  mistress 
and  friend,  her  foster  mother,  was  no 
more.  And  Oh,  the  cruel  parting  was  not 
all  I    Who  would  befriend  ner  now  ?  who 
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mnfit  henoeforA  be  her  miafcreai  f  What 
dread  fiitare  lay  before  her  ? 

Sixteen  aammers  bad  Lina  eounted,  and 
an  her  Ufe  loog  had  she  been  a  ilaTe.  But 
hers  had  been  a  genUe  bondage  -—  the 
ehains  of  sUyeiT  had  been  a  silken  ^ower, 
wreathed  on  to  ner — it  had  neyer  galled 
her  Bensiidye  spirit.  She  had  been  more 
like  a  child  tnan  a  servant  to  the  ffood 
Madam  Hajward.  In  that  honsehold 
love  had  been  the  mlinff  spirit 

Uadam  Havward  had  b^  a  widow  for 
many  years ;  her  son  and  daughter,  long 
mice  mairied,  resided  in  Washington^ 
ooosequently  she  lived  alone  with  her  de- 
TOted  servants. 

Mrs.  CoL  Gordon  often  remonstrated 
with  her  mother  upon  her  indnlgence  to 
her  servants ;  she  specially  objected  to  her 
treatment  of  Lina.  Thongh  Lina  was  fidr 
and  beaatifhl,  she  was  rail  a  dave,  and 
that  foct  should  ever  be  impressed  upon 
her  mind.  But  Madam  Hayward  would 
smile  and  gently  waive  the  subject,  and, 
if  possible,  be  kinder  still  to  her  little 
mud. 

Madam  Hayward  was  00  idolized  by  h^ 
aarvants,  that  she  needed  seldom  to  com- 
mand, for  her  wishes  were  all  anticipated. 
Now  death  had  breathed  upon  the  beloved 
one,  and  she  lay  ready  for  the  last  resting 
place.  A  U^  cloud  enveloped  that 
splendid  home,  and  grieving  hearts  throb- 
bed  feaifuUy  m  dusky  bosoms. 

Lma  was  not  permitted  a  long  indul- 
gence of  her  sorrow.  Her  name  was  call- 
ed in  a  sharp,  imperative  whisper,  and  she 
lifted  up  her  head  like  one  bewildered. 
Mrs.  Gordon  stood  at  the  door  beckoning 
to  her.  She  obeyed  mechanically,  and 
stepped  out  into  tne  hall  and  closed  the 
door.  Mrs.  GK)idon  looked  searchingly 
into  her  tear«tained  face,  and  grew  much 
displeased.  She  had  been  half  jealous  of 
the  love  her  mother  had  lavished  upon  this 
girl,  and  was  angry  at  such  manifestations 
of  sorrow. 

"  Lina,''  she  said,  in  a  cold,  stem  voice, 
^  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  Stop  crv- 
ing  and  attend  to  your  work.  If  you  do 
not  behave  vou  will  surely  suffer 
Ibr  it.  I  don^  make  babies  df  my  ser- 
▼aats,  as  you  will  soon  learn.  Tou  have 
been  humored  and  praised  until  y  u  think 


yourself  handsome  and  better  than  the  rest 
of  your  class,  but  you  are  not.  You  are 
no  better  and  just  as  much  a  slave  as  the 
blackest  darkeif  in  the  house.  Do  yon 
hear,  girl?" 

Lina  had  been  listening  with  a  fright- 
ened air,  and  at  these  words  she  shrank 
and  drooped  as  firom  a  sudden  blow. 

"  Meg  is  in  the  breakfast  room,  making 
crape  tnmming ;  do  you  go  and  help  her 
as  mat  as  you  can ;  there  are  yards  and 
yards  to  make." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Lina,  humbly, 
and  she  turned  away. 

"  What's  the  hurry,  pretty  one  ?  "  cried 
Mr.  Allen  Hayward,  intercepting  her  on 
the  way,  and  putting  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  Lina  trembled,  bhished  deep* 
ly,  and  turned  her  fooe  away. 

Mr.  Hayward  was  a  handsome  man  of 
thirty-five,  with  a  proud,  dashing  air,  self, 
ish,  wilful  mouth,  and  dangerous  eyes. 

He  smiled  triumphantly  as  he  saw  the 
girl's  trepidation,  but  saio,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  **  don't  be  afraid,  puss ;  I  think  you 
are  deuced  good-looking.  I'll  take  you  to 
Washington,  and  I'll  swear  there'll  not  be 
a  handsomer  wench  in  the  city.  Do  yon 
know  you  are  mine,  now,  child?  ion 
shall  have  fine  times ;  no  work  to  do,  and 
plenty  of  gay  clothes.  Eh,  Lina,  look  up 
and  call  me  masterl  " 

But  Lina  could  not ;  she  started  away, 
pantinff  and  sobbing.  In  ^e  breakfast 
room,  Meg,  Mrs.  Gordon's  maid,  sat  cry- 
ing over  her  woriE. 

"Come,  help  me,  Luia,"  she  cried, 
crossly,  "  or  missus  will  beat  me  asain. 
Woric  hard  as  ever  I  can  she  will  cafi  me 
hasv.     Oh,  dear/'' 

Lina  did  not  heed  her.  She  stood  with 
clenched  hands,  the  image  of  despair. 
A  $kttf&-^^,  wa$  $h$  a  slave  f  She  had 
never  been  called  so  before;  she  had 
never  realized  it  ontil  now.  "  A  ttave^^ 
a  slave" — and  she  writhed  as  if  in  torture. 
Her  foce  and  form  were  refieoted  in  the 
mirror,  and  she  could  have  cursed  her 
beauty  then,  for  even  in  her  firight  and 
grief  she  was  wondrously  beautiM.  A 
clear,  olive  complexion  was  hers ;  scarlet, 
pouting  lips,  teeth  like  pearls,  stury  eves^ 
and  a  magnificent  wealth  of  purple  black 
hair,  whkk  fell  ia  wavt  ringlets  to  her 
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waist  "  O,  hatefal  beauty,"  she  ihougbt, 
"better  be  like  black,  stapid  Meg." 

"  A  slave,  and  his  !  "  she  cried  aload, 
*' I  shall  die,  IshaUdie!'' 

Meg  looked  up  in  amaze.  Sbe  was  al- 
ways bewailing  her  fate  as  the  servant  of 
80  cruel  a  task-mistress,  but  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  depth  of  anguish  expressed 
in  Lina's  voice  and  manner. 

Lina  was  not  ignorant  of  the  profligate 
character  of  Allen  Hayward.  She  had 
seen  her  dear  mistress  weep  when  she  knew 
his  conduct  was  the  cause,  and  she  had 
felt  instinctively  that  Madam  Hayward 
wished  to  keep  her  out  of  his  EDsht  Alas, 
poor  child,  the  instruction  whi(£  had  made 
her  so  pure  and  womaly,  seemed  now  but 
a  cruel  kindness ! 

•*  Allen  Hayward's  slave  —  subject  to 
his  will  I     Oh.  God  have  pity  I  " 

She  sank  down  upon  the  floor  moaning 
and  weeping. 

"  €ret  up  instantly  and  go  to  work  I " 
it  was  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Gt)raon,  trembling 
with  pasmon.  *'  Bad  as  Meg  is,  she  would 
not  dare  to  disobey  me  so.  G«t  up,  I 
say  I  If  it  were  not  for  my  mother  lying 
dead  in  the  house,  I  'd  teach  you  a  lesson 
you  whould  not  soon  forget !  " 

Lina  wiped  her  eyes,  and  in  utter  des- 
peration commenced  her  work.  Mrs. 
Gordon  stood  looking  upon  the  two  girls 
with  lowering  brow,  for  a  little  time,  then 
withdrew  in  dignified  silence.  She  found 
her  brother  in  the  parlor.  He  instantly 
saw  the  cloud  upon  her  brow. 

**>  What  now,  aster,  you  look  terribly 
vexed?" 

"  I  am ;    Lina  is  such  an    impudent 

fiece.  Mother  has  spoiled  her,  I  fear,  but 
'U  try  to  subdue  her,  and  I  never  fkiled 
in  such  an  undertaking." 

'*  0,  pshaw  !  let  the  girl  alone  ;  she  is 
well  enough,  and  besides  she  need  not 
trouble  you  long,  for  I  shall  take  her  in 
my  share  of  the  property." 

"  No,  indeed,  Allen,  mother  mtended 
to  give  her  to  me.  A  few  months  discip- 
line will  make  her  humble  enough.  She 
is  a  beautiful  sewer  and  the  handiest  maid 
I  ever  saw :  worth  six  of  those  like  Meg. 
Now  don't  say  a  word,  Lina  is  mine." 

'*  But  I  do  say  a  word,"  persisted  Mr. 
Hayward,  "  Lina  %$  mine  J  "    I've  cov- 


eted  her  this  two  years,  an  -^o  you  think 
that  because  she  is  a  nice  waiti.  maid  that 
I  shall  give  her  up  to  you  ?  No,  Madam 
Gordon.  Besides  she  will  be  happier  wiA 
me,  for  you  would  discipline  her,  and  I 
shall  treat  her  like  a  queen.  Take  your 
pick  of  all  the  others,  but  I'll  take  Lina." 

Mrs.  Gordon  flushed  to  the  temples  and 
bit  her  lips  in  anger.  Though  she  waa 
silent  she  did  not  yield  the  point ;  she  only 
waited,  out  of  respect  to  her  mother's  mem- 
ory to  press  tlft  subject  farther.  She  did  * 
not  wish  to  quarrel  with  her  high-tempered 
brother  about  the  division  of  the  property, 
while  the  poor  lady  lay  dead  in  the  house. 
A  long  procession  of  carriages  followed 
Madam  Hayward  to  the  grave,  and  many 
tears  of  sincere  sorrow  were  shed,  for  her 
unobtrusive  goodness  had  won  loving 
friends.*  But  the  household  servants,  who 
gathered  around  the  open  grave  with  ir- 
repressible groans  and  weeping,  were  the 
truest  mourners.  Helpless  children  be- 
reaved of  parents  and  home,  could  not 
be  more  desolate  than  they,  for  the  most 
dreadful  possibilities  lay  in  their  future. 
Lina  lingered  alone  by  the  resting  place  of 
her  beloved  mistress  until  night,  then,  with 
the  fountain  of  tears  all  exhausted,  she  re- 
turned to  the  house,  sick  with  forebodmgs 
of  woe. 

The  property  was  to  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  the  brother  and  sister,  the 
mother  having  left  the  arrangement  of 
matters  to  their  own  discretion.  Allen 
Hayward  was.  an  honorable  man  in  re- 
gard to  business  afl&drs,  and  was  prepared 
to  make  a  just  division  of  the  estate.  Bat 
a  serious  quarrel  arose  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Goraon,  concerning  the  poor  slave 
girl  Lina.      Both  were  determined  to  own 

her. 

'*  These  are  troublesome  times,"  said 
Mr.  Hayward,  "and  slave  property  is  in 
a  precarious  condition.  This  war  is  stir- 
ring things  up  strangely.  I  think  that 
our  domestic  mstitutions  are  likely  at  any 
moment  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  fewer 
niggers  we  have  in  our  possession  the  bet- 
ter for  us.  I  claim  Lma,  but  the  other 
servants  falling  to  my  share  I  shall  dispose 
of  immediately." 

Mrs.  Gordon  coincided  with  her  brother 
in  the  pim  of  disposing  of  the  property, 
but  olauned  Lina  as  her  own. 
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Mr.  Hayward  offered  to  allow  thrice 
tlie  yalue  for  Lina,  eyen  more,  if  his 
dater  would  give  her  up  to  him.  Bat 
no.  She  was  determined  to  own  the 
beantifal  girl,  and  amied  her  point  as 
energetically  as  her  brothec. 

The  discussion  waxed  warmer  and  warm- 
er, until  ungenerous,  and  unmanly  and 
unwomanly  words  were  uttered.  But  af- 
ter all  both  were  obliged  to.  yield,  and 
oonoluded  to  give  Lina  up  and  di&pose  of 
her  with  the  other  servants,  at  pubho  auo- 
tion.      * 

One  evening  the  principal  servants  were 
grouped  in  the  kitchen,  where  for  many 
years,  Juno,  the  cook,  had  reigned  with 
undisputed  sway.  Juno  was  a  wholesome 
looking  mulatto,  past  middle  age^  with  a 
commanding,  seh^sufficient  air.  In  her 
way  she  was  quite  an  autocrat,  and  exer- 
cifled  far  moie  authority  than  her  gentle 
mistress  had  ever  done.  She  was  a  fsunoos 
cook,  and  prouder  of  that  distinction  than 
author  or  artist  ever  was  of  fame.  Stillishe 
iiad  a  soft  heart  in  spite  of  her  scolding 
tongue.  Her  "  ole  man,"  the  coachman, 
Ae  treated  like  a  petted  child,  and  her 
only  child,  or  rather  the  only  one  cruel 
£ate  had  permitted  her  to  retain^  was  the 
idol  of  her  heart  Her  mistress,  Madam 
Hayward,  she  loved  devotedly,  and  would 
bave  served  her  upon  her  knees  if  it  had 
been  required. 

Jane,  the  housemaid,  and  Alonzo,  the 
waiten  sat  on  the  door  step  side  by  side. 
Their  hands  were  clasped  together  and 
tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  each.  They 
loved,  and  Madam  Hayward  had  prom- 
ised that  they  should  marry  soon.  The 
pretty  Jane  had  dreamed  of  the  wedding 
fdstival  every  night  for  a  month,  and  the 
white  muslin  for  the  wedding  robe  had 
been  purchased  by  her  generous  mistress. 
Now  theu:  cup  of  bliss  had  been  dashed  to 
the  ground,  and  their  hearts  were  full  of 
bitter  grief. 

Nancy,  the  laundry  woman,  sat  in  a 
comer  rocking  a  babe  upon  her  bosom. 
She  was  very  black,  and  her  features  were 
of  the  true  Afirican  type.  She  had  not 
been  an  inmate  of  the  establishment  long, 
and  seemed  unlike  all  the  other  servants. 
Her  ways  were  sullen  and  repulsive,  so 
that  the  gentle  Madam  Hay^^u4  ^^  ^^ 


tried  by  her  stupidity  and  obstinacy.  No 
one  loved  her,  and  she  loved  none  except 
the  black  mite  of  humanity  in  her    arms. 

Poor  Nancy  !  black,  ugly,  unlovely,  a 
slave — but  ttul  a  woman!  She  never 
spoke  of  her  past  life,  yet  she  could  have 
told  a  story  of  tragedy.  She  had  never 
known  a  home,  never  a  friend.  She  had 
been  passed  from  one  master  to  another 
continuaUy,  and  toil  and  abuse  had  been 
her  daily  lot.  Five  times  had  she- been  a 
mother,  and  each  time  until  now  had  her 
babe  in  early  infancy  been  torn  from  her 
bosom,  and  sold  away  from  her.  She  had 
struggled  at  parting,  and  contended  like 
an  enraged  tigress,  then  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion she  would  sink  into  sullen  de- 
spondency. Her  heart  was  tamed  to  stone 
with  but  one  womanly  spot  where  the  word 
mother  was  written. 

Juno's  '  ole  man'  gave  an  audible  sigh, 
and  said,  "  if  it  mus^  be,  it  must.  'Pears 
like  'twill  be  hard  to  loide  our  Joe,  now, 
but  Mass'r  Allen  will  want  him,  and  Mis- 
sus Gordon  will  take  us." 

"  0  dear,"  responded  Juno,  '  'taint  no 
matter  where  we  oe  now  since*  ole  missus 
is  gone — there  is  nobody  like  her.  Joe 
is  so  spunky  and  pert  it.  will  be  hard  times 
for  him,  poor  boy  I  " 

The  lad  she  commiserated,  at  that  mo- 
ment passed  byJunoandAlonzo  and  stood 
in  their  midst.  He  was  a  straight,  bright- 
eyed  boy  of  fourteen,  with  a  clear,  dark 
complexion  and  features  so  purely  Euro- 
pean that  he  might  have  denied  his  lineage 
but  for  his  wooly  hair.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression upon  his  face  which  attracted  the 
at^jsntion  of  each  one  present,  as  he  stood 
with  lips  apart  and  breast  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  stroDg  excitement. 

"  Mother,''  he  burst  out  at  length,  mo- 
tker,  UMnorrov)  we^U  be  sold  at  auction ; 
every  one  ofus!  " 

'  A  cry  of  dismay  and  anguish  burst  forth 
from  each  heart. 

"Oh,  Lor!  it  can't  be,  nohow!" 
groaned  Juno. 

'*  Who  told  you  ?  "  asked  Alonzo,  rising 
to  his  feet  and  standing  very  erect. 

*'  Major  Simmons  just  now  patted  me  on 
the  head  and  said  I  was  a  smart  boy,  and 
that  he  should  look  out  to-morrow  and  buy 
me  if  I  didn't  go  too  high." 
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**  Bm  ytm — OA,  Lor!^*  and  Juno 
wrans  the  black,  toil  hardened  hands. 

''Just  what  I  said,  '  bay  me  ? '  and  he 
said,  'certainly,  yoor  name  and  tother  ser- 
vants of  Madam  Hayward  is  put  down  on 
the  list  to  be  sold  tonnorrow  at  aaction.'  " 

A  groan  went  around  the  circle  and  the 
women  burst  into  tears.  Lina,  in  passing 
through  the  room,  had  heard  Joe's  last 
words,  and  she  stood  transfixed  with  hor- 
ror. 

"  Yes,  you,  you^Wb^  sold,  too  I  "  cried 
Jane  with  a  flai^  <^  cruel  joy  eyen  in  her 
pain.  She  had  oyer  been  jealous  <^  Lina's 
beauty  and  superior  privUeges.  "  You'll 
come  down  now  and  be  a  nigger  like  die 
restofust" 

'*  Jane,  Jane  t "  said  die  kmder  Akmao 
in  beseeching  tones. 

"  I  don't  care  t "  cried  the  giri  with  a 
renewed  flood  of  tears. 

"  Now  Missus  is  d^  we's  all  gwyn  to 
destruction,*'  sobbed  Juno,  "  me  and  my 
'  ole  man'  'ill  be  totin  round  the  world  till 
we  die — and  Joe  1  Oh,  Joe,  praps  'ill 
go  to  Qeorgia  !  " 

"  Mother,  see  here,*'  commanded  Joe, 
*'  Is'n  a  nigger,  hU  I  want  he  a  dove  !  I 
shall  watch  my  chance  and  mabby  I'll  be 
in  Canadv  some  day,"  and  the  boy  threw 
back  his  head  with  strong  determination. 

•*  0,  don't  Joe,  dKm%  you'll  gitketched 
and  be  whipped  to  death."  Poor  old 
,Juno  was  getting  quite  wild  with  appre- 
hension. 

All  this  time  Nancy  had  sat  stranfl;ely 
quiet  with  her  fiuse  hidden  in*  her  baby  s 
hair.  She  had  made  no  sign  of  pain,  and 
the  others  in  their  own  trouble  cast  no 
thought  upon  her.  But  the  deepest,  bit- 
terest sorrow  was  in  her  soul,  and  a  wild 
determination  arose  in  her  clouded  mind. 

f^th  fleet  steps  Lina  passed  on  to  Mrs. 
Qordon's  room.  She  nad  thought  it  a 
dreadful  altematiye  to  be  either  die  seryant 
of  that  lady  or  her  brodier,  but  now  a 
more  awful  and  unloobMl  for  future  loomed 
before. 

To  he  sold  at  puhHe  (motion  /  a  young, 
heautiful  maiden,  pure,  Ufomanfy  and  re- 
Jined/  Any  who  had  money  could  buy, 
be  he  oyer  so  brutal,  coarse  or  wicked ! 

Shuddering  and  weeping  hysterically, 
Lina  cast  herself  at  Mrs.  Gmon's  feet, 


Bfrs.  Gordon  instantly  diyined  the  cause 
of  Lina's  grief,  and  her  fkce  blanched  as 
she  passed  her  jeweled  hand  oyer  her  brow 
widi  aflfocted  bewilderment. 

''  Oh,  Mn,  Gordon,  have  pity,  have 
pity/" 

••  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  " 

"  They  say  out  in  the  kitchen  that  we 
are  all  to  be  sold  to-morrow  I " 

"  WeH."  Mrs.  Gordon's  yoice  was 
yery  cold  and  indifferent,  but  an  accusing 
conscience  seemed  whirring  in  her  ear 
the  dying  words  of  her  mother — *'  be  kind 
to  my  seryants,  especially  poor  Lina." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Gordon,  donX  donH  !  I 
am  on  my  knees  to  you.  I  am  humble 
enough  now  I  you  haye  said  that  I  was 
aboye  my  place  and  needed  discipline; 
you  haye  said  that  you  would  soon  take 
me  down — Oh,  do  it !  punidi  me,  beat  me 
eyery  hour;  I  will  work  while  I  haye 
breath ;  ha  donH  sell  me/  " 

"  What  a  parade  you  make,"  cried  the 
lady.  **  Are  not  seryants  sold  eyery  day, 
and  is  it  worse  for  you  than  others  ?  " 

"  But  my  mistress  was  so  kind  to  me, 
and  I  neyer  expected  such  a  thing!" 
pleaded  Lina.  *'  Let  me  be  your  slave, 
don't  sell  me  and  I  will  senre  you  so  fiutb- 
fully  that  you  will  be  glad  you  granted 
my  prayer  I  " 

Mrs.  Gordon  turned  her  eyes  fh>m  die 
beautiful  fece  upturned  to  hers  in  such 
agonising  appeal,  saying,  "  No,  no,  child, 
it  cannot  be.  I  aOi  sorry  for  you;  it  is 
hard,  but  no  worse  for  you  than  thousands 
of  others.  Now  be  a  good  girl  and  don't 
trouble  me  any  more ;  go,  go,  for  I  Mn 
tii«d." 

Lma  felt  that  her  fete  was  sealed,  aod 
turned  away  in  despair. 

"  Pretty  Lina,  don't  cry,"  said  Allen 
HajTward  m  her  ear.  She  started  and 
shuddered  as  if  at  the  hiss  of  a  serpent. 

"  You  are  to  be  mine  yet,  in  spite  of 
Mrs.  CoL  Gordon.  Though  I  do  not  teke 
you  in  the  diyision  of  the  property,  I  sup- 
pose  I  haye  as  sood  a  right  to  buy  you  as 
any  body ;  he,  he,  he  t  Lina,  to-morrow 
put  on  your  poorest  dress,  braid  up  diia 
beautitul  hair,  and  mind  me  when  diej 
put  you  up  for  sale,  that  yon  look  dull  and 
cross,  and  don't  show  those  eyes  of  yoors. 
You're  a  |pse  and  I'll  win  you.    Do  yoa 
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bear,  and  will  yoa  obey  ?  remember  I'm 
lo  be  your  master." 

Lina,  trembling,  answered  "  yes,"  and 
Btill  more  humbled  and  grief  stneken,  she 
harried  away. 

The  dread  mcHTOW  oame.  A  sad,  alent 
troap  were  ranged  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Hayward  estabUshment.  They  must  eive 
up  the  home  tbey  had  known  so  long ;  tney 
most  be  parted  cruelly  and  widely.  Lina 
was  there  crouching  in  one  comer,  dressed 
as  her  future  master  had  commanded.  The 
idea  of  being  sold  was  tenfold  mere  luu> 
rowing  to  her  than  to  her  ignorant  com- 
panions, and  the  probability  of  becoming 
the  property  of  Alien  Hayward  did  not  in 
the  least  lighten  the  burden  of  her  woe. 

Nancy  sat  aa  yesterday,  with  her  child 
in  her  arms,  constrained  and  motionless. 

"  Glory,  glory  I  shout  gloiyj  "  cried 
Joe,  rushing  into  die  cabin  and  seinng  his 
mother  around  the  waist.  **  Shouti  eveiy 
one  ci  you,  glory  I " 

''Is  the  world  comin'  to  an  end?" 
gasped  the  frightened  Juno. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  boy  in  triumphant 
t<mes,  **  hut  tkttwyiil  we're  free— ^r^Ve 
free/*' 

All  were  crowding  around  him  but 
Nancy,  questioning  in  broken  phrases  the 
neaning  of  his  words. 

**  Brother  Sampson  was  a  preachin'  on 
*ie  meedn'  house  steps  and  ail  the  cuUud 
>p'lation  was  'bout  him.  I  stopped  to 
lear,  and  he  said,  '  Shout  Ethiopia,  your 
chains  have  fallen ;  the  day  <^  deUverance 
las  come — ^you  are  free,  yoU  are  free  t " 

Brother  Sampson  was  a  free  colored 
preacher,  much  looked  up  to  and  believed 
m  by  the  negroes  <^  the  neighborhood. 
Hope,  sunshme,  was  beaming  in  the  &oes 
of  Joe's  listeners. 

"  Has  the  war  done  ttt "  asked  Juno's 
'oleman.' 

«<HaTe  ihe  niggers  rist"  queried 
Akmxo,  meaning  to  ask  if  there  was  insur- 
rection of  the  slaves. 

*'  Have  the  abolitioners  come  t  '^  asked 
another,  eaoerly. 

**  O,  pooh,"  cried  Joe,  contemptuously, 
"it's  done  easier  than  you  say.  The 
President,  bless  him  I  has  said  '  free  all 
the  nigger  in  the  distrio'  o'  Oolumby,'  an' 
when  he  speaks  it  is  done.    We  shan't  be 


sold  to-day-— «M  ehaU  hefree^^-O,  gloiy  1" 
And  Joe  danced  about  the  cabin  in  ec- 
sta^. 

Foolish  people  1  they  fell  to  weeping 
for  joy,  and  shouted  *  Glory,'  with  Joe, 
most  uproariously. 

But  Lina  fearod  and  trembled.  With 
pallid  lips  she  implored  Joe  to  stop  danc- 
ing and  tell  her  ail  he  knew  about  it.  The 
boy  pulled  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  say- 
iuff,  <'  you  can  read  about  it  and  tell  us.' 

Lina  was  not  iffoorant  of  the  nature  of 
&e  war  in  which  Sie  country  was  involved, 
Mid  vague  hopes  of  such  «  possibility  had 
presented  themselves  to  her  even  in  the 
depths  of  her  despair. 

She  read,  and  with  gushing  tears  assured 
her  companions  that  Joe  had  told  them 
truly.  They  were  all  to  be  purchased  of 
their  masters  and  made  free. 

jFVee/  free  !  Oh,  glorious  tidings  I  it 
was  as  though  die  mining  sun  had  risen 
upon  the  midnight  of  their  woe. 

Free!  sweet  word,  blessed  word,  to 
bUck  as  well  as  white.  It  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  for  a  few  moments 
they  were  nlent  from  depth  of  feeling. 
Then  Juno  clasped  her  '  ole  man'  around 
his  neck  with  her  great  black  arms,  sob- 
bing, *'  We  ehmrCi  die  sl(wes,  0,  bress  de 
Lorl" 

Joe  walked  the  cabin  back  and  forth 
vrith  the  air  (^  a  generaL  The  fires  of 
manhood  were  stru^ling  in  his  breast. 
Slavery  would  have  been  a  bitter  thing  for 
him. 

Alonao  and  Jane  fell  into  each  others 
arms.  They  were  free.  No  man  could 
part  them.  They  might  love  and  wed ; 
they  might  toil  for  and  with  eadi  other  and 
none  could  gainsay  their  right 

But  Lina's  sense  of  deliverance  was 

Cter  still  than  tbein.  One  moment  she 
crouched  upon  the  floor,  a  $Uwe^ 
crushed,  humbled  to  the  dust,  and  writhing 
at  the  prospect  <^  such  degradation.  Now 
she  stood  erect ;  her  chains  were  loosed, 
and  she  could  vrrap  the  mantle  <^  pure 
womanhood  about  her  and  go  her  way* 
Her  heart  leaped  iqp  like  a  winged  crea- 
ture, sinSing  praises  to  QiA. 

She  left  her  companions  to  the  diarae- 
teristie  manifestations  of  iheir  joy,  and 
went  forth  to  the  grave  of  Madam  Hay- 
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waid.  0,  for  the  sympatl^and  directicm 
of  that  unselfish  friend  I  With  a  renewed 
sense  of  loss  and  anguish,  she  cast  herself 
above  the  dust  of  her  dear  mistress,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  uncontrolled  weeping. 
Though  no  more  a  slave  she  was  homeless, 
•  helpless,  friendless.  Gkni  pity  thee,  poor 
Lina. 

But  while  the  tears  were  flovring,  hope 
whispered  encouraging  words  in  her  ear. 
She  recalled  the  counsel  of  Madam  EEay- 
ward,  and  a  thrill  of  unutterable  joy  went 
through  her  soul  as  she  thought  that  the 
dear  one  in  heaven  could  look  upon  her 
and  know  how  well  and  purely  she  bould 
live.  Now  no  one  could  say  unto  her,  *'  I 
am  thy  master.**  She  was  free,  she  was 
free  !  Was  that  not  enough  for  her  ?  She 
arose  from  the  grave,  after  giving  thanks 
to  God  ond  asking  his  guidance  and  pro- 
tection, strengthened  and  soothed. 

On  reaching  the  ^grounds  before  the 
house  she  encountered  Allen  Hayward. 
The  news  of  the  morning  had  excited  in 
him  a  high  degree  of  excitement,  and  at 
the  sight  of  Lina,  it  broke  forth  in  curses 
loud  and  deep.  She  was  in  his  very  path, 
yet  she  did  not  tremble  and  droop  and 
shrink,  as  when  she  last  met  him.  She 
oahnly  raised  her  wonderfiil  dark  eyes  to 
his,  and  the  new  expression  in  them  told 
him  that  she  knew  he  had  no  more  power 
over  ter.  He  ground  his  teeth,  lifted  up 
one  hand  with  a  menacing  gesture,  partly 
in  defiance  of  her,  partly  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  and  strode  on  his  way. 

Mrs.  Gordon  had  exhausted  her  first  in- 
dignation at  the  President's  prodamation, 
in  conversation  with  her  brother,  and  sat 
pale  and  stem,  considering  upon  the  fu- 
ture, when  Juno  appeared  before  her  with 
disturbed  eyes  and  outspread  hands. 
«*  Oh— oh— Missus  1 "  she  gasped.  "  Nan- 
cy has  clare  kilt  her  baby.  He  slept  he 
self  to  death  in  her  arms  I  " 

Mrs.  Gordon  started  in  affright,  and  fol- 
owed  the  cook  to  the  cabin.  Lina  was 
bending  over  Nancy  and  the  babe.  The 
child  was  in  the  still,  deep  sleep  of  death, 
and  Nancy  looked  on  it  with  icy  compo- 
sure. She  was  deaf  to  the  reproaches  and 
lamentations  of  her  fellow  servants.  She 
declared  that  she  gave  it  laudnum  to 
make  it  die,  and  she  was  gkd  that  it  could 
not  wake. 


**  0,  what  a  wretch  !  '*  cried  Mrs.  Qt)r- 
don,  with  a  shiver,  *'  some  people  pretend 
that  thede  creatures  have  feelings  like 
white  folks ;  this  looks  like  it  I" 

"  Mrs.  Glordon,  why  did  she  do  it  ?  be- 
cause she  loved  it  so  much  !  'twas  easier 
to  let  it  sleep  its  life  away  in  her  arms 
than  to  see  it  torn  frt>m  her  heart  to  be 
sold  in  slaveiy." 

Was  that  Lina  who  spoke  as  an  eqaal 
in  that  clear,  searching  tone ;  she  who 
yesterday  knelt  and  prayed  that  she  miglit 
bo  her  slave  ? 

It  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Gordon.  The 
dead  child,  the  wroneed  mother,  the  fr^eed 
maiden,  looking  with  that  mournful  re- 
proach upon  her.  She  turned  and  silent- 
ly went  away. 

"  0,  poor  Nancy,"  djed  Lina,  with  a 
flood  of  tears, ''  we  are  free  now,  and  the 
baby  might  have  been  free  too  !  " 

But  Nancy's  dulled  senses  could  not 
take  in  the  idea.  Her  child  was  free,  for 
death  had  broken  the  chains  of  slavery. 
The  boon  of  liberty  had  come  too  late  for 
him.     Too  late,  too  late,  alas  ! 

''Free,  /r«tf .'"  murmured  the  poor 
creat  jre — *'  yes  we'll  be  free  up  there  I  " 
She  threw  up  her  hands,  there  was  a  pass- 
ing gleam*  in  her  eye,  then  she  sank  back 
in  the  spasm  of  death. 

Nancy  had  followed  her  child:  The 
universal  liberator  had  led  her  forth  from 
all  earthly  bondage,  and  she  was  never 
more  to  be  a  slave.  Poor  Nancy  !  God 
take  thee  to  himself  t 


IN  THE  MAY  TIME. 

BT  ANNA  M .  BATES. 

WheQ  the  gates  of  the  sweet  May  sanset 

Burned  gold  through  the  azure  gloom* 
And  silvery  pink  like  sea  shells 

Were  the  orchard  boughs  in  bloom; 
And  the  dew  was  thick  on  the  long  grass 

And  lay  impearled  where  it  fell. 
With  a  hurried  step  I  hastened 

Adown  through  the  greenwood  dclL 

•Twas  not  tor  watching  the  elm  tree 
Where  the  oriole's  nest  was  hung. 

Or  the  shy,  dark  eyes  of  the  robins 
Which  *  mid  the  branches  swung: 

But  because  that  an  angel  tender 
Had  come  o*er  the  shadowless  sea 

To  lead  me  forth  in  the  splendor 

'   Back  to  what  used  to  be! 
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How  softly  I  followed  the  Tlmon, 

Though  it  WM  ft  thing  of  ftir; 
With  the  namekee  grace  of  its  presenoe 

Aod  its  drooping  shining  hair: 
Adown  thro*  the  long,  fcreen  pasture, 

Where  the  last  Hunt  daylight  fell 
O'er  the  broken  sheen  of  the  waters 

That  flashed  In  the  greenwood  dell, 

AboTe  the  boughs  were  in  blossom. 

Beyond  the  boughs  were  in  bloom. 
And  the  golden  gates  of  the  sunset 

Shone  through  the  gathering  gloom; 
Ab  there  at  my  feet  I  saw  them 

Dewy  and  penmve  eyed, 
Sooh  Tiolets  large  and  purple, 

As  he  brought  me  ere  he  died. 

They  smiled  in  their  meek,  ftdnt  beauty, 

With  others  pallid  as  snow; 
White  as  the  brow  of  our  darling 

When  he  was  laid  down  low; 
Oft  for  me  he  had  ouUed  them. 

Ere  we  were  severed  apart. 
And  the  buriiid  flowers  folded 

Down  on  his  stainless  heart 

I  serered  the  long  stems  ^tly, 

For  oould  not  my  spirit  see 
How  the  beautiftil  shadowing  angel 

Gaied  down  thro*  the  du9k  on  me? 
Ab  the  snowy  bells  of  the  lilies 

On  the  rooks  began  to  toll. 
Touched  by  the  hand  of  the  night  wind, 

SpeidLs  he  not  to  my  soul.T 

Thus  elasping  my  violets  olosely. 

From  under  the  boughs  of  hioov^ 
I  elided  back  to  the  pathway. 

White  in  the  risen  moon; 
But  the  vision  holy  and  tender 

Had  fled  o*er  the  shadowy  sea. 
That  came  in  the  sunset  splendor 

To  gather  those  flowers  with  me! 


MARBARET  THORP. 

BT  ADA  H.  THOMAS. 

A  gray-robed  figare,  with  folded  Iiands 
and  iur  still  face,  framed  in  among  the 
plumed  lilac  branches,  rested,  looking  out 
through  the  olosters  of  pnrple  blossoms, 
apon  the  glad  afternoon,  smiling  in  san- 
shine,  and  gleeful  with  singing  birds ; 
looking  oat  upon  the  sunlit  tree  tops  of 
the  &rther  forest,  and  the  nearer  swells  of 
the  meadows ;  with  white  dots  of  home- 
steads among  the  greener  foliage  where 
the  Tillage  ky,  and  nearer  still  upon  the 
apple  trees,  white  with  milky  clusters,  and 
plams  hidden  in  a  mantle  as  pure  as  that 
the  spring  winds  had  melted  not  long  ago, 
—  and  underneath,  the  green  of  the  tufted 
June  grass,  dotted  with  dandelions,  and 
flecked  with  sunshine. 
11 


The  door  was  open.and  the  sunlight  fallen 
in  through  the  maple  branches,  painted 
wonderful  pictures  of  glancing  sunbeams 
and  fluttering  leaves;  and  a  thrush  just 
outside  sent  in  his  blessing  in  an  enrap- 
tured strain,  trilling  out  lus  gladness  in  a 
rippling  flood,  taking  short  flights  among 
the  branches  of  apple  and  plum,  coming 
back  to  his  hidden  treasures,  to  swell  out 
the  gushes  of  melody,  until  the  bveezes 
stopped  among  the  apple  blossoms  to 
listen.' 

There  was  nothing  ande  from  the  dory 
of  the  day,  and  the  face  and  form  of  the 
girl,  to  beautify  the  room ;  for  the  sun- 
^ine  fell  on  an  uncarpeted  floor,  the  walls 
were  destitute  of  paper,  the  windows  had 
simple  muslin  shades  looped  back  with 
knots  of  ribbon ;  and  in  furniture  there 
was  only  a  table  with  plain  white  cover,  a 
sewing  stand  with  basket  and  thimble,  the 
needle  in  a  stitch  of  heiaming,  thrown  down 
carelessly  ;  plain  chfldrs,  and  the  only  ar^ 
tide  of  luxury,  a  mahontny  bookcase  with 
curiou9  carved  doors  ;  but  looking  at  the 

firl  there  was  that  in  her  face,  youth  and 
ope  and  cheerfulness,  sufficient  to  beau- 
tify any  surroundings. 

'*  Margaret,  Margaret ! "  and  the  hur- 
ried, light  steps  of  a  boy,  with  his  rin^ 
ing  voice,  were  heard  with  die  latch  fiul 
of  the  gate,  before  he  rushed  into  *the 
room,  making  a  long  break  in  the  sun- 
pictures.  "  Guess  what  I've  brought 
you  ?  "  going  up  to  her  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him. 

**  Well,  in  the  first  plaee,  you've 
brought  mv  careless  brother  who  never 
hangs  up  nis  hat,  and  secondly  you  have 
not  forgotten  to  bring  along  the  package 
from  Smith's" 

"  As  sure  as  you  live."  Backing  up 
to  his  hat  thrown  down  on  the  table,  tak- 
ing it  in  his  hand ;  "  and  something  be- 
side. It's  an  invitation  from  Mrs.lBur- 
ton  to  a  tea  party  on  the  island  for  to-mor- 
row, and  you're  to  have  a  vacation,  and 
I'm  to  bring  you  at  two  o'clock,  that  is, 
provided  Mr.  Manning  &vor8  me  with  an 
half  day's  recreation. 

"Arrangements  complete,"  she  said; 
taking  the  note  from  him,  opening  it  with 
a  quick  movement  peculiar  to  her,  Miog 
it  again  for  the  envelope,  as  she  flAed 
the  perusal,  listening  to  her  brother  who 
oontmued:  C^r^i^n]i> 
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*'  I  met  Mrs.  Burton  coming  Irom  the 
store.  They  could  not  come  to-day,  Lou- 
isa said  ;  Imt  would  call  to-morrow  morn- 
ing certainly.  She  sent  her  love  to  you.'' 
A  bright  smile  rippled  oyer  Margaret's 


"  How  does  she  look  now." 

'*  As  pretty  as  that  almond  blossom  out 
there/'  he  said  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Xour  comparison  is  unfortunately 
chosen,"  she  said,  a  slight  melancholy 
softening  her  &ce,  **  It  is  tne  blossom  of  a 
day^  sucn  soft  tints  are  not  lasting." 

•*  Oh  I'm  sure  she  is  really  well,"  he 
said  confidently,  "  for  her  cheeks  are  ro- 
sier than  yours,  and  she  does'nt  look  in 
the  least  ill.  But  isn't  it  almost  supper 
time,  sis,  "  looking  around  the  room,  see- 
ing no  signs  of  preparation :  whereat  he 
made  a  wry  fAce.  '*  That's  the  way  a  fel- 
low is  repaii  for  services  rendered  to  his 
ffister.  Well  I'll  ji^t  go  into  the  garden 
and  declare  war  agamst  those  abominable 
weeds.  They  grow  so  I'm  mortally  afraid 
of  waking  up  some  morning  in  an  impene- 
trable forest  of  bloodroot  and  pig  weed. 
Isn't  the  lettuce  looking  splendid  though !" 
he  called  from  the  back  door,  —  prepara- 
tory to  taking  his  hoe  ;  **  After  all  its  a 
garden  to  be  proud  of,  for  all  are  not 
weeds  that  meet  the  eye,  "  with  a  satisfied 
flourish  of  the  hoe,  indicating  the  rows  of 
green  where  the  vegetables  associated  to- 
ffether  hampily ;  or  as  was  the  case  with  the 
beet  bed,  drooped  despondently  in  lonely 
bunches.  Margaret  came  out  with  an  ad- 
miring countenance,  while  he  showed  her 
how  fast  the  little  green  leaves  had  opened 
on  the  peas  since  last  night's  dews,  how 
the  unformed  fruit  was  rapidly  taking  the 
shape  of  currants  on  the  bushes:  and 
changed  into  a  sympathizing  look,  as  he 
mourQcd  the  depredations  in  the  unhappy 
beet  bed  made  early  in  the  morning  by  an 
investigating  pig.  "  He  was  weU  beaten 
before  he  left,  I  assure  you,  "  he  said  ; 
beaming  with  the  thought  of  the  merited 
reward  of  the  investigator.  "I  should 
ludge  he  was,  "  Marsaret  remarked  dryly, 
looking  at  the  rows  of  ugly  trenches  where 
the  litue  red  beets  had  once  so  contentedly 
flourished. 


Wi 


Sha   was  standing  thus,  listening  to 
ildr 8  graphic  account  of  the  terrific  en- 


counter that  had  ensued  before  the  final 
punishment  and  expulsion  of  the  despoiler 
of  domestic  gardens,  when  suddenly  her 
young  narrator  stopped  in  the  midst  of  hia 
tale  bowing  over  her  shoulder.  She  looked  « 
up  to  see  a  tall  stranger,  with  fish  hook 
and  fish,  gravely  regardine  them.  He 
bowed  addressing  her  :  •*  I  Tbeg  your  par- 
don for  intruding ;  "  then  to  her  brother, 
'*  I  saw  you  from  the  lane.  I  have 
brought  your  pole ;  it  is  famous,  and  did 
me  good  service." 

Margaret  went  back  into  the  house,  and 
quietly^  set  about  getting  supper.  Slie 
was  quiet  in  all  things  but  never  idle,— 
even  when  at  rest  the  little  fingers  had  a 
tendril  like  habit  of  twining  one  with  ano- 
ther ;  but  now  they  worked  to  a  purpose. 
Willie  liked  warm  biscuits,  — he  had 
been  hard  at  work  all  day  in  the  store,  he 
was  tired  and  hungry  she  knew.  So 
there  was  the  kneading  board  to  bring,  tihe 
milk  and  other  articles;  then  the  grey 
sleeves  must  be  looped  and  fastened  ;  the 
blue  checked  apron  donned;  and  thus 
prepared,  she  made  quick  work  of  mixing* 
rolling,  cutting,  and  getting  them  into  the 
oven  in  the  little  back  kitchen.  Catching 
a  glimpse  of  her  then,  her  usually  color- 
less face  flowing  with  exercise,  her  white 
arms  the  least  sprinkled  with  flour,  Philip 
Copeland  as  he  betook  himself  toward  the 
village,  wished  he  had  accepted  Willie's 
invitation  that  he  might  have  a  taste  of 
those  wonderful  cakes. 

Pouring  out  and  seasoning  Willie's 
cup,  when  all  was  prepared,  Willie  said 
confidently,  **  I  tell  you  what,  sb,  I  mean 
to  become  just  such  a  man  as  he." 

'•Well,  who  is  'he*^" 

"Why,  Dr.  Copeland,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  why  Dr.  Copeland  to  be  sure,  *  " 
she  questioned.  "Well,  he  seems  about 
the  fairest  specimen  of  a  man  I've  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing.  There's  Mr.  Man- 
ning is  a  bluff,  honest  eood  hearted  sort 
of  a  man,  kind  and  all  wat  sort  of  thing  ; 
but  bless  you  I  he  no  more  compares  with 
his  cousin,  than — than  anything!"  at  a 
loss  for  a  suitable  comparison  to  indicate 
the  immense  difference  existing  between 
the  two  gentlemen  —  "I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  but  I  think,  someway,  he  is  possessed 
with  more  soul  than  most  folks,  sympathy 
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or  wfaatever  you  call  it ;  for  he  aots  in  a 
manner  as  if  he  were  half  way  related  to 
yon,  and  had  an  especial  interest  in  your 
welfare  particularly." 

'*  He  must  be  a  wonderful  man  to  have 
walked  into  your  afl^otions  so  unceremo- 
niously. I  shall  begin  to  look  upon  him, 
as  Mohammed  regarded  his  wonderfal  an- 
gel visitants,  only  this  phenomenon  doesn't 
appear,  as  did  they,  in  the  garden  or  else- 
where, for  tliat  matter." 

"  Don't  he  ?"  how  stupid  in  me.  That 
was  Dr.  Copeland  from  whom  you  ran  in 
such  an  unceremonious  way  just  now.  I 
had  forgotten  you  didn't  know  him.  You 
never  go  even  to  Mrs.  Manning's  now-a 
days.  I  jiffit  wish  that  school  was  in 
Crainea,  it  is  wearing  you  into  a  shadow." 

*'  Shadows  are  not  supposed  to  take 
tbeir  seoond  biscuits  "  ;  reaching  out  for 
hers. 

"  Well  when  I  m  a  man  —  " 

••  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  a  good  and 
true  one,  even  if  the  school  continues  in- 
definitely, and  Guinea  not  thought  of  " 

"To  be  sure  I  diall,  I  intend  to  pattern 
after  Dr.  Copeland." 

The  ensuing  morning  came  with  bright 
sunshine  and  melody,  uie  air  )ieavy  with 
dew  impearled  blossoms.  Margaret  arose 
early.  There  was  always  much  to  be  done 
before  nine  o'clock  brought  the  score  of 
xmessy,  restless  limbed  children,  bright, 
stupid  or  common  place,  who  taxed  her 
time  and  strength  for  seven  hours.  There 
were  Willie's  clothes  to  look  over  this 
morning.  Poor  boy,  there  were  not  many 
of  them  to  be  sure,  but  what  there  were, 
were  mostly  well  worn  and  thin,  requiring 
ooDstant  attention  and  renovation.  He 
could  not  indulge  in  new  garments  Kke 
most  boys  of  his  age  for,  come  what  might 
in  the  way  of  seedy  doUies  to  him  or  her, 
lie  must  have  an  eiducation  ;  and  then  he 
didn't  need  them,  for  nothing  could  make 
the  bright  face  look  better  or  fuller  of  fu- 
ture promise,  thought  the  proud  sister  as 
Ae  plied  her  needle,  patchmg  here  a  small 
rent,  and  there  a  determined  fracture. 
Dear  boy,  she  thought,  what  a  eomf<»rt  he 
was  to  her,  how  sinee  her  mother  went,  he 
had  been  her  one  hope, — as  thoughtful 
and  considerate,  so  much  like  the  dear 
father  she  remembered  of  her  younger 


girlhood,  of  whom  her  mother  had  spoken 
always.  **  A  good  man,"  that  was  Wil- 
lie's greatest  ambition  thank  Ood.  And 
so  the  needle  with  its  slender  thread  kept 
pace  with  the  busy  thoughts,  and  the 
thondbts  sang  in  concord  with  the  thrush 
in  tne  maple,  and  the  robin  in  the  plum 
tree,  until  the  clock  in  the  school  room 
broke  in  on  both  reverie  and  work  as  the 
last  stitch  was  taken.  Breakfast  was 
nothing  to  prepare,  and  Willie  had  been 
gone  two  nours,  whistling  down  the  lane 
on  his  way  to  the  store,  morning  work  all 
completed  before  eight  o'clock  sounded 
from  the  school  room,  and  the  sound  of 
wheels,  stopping  at  the  gate,  with  the 
quiet  hum  of  women's  voices,  brought 
Margaret  to  the  door  flush  and  expectant. 
The  greetings  were  full  of  warmth,  as 
greetings  are  when  friends  meet  for  the 
first  time  after  a  long  separation,  kind 
words  and  kisses  mixed  with  hurried  ques- 
tionings and  happy  answers.  And  Mar- 
garet knowing  how  the  past  had  tried 
Uiem  in  the  balance  and  found  them  not 
wanting,  when  others  had  flown  at  the  first 
breath  of  misfortune,  as  the  petted  birds  of 
the  southland  take  wing  when  the  first 
blast  comes  down  from  the  north  in  Octo- 
ber, felt  her  whole  heart  grow  warmer  at 
the  return  of  these  dear  ones,  who  had  al- 
ways such  a  warm  nook  in  their  affections 
where  she  might  rest  secure. 

"  Not  in  there,  Margaret,  out  imder 
the  apple  trees ; ''  said  Louisa  as  Marga- 
ret at  length,  awakened  to  her  position  as 
hostess ;  "not  there,  I'll  not  breathe 
Woonsutta  air  within  walls,  when  it  is  to 
be  had  in  such  an  excess  of  sweet  out  of 
doors.  It  is  so  good  to  see  die  apple 
blossoms  again  1 "  she  said  letting  go 
Margaret's  hand  to  gather,  in  child-like 
delight  a  whole  bunch  of  pink,  feeling  of 
it  with  soft  caressing  fingers.  Looking  at 
her  so  Margaret  thought  they  were  some- 
thing akin,  the  bunch  of  pink  blossoms 
and  Duds,  and  the  girl  in  her  dress  of  some 
pink  floating  stofi,  with  diin  fair  skin, 
transparent  as  sea  shell,  soft  hair  and  eyes, 
the  impersonations^  both,  of  beauty  in  form 
and  coloring. 

"  You  can't  tell  how  I've  envied  you; 
this  last  year,  having  all  ihe  <4I  scenes 
around  you,  but  tiien  you  give  yoiurself  no 
time  for  mght  seeing." 
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'*  Oh  yes  I  do/'  said  Margaret  langfa- 
ing  f  yoa've  no  idea  what  a  landscape  can 
be  narrowed  into  a  window.  Why,  I've 
the  whole  of  the  Burreen  hilb  in  one  pane 
of  glass,  and  between  classes  I  can  look  at 
them,  recalling  hosts  of  memories  tA  fill 
them  out  into  sunlight  where  the  shadows 
lie  most." 

"  Those  old  runs  oyer  the  hills,  how  of- 
ten I  thought  of  them  lying  in  the  stifling 
stateroom,  hearing  the  ceaseless  dash  of 
the  waves,  longing  so  for  just  one  breath 
of  the  clear  pure  air  I  knew  was  rushing 
down  the  gullies  up  among  the  Burreen  ; 
and  it  seemed  like  a  half  glimpse  of  para- 
dise when,  nearin^the  island,  I  could  see 
the  hills  of  Porto  JEUco  rising  tier  on  tier 
oi  green,  with  orange  and  lemon  groves  ; 
and  among  the  foliage  the  little  vilkges  of 
plantations.  I  wish  you  had  the  picture 
as  I  saw  it,  sick  of  sea  sights  and  sounds 
and  gales,  with  the  hot  winds  that  stir  the 
Garribbean  at  tunes ;  with  that  wilder- 
ness of  vivid  green  and  promising  oool- 


"  The  pictures  and  odors  and  southern 
sea  breezes  have  wrought  a  miracle  I  see, 
said  Margaret,  contrasting  the  face  and 
form  with  that  of  the  drooping  girl  who 
went  as  she  had  feared  only  a  year  since, 
to  find  a  grave  among  the  islands  of  the 
CarribbefUh 

''Tes,  I  have  brought  her  back  all 
bloom,  and  promising  vigor :  but  you, 
child,  look  worn  and  wearied.  I'm  going 
to  have  you  down  to  the  Farm  for  a  long 
time  to  keep  us  in  spirits,  and  gather  a  lit- 
tle more  strength.  Tou  must  come  at  the 
close  of  your  term." 

Happy  tears  welled  up  in  Margaret's 
eyes.  It  was  so  good  to  have  again  these 
friends  to  care  for  Her,  and  recall  the  days 
when  she  stood  not  so  alone  and  sad. 

"  And  for  the  present,"  broke  in  Lou- 
isa," you  and  >Vlllie  are  to  come  down  to- 
day. We  are  to  have  only  a  quiet  little 
party  for  this  time,  all  your  acquaintances 
excepting  Dr.  Copeland,  who  tells  me  he 
has  not  met  you  yet  He  is  a  Porto  Kioo 
friend  and  already  knows  of  you  through 
me." 

"In^ed,"  said  Margaret,  I  should 
have  b^pi  so  anxious  to  meet  him  had  I 
known  this  before.    Mrs.  Manning  has 


been  so  troubled  with  her  anxiety  for  her 
sick  baby  that  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
question  her  when  she  told  me  she  bad 
received  news  of  you." 

"  Of  course  you  would  have  been,  — 
but  for  no  other  reason,  oh  most  retiring 
Margaretta !    But  there  come  fifty  or  less 
of  your  cherubs,  and  we  will  bid  you  good 
morning.       Come  early,  be  sure,  "   she 
added,  as  she  sprang  into  the  carriage, 
looking  back  to  fling  a  kiss  to  Margaret 
standing  under  the  maple.      The  clock 
struck  nine.    She  walked  leisurely  into  the 
school    room,    greeted  with  enUiusiasm. 
With    little    hand-clingings  and    kisses. 
Little  Lena  Manning  brought  a  bouquet  ol 
pure  white  verbenas,  fragrant  heliotropes^ 
pink-belled  fuschias  and  myrtle    sprays. 
Mrs.  Manning  knew  Margaret's  passion 
for  flowers.      The    bell  was  rung  and 
then  there  was  reading  and  grammar, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  algebra  and  spelling 
in  half  learned  lessons,  few  perfect,  but 
those  few  repaying  her  for  weary  head* 
aches,  and,  very  rarely,  heartaches.  They 
were  all  sent  away  at  one,  —  boisterous  at 
the  unexpected  half  day's  vacation ;  and 
Margaret,  after  arranging  the  disordered 
room,  repaired  to  her  chamber  that  WiUie 
need  not  wait  too  long,  for  she  had  heard 
his  impatient  whistling  for  an  hour.     She 
came  down  all  prepaid,  doft  folds  of  white 
muslin  draping  her  slender  form   falling . 
away  from  the  white  arms  like  sea  foam 
from  coral.     Willie  pronounced  her  almost 
perfect,  adding  however  a  finishing  toudi 
to  her  hair  by  pinning  in  a  bunch  of  fra- 
grant wixen  IQies  of  the  valley,  —  giv- 
ing her  another  to  pin  where  a  broach 
would  have    lain,    nad    Margaret    poe» 
sessed  one. 

"  Line  Leonard  will  need  to  look  to  her 
laureb,"  he  said  with  perfect  satisfiiction 
in  look  and  voice.  '*  She  is  a  tulip, —  too 
gorgeous ;  you  are  the  lily,  and  now  the 
Uly  is  the  favorite  of  the  spring." 

*'  But  if  we  are  tulip  and  lily,  Louisa 
is  a  rose,  and  the  rose  is  queen  of  all," 
she  said,  humoring  his  conceit.  That  hia 
lily  was  properly  appreciated  by  some, 
Willie  could  see,  for  on  reaching  the  land- 
ing, Louisa  came  running  down,  both 
hands  outstretched  with  welcome  in  smile 
and   voice.     Louisa's  arm  around'  her, 
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flnshed  with  joy,  Margaret  came  up  from 
the  pier  to  the  oompany  where  the  intro- 
dacdons  were  dashed  dS*  in  Louisa's  ramb- 
ling manner.  "  This  is  Mama,  Miss  and 
Mr.  Leonard  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning  ; 
I>r.  Copeland." 

Miss  Leonard's  haughty  head  barely 
moved  the  blaok  curis  from  their  even 
sweep,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  unne- 
cessary introduction.  There  was  certainly 
no  need  that  she  should  ruffle  her  con- 
aeious  superiority  of  position  to  notice  a 
girl  whose  possessions  were  of  that  sort  of 
which  Miss  Leonard  knew  nothing,  aside 
firwn  the  accident  of  beauty^  which  she 
could  not  but  acknowledge.  There  was 
that,  too,  in  Margaret's  face,  and  manner, 
a  dignity  of  right  principle  and  a  gentle, 
elegiuit  pride  whicn  baffled  and  incensed 
her.  * 

Charles  Leonard  acknowledged  her 
beauty,  not  being  womanly  jealous  of  com- 
parison, and  was  in  the  habit  of  teasing 
nis  sister  in  her  unamiable  moods  by  avow- 
ing intention  of  tendering  his  heart  and 
fortune  to  that  nice  little  Thorp  girl. 
Certain  it  is  however,  the  same  that  bijQed 
his  sister,  efl^tually  kept  him  trom  in- 
truding attentions,  which,  even  his  sublime 
self  complacency,  was  forced  to  allow,  were 
not  appreciated  by  her.  The  greetings  of 
the  Mannings  were  more  than  friendly, — 
good  sensible  people,  understanding  the 
quiet,  strong  nature  of  the  girl, — appre- 
ciating its  beauty.  Dr.  Oopeland,  the 
only  stranger,  acknowledged  the  introduc- 
tion with  a  polite  bow,  and  a  smile  thrown 
toward  Willie;  returning  again  to  Miss 
Leonard  who  sparkled  like  wine,  while  he, 
abstractedly  pulling  the  leaves  from  a 
maple  bough,  spoke  in  short,  curt  senten- 
ces, an  amused  smile  just  curling  his  lips. 

Charies  took  advantage  of  what  ne 
termed  his  dister's  "  new  play,  "  to  follow 
Margaret  and  Louisa,  who,  arms  entwined, 
were  asking  and  answering  the  hundred- 
and-one-questions  that  thronged  upon  them. 
Margaret  was  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  content  of  the  moment, —  feeling  full 
of  the  satisfaction  of  pleased  affection, — 
that  even  good  natured  Charley  came  in 
for  a  share  in  the  general  joy ;  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  walking  by  her  side,  appro- 
priating any  amount  of  stray  smiles  to  him- 


self, breaking  meanwhile  long  links  of 
grape,  twining  the  white  blossom  of  shade 
and  thorn,  with  stars  of  Bethlehem  and 
strawberry. 

Miss  Leonard  evidently  liked  her  new 
play.  It  was  seldom  Woonsutta  owned  a 
man^hose  very  presence  declared  him  a 
scholar  and  gentleman  so  unmistakably. 
Moreover  he  was  from  a  good  family,  and 
reported  to  be  wealthy.  Miss  Leonard 
counted  her  twenty  five  years,  and  was 
sensible  enough  to  know  that  American 
girls  who  have  little  beside  their  faioes  to 
give  for  a  husband,  must  look  to  the  best 
chance  before  the  ephemeral  beauties  de- 
part ;  and  Line  Leonard,  coquette  as  she 
was,  possessed  a  shrewd  sense,  underlying 
the  apparent  softness,  a  cool,  calculating 
judgment,  regulated  by  a  heart  not  over 
soft,  for  which  certainly,  few  of  her  admir- 
ers gave  her  credit ;  but  to  which,  had 
they  been  posse^d  of  discernment  enough 
to  understand,  they  might  have  known 
they  owed  their  dismissals.  Here  how- 
ever, was  one  entirely  different  from  her 
attendants,  consequently,  being  desirous 
to  please,  she  appeared  to  advantage.  At 
least  Charley  supposed  —  if  he  threw  one 
thought  in  that  direction  —  that  she  was 
trying  her  powers  of  fascination  ;  for  she 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  enchantress,  ignoring  all  thought  of  his 
existence  until  the  distracted  attention  of 
her  companion  caused  her  to  follow  the 
durection  of  bis  eyes, —  seeing  only  a 
pretty  picture.  A  fair  eirl  in  pink  crown- 
mg  Margaret  with  Chancy 's  wieath,  the 
green  tendrib  &llen  around  her  face,  the 
lips  parted  in  a  smile. 

'•  Oacuna  crowning  Themis  !  really  it 
seems  we  are  to  learn  a  lesson  on  equality 
and  fraternity." 

The  doctor  saw  the  covert  sarcasm. 
"  Say  rather  two  sister  dryades  beloved 
of  the  forest.  Will  the  pink  illusion  melt 
into  a  spray  of  Columbine,  or  the  white 
take  her  form  and  shake  her  lily  bells  at 
our  approach  ?  I've  a  mind  to  try." 

'*  Where  is  Feronia  that  she  allows  her 
nymphs  to  be  disporting  to  the  danger  of 
unsuspecting  mortals  ?  '  he  inquired,  com- 
ing up  before  Louisa  had  completed  her 
task  of  twining  a  spray  of  grape  around 
Margaret's  shoulders  and  waist. 
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"  She  went  an  hour  ago  on  a  yisit  to 
Flora,  and  bid  ns  capture  two  wandering 
knights  to  pilot  us  to  the  mansions  of  the 
naids." 

"  Lay  yoor  commandfi,  oh  nymphs, 
what  man  can  do  is  at  your  sendee. " 

The  tinkle  of  a  bell  came  over  the  ^oU. 
Louisa  sprang  to  her  feet,  Margaret  hastily 
commenced  disrobing  herself  of  her  &noir 
ful  adornments,  but  was  effectually 
stopped  by  an  *'  if  you  dare"  from  Louisa. 
*'  We'd  discard  romance  for  the  pre- 
sent, for  none  but  flesh  and  blood  subsist 
on  such  substantial  fare  as  mamma  pro- 
vides," taking  Charley's  arm.  Dr.  Cope- 
land  turned  to  Margaret ;  but  she  was  al- 
ready with  Willie,  and  with  a  half  shrug, 
noticed  only  by  Miss  Leonard,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  her.  Cueful  Mrs. 
Burton  had  carpeted  the  arbor,  surround- 
ing her  beloved  daughter  with  every  care, 
feeling  what  a  precarious  hold  she  had  of 
life,  how  almost  any  disastrous  wind  might 
waft  her  away  as  the  others  had  gone  ; 
and  the  doctor  with  thoughtful  care,  after 
seating  Miss  Leonard,  brought  from  a  pile 
of  wearing  apparal  a  fleecy  knitted  shawl, 
throwing  it  over  Louisa's  head  whence  its 
folds  fell  over  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
seats  were  all  taken,  excepting  one  next 
Margaret  which  he  then  appropriated. 

*'  It  seems  so  natural  and  delightful  to 
get  back  again  where  people  breakfieist, 
dine,  and  sup,  like  sensible  and  responsi- 
ble beings,  that  really  mamma  and  I  are 
becoming  great  epicures. ''  said  Louisa. 

"  So  the  rising  and  breakfast  at  eleven 
•  in  Huroacatt  didn't  meet  your  fancy.     I 
thought  you  rather  liked  it  at  first." 

'•  So  she  did,"  said  Mrs.  Barton,  **  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  answerRI  for  a  time, 
but  after  you  left,  she  commenced  a  new 
order,  up  with  the  sun,  *  over  the  hills  and 
far  away  ! ' " 

'*  Philip  has  a  great  passion  for  Porto 
Rico,"  said  Mrs.  Manning  ;  I'm  afraid  he 
lost  his  heart  while  there,  and  intends  to 
return  to  some  black  eyed  senorita." 

"  Black  Katrina  for  instance,"  his  eyes 
sparkling,  nodding  to  Louisa.  "  Never 
you  fear  Katharine,  I'm  too  essentially 
American  to  go  &r  after  a  foreign  charm- 
er ;  besides  the  scent  of  sugar  plantations 
is  too  penetrating." 

**  Burleigh  doesn't  think  so  it  appears." 


I'd  wager  this  oodde/'  holding  up  the 
&noiful  nothing,  "  he  would  give  all  his 
old  pauamas  to  visit  the  States  again." 

"  0  well,"  said  Mr.  Manning,  aetling 
himself  firmly  in  his  seat  for  an  argument, 
we  don't  want  him,  we  have  alreiuly  too 
many  returned  travellers  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  becoming  a  mania  among  our 
young  men.  Of  what  use  are  they,  will 
you  tell  me,  after  returning  from  a  gaa- 
tranomical  tour  of  garlic,  oil,  figs*  oranges 
and  heaven  knows  what  not ;  a  linguistio 
babel ;  with  morals  and  habits  of  all  nar 
tions  heterogeneously  compiled ;  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  —  in  codes  as  long  as 
their  travels  ;  and  with  politics  —  heaven 
help  us  " !  and  Mr.  Maiming  swallowed 
his  tea  and  indigration. 

* '  Rather  a  sweeping  insinuation  Frank/ ' 
said  the  doctor,  his  eyes  twinkling.  ^  I'm 
good  natured  enough  to  allow  you  to  hug^ 
the  former  delusions,  but  the  latter  is  too 
broad.  My  democracy  is  established  I 
believe.  Because  I  see  no  great  honor  in 
settling  down  as  Uie  polidoid  nabcb  of  a 
town  or  district,  I'm  considered  a  genteel 
vagabond,  and  travelling  has  done  the 
business  for  me.  I  want  to  know  if  I 
don't  fraternize  with  every  gossipping 
Irishman  and  phlegmatic  Dutchman  with 
no  anterior  motive  of  coming*  elections 
either  I  But  my  cousin  is  ready  to  tell 
you  that  isn't  well  established  democracy. 
The  basis  is  wrong.  One  must  fratemiie 
i?vith  the  masses,  not  as  human  beings, 
possessed  of  souls,  feelings  and  desires, 
.but  as  so  many  members  of  the  body 
politic,  subject  to  taxation,  and  capable  <^ 
giving  a  vote  for  or  against  thif  man,  Re- 
publican or  Democrat  That  is  the  true 
meaning  of  democracy  as  taught  by  the 
political  giants  of  the  nation,  and  preached 
by  Mr.  Manning,  Miss  Leonard,"  address- 
ing her. 

*'  So  much  the  better  if  it  become  so, " 
she  said ;  I  don't  bother  my  head  with 
politics  frtrther  than  they  affect  society  ; 
but  I  think  this  talk  of  democracy,  free 
rights,  equality  and  whatnot,  has  been  cre- 
ating a  wrong  state  of  things.  I  confess 
I  would  prefer  something  more  in  the 
form  of  an  established  Aristocracy,  where 
the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  difier- 
ent  grades  could  be  more  closely  drawn." 
*'  Chinese  aristocracy  for  instance,"  he 
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said  with  a  peoaliar  smile,  while  Mr.  Man* 
ning  l<^ked  on  delighted  with  the  arga* 
meat  he  had  commenced,  '*  or  possibly, 
he  continued,  "Sonthem  autocracy,  the 
latter  phase  of  oivhich  is  a  charming  de- 
monstration of  American  equality." 

"  Running  down  American  institutions," 
said  Mr.  Manning,  good  humoredly,  bow- 
ing to  Margaret,  isn't  that  a  practical 
demonstration  in  fevor  of  my  theory  V* 

**  To  be  sure,  "  continued  the  doctor. 
To  be  a  Socialist,  Politician  or  Religion- 
ist, it  is  incumbent  that  each  party,  so- 
ciety, or  sect,  draws  out  its  plans,  builds 
its  walls,  and  established  therein,  denoun- 
ces all  outside  its  fence  for  not  being  in, 
and  all  who  unfortunately  haye  seen  the 
inside  of  others,  and  possibly  think  the 
rough  and  unfinished  portions  as  frequent, 
and  in  as  much  need  of  renovation  in  the  * 
one  as  in  the  other,  as  radicalists  or  re- 
formers,—  worse  names  than  traitor  or 
sceptic." 

*•  Well  isn't  that  right,  haven't  we  the 
right  80  fiir  as  we  consider  it  just,  to  build 
those  walls,  and  as  we  please  f "  inquired 
Mrs.  Manning,  unconsciously  taking  her 
husband's  grounds,  as  most  good  wives 
do. 

"  The  right  insuring  the  justice  ?  " 
with  a  smile.  **  No  I  think  not."  His 
voice  changing  from  its  bantering  tone, 
into  real  earnestness.  *'  I  do  not  think 
ih&re  is  such  a  right  recognized.  Grod  is 
:the  builder  of  all  distinctions,  and  in  so 
fiir  as  we  follow  his  plan  are  we  correct, 
and  not  o6e  iota  fsirther."  Margaret 
looked  up,  her  &ce  full  of  endorsement. 
He  met  the  look.  "  Is  not  that  Demo- 
cracy ?  "  he  appealed. 

*'  It  is  Christianity  which  means  good 
will  toward  all  mankind,"  she  said  earn- 
estly. 

**  And  does  not  mean  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  nor  the  legislations  of  men,"  said 
Louisa,  with  a  mischievous  half  laugh. 

"  Too  much  truth  in  that,  even  for  an 
argument,  Miss  Burton,"  said  Mr.  Man- 
nmg. 

"  But  just  true  etiough  for  your  re- 
formers to  come  in,  Mr.  Manning,"  said 
Margaret  thM)wing  down  the  glove. 

"As  how"?  questioned  doctor  Oope- 
land. 


'*  In  Ood's  own  time  and  way,"  she 
answered.  '*  Sometimes  I  feel  almost 
despondent,  when  I  think  how  surely  re- 
tribution will  overtake  the  sins  of  a  peo- 
ple." 

'*  But  you  are  hopeful  for  the  eifd?  " 
he  said. 

"  Tes,  when  God  handles  the  plough 
the  furrow  is  deep  and  wide,  and  will 
show  the  right  grain  when  the  harvest 
comes." 

*'  Have  we  discussed  politic^  and  morals 
in  the  abstract  and  otherwise  sufficiently 
for  the  present?"  asked  Louisa,  folding 
her  napkin.  "  If  so,  Sir  Launoelot  take 
your  queen  Ouinevere  and  let  us  have 
our  proposed  ride  before  the  heavy  dews 
begin  to  &11." 

That  Dr.  Oopeland  was  to  personate 
the  knight  of  romance,'  was  evident  from 
the  direction  of  Louisa's  brown  mischiev- 
ous eyes ;  but  notwithstandmg  Line  Leo- 
nard's disinclination  to  take  part  in  the 
representation  did  not  appear  strong,  he 
seemed  indisposed  to  give  his  Me  en- 
chantress a  local  habitation  and  a  name, 
for  instead,  he  walked  quickly  down  the 
path  with  Willie,  leaving  Charles  to  fol- 
low more  leisurely  with  the  kdies.  Coiit- 
ing  down  on  the  beach  from  the  path  be- 
tween the  hasel  bashes  of  the  bluff,  the 
party  found  the  boat  all  ready,  the  doctor 
and  Willie  ohattmg  togetiier  like  friends. 
The  doctor  was  in  a  gay  mood,  and  stand- 
ing with  his  hat  off,  his  hair  thrown  care- 
lessly off  his  full  broad  brow,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  and  cheeks  flushed  with  exer- 
cise ;  he  looked  quite,  what  in  his  ordinary 
moods  none  woul4  think  of  calling  him,  a 
handsome  jnan.  '  He  laughed  and  told 
stories  in  wie  funniest  manner,  he  sang 
clear  passionate  Spanish  songs  to  the  oar 
falls,  and  called  in  shrill  tones  to  the 
numberless  echoes  hid  away  among  the 
hills.  Miiss  Leonard  liked  this  phase  bet- 
ter than  that  shown  an  hour  since,  and 
returned  jest  for  jest  until  a  perfect  war 
of  wordy  bandinage  arose  between  them. 
MLss  Leonard's  wit  was  not  in  the  least 
forced.  It  sparkled  like  brilliants^  was 
pointed  as  icicles,  the  sharp  missiles  fall- 
ing on  no  matter  whose  head  so  they  hit. 
However  she  was  guarded  now  ;  she  had 
permitted  herself  to  make  one  eiror  in 
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judgment  —  she  most  retrieye  it,  —  so  as 
they  came  around  the  point  to  the  main 
land  sloping  down  from  the  house,  Line 
said  in  her  genteel  manner,  *'You  have 
been  too  great  a  stranger,  of  late  Marga- 
ret, *I  am  coming  down  to  teaze  you  out 
of  TOUT  seclusion. 

Clharles  was  astounded.  "What  the 
deuce  I"  he  ejaculated;  but  filing  to 
elicit  any  information  from  that  source,  he 
contented  himself  with  wondering,  '*  what 
on  earth  Line  was  up  to  now  I  " 

**  What  do  you  think  now  of  doctor 
Copeland,  sb  ?  '  was  Willie's  first  boyish 
inquinr  regarding  his  favorite. 

''He  appears  like  a  good  man,^'  she 
answered,  and  the  rest  of  the  two  miles 
was  passed  by  Willie  in  enumerating  the 
doctor's  manifold  virtues. 

Between  the  titesome  routine  of  schools 
hours,  and  music  lessons  o^itside,  the  cool 
breezes  of  June  gave  way  to  the  sultry 
heate  of  July  and  Aueust,  with  the  com- 
ing rest  so  needed  by  Margaret.  The 
globous  wonders  in  the  maple  had  taken  to 
themselves  wings  and  flown  away  ;  and 
now  the  humming  birds  fed  from  the 
sweets  of  pinks  and  hollyhocks.  The 
wooded  hiUs  wore  a  deeper  shade  of  green, 
and  the  meadows  had  grown  brown  and 
rusty  under  the  burning  sun  of  midsum- 
mer. Fair  and  bsautiKil  the  memory  of 
the  past  two  months  stretohed  back  in 
Margaret's  vision.  Filled  with  tiresome 
work  as  it  had  been,  it  was  overrun  with 
happy  thoughts  and  hours.  Louisa  came 
often,  and  now  and  then  Dr.  Copeland 
came  in  with  a  book  or  a  flower ;  a  speci- 
men or  tale;  filling  the  long  twilights 
with  pleasant  pictures  of  other  countries, 
and  seasons  and  scenes ;  entelbg  with  her 
into  all  her  hopes  and  speculations,  and 
making  unconsciously  the  hours  "  between 
the  dark  and  the  daylight,"  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  day  to  her.  But  in  one  moment 
thoQC  pleasantly  remembered  evenings 
grew  like  adders  to  her,  stinging  and  ven- 
omous. It  was  only  a  few  words,  in  Line 
Leonard's  well  bred  yoice  that  produced 
the.  change.  "  So  the  doctor  is  really  en- 
gaged to  Louisa.  So  romantic, —  and 
Mrs.  Burton  told  Auntie,  in  secret  you 
understand,  they  had  been  engaged  since 
early  last  winter,  and  were  to  be  married 


this  fiiU,  returning  to  Porto  Bioo  for 
Louisa'a  health.  Isn't  it  unexpected  1 
How  quietly  they  have  kept  it,  although, 
to  be  sure  his  attentions  have  been  une- 
quivocal." 

Why  should  Margaret's  eyes  wear  diat 
worn,  anxious  expression,  and  the  hands 
push  back  the  heavy  bands  of  hair  from 
her  forehead,  thinking  thereby  to  push  off 
the  tiresome  reiteration  of  Line's  words  ? 

Sitting  thus  not  long  after,  Willie's  step 
coming  slowly  up  the  path,  aroused  her. 
He  came  in,  Uirowing  himself  on  the  floor, 
leaning  his  head  in  her  lap,  talking  all  the 
time  in  a  lazy  fashion,  the  result  of  the 
heat  of  the  day.  **  When  dees  your  term 
close  ?  "  he  inquired,  aft;er  exhausting  the 
small  talk  of  street  and  store.  "  Next 
week,  dear,  and  then  we  can  go  on  with 
your  studies." 

He  laughed  contentedly.  •*  Well  you 
must  give  me  credit  for  keeping  mum  once, 
and  being  uncommonly  industrious,  for 
Virgil  is  completed  and  Geometry  done 
for.  He  roused  himself  into  something 
like  interest.  '*  You  see,"  he  continued, 
**  the  doctor  said  you  were  working  too 
hard  any  way,  and  ofi^red  to  help  roe  on 
any  demonstration  or  translation  whenever 
I  got  stuck,  so  you  see  I've  done  wonders." 

*'  You  have  done  wonders,"  bending 
over  him,.  *'  and  doctor  Copeland  is  very 
kind." 

*'  He  says  his  brother  is  coming  from 
Porto  Rico.  I  wonder  if  he  is  anything 
like  Philip.  It  seems  as  if  everything 
connected  with  him  must  be  of  a  difl^nt 
sort, —  higher  and  better  someway." 

She  had  thought  so  too,  and  with  the 
remembrance  of  that  came  back  the  otbers. 
Willie's  voice,  in  drowsy  tone  broke  in 
upon  her  reverie.  *•  I  am  glad  you  don't 
think  of  going  to  the  Leonards  to-night, 
for  I  feel  particularly  tired  and  sleepy." 
Was  this  the  tone  of  indolence  f  she  chid- 
ed  herself  for  being  so  selfishly  abstracted. 
Poor  boy  he  was  worn  out 

'*  You  must  go  up  stairs  and  lie  dovm, 
while  sister  gets  you  some  tea,"  she  said. 

He  was  in  that  quiescent  state  that  he 
allowed  her  to  marshal  him  up  stairs  into 
his  room,  and  at  her  bidding  closed  his 
eyes,  while  she  sponged  his  face  and  hands, 
talking   cheerfully,    until  the  white   lids 
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really  closed  in  a  hetkYj  dumber.  Goine 
down  stairs,  she  bailded  the  fire,  and  bosied 
herself  in  preparations  for  a  grand  supper, 
thinking  Willie  would  be  hungry  enough 
when  he  awakened.  Once  or  twice  she 
ran  up  quietly,  fearful  of  disturbing  him, 
running  down  again  to  some  unfinished 
task,  while  the  clock  in  the  school  room 
ticked  never  so  loud,  and  in  the  kitchen 
the  crickets  and  teakettle  kept  up  a  brisk 
running  conversation  ;  until  the  long  sha- 
dows fell  heavier,  and  at  length  the  full 
harvest  moon  showered  down  a  flood  of 
white  light,  and  Margaret  began  to  grow 
faint  from  her  long  fast  and  unacknowl- 
edged anxiety.  A  knock  at  the  door, — 
and  Charles  Leonard  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

'•  Miss  Thorp,"  he  said,  "  I  lefk  them 
all  dancing  at  the  house,  and  you  not 
among   the  number.*' 

**  Not  an  unprecedented  circumstance 
certainly,''  Margaret  said  mischievously, 
remembering  that  since  a  child  she  had 
hardly  entered  the  doors.  Charley  took 
no  notice  of  her  smile,  being  intent  on 
the  result.  "  Line  sent  me  as  soon  as  she 
found  you  were  not  there,"  (heaven  for- 
give the  lie,  he  mentally  ejaculated)  "  so 
please  do    come  along." 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so,  and  if 
I  had,  could  not  have  gone,  for  my  brother 
18  not  well." 

Charley  bowed  himself  out,  fully  im- 
pressed that  there  wasn't  the  man  born 
who  could  influence  Margaret  Thorp  to  do 
iHiat  sbe  '*  had  no  intention  of  doing." 

She  hurried  up  into  Willie's  room,  find- 
ing him  still  sleeping,  with  burning  lace 
and  hands.  "  0  he  must  be  sick"  she  ex- 
daimed  in  real  alarm,  the  words  sobbing 
out,  growing  weak  and  nerveless  before 
this  new  calamitv.  **  What  can  I  do, 
what  can  I  do  I "  not  knowing  if  she 
should  wake  him.  yet  feeling  so  terribly 
alone,  vTith  his  feverish  breath  stirring  the 
stillness  ominously.  She  heard  the  clang 
of  the  gate,  and  short,  firm  steps  coming 
up  the  walk.  She  knew  them,  and  rush- 
ing down  met  doctor  Copeland  in  the  open 
door.  A  light  was  burning  on  the  table, 
still  waiting,  ahwady  laid  for  tea,  and  it  il- 
lumined Margaret's  pale,  tear-wet  face. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  child  ?  "  he  said,  his 


voice  wavering,  her  pleading  look  appeal- 
ing as  to  his  heart. 

"  0  doctor,  I'm  afraid  Willie  is  very 
sick." 

"  Calm  yourself,  you  are  nervously  ex- 
cited and  alarmed,  he  said  hopefully. 
*'  Where  is  he  7 "  looking  around  the 
room. 

Speaking  so  hopefully,  looking  so  cheer- 
ful, Margaret  grew  calm  again,  and  led 
the  way  into  Willie's  room.  Looking  at 
hioi  a  moment,  feeling  of  his  pulse,  the 
doctor  asked :  *'  how  long  has  he  been 
sleeping  so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  I  it  must  have  been 
about  six  when  he  laid  down." 

"  And  now  it  is  ten,  I  shall  need  to  go 
home  for  some  medicine,"  with  his  fingers 
still  on  Willie's  wrist.  Ton  must  not  be 
here  alone  with  your  care  and  anxiety. 
Don't  you  know  of  some  one  who  could 
come  and  help  you  ?" 

"O,  I  need  no  one,"  disclaiming  any 
weariness.  *'  Nevertheless  you  should  have 
some  one ;  vou  will  wear  yourself  oat,  child." 

"  Why  ? "  she  questioned,  '  do  you 
think  he  will  be  very  ill  ?  " 

"  I  trust  not ;  "  with  a  reassuring 
smile,  '*  heis  threatened  with  fever,  but  I 
hope  with  a  few  remedies  he  will  be  as  good 
as  well  in  a  few  days ;  but  meanwhile  you 
must  have  help,  —  if  you  can  think  of  no 
one,  I  shall  taxe  the  responsibility  of  bring- 
ing some  one  myself." 

"  There  is  Mrs.  Smith,  —  Willie's  old 
nurse.  She  could  come  I  know  ;  she  is 
reliable,  and  thinks  of  us  as  her  own  chil- 
dren."^ 

''  T£e  Mrs.  Smith  who  lost  a  child  not 
long  since  ?" 

•*  Yes,  I  iflet  you  there  several  times." 
"Now I  want  you  to  come  down," 
seeing  her  take  her  station  by  the  bedside 
as  he  started  to  go."  She  followed  him 
into  the  room  below.  ''  You  have  eaten 
no  supper,"  he  said. 

**  No  !  I'm  not  in  the  least  hungiy," 
feeling  that  any  thing  would  choke  her  in 
her  present  state  of  mind^ 

*'  But  you  must  feel  hungry/'  he  said 
positively.  **  You  must4iave  strength  to 
attend  to  Willie,  and  unless  you  take  care 
of  yourself,  I  shall  have  two  patients  in- 
stead of  one.    You  must  make  a  good 
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Strong  cup  of  tea,  and  mind  you  take 
BomeUiing  beside,"  he  said  firmly.  Ton 
promise  me  ?  "  he  asked  from  die  door, 
looking  back. 

''  3^8,"  she  answered,  knowing  that  he 
was  right,  feeling  oonscions  whatever 
should  come  she  must  keep  herself  well. 
So  oabned  by  the  assurance  that  he  would 
soon  return,  she  sat  down  to  her  meal, 
and  when  the  doctor  returned  an  hour  af- 
terward, soon  followed  by  Mrs.  Smith,  he 
found  her  as  composed  as  usoal. 

Wearily,  and  slow,  the  sultry  summer 
days  lengthened  themselves  out,  and  made 
way  for  the  cooler  breath  of  Autumn  ; 
et  Willie  lingered,  —  the  vouDg  lusty 
ife  battling  bravely  with  disease  :  and 
still  the  patient  sister  waited,  and  watched, 
and  hoped  ;  only,  as  the  weary  days  of 
September  burned  away  toward  their  end- 
ing;, her  hope  became  almost  mechanical ; 
the  mere  force  of  her  will  making  her 
cling  to  the  possibility  of  final  restoration. 
The  doctor  had  attended  constantly,  — 
talking  and  reading  to  Willie  during  the 
days  when  the  disease  seemed  to  nave 
given  way  ;  watching  days  and  nights  af- 
ter the  relapse  came  on. 

It  was  one  afternoon,  after  this,  when 
Willie  had  been  lying  delirious  for  days, 
and  latterly  in  a  stupor,  that  he  came  in 
thus,  going  up,  with  set,  solemn  face  to 
Willie  s  beside.  Margaret  was  standing 
there  when  he  came  in,  and  he  had  caught 
a  look  on  her  &oe  which  he  had  never  seen 
there  before.  Such  a  look  as  may  be  seen 
on  the  faces  of  those  poor  wretches,  who— ^ 
Ood  pity  them  !  —  drift  up  from  tbe  bot- 
tom of  some  foul  stream  whose  waters,  at 
last,  have  ffiven  them  respite  from  the 
pitiless  hand  of  misfortune. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  there,  so  he 
followed  Margaret,  *->  finding  her  out  un- 
der the  apple  tree,  whose  round  globes  of 
banded  yellow  and  red  were  shining  out 
of  the  green. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  me  all?''  she 
asked,  turning  her  fice  defiantly  toward 
him.*  <' Do  you  thmk  I  am  weak? 
Those  who  cany  the  heaviest  burdens 
grow  strong  in  lime,  I  can  bear  any  thing 
now." 

'*  You  are  only  desperate,  and  that  is 
not  strength,"  feeling,  oh  so  pitiful,  for  the 


girl  80  terribly  weak  before  the  Omnipotent 
hand, — and  knowing  how  many  lives, 
drifting  out  on  the  ocean  of  despair  in  this 
way,  are  hopelessly  wrecked  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  Scepticism,  and  Atheism,  and 
Fatalism  in  just  such  stormy  seasons.  And, 
like  a  prophet-voice  the  grand  words  of 
the  Psalmist  came  into  his  soul,  and  he  ut- 
tered them, 

«*  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh  my  soul, 
and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ? 
Hope  thou  in  God  :  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
him  for  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

Deep  callefii  into  deep  :  all  the  waves 
and  the  billows  are  gone  over  me. 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  There- 
fore will  1  not  fear  though  the  earth  be 
removed,  though  the  mountains  be  carried 
into  the  sea ;  mouffh  the  waters  thereof  be 
troubled,  though  me  mountains  shake  with 
the  swelling  thereof." 

She  looked  up,  her  eyes  sweUing  with 
tears,  "  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.'* 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  too,  as  she 
looked  up.  **  You  are  sure  we  are  to  lose 
WUlie?^  she  said. 

**  God  is  the  only  hope,"  he  answered. 

Not  even  Philip  Copeland  knew  how 
she  had  cheated  herself  with  felse  hopes, 
until  then. 

«*  All  the  waves  and  the  billows  are 

me  over  me  I  "    But  she  came  out  of 


em. 

"  I  can  not  stay  longer,"  he  said  when 
she  was  calm  again.  '*  I  have  patients 
who  need  my  constant  care.  I  will  surely 
return  before  night.  You  are  not  afraid  ?  * 

«'  Oh  no,"  she  said,  *'  oh  no,  not 
afraid." 

The  day  moved  on  into  the  still  after- 
noon. A  slight  breeze  came  down  from 
the  hills  in  constant  ripples  of  jcoolness, 
stealing  through  the  mmgled  leaves  and 
fruit,  filling  the  chamber  with  its  refresh- 
ing presence.  Margaret  was  alone  with 
Wllie ;  Mrs.  Smith  lying  asleep  in  the 
adjoining  room  whence  Margaret  had  sent 
her  to  taie  the  needed  refreshment.  Wil- 
lie was  sleeping  calmly,  but  Margaret 
burying  her  fece  in  the  pillow  by  his,  waa 
oonvulsisd  with  Intter  weeping.    She  was 
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eonsinoas,  aft  length,  of  a  soft  hand  smoodi- 
mg  her  hair,  and  raised  her  flushed,  tear- 
afcamed  &ce,  meeting  Willie's  ejes. 

"  Dear  little  sister"  he  said,  his  poor 
weak  Toioe  filled  with  tendimiess.  The 
flurii  had  died  away  firom  oheek  and  brow. 
••  0  WOlie,  dear  boy,  do  you  know  me  ?  " 
she  eagerly  qnestdoned,  hearing  the  natur- 
al tones  for  the  first  time  in  so  man^^days. 
"  Poor  sweet  little  sister,'^  he  said* again, 
stroking  hsr  hair  with  his  weak,  nerve- 
less hand.  His  eyes  had  an  imploring 
look,  —  a  miBty  trouble  blinding  their 
blue  depths :  and  yet  again  he  said,  "  poor 
little  sister." 

She  rained  kisses  on  his  brow,  and 
eheek,  and  hair,  the  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes  beyond  her  power  to  oheck  their 
tide.  "  Are  you  in  any  pain  dear  7"  she 
questioned. 

'*  No,  where  is  Philip  1 "  he  had  called 
him  BO  since  his  illness. 

"  He  went  about  two  hours  aeo,"  she 
sud ;  "he  will  return  before  night,  —  it 
is  now  four  o'clock." 

He  lay  quietly  a  moment,  looking  at  her 
as  if  measuring  her  soul,  —  its  height,  its 
length,  its  possible  strength.  At  length 
he  said :  "^Us  he  told  you  I  am  getting 
well?"    . 

She  held  the  natural  sorrow  back,  — 
no  more  tears  now.  *'  No  love,  he  thinks 
you  are  going  to  papa  and  mama." 

He  looked  at  mr  still  in  that  strange 
fashion. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  to  go,  remembering 
the  promises  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  it  is  bright  up  yonder;  but 
here  it  is  dark  and  vou  will  be  alone." 

The  dear  boy  !  always  Margaret  first ! 
"  The  way  will  be  lonely  and  sad  at  first,^ 
but  knowing  who  leads  me,  and  the  bless- 
ed end  that  shall  approach  sometime,  I  can 
be  patient."  She  nestled  herself  on  the 
bed,  drawing  his  head  up  to  her  lap.  He 
looked  up  with  eyes  from  which  all  earthly 
questionings  were  pasifing.  "  You  are 
auie  you  are  contented  ?  " 

"  Yes  dear,  quite  sure." 

"  I  will  tell  mother,  and  she  will  not 
£rieye  that  I  left  you  so.  Philip  has  not 
come  yet,  give  my  dear  love  to  him." 

He  shut  his  eyes,  lying  quite  still,  but 
opened    them  again  soon.      "  Kiss  me 


Margaret/'  he  said,  and  she  kissed  him  on 
lips  and  eyes  and  cheeks.  He  smiled 
drawing  her  close. 

In  what  a  glory  did  the  sun  set  that 
night  !  Few  saw  the  trailing  garments 
of  the  newly  made  spirit  when  the  golden 
gates  opened  and  the  sun  went  down  !  So 
one  more  day  had  passed.  The  golden, 
and  pearl,  and  st^phire  portals  shut  down 
on  darkness  and  cmd  dew-falls,  until  the 
holy  stars  came  forth  I 

After  it  was  all  over,  —  three  mounds 
in  the  graveyard  instead  of  two,  tired,  over- 
worked nature  asserted  her  rights.  Mr. 
Manning,  as  Willie's  employer  and  friend 
importuned  her  to  make  her  home  with 
them,  and  Mrs.  Manning,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  besought  her  to  come.  She  was 
too  weak  to  raise  objections,  had  she  felt 
any,  and  passively  allowed  them  to  do 
with  her  as  they  pleased.  It  pleased  them 
after  she  was  there,  that  she  should  follow 
her  own  pleasure  partly  from  Mrs.  Man- 
ning's own  heart,  more  through  the  doc- 
tor's advice.  "  She  is  worn  out  I  "  he 
said  to  the  good  little  woman  who  was  la- 
menting that  Margaret  seemed  to  desire 
no  society  whatever,  which  grieved  Mrs. 
Manning  exceedingly, — **  Leave  her  alone, 
don't  force  nature." 

So  Margasat  came  and  went,  having  her 
own  way  in  everything,  spoiling  the  chil- 
dren to  their  hearts  content  and  their 
mother's  dismay ;  or  sometimes  joining 
the  family  in  the  parlor  of  an  evening 
when  Philip  would  draw  her  out,  by  his 
cheerful  conversation,  into  something  like 
her  old  self.  She  felt  in  great  need  of 
Louisa  and  her  ioaother,  sometimes  long- 
ing unspeakably  for  theur  kind  sympa- 
thy, —  a  craving  desire  which  others  could 
not  satisfy.  When  Willie  was  first  taken 
ill,  she  had  questioned  the  doetor  of  their 
absence  and  he  had  said  simply, 

"  They  have  gone  to  Newjport,  and  will 
remain  some  time."  Notiking  further, 
and  Margaret  had  not  questioned  ezoeptr 
ing,  of  late  Mrs.  Manning,  but  the  poAr 
open-hearted  little  woman  had  seeinc4  so 
distressed,  as  though  there  was  some  secret 
she  was  fearful  of  betraying  that  Margaret 
forbore,  although  with  an  iamnxi  pang, 
that  they  did  not  deem  her  worthy  oi  con- 
fidence.   She  is  preparing  for  her 
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riage,  Margaret  thought,  and  fh>m  her  in- 
most heart  she  prayed  it  might  be  soon, 
thinking,  poor  heart,  that  her  chiefest  bat- 
tles would  then,  all  have  been  fought  and 
won. 

The  early  October-day  was  gradnally 
drawing  to  its  close,  when  Margaret  ran 
down  into  the  deroi-twilight  of  t£e  closed 
drawing  room,  for  her  shawl  which  Lena 
had  carried  away,  thinking  to  walk  fiur  up 
toward  the  hills  before  the  light  should 
&de  into  grayness.  In  passing  through 
the  door  she  stumbled  over  an  obstruction, 
which  proved  to  be  Philip's  feet,  as  he  lay 
half  asleep  on  a  sofa^  who  rising  hastily 
just  saved  her  from  felling  by  catching  at 
her  arm. 

**  I  thought  you  were  gone  I  "  she  ex- 
claimed as  a  half  apk>gy,  seeing  her 
shawl  which  evidently  had  served  the  care- 
less fellow  for  a  pillow,  — gathering  it  up, 
and  preparing  to  go. 

"  So  I  should  have  been  —  to  dream- 
land, had  you  not  stopped  my  journeying 
so  unceremoniously,''  he  said,  taking  the 
6hawl  from  her.  **  What  have  you  b^n 
doing  to-day  ?"  he  asked,  shaking  out  the 
wrinkles,  folding  it  nicely. 

Various  things,  sewing,  reading,  play- 
ing with  the  children  after  their  lessons." 

**  Principally?"  he  questioned. 

**  Lookine  into  the  friture*" 

"  What  did  you  find  there  ?  "  search- 
ing her  with  keen  eyes. 

She  met  the  gaze,  brave  and  unflinch- 
ing. **  Plenty  of  work  for  hand  and 
head,"  she  answered. 

"  Nothing  for  the  heart  ?" 

"  Yes,  I've  a  life  to  live,  and  whatever 
in  it  I  shall  wish  to  do  cheeifully  and  con- 
tentedly, I  shall  set  my  heart  to."  < 

**  Duty  is  but  starving  food  to  give." 

'*  We  must  learn  to  distinguish  between 
luxuries  and  necessaries  in  life's  bill  of 
fiure,"  she  said.  "  But  love,  home  warmth 
and  faces,  are  the  heart's  natural  food. 
You  do  not  mean  to  deny  them  to  yours." 

*'  Many  have  lived  without  them,"  she 
said,  taking  hold  of  her  shawl H»  go.  It 
was  too  cruel  I 

He  held  it  close,  —  not  noticing  the 
gesture.  •'  Margaret  I  have  waitc^l  and 
watched  for  the  rosy  gleams  of  the  coming 
mormng  of  the  home-l&  that  should  be 


given  me.  I  hailed  it  with  such  a  thank- 
fril  heart  not  long  ago.  Shall  it  prove 
b^t  the  cold  light  of  the  mooking  Aurora 
Borealis  ?  " 

She  leaned  on  the  back  of  a  chair  to 
steady  herself,  recalling  all  of  Louisa's 
lovelinesses  of  dharaeter,  say mg:  "  Wait, 
it  betokened  the  morning." 

H^  came  dose,  flushed  with  its  warmth, 
she  shrunk  from  the  happiness  that  beauti- 
fied his  face.  She  started  to  go,  reeling, 
—  her  new-found  strength  insi&oient  for 
the  excess  of  her  emotions.  He  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  "  Why,  dear  chiW,  what 
is  the  matter  ?  "  he  exclaimed   anxiously. 

''  Let  me  go  ?"  she  demanded,  rendered 
desperate.  '*  Do  you  wish  to  torment  me 
iartner  ?     Go  to  Louisa." 

In  the  demi-light  of  the  room  her  face 
shone  out  from  the  brown  bandings  of 
hahr,  white  and  appealing.  Poor  little 
face,  how  it  had  paled  and  changed  in  die 
last  four  months  I  It  called  for  the  deep- 
est pity  of  his  manhood. 

*'  So  Eatherine  has  told  you,"  he  said 
his  voice  frill  of  a  soothing,  tender  oonao- 
lation. 

"  No,  Eatherine  has  been  very  guard- 
ed, —  ^e  has  violated  no  ^rust ;  '  she 
said  bitterly  ;  *'  Line  Leonard  told  me." 

"  I  meant  you  should  not  have  known 
it  yet  dear,  you  are  hardly  strong  enough 
to  bear  more  sorrow. 

Taunting  her  with  her  weakness  !  giv- 
ing her  his  pity,  —  he  must  speak  gently 
to  her  too,  not  wishing  to  hurt  too  muoh 
with  the  knife  I  She  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands:  womanly  shame  triumphing 
for  a  moment 

"  I  would  have  wi^ed  you  dionld  have 
heard  of  Louisa*s  death  from  us  rather 
than  Miss  Leonard."  She  tore  her  bands 
from  her  burning  fooe.  Louira  dead! 
She  forgot  everything  in  pity  for  this  poor 
heart  near  her,  going  up  with  both  hands 
outstretched,  her  eyes  filled.  "  I  have 
been  so  selfish  in  my  sorrow,  I  have  not 
considered  that  othera  might  be  afliieted 
too." 

He  took  the  little  pitiful  hands  in  his 
own.  '*  Gk)d's  providences  are  universal. 
You  know  she  was  dear  to  me  as  to  you. 
She  would  have  been  Burleigh's  wife." 

*'  Burleigh's  wifo  ?  "  she  questioned  in 
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a  vtgne  wonder,  looking  np  with  inquiring 
eyes. 

*•  My  brodier.  Didn't  you  know  ? 
But  Louisa  was  remarkably  taciturn  re- 
garding herselfl  Tou  thougnt  it  was  I  ?  " 
be  said  a  light  breaking  unon  him.  ' '  No 
Bfargaret,  none  oould  hold  that  place  to 
me  but  you.  I  know  you  will  not  mis- 
understand me,  will  not  think  me  selfish 
in  urging  my  love  when  we  haye  both 
been  so  bereaved.  It  is  only  that  you  are 
so  alone,  and  because  I  wish  for  you  so 
little  Margaret,  that  I  ask  you  to  let  me 
giye  to  your  life  what  I  may  in  the  years 
to  come." 

And,  feeling  the  want  of  sympathy  and 
care,  feeling  so  alone  in  the  great  world, 
fiunishing  fer  human  love,  she  lifted  her 
eyes,  saying: 

"O  give  it  to  me,'' —and  she  was 
taken  to  the  great  heart  which,  henceforth 
was  to  be  her  shelter  and  protection. 

The  sun  had  only  dipped  its  yellow 
disc  below  the    burning    mountains    of 
vapory    splendor ;   and     Philip,    seeing 
Margaret's  shawl  lying  on  the  floor  where 
it  had    feUen,   gathered  it  up,  saying  I 
You  had  started  for  a  walk, — ran  for 
your  bonnet  and  you  shall  take  it  vet." 
She  came  down,  her  feir  fece  shrouded 
,  with  the  fleecy  fells  of  her  **  rigolet,"  and 
Philip  calling  her  his  **  .daintv  pearl," 
threw  the  shaWl  over  her  shoulders  ;  and 
'     they  went  out  together  into  the  haxy  even- 
ing, taking  their  path  toward  the  distant, 
changing  hues  of  the  hills  where  the  breeies 
were  running  races.     The  voices  of  chil- 
dren in  silvery  trills  of  laughter,  stirred  the 
resonant  air  like  bell   chimes  ;  and  low- 
ing of  rotuming  herds  from  the  distant 
ferms,  mellowed  into  music  ;  with  bursts 
of  a  sympathy  from  an  organ,  rose  in  their 
eoDCordant  hearts,  as  though  the  new  earth 
was    learning  a  sweeter  pean   that  she 
might  swell  her  happy  voice  in  the  eternal 
chorus  of  creation. 

Their  path,  passing  out  from  the  shaded 
village  street  into  the  open  highway  up  the 
.  rising  ground,  Margaret's  eves,  through 
the  blading  willow  trees  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Louisa  s  home,  its  windows  burning  in 
the  reflection  from  the  west.  Philip  saw 
the  direction  of  her  eyes. 

''  Mrs.  Burton  has  not  yet  zetumed," 


he  said,  "  and  Louisa  sleeps  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Newport    It  is  lonely  yonder." 

'*  Tou  did  not  tell  me  how  she  came  to 
go. 

*'  She  took  a  cold  at  the  Leonards, 
bringing  on  that  cough  again.  I  knew 
only  sea  air  could  be  bendicial,  and  that 
proved  not  for  long.  Burleigh  is  on  his 
way  thinking  to  carry  her  to  a  more 
genia]  climate.  It  will  be  a  sad  welcome. 
And  Mrs.  Burton  has  lost  the  last  of  her 
femily  jewels."  Margaret  looked  aimin 
at  the  house  among  the  willows.  The 
dow  had  died  finom  windows  and  roof. 
Ghrey,  and  lifeless,  and  desoUte  it  looked, 
—  symbolical  of  the  remaining  life  of  its 
owner.  But  Margaret's  cheek  and  brow 
were  still  bright  with  the  glow  of  the  sun- 
set, and  looking  up  she  met  Philip's  smile, 
tender  and  protective. 


LET  THE  BONDMAN  BO  FREE- 

BT  MIflS  M.  BKMIOK. 

When  the  ohains  of  the  oppressed 

To  the  wild,  Aree  air  are  thrown. 
When  the  hosts  pass  out  of  bondage. 

Then  will  God's  will  be  known. 
Then  these  worn  and  faded  yalleya 

Will  pat  on  their  robes  of  green. 
And  the  herds  In  peaceful  grazing 

On  the  hillsides  may  be  seen. 

Then  the  grain  will  grow  untrodden. 

And  the  bending  orchards  stand. 
And  Joy  and  gladness  eather 

O'er  all  the  travelled  land; 
And  glorious  flowers  will  blossom 

O'er  all  the  lowly  sod, 
Where  the  martyred  hearts  are  lying 

Whose  spirits  live  with  Ood. 

When  the  loud  word  shall  be  spoken. 

In  the  stormy  noon  of  strife, 
"  Man  shall  be  no  more  a  bondman. 

Rend  the  fetters  from  his  life." 
Then  the  eastern  skies  shall  brighten. 

When  we  reach  that  waiting  day. 
And  upon  the  eves  of  millions 

Will  their  radiance  flood  to-day. 

We  are  walking  in  the  darkness, 

But  with  God  is  always  light. 
He  is  bringing  out  his  purpose. 

It  is  dear  beibre  his  sight. 
Lo,  the  day  that  millions  wept  for. 

In  their  anguish  and  their  pams. 
It  is  dawning,  he  has  listened. 

He  will  rend  away  their  chains. 
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HO.    ZXI. 

Rome— View  from  *  Monte  Pincio,'  — CarniTftl 
time — Scene  on  the  Gorao. 

We  had  ezpeeted  to  find  Boma  far  from 
a  cheerfiil  city  in  its  general  aspect,  — 
grand  in  truth,  and  sitting  still  a  Queen 
amid  her  storied  monuments,  so  splendid 
even  in  their  decay  yet  brooding  in  the 
shadows  of  the  past, — that  past,  whose 
history  only  serves  to  make  her  present 
weakness  the  more  pitiable  —  as  contrasted 
with  those  olden  days,  when  to  be  a  Bo- 
man  citizen  was  of  itself  sufficient  honor 
to  gain  the  respectful  consideration  of  the 
whole  ciyilized  world  I  Thus  we  were 
auite  unprepared  for  the  charming  treat 
^  wat  awaited  us,  as  ascending  the  broad 
flight  of  stairs  leading  from  Piazza  del 
Spagna  up  to  Monte  Pincio,  we  took  our 
first  general  view  of  the  city  ancient  and 
modem,  from  that  delightful  eniinence. 

A  more  pTopitiou9  time  for  seeing  Bome 
to  ihe  best  advantage  could  not  have  been 
chosen. 

It  was  a  clear  bright  Sunday,  — during 
the  season  of  the  Carnival ;  —  all  Bome 
was  in  its  most  festive  garb  :  — -  we  had 
passed  through  the  Corso  witii  its  display 
of  balconies  gaily  draped  for  the  last  great 
show  of  this  gala  season,  that  street  being 
on  our  way  to  tbe  home  of  our  American 
Consul,  where  church  service  was  celebrated : 
—for  both  at  Naples  and  Bome,  no  Pro- 
testant service  was  permitted,  except  under 
the  protection  of  a  national  flag.  So  much 
for  the  liberality  of  papal  rule  !  —  after 
service,  in  company  with  some  friends  we 
made  our  way  through  the  throng  of  plea- 
sure-seekers to  those  beautifully  adorned 
heights  of  Monte  Pincio,  spending  several 
hours  among  their  pleasant  shades.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  cheerful  and  animated 
than  the  scene  which  greeted  us  from  this 
point.  To  the  right  stood  out  the  splen- 
did pile  of  St  Peter^'s  with  its  immense 
dome,  its  rich  fieusade,  flanked  on  eitlier 
nde  by  a  circling  colonnade  —  and  con- 
nected with  the  church,  that  world-famed 
structure  —  the  Vatican,  whose  stupen- 
dous buildings,  including  St.  Peter's,  en- 
close an  area  of  eight  acres  I  These 
buildings    in   torn,    were  united  by    a 


covered  way  to  the  casde  of  St.  Angdo, — 
that  circular  fortress  built  (at  the  period 
when  immennty  was  considered  a  chief 
excellence  in  architecture, — )as  a  mauso- 
leum for  the  Emperor  Hadrian  1 

To  the  left,  that  grand  old  ruin  the 
Colosseum  was  plainly  visible :  while 
nearer,  and  in  toe  same  direction,  the 
Capitoline  hill  with  its  mass  of  solid  ma- 
sonry and  ascending  tower  was  another  ob- 
ject of  interest  upon  which  the  eye  rested 
with  pleasure.  StiU  farther  to  the  left 
roH  the  Quirinal,  crowned  with  its  papal 
palace  and  adorned  with  extensive  gardens. 
Encircled  as  of  old  by  her  seven  hills,  — 
modem  Bome  with  myriad  roofe,  its 
turrets  and  spires  ;  —  its  sparkling  foun- 
tains, pleasant  gardens  and  gaily  thronged 
streets  and  squares ;  —  gladdened  by  the 
music  of  chimine  bells,  and  smiling  be- 
neath the  bright  blue  sky  cm  that  Sabbath 
morning,  looked  in  truth,  as  cheerful  and 
beautiful  as  the  lightest  heart  could  wish. 
Taking  a  quiet  stroll  through  the  fine 
promenades  of  this  extensive  park  which  is 
embellished  with  the  usual  Italian  aocom- 

Eniments  of  fountains,  statuary,  flowers, 
s.,  we  at  length  sat  down  upon  one  dT 
the  seats  scattered  throughout  the  enclo- 
sure, where  we  could  observe  the  various 
groups  continually  passing  and  repassing, 
whose  graceful  movements^  animated  ves- 
tures and  lively  voices  added  to  the  mear 
sant  effect  of  the  surrounding  view.  Sndi 
was  the  bright  picture  of  Bome  which 
greeted  our  s^t  on  this,  our  first  intro- 
duction I  to  we  once  *  mistress  of  the 
world.' 

The  next  day  however  was  dark  and 
Tn^^j^  yet  we  sallied  forth  with  a  guide  to 
visit  some  of  the  nearer  ruins,  but  af  er  a 
short  survey  of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  that 
well  preserved  and  most  interesting  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon 
this  day's  excursion  to  other  of  the  celebri- 
ties, and  were  perforce  cooped  up  within 
the  confines  of  a  crowded  hotel.  The  next 
day,  however,  brought  a  pleasant  change  of 
rooms,  and  weather ;  and  as  this  was  the 
gr^nd  finale  to  the  festivities  of  the  Carni- 
val, we  found  ourselves  ;in  one  of  thoea- 
same  festooned  balconies  on  tlie  Corso  over- 
looking the  motley  scene  of  extravagant 
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excitement ;  scarce  knowing  bow  we  were 
spirited  there  through  the  crowd  and  con- 
fdfflon  of  the  street  below.    What  a  madly 
froHcsome  throng  was  that !     What  gro- 
tesque  fi?ares  clad  in  Idl  aorta  of  fantastic 
costume  T    How  the  air  rang  with  the  in- 
cessant shouts  and  laughter  of  the  count- 
less multitude  I     Bouquets  and  bonbons 
were  flying  in  every  direction,  while   the 
meny  combatants  in  this  harmless  battle 
half  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  dust  raised 
by  these  mock  sugar  plums  whose  compo- 
mtion  is  simple  pUster  of  Paris — rode  up 
and  down  the  street  or  gathered  on  the 
pave  partially  protected  from  the  surround- 
ing storm  by  wire  masks  and  &nciful  over- 
garments; meanwhile  plying  the   mimic 
Battle  vigorously  amidst  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  a  discordant  dang  of  instruments, 
and  confused  babbling  of  voices  quite  dis- 
tracting it  was  to  us,  yet    exceedingly 
amusing  from   the  hearty  good  will   in 
which  every  one  appeared  to  join  in  these 
really  childish  sports.  If  it  takes  as  little  as 
Uiis  to  make  a  populace  merry  thought  we, 
while  "^overlooking   the     scene,  —  surely 
Hiej  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  people  I 
But  the  deep  current  of  unrest  is  surging 
soUenly  beneath  this  sparkling  surface. 

Mere  festal  scenes  whose  principal  at- 
traction comes  from  the  associations  of  a 
~ime-honoT»d  custom  •—  have  not  the  power 
if  cheating  the  Boman  people  into  the  be- 
^ef  that  they  are  happy  while  chafing  un- 
der a  sense  of  shivery  to  papal  power  and 
priestly  tyranny,  backed  by  the  aid  of  for- 
eign arms  I 

Upon  the  present  occasion  as  was  sub- 
sequently learned —  there  was  a  deep  dis- 
content —  which  had  boiled  into  fierce  re- 
sentment among  the  old  Boman  families 
—  when  this  annual  fester,  had  been  put 
under  military  surveillance  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  lest  some  popular  outbreak 
might  occur  at  this  particular  tame,  —  a 
dimster,  which  those  ecdei^astical  func- 
tionaries constantly  feared  firom  the  state 
of  dissatisfaction  known  to  exist  among  a 
lam  portion  of  the  citixens. 

Li  &ct  so  impending  seemed  the  danger 
during  the  then  existing  state  of  things, 
ibai  we  were  told  by  the  American  Consul 
that  several  of  the  priests  of  the  city  had 
desired  the  protection  of  his  roof  in  pase 


of  a  general  insurrection  which  mightr  oc- 
cur at  any  moment,  if  Napoleon  concluded 
to  withdraw  the  French  soldiers  from 
Bome. 

Considering  therefore  the  presence  of 
the  French  soldiery  as  an  indignity  heaped 
upon  them,  the  higher  classes  refused  to 
join  the  crowd  at  their  wonted  place  of 
gathering  upon  the  Corso,  but  leaving  the 
scene  of  amusement  to  the  medium  and 
common  cksses,  and  the  many  strangers 
who  are  usually  present  in  large  num- 
bers, they  withdraw  to  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Pia  (one  of  the  city  gates)  and  there 
kept  the  closing  fete  of  the  Carnival. 

After  hours  of  this  sort  of  confusion  and 
merry  making  just  described,  the  crowd  of 
cafrirges  wore  withdrawn  from  the  street, 
and  according  to  the  old  custom  came  the 
less  harmless  sport  of  setting  several  horses 
loose,  to  race  through  the  length  of  the 
Corso,  their  speed  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  friffht,  caused  by  bits  of  tin  foil  festen- 
ed  to  their  bodies,  the  jingle  and  sharp 
hits  of  which,  made  the  poor  animals  near- 
ly frantic.  The  whole  farce  ending  with 
the  childish  sport  of  lighted  tapers,  each 
one  trying  to  blow  out  that  held  by  his 
neighbor. 

Wearied  by  the  confusion  of  the  day, 
we  gla«ily  retired  —  leaving  the  crowd  in 
the  full  career  of  this  dosing  ceremony. 

Thus  ended  the  Carnival,  that  extreme 
of  crazy  mirth,  treading  on  the  heels  of  its 
opposite  —  the  rigid  observance  of  Lentan 
fast  I — a  sort  of  blowing  out  of  the  animal 
spirits  sufficient  to  insure  eood  behavior 
during  the  ensumg  days  of  humiliation. 

We  noticed  some  fine  specunens  of 
healthful  beauty  among  the  women  from 
the  oountry,pre8ent  at  Uiis  gathering ;  their 
native  charms  being  hei^tened  by  the 
picturesque  costume  of  the  bright  colored 
Kirtle,  black  boddice  and  full  chemise,  with 
a  profusion  of  silver  ornaments ;  —  fash- 
ions which  have  been  retained  for  centu- 
ries, and  are  always  graceful  and  becoming 
to  the  peculiar  style  of  Boman  beauty, 

M .  0*  a. 
LO/reds  ReH. 


Christianity  has  made  martyrdom 
lime,  and  sorrow  triumphant. 


sob- 
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LESSONS   OF  AUTUMN. 


LESSeiS  eF  AUTVMN. 

BT  BET.  J.  8.  BABBT. 

Changing  seasons  are  among  the  em- 
blems of  the  gloiy  of  Gk>d ;  and  to  note 
these  as  thej  rise  and  pass,  is  a  gratefdl 
task  to  the  dutiful  soul.  Ood  has  made 
everything  beautiful  in  its  time.  The 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  are 
fuU  of  beauty.  And  spiritual  improve- 
ment as  well  as  enjoyment  flows^from  the 
perception  and  love  of  this  beauty.  Yet 
how  true  it  is,  that  we  lose  these  advanta- 
ges through  inattention,  and  live  in  con- 
tact everv  day  with  that  which  should  ele- 
vate and  gladden  the  soul,  with  scarce  a 
thought  of  the  presence  of  the  angel,  seftt 
to  b^  us  up  to  heaven. 

If  we  felt  as  we  should,  every  season 
would  be  beautiful  to  the  soul.  Tet  to 
many  autumn  is  less  beautiful  than  sum- 
mer, because  of  its  lack  of  genii^  warmth  ; 
and  sighing  winds  and  melting  leaves  are, 
to  thom,  mournful  emblems  of  material  de- 
cay. Hence  it  is  that  a  gentle  melancholy 
pervades  their  being,  and  a  species  of  rest- 
lessness seizes  upon  them.  But  autumn 
is  beautiful  in  spite  of  all  this  ;  and  if  we 
will  open  our  eyes,  we  shall  see  this  beau- 
ty. True,  the  contrast  is  great  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature  now  and  at  midsum- 
mer. Then,  every  garden  was  filled  with 
flowers.  The  valleys  and  hills  were  cov- 
ered with  foliagp.  And  the  blue  skies 
which  bent  above  us,  seemed  like  a  mirror 
of  polished  azulite.  Every  gale  wafled  fra- 
grance; forms  of  beauty  delighted  tbe 
soul ;  and  the  heart  was  full  of  pleasing 
emotions.  Now,  how  changed  I  The  foot- 
steps of  autumn  have  stolen  upon  us,  as 
silently  and  noiselessly  as  tune  moves  on, 

'  sprinkling  grey  among  our  hairs ;  and  we 
are  surprised  to  find  that  what  was  so  re- 
cently a  gorgeous  scene,  is  fost  assuming 
the  aspect  m  decay.  It  is  natural,  per- 
haps, that  we  shovdd1}e  saddened  by  these 
changes,  reminding  us  as  they  do  of  the 
wasting  and  waning  of  our  own  mortal 
being,  and  ai  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
winter  of  death.  But  it  is  wrong  to  allow 
this  sadness  to  depress  us  ;  for  there  is 

much  even  m  autumn  that  is  surpassingly 
beautiful.     We  must  not  look  at  its  dos- 


We  must  conoder  how  gradually  it  cane 
upon  us,  and  even  the  blessings  it  briegs 
in  its  train.  We  are  too  apt  to  dwell  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  forget 
that  there  are  lights  as  well  as  shadows. 
Were  the  transition  sudden  from  the 
warmth  of  summer  to  the  frosts  of  winter, 
as  is  the  ease  in  the  regions  lying  farther 
to  the  North,  we  might  then  speak  of  the 
fickleness  of  nature,  —  its  wanton  caprices. 
But  autumn  comes  as  an  Indian  summer, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  snow  and  the 
ice.  It  is  like  a  blooming  mother,  in  the 
maturity  of  her  powers,  Withering  arounii 
her  lovely  children,  and  reflecting  upon 
them  her  own  ripened  charms. 

The  verdure  of  ^ring  is  always  beauti- 
fuL  Every  one  recogniiea,  —  every  one 
delights  in  it.  There  is  a  luxury,  tco,  in 
the  warmth  of  summer.  But  brighter  is 
the  gloiy  of  the  crimson  mantle  which  au- 
tumn puts  on,  as  she  goes  forth  to  herald 
the  coming  of  winter.  It  is  more  than  a 
painting,  this  glowing  sunset,  bathing  the 
forest  with  spiritual  beauty,  and  reflecting 
the  light  on  every  spray.  And  the  pen- 
cilled clouds  of  th€^  distant  west,  streaked 
with  gold, —  as  we  gaze  upon  these,  it 
seems  as  if  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  were 
coming  back,  and  the  fading  hues  of  their 
earlier  days  are  limned  by  the  hands  of  a 
magical  artist,  in  bolder  strokes  on  hill  and 
vale.  The  eye  that  sees  this  glowing  pic-^ 
ture  can  never  forget  it  The  heart  that 
appredates  beauty  like  this,  can  never  dis- 
trust the  goodness  of  God. 

The  lessons  of  autumn  are  practical  les- 
sons ;  —  and  well  would  it  be  were  they 
heeded  by  all.  The  first  is,  that  God  is 
present  b  all  we  see,  and  has  made  his 
works  to  be  remembered.  But  how  few 
have  learned  this  lesson  I  Does  the  farmer 
think,  as  he  hoiurds  his  heaps  of  golden 
grain,  of  the  good  God  that  gave  him  the 
harvest?  Does  the  merchant,  who  goes 
to  his  home  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
still  evening  gases  abroad  upon  the  out- 
stretched hm£cape,  feel  his  heart  aglow 
with  gratitude  ?  Do  we  all  feel  that  a 
^ood  God  watches  over  us,  and  loads  os 
daily  with  innumerable  blessings  ? 

It  is  in  the  power  of  each  and  every 
soul  to  make  life  happier  than  it  is,  by  tiie 


ing    moments,  but  at  its  opening  scones.  I  constant  recognition  of  the  presence  of 
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God.  Much  depends  on  i^e  state  of  our 
hearts  how  we  look  at  the  outward  world. 
It  may  he  to  us  a  splendid  mirror.shadowing 
forth  the  glory  of  God,  or  a  dull,  mechan- 
ical, common  place  thing.  K  we  live  on 
here  in  a  dnrnVshow,  wdolly  absorbed  in 
wordly  cares,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
heavenly  joys.  Fill  the  soul  with  the  spirit 
of  beauty  ;  lift  the  heart  up  to  God ;  call 
upon  him  every  day  ;  and  you  will  see 
him  then  in  the  tints  of  the  forest ;  the 
graceful  forms  which  are  all  around  you  ; 
and  a  light  will  be  reflected  on  th  ^  soul 
within,  which  will  lift  it  above  its  carking 
cares,  and  shed  abroad  divinest  peace. 

Again  :  We  must  reflect  upon  nature, 
tiie  sunshine  of  the  heart,  in  order  to  per- 
ceive its  spiritual  significance.  Emerson 
has  said,  and  very  truly,  that  "  the  lover 
of  nature  is  he  whose  inward  and  outward 
senses  are  still  truly  adjusted  to  each  other ; 
who  has  retained  the  spirit  of  infancy  even 
into  the  era  of  manhood.  His  intercourse 
with  heaven  and  earth  becomes  part  of  his 
daily  food.  In  the  presence  o^  nature,  a 
wild  delight  runs  through  the  man,  in  spite 
a(  real  sorrows.  Not  the  sun  or  the  sum- 
mer alone,  but  every  hour  and  season  yields 
its  tribute  of  delight ;  for  every  hour  and 
change  corresponds  to  and  authorises  a 
diflferent  state  of  the  mind,  from  breathless 
noon  to  grimmest  midnight." 

And  it  is  mdeed  so.  Oh,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  keep  the  heart  thus  alive  !  —  to 
hang  the  walls  of  the  soul  with  pictures, 
upon  which  we  gaee  with  increasing  de- 
light !  —  while  the  glowing  cheek  and  the 
melting  eye  tell  of  the  rapture  that  reigns 
within.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  im- 
planted in  all,  and  ours  is  the  fault  if  *  we 
neglect  it.  There  is  enou«  h  in  each  sea- 
son to  fill  us  with  joy,  and  refine  and  ele- 
vate and  purify  the  soul.  But  if  we  persist 
in  closing  our  eyes  to  this  beauty,  the  taste 
will  be  dormant,  and  its  joys  will  be  lost. 

Lastly,  autumn,  with  its  ripened  fruits, 
and  indications  of  approaching  winter,  ad- 
monishes us  that  we,  also,  are  to  bring 
forth  firuit  unto  eternal  life.  If  the  disci- 
pline we  have  passed  through  has  not  been 
lost  on  us,  our  characters  have  been  form- 
ing, and  ripening  for  heaven.  And  thus 
should  it  ever  be  with  the  Christian  be- 
liever.    He  has  had  his  spring  time, — ^the 

12 


first  buddings  of  faith  and  hope.  He  has 
had  his  summer,  when  the  tender  shoots 
were  rapidly  growing ;  when  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  **  sun  of  righteousness," 
shining  upon  him,  brought  into  action  all 
his  powers,  and  stimulated  effort  by  the 
promise  of  success.  And  if  autumn  has 
come,  and  come  as  it  should,  it  will  crown 
him  with  hurels  of  unfading  beauty.  The 
soul,  through  its  discipl'me,  has  been  grad- 
ually maturing ;  and  as  he  looks  abroad 
iff  the  outward  world,  he  sees  mirrored 
there  the  Christian's  work,  and  the  words 
of  the  Saviour  come  home  to  him  with  a 
deeper  meaning  :  "He  that  abideth  in 
me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth 
h  fruit." 


KEEPSAKES  OF  THE  DEPARTED. 

The  two  friends,  from  whose  private 
correspondence  the  following  extracts  are 
taken,  earlv  finished  their  earthly  labors 
and  entered  the  mansions'  of  the  heavenly 
home.  Many  years  have  they  been  missed 
and  mourned ;  but  they  sdll  speak  cheer- 
ing words  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  friends 
who  fondly  cherish  their  memory.  Lovely 
were  they  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths 
they  were  not  long  divided. 

'*  I  am  anticipating  much  comfort  in  aiv 
ranging  my  flower  garden  in  t':e  spring, 
and  I  fimcy  I  shall  be  very  vain  and  proud 
when  I  can  raise  my  own  beautiful  bou- 
quets I  I  have  a  perfect  passion  for  flow- 
ers in  which  respect  I  remmd  myself  of  my 
lost  mother.  I  have  often  seen  her  talk 
to  flowers  and  cry  over  them  ;  and  I  never 
see  a  pretty  flower  garden  but  I  fancy  my 
dear  mother  walking  in  it. 

"  My  mother  lost  several  children,  and 
she  l^as  often  very  sad  though  naturally 
and  generally  cheerfuL  When  the  fcrmer 
mood  governed  her,  she  sought  the  so- 
ciety of  her  flowers  and  of  the  birds.  She 
often  took  us  children  with  her,  but  if  we 
were  noisy  or  uneasy  she  sent  us  away. 
Oh,  how  well  I  now  remember  those  by- 
gone times;  and  I  love  to  dwell  upon 
Uieir  memory.  It  makes  me  a  child  again, 
however,  and  I  shed  bitter  tcai-s  that  I  did 
ho  more  to  drive  away  my  mother's  sad- 
ness and  loneliness." 

'*  On    my  retdm  I^  found  my  little 
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**  Willie  mucli  more  feeble  than  I  had  ex- 
pectecl.  He  rallied,  and  for  several  days, 
was  better ;  but  the  past  week  he  has  been 
failm&  he  lies  in  the  cradle  now  nearly 
stupid.  We  are,  if  not  alarmed,  veiy, 
very  anxious.  How  can  I  give  him  up.  I 
am  his  constant  watcher,  and  I  thank  Otod 
hourly  that  my  own  life  and 'health  are 
spared  to  take  care  of  my  little  darling. 
Can  you  imagine  how  happy  I  am  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  not  felt  so  strong  in  two 
years.  Though  we  never  meet  again  in  this 
world,  our  friendship  may  still  exist  and 
be  perfected  in  that  brighter,  purer  sphere." 

*'  I  do  not  anticipate  the  coming  sum- 
mer as  I  did  a  year  a^,  for  my  little  j)et 
lamb  is  lost ;  but  I  will  try  to  forget  my 

fief  in  making  myself  useM,  though  while 
resolve,  I  shake  my  head  and  my  eyes 
fill  with  tears.  Do  not  blame  me  :  you 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  bse  so  dear  a 
treasure  :  but  I  know  your  warm  heart 
can  feel  for  others  else  I  would  not  intrude 
such  sacred  feelings  upon  you.  1  am 
teaching  music,  and  shall  make  it  quite  a 
profitable  as  well  as  a  pleasant  task.  My 
only  child  is  just  nine  years  old  to-day, 
she  is  my  pupil  too  —  not  only  in  music, 
but  in  all  her  studies.  1  think  I  can  teich 
her  easier  than  I  can  part  with  her  everr 
morning,  so  I  do  not  send  her  to  school. 
My  sisters  do  not  spend  the  summer  with 
me,  so  I  am  left  quite  lonely." 

"Ihave  wished  to  answer  your  excel- 
lent letter  that  I  might  receive  another, 
but  it  has  been  utterly  impossible  till  now. 
I  write  while  my  poor  dying  sister  sleeps. 
You  will  sympathize  with  me.  Oh  I  some- 
times wish  I,  too  could  die :  but  I  will  not 
3rield  to  such  feelings,  for  I  know  it  is 
wrong,  and  I  thank  God  that  he  has  pre- 
served me  to  minister  to,  and  oomfiHrt  my 
sister.  But  oh  my  friend,  tis  hard  to  en- 
dure these  dreadful  trials  and  remain 
cheerful.  It  is  sometimes  almost  hard  to 
really  say  in  our  own  hearts,  **  thy  will 
0  God,  not  mine  be  done."  And  yet  he 
is  the  Father  of  our  loved  ones*  He  car- 
ries my  little  lamb  in  his  bosom.  Some 
writer  has  beautifully  said,  "  if  our  hearts 
are  strung  to  •the  trials  of  life  like  the  ifne 
instrument,  their  tones  will  be  inspiring ; 
but  give  ihem  up  to  the  infiuence  of  ihe 
world,  and  they  are  all  sadness,  like  the 


harp  of  the  wind  on  whieh  the  passiiii; 
breeze  makes  what  melody  it  will." 
Strengthened  by  piety  our  trials  may  tod 
should  result  in  our  highest  benefit. .  Since 
my  Willie  died  I  have  been  comforted,  and 
the  communion  I  hold  with  him  in  Heaveo 
is  sweeter  than  that  on  earth.  Life  ma 
given  him  bat  a  short  time,  but  long 
enough  to  make  him  immortal,  and  ve 
shall  meet  again  in  that  world  where  there 
u  neitiier  pam  nor  death. 

'*  But  my  poor  sister  is  not  willing  to  die, 
and  it  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her 
cling  first  to  one  hope,  and  then  when  that 
fails  grasp  another,  or  even  a  shadow  of 
one.  But  I  believe  she  will  yet  become 
reconciled  and  then  my  greatest  triid  with 
regard  to  her  will  be  over.  Still,  when  I 
look  at  her  sweet  fece,  and  listen  to  her 
feeble  voice,  and  think  how  soon  I  shall 
miss  them,  my  heart  swells  till  it  almost 
chokes  me,  and  I  pray  for  strength  to  en- 
dure so  great  an  affliction.  Do  write  eoon, 
your  letter  will  be  an  cams  in  the  desert 
Good  night.     God  bless  you."     a.  a.  m. 

That  was  the  last  '*  good  night,"  and 
"  God  bless  you  "  from  the  hand  and  heart 
of  dear  Adeline.  In  a  few  months  she, 
too,  suddenly  left  the  soenes  of  earth  to 
join  the  loved  in  Heaven.  Death  maa  in- 
deed to  her  but '  a  kind  and  ^ntle  ser- 
vant who,  with  noiseless  tread,  unlocked 
life's  flower  encireled  door,  and  led  her  to 
the  arms  of  those  she  loved.' 

"0,  woman  knows  not  tlie  extent  of 
her  influence,  and  man  feels  not  how 
greatly  he  is  blessed  by  her  generosity 
and  virtue.  It  will  not  ever  be  thus.  She 
that  was  "  last  at  the  cross  and  first  at 
the  sepulchre,  "  has  a  holy,  alofiy  missioa 
to  fulfil.  Already  is  she  in  action,  and 
beautiful  are  the  results.  She  is  fast  be- 
coming the  companion  of  man,  and  not  the 
servant  of  her  onoe  tyrannical  lord.  Jesus 
is  breaking  the  shackles  that  have  in  ftll 
countries  been  fastened  upon  her  rights, 
powers,  and  aflfections.  Woman  is  now 
taking  her  stand  as  a  religious  being, 
whose  influence  must  'be  felt  in  the  pro- 
gression of  society  and  the  world.  It  is 
charming  to  see  t^ow  virtue  bnj^tens  vo- 
der her  reforming  endeavors.  What  new 
energy  she  infuses  into  a  religious  com- 
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nranity.  Cold  hearted  husbaods  are  led 
by  the  Kght  c^  her  love  to  church,  to  vir- 
tae,  to  rebgion.  Indifferent  brothers  are 
Dot  insensible  to  her  earnest  pleadings, 
and  children  are  warmed  into  yirtaoos  life 
and  confiding  tmst  by  her  constancy  anl 
devotion.  She  may,  it  is  true,  be  some- 
tiaies  &natioal,  sometimes  blinded  in  her 
enthusiasm  ;  but  the  day  is  hst  kindling 
when  her  aHent  feelings  shall  b<i  dh^ected 
by  a  fiur  seeing  wisdom,  and  truth  shall 
be  mighty  in  her  grasp. 

"  No  doubt  a  thonsand  fond  images  are 
stamped  upon  your  heart  that  time  will 
never  efl^.  I  hope  indeed  it  is  so. 
There  is  a  joy  in  pie  memory  of  youthful 
times  and  associations.  The  recollection 
ot  them  chastens  the  feelings  and  refreshes 
the  aflfeetiona.  ....  But  let  us  smile 
through  the  tears.  Let  us  feel  the  inspi- 
rations of  hope.  Let  us  trust  in  God,  and 
fulfil  our  mission  in  the  world.  If  we 
follow  the  path  of  right  and  duty,  of  vir- 
tue and  religion  we  shall  not  be  unhappy. 
Hy  motto  is,  onward  and  still  07iward  ; 
never  to  give  way  to  discouragements, 
never  to  sigh  too  mournfully  over  buried 
joys,  but  to  thank  God  they  were  once  my 
own,  and  look  hopefully  into  the  future. 
....  No  doubt  but  over  the  fairest 
skies  will  be  dr^wn  lowering  clouds,  and 
tfaB  troubled  atmosphere  of  life  will  bring 
its  storms  of  trial  and  affliction.  But  my 
motto  is,  "  suffer  and  be  strong.*'  These 
storms  must  be  considered  as  blessings  in 
disguise.  The  sun  will  certainly  succeed 
the  shower  ;  both  will  refresh  and  vivify 
the  earth,  so  will  joy  succeed  the  day  of 
sorrow,  and  both  will  strengthen  the  heart 
and  mnltiply  its  virtues.^'  j.  s.  b. 


God  never  alters  his  methods.  We  may 
harry  ourselves,  but  we  cannot  hurry  him. 
After  all,  the  grass  takes  just  as  long  to 
grow,  and  the  oak-4ree  to  develop,  and  the 
great  processes  of  nature  to  unfold  them- 
selves. And  we  may  be  sure  that  just  so 
much  effort  must  go  to  just  so  much  result. 
The  great  laws  of  God  must  be  obeyed,  or 
the  rewards  which  follow  the  obedience  of 
tlioeeL  aws  will  not  come. 


IRON-GLAD, 

BT   MBS.    HELKM   RICH. 

Strike  ye  pood  workmen,  hammer  it  well ! 
Clothe  the  proud  shi])  'gainst  powder  and  shell! 
Every  stroke  is  a  traitor's  knell — 
Strike  for  the  union  blows  that  tell! 

Oh,  the  brave,  troe  arm  with  sinews  of  steel! 
It  is  lifted  aloft  and  the  tyrants  leel! 
Strike  for  man,  and  behold  he  springs 
Freed  from  traitors  and  lord  of  kings! 

Weld  ye  the  Nation— with  every  fold 
Bless  Qod  for  iron — 'tis  **  better  than  gold;*' 
Let  rebels  and  traitors  beware  of  the  da^ 
Our  Iron-Clad  meets  them  in  battle  array. 

Shout  as  the  dark  keel  ploughs  the  wave; 
Up  with  the  flag  of  the  true  and  brave! 
Rolling  river,  and  ocean  glad. 
Welcome  the  birth  of  the  Iron-Clad!  * 

'Tis  saved,  oor  oountary— by  honest  toil, 
Saved  by  the  sons  of  her  sacred  soil; 
Never  let  Freedom  on  earth  despair — 
Her  career  is  Labor's  undying  care. 

Oh,  thunder  defiance  long  and  loud, 
Liberty  smiles  from  the  gory  cloud! 
Death  and  doom  to  to  the  traitor  orew. 
And  **  three  timet  three"  lor  the  colors  true! 


KARE. 

BT  MBS.  HELKN  BICH. 

Coming  down  from  more  remote  peri- 
ods of  time,  the  eyes  fill  with  regretful 
tears  of  love,  as  we  find  on  a  monumental 
marble  in  the  gooa  old  city  of  Wm.  Perp, 
this  imposing  yet  simple  msoription  — 

**  EusHA  Kbht  Kaitk. 

Bim  Feb.  3, 1822, 
Died  February  16,4857." 

Only  thirty-five  years  did  this  illustri- 
ous scion  of  our  Republican  institutions, 
need — ^in  which  to  write  his  name  and  that 
of  his  grateful  country  —  on  the  blue 
mountains  of  Virginia,  the  pagan  temples 
of  China,  the  palms  of  Ceylon,  the  fire- 
ribbed  craters  of  Tael.  The  snow-capped 
Hymalayas,  the  pyramids  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile,  the 
ruins  of  Thebes,  the  imperishable  memen- 
toes of  divine  art,  in  the  land  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Alexander.  Greece  the  migh- 
ty, the  fallen!  The  wondrous  Colosse- 
um, the  mausoleum  of  earth's  buried 
greatnon,  Westminster,  the  hidls  of  the 
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Montezumas,  tbe  rnde  memorials  to  the 
three  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  men,  viho 
sleep  where  the  cold  waters  of  Lancaster 
Sound  chant  their  mournful  dirge,  and  on 
the  deathless  pages  of  renown. 

He  proved  by  suBlerings  and  exertions 
none  but  the  most  ^nt  will  could  have 
braved  and  met,  the  existence  of  an  open 
Polar  Sea.  And  he  wrote  a  narrative  of 
adventures  among  the  hitherto  unknown 
wonders  and  horrors  of  Arctic  regions, 
that  excels  all  the  glowing  pages  of  ro- 
mance in  descriptions  of  scenes  of  terrible 
beauty  and  icy  desolation.  Gazing  on  the 
ingenious  and  distinguished  features  Art 
has  yielded  to  our  admiration,  we  can  but 
think  Nature  stamps  her  favorites  with  the 
lofty  impress  of  her  caressing  lips. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
frail  tenure  by  which  his  enterprising 
spirit  held  life,  summing  up  all  the  noble 
catalogues  of  his  mces,  the  rich  results  of 
their  exercise,  we  behold,  standing  out  in 
bold  and  beautiful  relief,  tbe  WUl  which 
gave  to  his  artistic  endowments  and  un- 
daunted courage,  their  inspiration,  and  the 
astonishing  fulfilment  of  their  purposes ! 
Like  some  bright  eras  of  the  heart, 
when  it  overleaps  a  century  of  bliss, 
while  the  slow  moving  hands  of  time 
mark  only  a  day,  this  brave  embod- 
iment of  intellect  and  feeling,  this 
modem  VJyssus^  crowded  more  learning, 
adventure  and  achievement,  into  lus 
'*  brief,  bright  life,"  than  often  falls  to  the 
labors  and  triumphs  of  threescore  and  ten. 

Always  equal  to  any  emergency,  eager 
to  glean  the  smallest  grains  of  truths  amid 
peril  and  suffering,  we  see  him  stand 
among  tbe  icebergs  that  shut  in  that  world 
of  ghastly  splendors,  as  if  the  fiat  of  some 
awful  enchanter  had  struck  with  chill  and 
eternal  petrifaction,  the  gorgeous  creations 
of  a  Divine  Architect ! 

Calm  he  stood 
While  with  a  mi^esty  beoomiug  his  great 

powers. 
King  of  that  lonely  North  put  on 
His  crown  of  Uvinc:  fire,  * 

In  his  grim  crystal  palace  of  the  sea, 
Holding  high  festival.    Throned  on  the  axis 
Of  a  vast  world;  his  kingdom  the  great  deep, 
Where  giant  ships  of  rainbow-timed  ice 
Ride  o'er  the  waves,  kissing  with  ruby  lips. 
The  cold  blue  sky,  and,  divine  to  the  caves 
Ot  Pluto,  shake  the  caverns  of  the  deep 
With  dealtening,  maddening  shook. 


While  North  marshaled  his  armies,  clad  in 

shining  mail. 
And  the  wUd  battle  rages;  hark!  the  roar. 
As  of  world  crushing  world!    High 
The  flames  struck  from  their  gleaming  armor. 
Mount  brightly  to  the  senith.    Gaxed 
With  eyes  that  ached  with  rapture. 
On  the  glorious  war  of  frost  and  fire, 
^'orknew  a  touch  of /ear. 

And  at  last  coming  home  to  die  m  his 
mother's  arms,  setting  out  &om  the  dusky 
groves  of  Cuba,  with  the  same  calm  forti- 
tude, on  the  journey  to  that  *•  undiscover- 
ed land,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
returns." 


PEACE. 

A  Sabbath  quiet  here  prevails, 

A  holy,  sweet  repose. 
While  over  all,  aroufld,  above. 

The  summer  smiles  and  glows. 

No  cloud  to  dim  the  blue  expanse. 

No  sound  discordant  heara, 
But  joyous  hum  and  melody 

Of  insect  and  of  bird. 

This  beauty,  joy,  and  peaeeAUness, 

Seem  to  the  heart  to  prove. 
That  earth  was  Ikshioned  for  the  home 

Of  happiness  and  love. 

But  suddenly  a  thought  awakes. 

The  glorious  sky  to  veil. 
To  make  tbe  loveiy  scene  grow  sad. 

The  summer  brightness  pale. 

There  comes  from  fiir  the  dread  rq>ort 

Of  war  and  dire  alarms. 
Where  brothers  rush  to  deadly  8trifi», 

And  meet  with  dashing  arms. 

Their  murderous  weapons  flash  and  gleam. 
Their  trampling  shakes  the  ground. 

And  mangled  forms,  and  heaps  of  slain. 
Lie  scattered  all  around* 

Why  should  their  wounds  and  agony 

To  heaven  appeal  in  vain  T 
Why  should  their  precious  Mood  be  poured 

Upon  the  fields  like  rain  7  ' 

Why  is  there  wailing  through  the  land. 

And  mourners  movinjs  slow  7 
Why  is  the  beautifUl  bright  world 

So  full  of  sin  and  woe  Y 

0  God  !  this  terrible  deep  wrong. 

This  wicked  madness  stay  ! 
Let  th(»8e  by  ties  fraternal  bound,     "* 

No  more  each  other  slay  ! 

Would  that  the  peace  now  dwelling  here. 
Might  rule  and  reign  abroad  ; 

Hasten  the  time  when  it  shall  be. 
Hasten  the  time,  O  Lord  ! 

M.  A.  H.  a. 
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BT  MIKMIE    8.  DATI8. 


It  was  the  night  of  the  third  of  July, 
ahnost  fifteen  years  ago.  To-morrow  was 
to  be  the  gbrioos  Fourth.  My  brother 
Fred  and  I  went  to  bed  with  our  heads 
full  of  wild  visions  of  the  coming  day. 
What  amazing  stories  he  told  me,  in  ea- 
ger, boyish  utterance,  and  with  what  ab- 
sorbing oonfidenoe  I  drank  them  in !  To 
a  boy,  the  *'  Fourth  "  is  an  especial  prov- 
idence. It  is  Independence  Day,  indeed, 
to  him,  for  oynical  and  heartless  must  the 
parent  be  who  would  restrain  on  that  day, 
the  snper-aboundinff  animation  of  boy-life. 

A  little  girl  oi^er  birth-day,  once  re- 
ceived numerous  presents.  She  was  a  de- 
lighted creature,  and  danced  nbout,  sing^ 
ing,  ••  It  is  my  birth-day  1" 

*•  What  does  birth-day  mean  ?  "  asked 
an  elder  sister. 

**  Mean,"  said  the  tiny  one,  laughing, 
and  tossing  her  head,  ^'why^  a  day  to  have 
preserUi,  to  be  sure  !  " 

Now,  our  idea  of  Independence  Day 
was  just  about  as  lucid  as  this  child's  upon 
her  birth-day.  To  us  it  was  a  day  to 
have  a  good  time  and  make  a  noise. 

I  remember  that  I  was  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  by  bells  and  cannons, 
and  the  loud  shoutings  of  a  company  of 
wild  youth.  I  was  a  little  frightened  at 
first,  but  my  brother  bounded  out  of  the 
bed  crying,  that  the  **  Fourth  had  com- 
menced !"  I  thought  it  had  commenced 
altogether  too  early,  but  Fred  declared 
n:t,  and  ouuld  not  be  induced  to  return  to 
bed,  but  sat  by  the  window,  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  dawn. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  received  a  box 
from  a  soldier  cousin,  wlio  petted  Fred 
and  me.  Two  little  eager,  trembling  boys 
stood  by  the  side  of  our  mother,  as  she  un- 
&stened  the  lid.  Oh,  oh,  joy  and  wonder ! 
behold  a  beautiful,  plumed  soldiers'  cap, 
and  a  belt  with  a  fine  toy  sword  !  "  For 
Fred,"  said  our  mother,  with  the  note  io 
her  hands.  '*  The  cap  and  belt  for  Fred, 
and  the  other  things  for  little  Louis." 

With  a  strange  sinking  at  my  heart,  I 
looked  into  the  box,  while  Fred,  with  a 
glad    heart,    seized    upon    his  treasure. 


There  was  a  box  of  toy  horsemen,  and  a 
gay  little  whip.  Beautiful  gifts  they 
were,  and  at  any  other  time  would  have 
filled  my  cup  with  bliss ;  but  it  was  Inde- 
pendence Day,  and  the  boys  were  all  go- 
ing to  play  soldier,  and  Fred  had  a  plum- 
ed cap  and  a  splendid  gilt  sword  I 

Ah,  what  a  pang  pierced  my  soul  I  I 
pushed  back  my  mother's  hand,  with  the 
gi^  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears. 

"  What  ails  the  dear  child  ?  "  she  cri- 
ed, in  astonishment. 

"  I  was  eight  years  old  last  Christmas, 
and  cousin  Lyman  thinks  I  am  a  baby  !  " 
I  sobbed  forth. 

She  understood  me  in  a  moment,  and 
took  me  in  her  arms,  with  sweet,  per- 
suasive words. 

But  I  could  not  be  comforted.  Then 
Fred,  who  had  proudly  donned  his  sol- 
dierly array,  begged  me  not  to  cry,  in  a 
very  patronizing  manner.  He  extolled 
the  merits  of  my  gifts,  which  were  ju&t  the 
thing  for  a  little  boy  like  me,  while  he, 
*•  two  great,  long  years  older  than  I,"  was 
big  enough  for  a  soldier  cap  and  sword. 

Still  bitterer  was  my  grief,  when  Fred 
received  permission  to  train  with  the  boys, 
upon  the  village  green,  for  two  or  three 
hours.  I  was  not  allowed  to  go,  for  I 
was  an  invalid  child,  and  my  mother  cher^ 
ished  me  like  a  hot-house  plant 

Fred  went  off  with  a  party  of  our  play- 
mates and  left  me  alone.  The  i-fb-painful 
experiences  of  maturer  years  have  not 
erased  from  my  memory  the  agony  of  that 
hour.  I  cannot  smile,  as  I  tibink  of  the 
little-griefsstricken,  child,  left  without  a 
companion,  on  that  Independence  morn- 
ing. They  called  me  a  gentle  boy,  for  I 
never  rebelled  against  parental  authority, 
nor  quarrelled  with  my  high-spirited 
brother.  But  I  was  painfully  sensitive, 
and  felt  e^ry  painter  pleasure  most  acute- 
ly. This  was  a  trial  almost  beyond  my 
endurance,  I  wandered  about  the  yard 
with  the  most  overwhelming  sense  of  deso- 
lation; with  mv  little  heart  reproaching 
dear  mother  aM  brother,  and  a  keen  pang 
of  self-contrition,  that  I  was  not  grateful 
for  my  cousin's  fine  presents. 

It  was  a  Jubilant,  perfect  summer  morn- 
ing. I  remember  it  well.  The  fresh- 
ness and  indescribable  sweetness  of  June 
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yet  lingered  on  the  earth.  The  grounds 
about  the  grand,  old  homestead  were  in 
their  glory^  and  there  was  a  smell  of  roses 
in  every  puff  of  sunny  air.  Along  the 
shady  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  a  great 
number  of  birds  had  congregated,  and 
their  twittering  and  carolling  was  most  en- 
livening. They  sang  as  if  mad  with  joy, 
and  their  ecstasy  filled  my  grieved  heart 
to  overflowing.  "Even  the  birds  are 
having  a  Fourth  of  July,"  I  cried; 
'*  eveijthing  and  everybody  but  me!*' 
Then  I  ran  distractedly  down  the  avenue, 
and  threw  myself  upon  the  ground,  under 
the  branches  of  a  monstrous  weeping  wil- 
low. Here  my  despair  found  utterance  in 
tears  and  rending  sobs,  none  the  less  pa- 
thetic and  heartfelt  because  I  was  a  child. 
Soon  I  heard  a  brisk,  regular  tread,  out- 
side the  fence,  along  the  travelled  wav.  I 
hushed  my  cries,  and  peering  through  the 
foliage,  caught  sight  of  Fred.  He  looked 
proudly  beautiful  to  me.  There  was  a 
brilliant  bloom  all  over  his  features,  and 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  glad  light.  The 
black  plume  of  his  cap,  hung  over  ihe 
gold  of  his  bright,  curling  hair,  in  pretty 
contrast  He  was  a  noble-looking  boy. 
My  mother  loved  and  petted  me,  but  she 
was  proud  of  Fred. 

"Fred,"  I  called,  plaintively,  '*what 
have  you  come  back  for  ?  " 

*•  To  get  your  drum ;  will  you  lend  it 
to  me,  Louis  ?  0,  we  are  having  a  splen- 
did time  !  " 

'*  Yes,  you  may  take  it,"  I  murmured, 
struggling  to  be  brave,  but  it  was  too 
much  for  me,  I  broke  down  in  choking 
sobs.         ^ 

**  What,  little  brother,  do  you  feel  so 
badly?"  asked  Fred,  putting  his  arm 
about  me. 

**  Dear  Fred,  I  can't  stay  alone  Inde- 
pendence Day ;  my  hoart  will  %reak." 

*•  It's  too  bad,  Louis  ;  and  I'll  not  stay 
very  long ;"  away  he  flew  after  the  drum, 
and  came  back  shortly,  beating  a  loud 
tattoo. 

I  must  have  looked  all  my  sorrow,  for 
Fred  stopped  suddenly  and  flung  away 
the  drum.  "  Louis,*'  he  cried,  "  1  won  t 
go  ;  1*11  stay  with  you,  and  wa'U  play  to- 
gether. Don't  cry  any  more,  but  let  us 
go  and  ask  mother  to  help  us  play.     And 


yon  may  wear  my  soldier  cap,  to  pay  for 
lending  me  your  drum  I  " 

^  He  took  it  fVom  his  own  head,  that 
wonderful,  beautiful  cap,  whidi  I  so  cov- 
eted, and  placed  it  on  mine ;  he  wiped 
my  tears  away,  and  led  me  to  our  mother. 

For  a  moment  my  heart  throbbed  with 
strange  vibrations,  between  despair  and 
pleasure.  Then  I  wa«  a  glad  and  happy 
t)oy,  with  a  long  Fourth  of  July  day  be- 
fore me. 

I  thought  Fred  the  kindest  and  dearest 
brother  in  the  world,  and  loved  him  inex- 
pressibly, still  I  did  not  then  fhlly  appre- 
ciate the  generous  impulse  of  the  noble 
boy.  I  am  sure  our  mother  did,  though, 
for  she  kissed  us  both  with  glistening 
eyes,  and  said  that  6l#  was  the  happy 
mother  of  two  good  children. 

Grandmother,  when  she  heard  the  story 
smiled  as  only  a  dothig  grandmothef  can, 
and  cried,  "Bless  their  dear  hearts! 
what  children  they  are,  to  be  sure!  I 
think  we  must  have  a  celebration  all  by 
oui  selves,  and  make  them  haj^y." 

"  0,  do,  do,"  cried  Fred. 

"  Yes,  mother,  please  do,"  I^e<Aoed  in 
my  girlish  treble. 

And  she  assented,  saying  that  Ae 
would  send  out  and  buy  red,  white  and 
blue  cloth,  and  make  us  a  flag,  aad  that 
we  might  have  an  unlimited  sapply  of 
oranges,  nuts  and  candy. 

Then  grandmother  proposed  to  have 
dinner  in  the  orchard,  and  to  have  the  ta- 
ble set  in  pic-riic  style,  and  wo  all  eagerly 
seconded  the  plan. 

0,  what  a  happy,  busy  time  we  had ! 
Fred  was  grandma's  assistant  in  the  or- 
chard, and  I  stood  by  my  mother's  «de, 
holding  her  thread  and  scissors,  and 
watching  with  a  heart  full  of  interest,  the. 
manufacture  of  the  flag.  I  thought  it  a 
miracle  of  a  flag,  and  when  my  mother 
placed  it  in  my  hand,  telling  me  I  must 
present  it  to  Fred  at  dinner,  with  a  little 
bit  of  a  speech  which  she  taught  me,  my 
joy  and  self-consequence  was  almost  too 
much  for  me. 

I  stammered  a  little,  and  would  have 
broken  down  in  my  speech,  if  my  mother 
had  not  prompted  me  in  an  undertone,  but 
Fred  received  the  flag  with  the  greatest 
gravity,  and  in  reply  said,  that  I  must 
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hia  own  gilt  sword,  which  he  on- 
bnckled  from  bis  side  and  £ftstened  to  my 
belt.  The  dinner  table  we  pronounced 
perfeotlj  ^lendid,  and,  in  the  highest 
spirits,  we  were  abont  to  sit  down  to 
partake, when  Carlo,  my  pet  dog,  set  np  a 
joyful  tiarking,  and  ran  frisking  towards 
the  boose.  ^ 

"  Elizabeth  I  "  cried  grandma,  *'  I  do 
believe  Daniel  has  oome  !  " 

•*  I  am  sure  he  has,"  said  mother,  her 
beaatifrd  &€e  beaming  with  great  joy.  . 

"O,  father  has  oome!  I  see  old 
Whitey's  face  coming  up  the  hill ;  yea, 
yes,  he  has  come  !  "  shouted  Fred. 

We  left  our  table  in  the  orchard,  and 
hastened  to  welcome  the  dear  traveller. 

My  &ther.  Ite.  Daniel  Seymour,  had 
been  from  home  for  several  weeks,  on 
business,  the  nature  of  which  I  was  too 
young  to  eare  to  know.  He  wa»the  idol 
of  the  house,  for  such  a  son,  husband  and 
father,  is  not  (rften  seen  in  this  world. 

I  was  panting  to  set  to  him  first,  to  re- 
ceive the  first  km,  but  he  saw  only  moth- 
er, and  clasped  her  tenderly  in  his  arms. 
Then  he  embraced  his  good  old  mother, 
and  lastly  gathered  Fred  and  me  to  his 
heart,  with  all  a  father's  fondness. 

I  remember  my  mother's  voice  trem- 
bled and  her  eyes  were  brimming  with 
tears,  and  that  I  thought  it  very  c^eer 
that  she  should  cry  when  so  full  of  glad- 


We  went  back  to  the  orchard  in  tri- 
umph, Fred  leading  the  way,  and  I  cling- 
ing to  my  father's  ban  K  Mother  did  the 
honors  of  the  table  with  as  mach  grace 
and  dignity  as  though  her  guests  were  ti- 
tled ones,  and  my  father's  eyes  often 
sought  her  face  with  a  proud,  loving 
glance. 

I  told  him  in  a  whisper  how  Fred  gave 
up  training  with  the  boys  to  stay  with  me, 
and  displayed  the  plumed  cap  and  won- 
derful sword,  which  he  so  kindly  loaned 
me.  Then  be  called  Fred  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  ho  loved  him  more  than  be- 
fore. And  we  all,  grandmother,  father, 
mother,  Fred  and  I  were  so  happy,  that  I 
am  sure  we  had  a  taste  of  heaven  that 
day. 

After  dinner  Fred  repeated  a  little  pa- 
triotic piece    which    he    had  learned  at  j 


it. 


school.  It  ?ms  something  about  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  he  held  the  pretty  flag 
and  waved  it  quite  dramatically.  Father 
and  I  applauded  loudly,  and  Fred  de- 
scended from  his  rostrum,  (it  was,  truth 
to  tell,  only  a  corner  of  the  dining  tabic,) 
with  the  air  of  a  hero. 

Then  father  took  the  flas  and  praised 
and  while  Fred  and  I  sat  upon  the 
at  his  feet,  he  told  us  that  it  was  the 
symbol  of  a  free,  proud  nation.  He  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  Independence  Day, 
and  why  Americans  celebrated  it.  He 
told  us  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  sorrows  of  those  who  fought  to 
defend  our. national  liberties,  and  how 
rich,  and  free  and  happy  a  great  people 
had  become,  because  of  the  noble  deeds 
of  those  early  patriots.  He  bade  us  to 
revere  the  names  of  all  the  Revolutionary 
heroes,  and  said  such  words  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette,  that  I  felt  my  heart 
swelling  with  strong  emotion.  Then  and 
there  we  received  the  first  lesson  of  patri- 
otism, and  from  that  hour  the  love  of 
country  has  burned  upon  the  altar  of  my 
heart,  never,  never  to  be  extinguished. 
The  tendere^^t  ties  of  life,  the  dearest, 
purest  joys  that  I  have  ever  known,  have 
ted  that  sacred  flame.  And  inseparably 
blending  with  love  of  home  and  kmdred, 
underlying  and  coloring  the  religious  ele- 
ments of  my  nature,  there  has  ever  been 
in  my  soul  an  unswerving  fealty  to  this 
noble  government  of  ours. 

Our  father  wound  up  his  lesson  by  say- 
ing, "  May  God  grant  that  my  little  sons 
grow  up  to  be  true  patriots !" 

And  grandmother  smiling,  gently  add- 
ed, **  and  Christians,  too  !  " 

Then  mother  took  us  each  by  the  hand, 
saying,  "  Christian  patriots,  my  boys,  be 
Cfiristicm  patriots  ! 

We  lilted  our  flag  upon  a  tall  pole, 
before  tl?e  porch  of  the  house,  and  my 
young  bosTim  thrilled  with  rapture,  as  the 
breeze  caught  its  iolds  and  proudly  un- 
furled its  bright  stripes  and  stars.  Wo, 
that  is,  father,  Fred  and  I,  threw  up  our 
hats  and  gave  three  times  three  cheers  for 
tho  banner  of  the  free,  and  then  our 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  over. 

As  F turn  over  in  my  book  of  memory, 
the  fair,  pages  of  childhood,  I  suddenly 
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come  to  one,  dark  and  sorrow  laden.  The 
8ad  day  came  that  my  good  father  lay 
dead  in  his  house,  and  we  were  desolate. 

O,  my  poor  mother  I  her  proud,  heau- 
tiful  head  was  bent  in  anffuish  over  his 
sleeping  clay,  as  she  kissed  his  cold  lips 
again  and  again,  with  passionate  fervor. 
Grandmother  was  calmer,  but  I  knew  her 
heart  was  almost  breaking.  I  clung  to 
her  sobbing  with  grief  and  terror,  for  the 
awfulness  of  death  appalled  me.  But 
Fred's  manly  character  shone  out  then.  I 
remember  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
and  his  lips  white  and  trembling,  yet  he 
tried  to  act  the  part  of  comforter.  He 
drew  mother  away  from  the  coffin,  and 
told  her  that  he  would  soon  be  a  man,  and 
would  take  care  of  her  and  grandmother. 

Well,  I  will  not  linger  over  that  time, 
but  never  has  the  sun  seemed  quite  so 
bright  to  me,  nor  the  earth  so  beautiful, 
since  that  day. 

We  had  every  comfort  of  life,  Fred  and 
I ;  and  our  mother's  exceeding  tenderness 
almost  compensated  the  loss  of  a  Other's 
care.  Yet  this  gentle  mother  was  very 
firm,  and  exacted  perfect  obedience.  She 
faithfully  endeavored  to  instil  into  our 
miuds  the  principles  of  unbending  integri- 
ty, and  directed  the  formation  of  our  char- 
acters with  rare  discredon.  We  reverenc- 
ed as  well  as  loved  her.  Ah,  to  my  child- 
ish imagination,  she  was  the  perfection  of 
womanly  beauty  and  goodness  I  And 
now  she  rises  before  my  mental  vision,  in 
this  far  away  scene  of  strife,  as  one  crown- 
ed with  wisdom  and  love.  Her  beauty  is 
intellectual  in  it«i  type,  and  the  reticence 
and  dignity  of  her  manner  is  tempered 
with  sweetness.  Few  out  of  the  home 
circle  ever  knew  her  worth,  and  strangers 
often  call  her  proud  and  cold,  for  she  is 
chary  of  caressing  words,  and  tender, 
graceful  acta,  before  the  world,  §|d  keeps 
them  all  as  sacred  to  her  home.  Perhaps 
I  prized  her  love  the  more  ibr  this,  and 
felt  that  she  who  loved  so  few,  and  those 
80  deeply,  should  receive  the  heart's  full 
treasure  in  return. 

Fred,  dear  Fred  !  a  true,  fond  brother 
he  ever  was  to  me.  Sometimes  a  little 
hasty  and  thoughtless,  to  be  sure,  but  al 
ways  atoning  most  generously  and  aflfes 
tionatoly.     He  was  a  brilliant  scholar,  for 


his  vigorous  mind  apprehended  intelleota* 
al  truth  with  wonderful  qttiokttess.  He 
was  fond  of  athlefic  sports  and  delighted 
in  social  li&.  But  I  was  a  home-boy,  and 
liked  best  to  eon  my  books  by  the  fire* 
side ;  so,  though  much  slower,  my  mental 
attainments  nearly  kept  pace  with  his.  I 
was  dreamy-eyed,  and  looked^apon  Ufe 
and  the  objects  around  me,  through  my 
glowing  imagination.  Poetry  was  my 
passion,  and  I  panted  to  climb  the  Par- 
nasaan  heights  and  bind  the  laurel  around 
my  brow. 

My  brother  was  all  life  and  action ;  full 
of  ambitious,  adventurous  enei^,  and 
scorning  the  nanow  limits  of  our  country 
home. 

At  twenty-one,  he  lei|Mto  go  out  into 
the  great  world.  Our  ^^r's  only  laoth- 
er  was  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Virginia, 
and  held  eut  fine  inducements  for  Fred  to 
invest  his  small  property  in  his.  It  was 
hard  parting,  but  we  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thmg  for  Fred,  and  made  no  objec- 
tions. I  tarried  at  home  to  keep  my 
mother  and  aged  grandmother  company  ; 
to  take  care  of  the  old  pUce,  and  study 
and  dream. 

I  missed  my  brother,  and  I  am  sore 
mother  pined  for  her  first-bom ;  but  his 
long,  frequent  letters  cheered  our  loneli- 
ness, and  in  time  we  became  recon<nled  to 
his  absence.  He  wrote  that  he  was  pros- 
pered, that  he  was  growing  rich  and  win- 
ning influential  friends.  He  liked  Bich- 
mond  and  had  chosen  it  as  his  place  of 
residence.  I  might  keep  the  old  home- 
stead, but  a  stirring  lifo  for  him.  Then, 
after  a  few  years,  he  spake  of  Eose  Delan- 
cy,  a  young  Southern  maiden,  whom  he 
loved.  She  wa-  beauUful,  accomplishedt 
and  wealthy.  He  compared  her  to  Lilly 
May,  his  first,  boyish  fancy,  and  said  she 
was  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful,  and 
so  proud  and  queenly  in  her  ways,  that 
the  titnid  graces  of  the  other  seemed 
childish  in  contrast. 

This  letter  aroused  a  tumult  in  my 
breast.  Lilly  May,  tbat  fairest,  purest, 
loveliest  maiden,  slightingly  compared  to 
any  other  I  I  could  not  brook  anything 
like  that,  though  Fred's  favored  love  was 
the  queen  among  women.  Lilly  had 
grown  since  Fred  had  known  her :  how 
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dared  he  esM  her  childifih  ?  0,  she  was 
fiiir  as  the  flower  whose  name  she  here, 
with  eyes  so  ohangeful  in  their  light,  that 
some  called  them  hlack,  hut  I  knew  thej 
were  hlae,  with  hair  like  threaded  bob- 
light,  and  a  yoioe  of  mnao  I 

Lilly  had  heen  Fred's  first  love ;  she 
was  my  fi|g|l  and  last.  Innmnerahle  po- 
ems were  locked  in  the  secret  partinii;  ai 
my  desk,  all  written  to,  or  upon  "  Xi%," 
and  that  one  name  was  woven  with  every 
dream  of  my  youth.  I  have  not  i^ken 
of  her  before,  yet  she  was  in  my  heart,  I 
had  never  said  a  word  to  Lilly,  for  1  re- 
membered my  brother,  and  would  not 
reach  out  my  hand  to  pluck  the  flower  of 
my  love,  though  sometimes  I  thought  my 
heart  would  b«r8t  for  utterance.  And 
all  this  self-abnegation  was  undesired  and 
uncalled  for  I  Joy  mingled  with  my  re- 
sentment. Fred  loved  another,  and  Lilly 
might  be  mine. 

I  went  to  her  and  told  her  all  my  heart 
and  she  laid  her  dear  hand  in  mine,  and 
smiled  through  bright  tears,  and  whisper- 
ed that  she  had  loved  me  always. 

Then  I  quite  forgave  Fred,  and  pitied 
him  a  little,  too.  Gushing  over  with  hap- 
piness, I  wrote  in  my  turn,  and  described 
my  Lilly.  I  spoke  very  magnanimously  of 
Rose,  and  desired  a  brother's  love  to  her. 

Mother  had  grown  impatient  for  a  visit 
from  Fred,  and  in  answer  to  her  earnest 
invitation,  he  replied  that  in  June  he 
would  bring  his  bride  to  the  old  home- 
stead. It  was  then  in  early  March,  and  I 
persuaded  Lilly  to  think  she  could  get 
ready  in  June  for  our  marriage  —  so  that 
was  to  be  a  month  of  jubilee. 

Yet  all  my  happiness  was  tempered  by 
a  shadow  of  coming  evil.  I  was  not  a 
politician ;  men  of  my  .temperament 
never  are,  still  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
dangerous  crisis  at  hand,  in  our  national 
afi^rs.  I  foreboded  war,  though  my 
neighbors  scouted  the  idea. 

One  day  Fred  wrote  thus :  "  This  long 
war  of  words  is  culminating.  The  North 
have  imposed  upon  the  South  long 
enough,  and  there  must  be  a  disruption 
soon.     I  go  in  for  secession,  strong 

I  was  €^ed  with  anger,  and  tore  the  let- 
ter to  ribbons,  declaring  that  my  mother 
i^ould  never  know  a  son  of  hers  wrote  such 


disgraceful  words.  I  felt  humiliated  my- 
self, and  was  amazed  at  Fred's  position ; 
he  was  blmded,  I  thought,  completely 
blinded. 

The  gtarm  hyrst  J  It  was  war  !  Dis- 
fnay,  grief,  horror  feU  upon  U9,     ^ 

I  was  half  beside  myself  for  a  few  days. 
Poor  old  giandmother  wept  continually 
for  her  country's  sin  and  disgrace,  and  my 
mother's  pale  face  and  sorrowful  eyes  told 
of  the  heart-ache  within.  I  burned  with 
impatience  to  hear  from  Fred.  Would  he 
say  secession,  now?  Fred,  my  noble, 
high  souled  brother  I 

I  beard  fiill  soon.  He  addressed  me 
affectionately,  adjuring  me  not  to  enlist ; 
he  assured  me  that  defeat  would  be  upon 
the  side  of  the  North,  and  added  that  he 
wished  not  to  meet  his  brother  ia  such  a 
conflict  He  had  entered  the  Confederate 
army,  under  C3ol.  Delancy,  the  fsither  of 
Rose,  and  hoped  to  prove  worthy  of  ad- 
vancement. He  dosed  with  a  word  of 
love  for  molher,  and  that  was  all. 

Had  mv  brother  died,  I  could  have 
borne  it ;  but  this  maddened  me.  Fred, 
my  brother,  a  rebel,  armed  against  his 
country!  I  was  frightened  at  the  vio- 
lence of  my  emotion,  and  gasped  like  one 
suffocating,  ^y  father^ s  son,  my  moth- 
erg  Jirst-iom,  a  traitor  ! 

*'  I  denounce  him  !"  I  shouted,  through 
clenched  teeth;  "never  more  will  I  call 
him  brother  I  " 

*'  What  is  it,  Loub?"  it  was  my  moth- 
er's clear,  cakn  voice. 

•*  What  is  it  ?"  I  cried  wildly.  **Read 
and  learn  that  you  are  a  dishonored  moth- 
er !  " 

She  took  the  letter  which  I  extended 
towards  her,  and  read.  I  came  to  my 
senses  when  I  saw  the  color  stricken  out 
from  her  face,  %nd  she  dropped  the  paper 
and  preased  both  hands  over  her  heart ;  I 
knew  a  barbed  arrow  had  sped  there, 
quick  and  sure.  And  I  might  have  with- 
held it ;  she  might  not  then  have  known, 
but  for  my  insane  haste.     . 

**0,  mother,  forgive  me!''  I  cried, 
clasping  my  arms  about  her  and  weeping 
like  a  woman.  But  she  shed  no  tear,  she 
was  stunned.  *' Don't*  tell  grandma," 
she  whispered,  aftw  a  momenta  and  then 
she  turned  and  left  me. 
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I  sat  down  raechanically  to  my  writing- 
desk.  The  ink  was  fresh  in  the  pen,  and 
I  had  left  off  writing  in  the  middle  of  an 
elaborate  sentence.  I  had  almost  com- 
pleted an  essay  npon  the  Philosophy  of 
Dreams,  and  thonght  it  my  very  master- 
piece. I  was  ambitions  of  authorship,  and 
expected  soon  to  startle  the  literary  world 
by  suddenly  rising  in  their  midst,  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

My  seat  was  by  the  window,  where  I 
could  look  out  upon  a  fair  landscape, 
brightening  beneath  the  magnetic  innu- 
ence  of  spring-time.  I  had  been  writing 
with  a  heart  all  in  tune  with  the  harmo- 
nies of  nature,  and  my  soul  seemed  half 
inspired.  Now  all  was  changed.  I  was 
rudely  awakened  from  my  dreaming,  my 
fine-spun  theories  were  snapped  asunder, 
and  a  shameful  reality  rose  like  a  spectre 
before  me. 

My  blood  was  at  boiling  heat,  my  heart 
still  pulsated  with  agony  and  resentment, 
yet  with  outward  calmness,  and  slow  mo- 
tions, I  gathered  the  scattered  sheets  'of 
manuscript  together,  and  placed  them  in- 
side the  desk,  with  pen  and  ink.  '^  So 
dies  the  vision  of  Fame,'*  I  said,  inly ; 
*'  I  have  better  work  to  do." 

I  opened  and  shut  my  hand,,  gazing 
darkly  upon  it.  It  was  smooth,  and  soft, 
I  thought,  but  it  must  learn  to  bear  a 
stronger  weapon  than  the  pen.  One  who 
had  been  my  brother,  was  fighting  against 
his  country,  I  must  fight  ^br  it.  I  felt  a 
great,  strong  resolve  nerving  my  whole 
being.  I  hardly  knew  myself.  I  turned 
instinctively  to  look  in  the  mirror,  and  saw 
a  new  expression  of  firmness  and  deter- 
mination upon  my  face.  Latent  will  and 
energy  seemed  suddenly  to  have  sprang 
to  life. 

I  had  moamed  and  ^yed  for  my 
country.  I  had  trembled  at  her  fearful 
peril,  but  the  thought  of  enlisting  to  de- 
fend her  had  never  entered  my  mind. 
There  were  few  soldierly  elements  within 
me. 

But  now  I  I  was  called  upon  in  a  voice 
I  could  not  misunderstand.  It  were  weak, 
dastardly,  for  me  to  tarry  idly  at  home, 
now. 

At  that  moment  I  heard  approaching 
footsteps,  and  the  bird-like  voice  of  Lilly. 


Then  my  soul  shuddered  with  a  new  and 
awful  pang.     O,  lAOy^  LiXly  ! 

Mother  was  with  her,  the  one  pale  and 
silent,  the  other  smiling  and  gay. 

Lilly  became  subdued  af&r  the  first 
glance  at  me,  and  she  looked  apprehen- 
sively from  my  stem  face  to  mother. 

"  We  have  had  sad  news,  he^f^news," 
said  mother,  moumfally,  in  answer  to  her 
look;  *' Louis,  tell  LiUy;  she  ought  to 
know  about  it" 

I  told  her,  calmly  as  I  could,  and  when 
I  concluded,  she  threw  herself  into  moth- 
er's arms,  crying  bitterly.  Still  there 
were  no  tears  in  the  eyes  of  her  so  deeply 
wounded.  I  did  not  like  the  expression 
of  her  fiice,  and  knowing  her  somewhat 
peeuUar  nature,  I  felt  th:it4ier  heart  was 
bleeding  in  silent  agony.  Her  mother's 
love  had  received  a  cruel  thrust,  her  wo- 
man's pride  and  lofty  sense  of  honor,  a 
dreadful  blow. 

I,  only,  oould  lighten  the  insupportable 
burden. 

•*  Mother,"  I  hastened  to  say,  *'  I  will 
go  to  the  war,  and  may  this  right  arm  do 
as  much  for  my  country,  as  Fred's  shall  do 
against  it.  I  cannot  proudly  enlist,  as 
others  are  doing,  and  as  I  might  have 
done  yesterday,  but  I  must  go  to  atone  for 
Fred's  disloyalty.  I  have  locked  up  my 
pen,  and  I  will  take  the  wm  in  its  place, 
never  to  lay  it  down  until  victory  is  ours." 

Her  fixed  features  relaxed,  and  she 
burst  forth  into  an  agony  of  tears.  I  took 
her  hand  tenderly  and  respeotfdily,  and 
begged  her  to  be  calm.  *•  Dear  mother, 
do  not  weep ;  though  you  are  bowed  with 
shame  now,  I  will  make  you  a  proud 
mother  yet.  All  your  teachings  have  not 
been  lost  upon  me.  I  will  fight,  and  if 
need  be,  die,  for  our  country,  and  thus 
wipe  out  the  stain  from  the  name  which 
Fred  has  dishonored." 

*'  Will  you  give  up  your  hopes  and 
plans^  and  leave  us  all,  for  the  awfiil 
scenes  of  war  ?  " 

"  I  will,  mother ;  you  do  not  bid  me 
stay?" 

*'No,  no.  God  bless  you,  my  noble 
boy !  Go  !  but  oh,  'tis  hard  to  send  you 
forth  thus  —  my  only  son  !  for,  though  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  say  it,  I  will  not  owa 
as  a  son,  he  who  is  armed  against  his  gov- 
ernment !  " 
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I  trembled  at  her  words.  0,  what  a 
soul  was  hers,  and  jet  her  son  was  a  trai- 
tor !  1  would  be  worthy ;  one  son  should 
honor  her. 

A  little  hand  was  laid  upon  my  arm, 
and  a  sweet,  frightened  face  looked  up 
into  mine.  **  Lilly,  Lilly  I  "  and  I  drew 
her  to  my  heart.  "  0,  my  ]ove  I  I  must 
leave  you  !  " 

She  clung  to  me,  sobbing;.  "  Dear 
one,  say,  shall  I  not  go,  though  it  is  bitter 
parting?" 

Soon  she  lifted  up  her  head,  and  brave- 
ly said,  "  Go,  dearest  Louis;  I  could  not 
love  you  if  you  stayed  !" 

Noble  Lilly ;  worthy  to  be  a  soldier's 
bride  I 

We  never  told  grandmother.  She  was 
saved  the  pain  of  knowing  why  I  enlisted. 
Sh%  wondered  grertly  at  it,  and  shed 
many  tears,  for  I  was  her  &vorite  grand- 
son. It  was  a  bad  sign,  too,  to  put  the 
wedding  oJOT,  she  said,  and  she  might  die, 
and  never  see  Lilly  my  bride.  '  If  the 
country  needed  the  sacrifice,  why  did  not 
Fred  enlist?  he  was  strong  and  brave, 
and  would  make  a  far  better  soldier  than 
I  possibly  could. 

Then  when  she  found  that  I  would  go, 
she  bade  me,  with  tears  shininff  in  her 
faded  eyes,  to  fight  in  the  right  spirit. 
To  have  no  revenge  in  my  heart,  but  to 
fight  because  it  was  my  duty,  and  iot  the 
good  that  might  come  of  it. 

As  I  listened  to  the  talk  of  that  Chris- 
tian woman,  somewhat  broken,  it  is  true, 
for  grandmother  was  very  old,  bow,  I 
felt  the  bitter  resentment  against  the  arm- 
ed traitors  at  the  South,  die  out  of  my 
heart  They  were  traitors,  still,  and  not 
the  less  guilty  in  my  ryes,  but  I  pitied 
them,  and  grieved  over  the  woe  and  ruin 
thehr  temerity  would  cause.  My  boyish 
patriotism  was  strengthened  and  matured, 
and  I  felt  that  the  country  must  be  saved 
let  the  price  be  ever  so  dear.  And  I  re- 
alized, as  I  did  not  at  first,  that  some- 
thing higher  than  passionate  impulse  must 
nerve  the  patriot  soldier,  and  that  he 
might  be  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  too. 

Mother  and  Lilly  were  very  busy  sew- 
ing for  the  volunteer.  My  Lilly  had  been 
engaged  upon  a  pleasanter  work,  which 
brought  warm  blushes  to  her  cheek  and  a 


brilliant  light  to  her  eye.  But,  without  a 
word,  she  put  the  bridal  preparations  all 
away,  and  if  she  wept  and  suffered  in  do- 
ing so,  she  never  told  me,  but  cheered  me 
with  her  kindest,  most  hopeful  thoughts. 

I  began  to  think,  like  a  blmd,  selfish 
boy  as  I  was,  that  she  did  not  care  so 
very  much.  If  she  loved  me  truly,  would 
she  be  so  calm,  and  never  once  ask  me, 
for  her  sake,  to  stay?  But  that  last 
night  at  home,  I  read  her  true  heart  bet- 
ter. I  sat  in  her  little  parlor,  (her  moth- 
er's cottage  was  close  by  our  old  home- 
stead) until  alter  the  midnight  hour.  I 
ought  to  have  said  *'  good-bye  "  long  be- 
fore, but  could  not  She  was  calm  even 
at  the  last  moment, .  though  her  face  was 
white  as  the  snowy  muslin  which  she  wore. 
She  returned  my  kisses,  (she  never  had 
done  so  before,)  and  I  left  her  with  a 
murmured  blessing.   '  * 

I  lingered  at  the  gate,  and  turned  to 
loc^  back  through  the  double,  open  win- 
dow. Lilly  stood  just  where  I  had  left 
her.  Her  head  was  bowed  upon  her 
hands,  her  slight  form  was  swayed  convul- 
sively, and  her  sobs  of  anguish  smote  my 
ear.  I  was  about  to  rush  back  and  clasp 
her  in  my  arms,  when  she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  lifting  both  hands  to  neaven, 
called  upon  God  to  help  her.  I  paused. 
God  would  help  her,  1  could  not;  and 
then,  with  my  heart  melted  within  me,  I 
turned  and  bent  my  steps  homeward. 

I  found  my  mother  waiting  for  me ; 
that  first,  last,  best  earthly  friend.  I  had 
but  a  few  moments  to  be  with  her,  for  I 
was  expected  to  be  in  camp  by  the  dawn 
of  day.  She  had  prepared  a  little  feast 
for  me,  which  I  could  not  eat,  and  cram- 
med my  knapsack  with  loathsome  dainties. 

As  she  held  my  hands  in  hers,  and  said 
her  parting  words  of  love  and  counsel, 
never  had  she  seemed  so  dear  and  noble 
to  me.  I  told  her  not  to  fear  for  me,  and 
that  while  life  and  strength  wore  mine,  I 
would  be  brave  and  true.  And  if  I  should 
die  in  battle,  it  would  be  a  glorious  death, 
far  better  than  a  cowardly,  selfish  life.  I 
saw  her  great  effort,  as  ^e  struggled  for 
composure.  **  Louis,"  she  said,  low  and 
hesitatingly,  **  if  you  should  meet  your 
brother?" 

Coneladed  in  next  Number. 
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Autumn  has  oome.  *'  The  melancholy  days ' * 
are  at  the  door.  October  with  her  sober  smile 
flaunts  her  gorgeous  banners  on  the  air, 
odorous  of  the  first  breath  of  decay,  and  the 
low  winds  wail  through  the  woods,  giTiog 
audible  monitions  of  the  coming  of  dreary 
winter.  It  is  a  season  to  lead  our  thoughts  to 
other  things  ;  to  the  for  off  fields  where  many 
that  we  shall  see  no  more  sleep,  cohered  with 
the  drapery  of  autnmn,  but  stained  and  torn 
and  trampled  with  the  feet  of  contending 
armies,  their  pleeping  places  never  to  be  visited 
or  known  by  the  weepers  at  home.  We  have 
had  great  and  wonder  Ail  battles,  and  the  news- 
papers chronicle  viotories,  and  it  is  something 
to  know  if  our  sons  and  brothers  fkll,  it  is 
with  the  shouts  of  **  victory  !  victory  !  "  ring- 
ing in  their  ^rs.  0,  this  dreadful  war.  Tet 
it  has  its  redeeming  points.  What  heroes  it  is 
developing !  and  what  heroines  !  What  Chris- 
tians it  is  making  !  Before  me,  in  the  accouu% 
of  the  battle  of  the  17th  I  read,  **  The  inhabi- 
tants  of  all  these  Yillagee  "  mentioning  Ibur 
or  five,  "  are  laboring  night  and  day  to  relieve 
the  dying  and  the  sufiering.  A  more  Christian 
people,  in  the  practical  significance  of  that 
word,  I  never  saw.  Every  private  dwelling  is 
filled  with  the  wounded.  Carpets  are  torn  up, 
costly  furniture  removed  and  comfor^ble 
mattresses  spread  upon  the  floor  awidting  the 
arrival  of  the  ambulances.  And  much  of  this 
preparation  for  the  wounded  is  without  one 
word  from  the  Medical  Directors  in  regard  to 
it.  In  the  pleasant  village  of  Middletown, 
especially,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  hospitals 
in  Washington  that  indicated  so  much  thoughts 
Ailness  and  devotion.  All  the  ladies  in  the 
TiUage  are  spending  night  and  day  with  the 
wounded." 

God  bless  them  !  and  Qod  bless  Maryland, 
that  in  its  late  return  to  duty  its  daughters  are 
devoting  themselves  with  such  loyalty  and  love 
to  the  AuffBTing  soldiers  who  have  ftdlen  for  her 
sake !  But  0»  will  the  cup  of  our  oalamiUet 


never  be  Ml  7  For  how  many  days,  and 
weeks,  and  months,  yet  to  come  must  the  long 
list  of  the  dead  and  wounded  and  prisonecs 
glut  the  daily  journals  T  Will  the  time  never 
come  again  when  a  "  Burdell  Murder  *'  or  a 
"Cunningham  bogus-baby'*  will  furnish  all 
the  ingredients  for  a  three  months*  excitementf 
Now  who  cares  for  a  murder,  or  would  think 
even  a  "  bogus-baby  case  '*  worth  a  squarelnch 
space  on  the  advertising  page  of  the  poorest 
paper  7  Ten  thousands  now  fill  the  space  not 
long  ago  devoted  to  the  one.  Everything  has 
grown  t9  magnificent  sise,  and  done  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.  Here  I  see  before  me  that  a  cer- 
tain railroad  is  blocked  with  **  ten  miUB  of 
trains,**  and  our  armies  are  now  counted  by 
millions.  Our  war  expenses  are  oooly  spoken 
of  as  being  two  millions  per  day  !  Truly  we 
area  grand  people.  May  we  only  not  turn 
out  like  the  bullfrog  that  began  to  swell  to  the 
sise  of  an  ox. 

But  I  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject  of  war 
unless  I  am  irresistibly  drawn  to  it  I  haTe 
something  to  say  of  every  day  life. 

That  we  have  many  heroes  and  heroines  in 
every  day  lift,  is  I  hope,  no  mystery  to  my 
readers.  The  misfortune  under  w  hich  they  suf- 
fer is  that  they  have  no  Homer  to  sing  their 
story  or  tell  the  world  of  their  noble  aims  and 
brave  deeds.  Too  poor,  and  acting  in  a  sphere 
too  humble,  to  attract  the  public  notice,  their 
generous  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  their  beau- 
tiful lives  pass  without  a  chronicler,  and  are 
almost  unknown  or  quite  unrecognised  by  their 
nearest  neighbors.  In  reading  our  great  daily 
newspapers  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  in 
the  old  theological  absurdity  'of  original  sin  and 
total  depravity.  It  seems  iks  if  every  man  we 
hear  of  is  a  villian,  and  tliat  virtue  and  good- 
ness have  fled  from  the  world.  It  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  newspapers  gener- 
ally make  no  mention  of  the  thousand  acts 
of  kindness,  the  deeds  of  love  and  truth  with 
which  the  earth  is  filled.     What  would  the 
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world  think,  were  the  noble  actions  of  every 
day  to  be  recorded  in  the  morning  jMkpers,  and 
the  story  of  nnrepining  patience  under  saffsr- 
-  ing,  or  of  earnest  devotion  to  truth  and  dnty , 
to  find  an  utterance  from  lip  to  lip,  as  men 
now  speak  of  a  burglary  or  a  murder  T  Hu- 
man life  would  seem  a  more  beantiAil  and  a 
worthier  thin^. 

To  this  end  I  wish  to  record  a  brief  account 
of  a  poor  Irish  girl, 

KATE    DONNELLY. 

Kate's  fskiher  was  as  poor  as  Irish  peasants 
generally  are.  He  had  bttle  learning  and  lees 
money,  but  he  was  rich  in  children,  of  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end.  Katie  was  the  third 
cf  a  long  Series,  a  brother  and  sister  having 
preceded  her.  She  was  no  beauty.  As  she 
grew  up  she  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  carroty 
hair  and  teeth  set  in  rare  disorder  and  over- 
lapping each  oth^.  Still,  her  eyes  were 
bright  and  clear,  and  there  was  a  singular 
honesty  and  good  nature  beaming  from  her 
homely  fhce. 

But  KaUe  was  not  wanting  in  sterling  virtue. 
She  was  blessed  with  good  practical  sense,  and 
possessed  an  energy  and  force  of  character 
that  fitted  her  for  a  heroine. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  die  resolved 
to  go  over  to  England  and  become  a  servant. 
She  easily  gained  the  consent  of  her  parents, 
and  a  few  days  after  found  her  in  the  fiunily  of 
a  Liverpool  shopkeeper.  Here  she  remained 
several  months,  till  her  wages  were  sufficient 
to  make  her  a  comfortable  outfit  and  pi^  her 
passage  to  America.  Arriving  in  New  York, 
she  soon  found  her  way  into  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  and  secured  a  place  as  maid  of  all 
work  in  a  respectable  fiunily.  Her  good  nature, 
her  wil^gness  to  learn,  her  anxiety  to  please, 
united  to  her  practical  common  sense,  her  in- 
dustry and  faithfulness,  gradually  won  the 
confidence  of  her  employers  and  fixed  her  in 
place.  Here  she  rmained  several  years.  In- 
stead of  wasting  her  wages  on  finery,  as  many 
poor  girls  do,  she  carefally  saved  what  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  her  slender  ward- 
robe, till  she  hnd  accumulated  enough  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  brother  fh>m  the  old  to 
the  new  world,  A  few  months  after,  Patrick, 
her  ^dest  brother,  appeared  one  Spring  morn- 
ing at  her  kitchen  door  and  was  welcomed 
with  a  warmth  and  cordiality  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  princess.  Pat  soon  ibund  em- 
ployment at  fhir  wages,  and  it  was  not  many 
months  before  the  two  together  had  made  up  a 
sum  sufficient  to  secure  aj)aBsage  ticket  for 


Bridget,  the  older  sister.  She  came,  and  added 
another  hand  to  earn  and  save.  Presently 
another  ticket  was  purchased,  and  Michael 
crossed  the  ocean.  Then  in  regular  order 
came  Mary  and  Liszie  and  John  and  Dan  and 
Kathleen  and  James,  till  finally  one  fine  day  in 
early  summer  came  the  fS&ther  and  mother  with 
the  rest  of  the  children.  '*  Ould  Ireland  *  *  was 
abandoned  by  the  whole  fiunily  of  Donnelleys, 
and  the  United  States  had  a  larger  population, 
by  a  doien  or  more,  and  was  enriched  by  as 
many  pairs  of  stout  hands. 

Kattie  is  now  married,  and  is  rearing  a  fiim- 
ily  of  her  own.  Her  husband  is  an  industrious, 
thriving  man,  f^om  Ireland,  as  well  as  herself, 
and  their  little  home  is  made  comfortable  by 
her  toil  and  care.  The  pig  is  growing  in  the 
sty,  the  poultry  yard  yields  eggs  and  chickens 
in  abundance,  while  the  cow,  carefdlly  wisped, 
brings  home  a  generous  pail  of  milk  which 
Kade  well  knows  how  to  use,  and  make  a 
constant  source  of  domestic  comforts  and  in- 
come. 

Often  I  meet  her  upon  the  street  as  she 
goes  to  and  from  the  village  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  little  household  affairs,  and  as 
often  as  I  see  her  my  heart  blesses  her,  for 
her  goodness  and  worth  ;  for  the  fortunes  of 
a  fkmily  that  she  has  changed,  and  the  happi- 
ness that  she  has  wrought  out.  Yet  she  is 
quite  unconscious  of  any  rare  merit,  and  looks 
upon  her  unselfish  life  as  the  performance  of  a 
simple  duty.  But  I  call  Katie  a  true  heroine 
of  every  day  life,  and  doubt  not  her  worth  will 
be  acknowledge!  in  that  day  when  the  Lord 
shall  make  up  his  jewels. 

Having  spoken  of  the  heroine  of  every  day 
life,  leads  me  to  say  a  word  for  the 

HEROINES    OF   THE  WAR. 

And  their  name  is  legion.  In  every  nook 
and  comer  of  all  this  great,  beautiful  North, 
works  and  waits,  and  hopes,  and  tmn  and 
prays  through  all,  some  heroine  of  the  war — 
some  great,  noble  hearted  mother  who  has  sent 
her  all  into  the  field  to  fight  their  country's 
battles ;  some  wife  of  a  day»  who,  loving  her 
husband  well  and  truly,  loves  her  country 
more,  and  therefore  bade  him  leave  her  for 
that  country's  sake  ;  some  bethrothed  one, 
who,  mourning  for  her  fiUlen  hero,  sews  hos- 
pital clothing  fh)m  morn  till  eve,  and  per 
chance,  *'  from  eve  till  dewy  mom,*'  and  with 
every  stitch  sews  in  a  blessing  for  him  who 
shall  wear  her  ofierings,  hallowing  the  memory 
of  her  lost  one  by  the  sublimes^  self-abnegation 
and  the  most^devoted  labors  for  the  cause  for 
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which  he  died  !  0,  the  heroines  of  this  war  ! 
Their  name  is  indeed  legion.  For  theii-  sake, 
if ^or  no  others,  oar  beloved  land  must  surely 
be  saved.  Qod  will  count  them  as  the  *'tea 
righteous  ones  '*  and  the  city  will  at  last,  and 
after  many  perils  be  redeemed. 

You  all  remember  the  Western  mother,  and 
she  a  widow,  who  devoted  her  only  son,  a  lit- 
tle drummer-lad,  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
leading  him  by  the  hand  and  giving  him  up 
with  the  apology  that  she  was  poor,  and  had 
nothing  else  to  give  to  her  beloved  country. 
So  she  gave  it  the  apple  of  ktr  eyfi .  Noble 
mother !  **  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  she  has 
done  more  than  they  all  who  have  cast  into 
the  Lord's  treasury ;  others  of  their  abundance 
have  cast  in  much,  but  she  of  her  penury  hath 
oast  in  all  that  she  hath." 

The  following  most  touching  lines  delineate 
tiie  greatness  of  another  heroine-mother. 

DEBORAH    KINS. 

Come,  women  !  come  pray  for  a  woman  !    * 
'   She  has  done  what  sue  could,  she's  a  mother  ! 

She  has  given  up  all  that  she  had  ; 
This  mite  of  a  man  is  no  other 

Than  Clermont.  Who's  Clermont  T  her  lad! 

Not  twenty-one  yet,  to  be  sure  sir. 
But  he  IS  eighteen,  sir,  and  over  ! 
And  as  brave,  sir,  and  strong  as  young  David. 
He'll  fight  like  a  lion  or  lover. 

In  black  and  white  there,  if  you're  e^er  ! 

Quaint  characters  wrought  out  ofpain. 
How  earnest  and  honest  this  leader  ! 

But  -glad  ?  there's  a  blot  and  a  stain. 

**  This  Clermont,'*  she  writes,  "  I've  no  other, 
He's  mine,  my  one  son,  and  he'll  bring 

The  consent  that  you  want.  I'm  his  mother." 
Signed  valiantly,  "  Debo&ah  Kiko." 

"But  here's  only  one  name.  Just  the  woman's. 
There's  another  must  sign  it,"  they  said. 

Clermont  King  flashed  the  nre  of  old  Homans 
Into  speech,  **  For  my  father  is  dead." 

Living  Fathbr  !  consent  for  the  Son  ! 

In  the  long  hot  forced  marches  support  him  ! 

In  the  dark  days  of  overthrow,  shield  ! 
Let  officer  never  report  him 

A  private  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Pray,  women,  for  Deborah's  Son  ! 

Christ  save  him  A*om  sun-stroke  and  fever, 
Save  Clermont,  this  widow's  one  son  ! 

We  are  thinking  of  Nain,  Lord  ;  remember 
Her  glory  when  i^eace  shall  be  won. 

But  I  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject,  know- 
ing well  that  the  mind  of  every  reader  supplies 
hundreds  of  heroines  beautiful  and  true  and 
glorious  as  thoee.  Qod  give  them  crowns  of 
glory  for  theb  noble 'and  generous  devotion. 


"MOTHER,  LOOK  UP  AND  SEE  ME!" 

"Mother,  look  up  and  see  me !"  It  was  the 
voice  of  little  Walter,  full  of  eagerness,  and 
with  a  tonoh  of  triumph  in  its  tones.  He  ftH 
that  he  was  quite  a  man,  he  •covdd  take  care  of 
himself,  yet  with  affectionate  r^ard  for  his 
mother  be  wished  to  assure  her  often  of  his 
safJBty. 

"  Mother,  look  up  and  see  me !"  And  the 
mother  looked  up  and  smiled  upon  her  beauti- 
ful boy. 

The  new  propeller  bore  a  precious  iMg^t 
that  day  as  she  glided  through  the  placid  wa- 
ters of  the  Connecticut  Above  and  below  H 
was  crowded  with  a  happy  company  of  youjig 
and  old.  ItwMia  Sunday  School  ezourskm*, 
the  day  was  waning,  and  they,  were  homeward 
bound.  Such  a  happy  day  as  they  had  had ! 
OladnesB  lighted  every  &ee  and  warmed  eveqr 
heart.  They  were  made  better  as  well  as  hi^ 
pier  by  spending  a  day  in  the  woods*  and  were 
returning  to  their  city  homes  in  grateful  mood 

Little  Walter  was  a  venturesome  child^  and 
his  mother  was  often  calling  him  to  her  side 
lest  harm  should  befall  him.  **  I  shall  not  ihll 
into  the  water,  I'll  ding  tight,  mother,"  be 
answered  once,  as  he  stood  on  deck,  dinging  to 
the  rsiling,  then  again,  as  if  to  reassure  her, 
he  called  out  gaily,  "  Mother,  look  tfp  and  iM 

Never  will  the  mother  forget  how  her  fair 
child   looked  at  that  moment;  be  seemed  the 
v<9ry  embodiment  of  innocent  joy,  and  stran 
gers,  even  called  him  lovely. 

When  least  we  dream  of  danger  it  is  often 
near.  They  were  approaching  «ii^tb^  bott;  ^ 
they  went  too  near,  they  hit,  and  the  shook 
was  followed  by  wild  cries  of  terror,  and  fnM. 
tic  running  hither  and  thither.  But  the  boats 
were  little  damaged  and  passed  Without  anoth- 
er shock. 

"All  right!  no  harm  done  !"  "keep  quiet! ' 
eried  stentorian  voices,  a2d  the  panic  strick- 
en people  grew  ealm. 

But  where  uhu  lUOt  WeUUr  ?  The  railing  to 
which  he  had  been  clinging  had  been  torn 
away,  and  with  beaming  face,  and  laughter  on 
his  lips,  he  had  vanished  beneath  the  still  wa- 
ters. 

With  straining  eyes  and  fearfully  beating 
hearts  they  waited  to  see  the  sweet  duld  rise» 
but  his  hat  was  aU  the  trace  they  could  find. 
Beneath  the  river's  mirror-like  surftice,  there 
was  a  swift,  deep  current »  and  little  Walter 
drifted  away  fifom  the  firiends  that  loved  him 
so. 
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In  the  midst  c^  health,  of  Joy,  and  apparent 
safety,  death  with  lightning-like  stroke  had 
torn  a  beloved  one  from  life.  The  scene  was 
indescribably  harrowing.  The  whole  oompany 
was  plnnged  into  profound  grief,  and  bitter 
tears  supplanted  smiles. 

But  the  father,  the  mother,  the  mster,  the 
brother!  our  pen  fldters  and  cannot  portray 
their  anguish. 

Homeward  bound;  with  one  dear  child  lost, 
one  sweet  Toice  hushed,  one  beautiful  ihoe  yell- 
ed beneath  tiie  stHl  waters.  *  Homeward  bound ! 
soon  the  tired  children  would  calmly  sleep  on 
thdr  couches  over  which  fbnd  mothers  would 
soothingly  bend,  at  they  thought  of  youBg 
llf  alter  in  his  cold,  deep,  unquiet  bed. 

Walter's  friends  returned  to  a  desolate  home. 
The  poor  mother  was  distracted,  almost  derang- 
ed by  her  terrible  sorrow.  The  thought  of  leay- 
ing  €he  child  of  her  love  to  sleep  in  the  river 
was  torturing  beyond  endurance. 

Alas,  grieving  mother,  on  earth  there  is  no 
balm  for  thy  wounds!  Walter's  good-night  kiss 
will  no  more  be  pressed  like  a  benediction  on 
thy  lips,  and  thy  aching  heart  will  ever  miss 
him  in  the  circle  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  God  is  thy  oomlbrt;  he  loves  and  pities 
ti&ee. 

Little  Walter  did  not  rest  in  the  river,  nor  in 
the  grave  to  which  they  afterwards  bore  him 
Without  a  pang  the  smiling,  sinless  child  was 
taken  f^om  the  earthly  festival  to  a  higher,  bet- 
ter, and  more  glorious  festival  in  heaven. 

'*  Mother,  look  up  and  see  me  !**  Hearest 
thou  not  that  voice,  sad  moUier,  eager,  trium- 
phant and  reassuring  7 

Does  it  not  come  to  thee  in  the  busy  day 
time  when  his  presence  is  the  one  thing  for 
which  thy -soul  yeameth?  and  in  the  dark 
night  when  thou  art  alone  with  thy  sorrow? 

**  Mother  t  look  up  and  eee  me!" 

Listen,  and  look  up.  It  is  an  angel*s  Toioe 
that  calleth  thee.  l%y  child  has  passed  through 
the  river  of  death,  and  on  the  other  shore  of 
the  better  land  he  waiteth  fbr  thee. 

'*  Mother ,  look  up  and  tee  me*** 

M.  8.  D. 
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Agnes  Stanhope ;  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 
By  Miss  Martha  Remiok.  Boston  :  James 
M.  Usher,  Publisher,  3*7  ComhilL  1862.  pp. 
444. 

This  new  work  by  one  who  has  long  and  ac- 
ceptablgr  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Repos- 


itory, hat  taken  us  by  surprise.  Favorably  as 
we  had  judged  of  its  author  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  so  finished  and  complete  an  effort. 
The  plot  is  elaborate  and  the  interest  remarka- 
bly sustained  to  the  very  close  of  the  volume. 
The  type  is  exoellent,  and  the  characters  de- 
lineated with  no  £seble  hand,  and  we  congrat] 
ulate  the  author  on  having  produced  a  book 
that  will  be  read  with  profound  interest  and 
win  her  multitudes  of  admirers.  Mr,  Usher 
has  done  his  part  well,  giving  the  work  a 
handsome  and  most  presentable  dress.  Success 
to  both  author  and  publisher. 

Queen  Ix>ye  and  the  Fairies.  By  Susan  E. 
Wbieton.  New  York  :  Henry  Lyon,  Publish- 
er, No.  476  Broadway,  1863.    61mo.  pp.  79. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book,  consist- 
ing of  several  sprightiy  and  delightful  little 
stories,  oaloulated  to  interest  and  improve  the 
thousand  little  readers  we  bespeak  for  it  Its 
author  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  able  and 

respected  clergymen. 

• 

The  Universalist  Almanac  for  1863.  A.  B. 
Oroeh,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Boston : 
Tompkins  &  Co. 

This  old  and  usefbl  annual  makes  its  ap- 
pearance the  present  year  in  good  time,  and 
with  the  usual  variety  of  information.  The 
Almanac  presents  the  only  statistics  of  the  de- 
nomination, which  we  have.  They  have  been 
coUeoted  with  great  pidna-taking  and  care 
through  years  of  persevering  industry,  and  are 
worthy  of  general  confidence.  Errors,*  how- 
ever, in  a  work  of  this  kind,  can  be  altogether 
avoided  by  no  efibrts  or  care.  Our  clergymen 
are  so  migratory  in  their  habits  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  that  a  yolume  which  ap- 
pears only  once  a  year  should  invariably  suc- 
ceed in  tracing  them  to  their  present  locality. 
The  almanac  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and  should 
be  ibund  in  every  Universalist  family  in  the 
country. 

The  denomination  is  now  represented  b  y  one 
United  States  Convention  ;  twenty- three  State 
Conventions  ;  eighty-nine  Associations  ;  twelve 
hundred  ami  one  churches  or  Societies  ;  nine 
hundred  and  fifteen  Meeting  Houses,  and  seven 
hundred  and  three  preachers.  While  the 
British  Provinces  have  one  Association,  thir 
teen  Societies  ;  nme  Meeting  Houses,  and  nine 
Preachers.  For  a  denomination  that  took  its 
rise  only  a  little  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  and 
has  fbught  its  way  against  every  form  of  op- 
position, this  may  be  regarded  as  a  respectable 
exhibit. 
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THE  8TAB,  AJTD  THE  WISE  MSSIT.       By  A.  6.  LAmii. 

Old  SootUsh  Air.    "  Oh  an*  j«  irera  dcud.'*  Adapted  hj  Una  ANNIB  JOHNSON. 


•     •   •       ""^    •         *        •  •  •    cre$*: 


^^^^^^^m^^^^ 


1.  Lo!  why  that  Star,  bo  toft  and  bright  Above  Its  Slaten  of  the  night, Why  ■hines  it  into  loddMi  right,  Now 
2.  And  who  thoea  Men  in  Persian  guise.  With  beads  ereot,and  earnest  eyes,  Who  scan  the  stranger  of  the  sUea,And 
8.  That  Star.tho*  now  ta*en  up  on  high,8tiil  beams  to  as  in  Bethlem's  sky* And  Undies  tbere,on  erery  eye,  Baeh 


^^^m^W^^^^w 


^^m^^^^^^^m^ 


s^gf^'io^i^ 


first  the  dark    a  -  doming  ?  And  on  their  ooorsee      as    they  go.  Why  stiU  and  steadlkst  fUls  its  glow,1Ip. 

paose  to  mark  its  standing  ?  They  stoop  beneath  the  eares,  and,  see.  The  lordly  men,  who*  kings  mi^t  be,Art 

time  we  read  the     sto  -  ry,  And,  greater  tlian  the   wise  men,  we,  For  when    it    shlnss  on  us,  we  see  Tb« 


rggii^ji^iig 


ipi^p 


^|jjE:il^£#g{ 


T    f    f 


mms^Mm 


,      1      ^ 


m 


•    on  that  quiet  home  below,  A  marrf  1  and  a    warning  ? 

kneeHng  by  a  woman^s  knee, A  Babe,their  hearts  oommanding. 
Christ  that  lies  on  Mary's  knee,  Is  loo,  the  Christ  of  Glory. 


3? 


s® 


t 


f       •      ere*.  ^""^ 


fzi^ 


*  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  early  tradition  of  the  Churoh.  that  they  really  were  khigs.  Aeeordlng  to  tbm 
legend,  they  were  three  in  number,  a  thought  suggested  doubtless  by  the  three-fbld  gin?  they  offered ;  %nd 
their  names  were  Melchior,  Oaspar,  and  Balthasar.  They  were  supposed  to  represent  respeetivety,  the  thrve 
groups  of  mankind ;  Melchior  the  fhmily  of  Shem,  or  the  Asiatics,  Balthaaar,  that  of  Japhet,  or  th^  Kuropeans, 
and  Qai^par  that  of  Ham.    In  the  art  of  the  Midages.  Gasper  Is  depicted  as  an  Bthiop. 

Tlie  fancy  of  their  being  Kings,  wa«  sanctioned,  if  indeed  it  were  not  suggested,  by  Is.  Lx.  8:  ♦*  and  the 
Gentiles  flhiUl  come  to  thy  light,  and  Kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rislog."  The  Festival  of  the  EpiphaoT, 
^^serred  in  eommemoraUon  of  the  Adoradon  of  the  Wise  Men,  was  most  commonly  called.  The  Feast  of  th« 
Three  Kings.  A.  0.  L. 
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MY  SEGMD  THOUaHT. 

BT  MBS.  OAEOLINB  A.  BOULB. 

"  There  —  UU  dmfi  !  "—and  I  drop 
ped  mj  pen  nerveusly  and  pushed  back 
tbe  ink-stand  with  such  a  quiok,  isopatient 
movement,  that  I  nearly  upset  its  contents 
upon  my  sealed  letter.  Then  I  left  my 
chair,  and  clenching  my  hands  till  my  fin- 
ger-nails wore  halH^iicles  in  my  palms, 
and  beating  my  bosom  till  it  was  sore  and 
crimson,  I  paced  to  and  fro  in  my  cham- 
ber from  midnight  until  dawn.  There 
was  no  one  to  listen  to  my  footfidls,  no 
one  to  bo  disturbed  by  the  tramp,  tramp, 
tranp  of  my  busy  feet. 

I  dwelt  fdone  in  the  old  farm-bouse,  all 
alone,  save  for  the  watch  dog|  that^lay 
curled  upon  the  tiger-skin  befo%  the  great 
front^door,  and  the  cat  that  nestled  down 
dose  to  the  warm  ashes  of  the  kitchen 
hearthstone.  I  had  no  relative  in  the 
'  wide  world.  My  grand£fither  had  died 
tiiree  months  before.  My  grandmother 
had  followed  him  within  twenty-four 
hoon.  **  In  death  they  were  not  divid- 
ed." Father  and  mother  I  had  never 
known.  Both  had  been  taken  away  from 
me  while  I  was  yet  in  the  tenderest  days 
of  baby-hood.  Brother  or  sister,  they  did 
not  leave  me,  nor  undo,  nor  aunt,  nor 
ooosin,  for  both  had  been  only  children, 
and  their  wedded  life  but  a  couple  of 
years.  I,  an  only  child,  an  orphan,  was 
takan  to  the  hearts  and  hearth  of  my 
standpaienlB,  snd  loved  as  an  only  child 
us  loved. 

Alone  in  die  old  farm-house  t  People 
13 


wondered  how  I  could  bear  to  stay  there, 
and  pitied  me,  so  lonely,  so  miserable ! 
Pity  f  I  did  not  need  it ;  at  least,  till 
now,  I  had  not  I  had  not  been  lonely. 
I  had  not  been  miserable.  Why  should 
I  be  lonely  ?  Buay  people  never  are,  and 
I  was  very  busy.  Thie,  the  &rmer  who 
dwelt  in  the  red  cottage  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  took  all  the  care  of  the  &nn  off  my 
mind,  and  the  fEirmer*s  wife  tended  my 
dairy,  and  did  my  washing  and  ironing, 
and  on  cleaning  days,  assisted  me  up 
stairs  and  down,  with  broom  and  brush, 
mop  and  pail.  Yet  I  was  busy.  I  al- 
lowed no  one  to  toU  in  the  flower  garden, 
save  myself,  and  to  keep  it  in  the  order  I 
kept  it,  took  many  an  hour  each  week. 
No  weeds  struggled  for  existence  through 
those  gravelled  walks,  none  throve  in  my 
rich  beds  and  borders.  No  drooping 
vines  trailed  on  the  grounds,  no  faded 
flowers  scattered  unsi^tly  leaves  over  the 
snowy  pebbles.  I  bad  my  grapes  and  fruit 
trees,  and  I  pruned  and  scraped  and  dug 
about  them  every  day.  I  had  strawberry 
beds,  and  currant  bushes,  and  ra^berry 
vines,  and  a  blackberry  arbor,  which  I 
weeded  and  trinmied  and  plucked.  I  had 
my  poultry,  too,  a  whole  yard  full  of  pets ; 
snowy  geese,  and  brown  dudes,  and  fan- 
tailed  turkevs,  and  gay  cocks,  and  gray 
hens,  and  brood  after  brood  of  tender 
chicks.  I  had  my  cosset  lamb,  and  my 
snow  white  heifer,  and  my  bonny  black 
pny,  who  would  let  no  one  saddle  hun  or 
bridle  him  but  myself.  Lonely,  indeed  ! 
And  then,  indoors,  I  had  my  books,  shelf 
after  shelf  full ;  and  my  weekly  mail,  with 
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its  papers,  magazines  and  latest  pablica- 
tions,  and  my  piano  and  guitar,  and — my 
thoughts,  my  bright,  beautiful,  glorious 
thoughts,  for  they  were  so,  even  when  I 
thought  of  the  dear  ones  who  had  passed 
away,  for,  to  me,  they  were  not  dead, 
cnly  translated,  earth  exchanged  for 
heaven. 

Miserable  I  and  wherefore  ?  Those 
who  do  good  are  never  miserable,  and  I, 
in  my  feeble  way^  strove  to  do  good. 
There  was  a  revolutionary  pensioner  lived 
not  far  from  me,  a  very  old  man,  of 
course ;  he  was  blind,  and  deaf  in  one 
ear,  and  lame  in  both  legs.  He  lived 
with  a  grandchild,  who,  burdened  with  a 
large  family  of  fatherless  children,  could 
not  do  muidi  for  him.  True,  she  kept  his 
clothes  neat,  and  his  person  clean ;  and 
helped  him  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  and 
bacK  again  at  night,  and  fed  him  three 
times  a  day.  But  she  had  no  time  to 
read  to  him,  to  talk  to  him  or  sing  to  him. 
i,  made  it  a  rule,  rain  or  shine,  to  go  to 
that  old  man.  If  a  fair  day,  I  helped  him 
out  of  doors,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  little 
garden.  He  could  not  see  the  glory  of 
the  summer-time,  but  he  could  feel  the 
genial  sunshine,  as  it  streamed  over  his 
wrinkled  *&ce,  and  settled  in  his  white 
hair,  and  vnth  his  one  ear  he  could  hear 
the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  rustle  of  the 
winds.  I  would  gather  him  flowers,  and 
as  he  smelled  them,  beg  of  him  a  story  of 
the  olden  time,  and  make  the  old  man 
happy  by  the  easemess  with  which  I  lis- 
tened to  him.  If  the  day  was  cloudy,  I 
drew  a  ohair  close  to  him,  and  read  to  him 
the  stirring  news  of  the  week,  of  battle, 
defeat,  or  victory,  and  sung  him  diose  pa- 
triotic songs,  which  our  loyal  Northmen 
chant  in  unison,  as  they  go  down  to  their 
camp  grounds,  in  the  fair  but  guilty 
South. 

"  Gt)d  bless  you,  my  little  girl,"  the 
old  maa  would  say,  in  parting,  "you 
would  make  a  good  soldier  s  wife."  Mis- 
erable I  with  that  blessing  gathered  to  my 
heart  I 

There  was  an  old  bed-ridden  woman  in 
our  midst,  a  poor,  feeble  thing,  who  had 
not  stood  upon  her  feet  for  twenty  years. 
Her  son's  widow  ministered  to  her  in  her 
way;  that  is,  she  kept  the  linen  on  the 


bed  white  as  snow,  and  changed  her  cap 
and  gown  twice  a  week,  and  brought  her  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  dish  of  simple  food  three 
times  a  day.  But  she  had  no  time  to 
gather  her  flowers,  no  money  to  buy  her 
fruits,  and  was  too  ignorant  to  read  to  her. 
/  rifled  my  garden  of  my  choicest  buds 
and  flowers  every  day,  and  •  carried  them 
to  that  poor  woman.  I  gave  her  my  ear- 
liest dish  of  strawberries,  and  my  first  bas- 
ket of  grapes.  I  talked  to  her,  read  to 
her,  sung  to  her,  and  when  I  got  a  new 
engraving  or  picture,  hung  it  on  the  wall 
at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  let  it  stay 
there  till  I  had  a  fresh  one.  "  Ood  bless 
you,  my  dear  child,"  she  would  say,  each 
day,  ''you  are  like  an  angel  to  me." 
Miserable,  with  that  blessing  sounding  in 
my  ears  I 

Our  minister's  wife  was  a  weakly  orear 
ture,  and  with  no  help  and  three  amali 
children,  often  at  her  wits'  end  how  to  get 
along.  I  dill  good  to  her  in  my  way.  I 
would  happen  along  of  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  snatching  up  one  after  another  «f 
the  bothering  little  ones,  stow  them  away 
in  my  pony  carriage,  and  cariy  them 
home  and  keep  them  till  I  knew  the  last 
garment  was  on  the  line,  and  the  kitchen 
not  only  mopped  but  diy.  Of  a  Tuesday 
I  would  call  and  start  her  and  Uie  minis- 
ter oflfin  the  same  carriage,  to  call  on 
some  parishioner,  and  while  they  were 
gone,^o  up  the  ironing  and  baking,  bdng 
careful  always  to  fill  my  satchel,  before 
I  left  home,  with  sugar,  spice,  butter  and 
effgs.  I  took  back  with  me,  many  a  ban-* 
die  of  plain  sewing,  and  sent  them,  too, 
some  bundles  fresh  from  the  store.  He 
had  no  bills  to  pay  for  denominational  pa- 
pers, magazines,  or  quarterlies;  the  ex- 
press man  left  him  many  a  new  book, 
while  his  study  table  was  always  well  sup- 
plied with  the  best  of  stationery,  and  ill 
those  little  et  ceteras  that  help  make  writ- 
ing easy.  **  God  bless  you,  you  are  our 
dearest  friend,"  they  would  often  say  to 
me ;  **  but  for  you,  how  should  we  get 
along?"  Miserable,  with  that  blessing 
on  my  head !  Miserable,  when  I  knew 
the  poor,  the  sickly,  the  infirm,  the  very 
old  and  the  very  young,  loved  and  bleseed 
me !  No,  I  was  neither  lonely  nor  mise- 
rable.   At  least,  I  had  not  been,  uatil 
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twelve  hours  ago.  Heavens  I  what  had  I 
not  lived,  through,  in  that  little  space  of 
time.  Tears  have  not  seemed  bO  long  as 
each  of  those  slow-dragging  hours.  And 
the  to  came  /    How  could  I  face  it  ? 

, On  mj  grandfather's 

farm  was  a  spot  known  as  the  most  famous 
camping  ground  in  all  that  section  of  the 
State.  It  embraced  an  area  of  manj 
acres,  was  sheltered  on  two  sides  by  a 
dense  woodland,  the  lofty  mountains,  grey 
and  mossy,  breaking  the  wind  and  storm 
of  the  north,  while  its  southern  aspect  was 
made  like  a  fair  picture,  by  a  broad, 
deep-rolling  river,  with  banks  of  purest 
pebbles.  A  waterfall  glided  down  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  old  mountain,  with  the 
ehime  of  silver  bells,  and  glistened  through 
the  green,  gently  sloping  meadow,  like  a 
string  of  pearls.  On  Ae  side  of  the  river 
the  turnpike,  hard  and  dusty,  stretched 
along  the  bank,  while  beyond  it  wei-e 
Bweet-smolling  clover  fields  and  green  pas- 
tares  and  ruddy  orchards,  and  brown 
fkrm-houses,  and  away  in  the  distance,  the 
white  cottages  of  the  pleasant  village,  with 
Hfl  single  spire  pointing  upward,  in  mute 
bat  expressive  language. 

My  great-grand&ther  had  been  an  en- 
thusiastic Methodist,  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, had'  not  failed  to  assemble  the  mem- 
bers of  his  church  for  miles  and  miles 
around,  at  that  pleasant  place,  in  what 
they  called  camp-meeting,  always  enter- 
taining the  elders  at  the  old  farm-house, 
and  supplying  from  there,  too,  the  miscel- 
laneous crowd  with  all  the  forgotten  ne- 
cessaries of  camp-life.  On  his  death-bed 
he  requhred  of  my  grandfather,  his  only 
heir,  a  fervent  promise  that  he  would  nev- 
er, in  his  life-time,  desecratB  that  hallowed 
spot  by  plough  or  harrow,  but  keep  it  sa- 
cked to  the  Lord  and  hfl  holy  people. 
My  grandfiither  never  wavered  in  the 
pledge  given  to  his  dying  parent,  and, 
though  in  the  course  of  time,  he  embraced 
a  broader,  and  more  beneficent  faith,  one 
which  trusts  in  God  as  the  Universal  Fath- 
er, and  looks  upon  every  man,  be  his 
ildn  red,  black  or  white,  as  a  brother,  on 
ioB  way  to  the  same  wide  heiven,  he  nev- 
er fiuled  to  invite  the  members  of  his  for- 
Bier  church  to  their  annual  re-union  on 
Hkmt  fiivorite  spot,  and,  as  in  fbrmer  times. 


showered  upon  them  the  hospitalities  of 
the  broad  hearth  and  ample  larder  of  his 
home.  "  They  are  no  less  my  brothers," 
he  would  say.  "  If  I  was  good  to  them, 
when  my  heart  was  cramped  by  a  narrow 
creed,  shall  I  not  be  better  to  them  than 
ever,  now  that  my  creed  is  limitless  as 
God's  love  ?'*  Blessed,  old  man !  I  can 
see  him  now,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  and 
going  to  and  fro  among  the  white  tents, 
stopping  at  each  door-way  to  shake  hands 
with  the  occupants,  and  inquire  if  they 
did  not  need  something  from  the  old  farm- 
house. 

Veiy  soon  after  our  President's  first 
proclamation,  calling  upon  the  loya 
North  for  seventy  thousand  men  to  sup- 
press the  unholy  rebellion  which  his  pred- 
ecessor and  his  treacherous  cabinet  had 
suffered  to  thrive  till  it  was  a  monster  of 
such  distorted  shape  and  awfril  growth, 
that  it  chilled  our  hearts*  only  to  Uiiuk  of 
it;  as  we  sat  beside  our  hearth-stone, 
grandfather,  grandmother  and  I,  talking 
as  men  and  women  talked  then,  with 
clenched  hands,  tearful  eyes,  and  eloquent 
tongues,  we  were  waited  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee of  our  townsmen.  Word  had 
come,  they  said,  that  a  regiment  of  sot 
diers  were  ordered  to  our  place  as  a  ren- 
dezvous, and  they  had  called  to  know  if 
my  grandfather  was  willing  they  should 
occumr  the  old  camping  ground. 

"Willing,"  exclaim^  the  old  man,, 
starting  from  his  arm  chair,  "willing  — 
what  do  you  come  and  ask  me  for  t  Am 
I  not  a  patriot  ?  did  not  my  father  fight 
for  his  country,  in  the  days  of  the  Revo^ 
lution,  and  did  not  I  bleed  for  it  in  the 
war  of  1812?  Willing  I  God  knows  I 
am.  If  the  old  house  was  large  enough,, 
I'd  tabe  them  all  in  here.  Yes>  yes.. 
Tell  the  brave  fellows  to  come  on.  Were, 
thirty  years  stricken  from  my  own  life,  I'd 
join  them,  too ;  join  them,  ani  ftiye  the 


*Th6  astoelate  editor,  and  she  alone,  is  re^^ 
sponsible  for  this  idea.  I  haie  always  believed 
and  always  shall,  that  if  Buohanan  had  order- 
ed M^or  Anderson  to  shell  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton t»i  the  beginning  ^  sheW  it  so  thoronghly 
that  every  man,  woman  and  ohikl  in  it,  should 
have  been  blown  to  atoms,  this  rebellion  would 
never  have  throve  as  it  has.  For  the  lack  of. 
that  stem,  but  rigorous  meMure  the  North  is 
sad  with  widows  and  oiphana.  and.  the  call  is. 
still,  Moaa,  mokb.  o.  a.  s. 
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rebels  what  we're  twice  given  old  Eng- 
land. Yes,  jes ;  write  to  them  at  once, 
and  'Belle,"  turning  to  me,  **8it  down  at 
once  and  write  to  the  Colonel,  in  my 
name,  who  is  he?  "  turning  to  the  guests, 
— **  what  I  Spencer ;  not  Archibald  Spen- 
cer, of  Fairfield  Centre,  the  grandson  of 
mj  old  companion  in  arms !  Ah  !  he  is 
like  him  or  like  his  grandfather  !  'Belle, 
'Belle,  if  you  were  only  a  boy  now  !  I'd 
have  you  in  the  army  within  twenty  four 
hours,  and  if  you  didn't  fight  like  a  brave 
man,  when  you  i  cached  the  South,  I'd — 
I'd—" 

'*  But  you  know  I  would,  grandfather ; 
what  shall  I  write  to  Colonel  Spencer  ?  " 
I  was  already  at  the  desk,  with  my  paper 
spread  before  me,  and  my  pen  dipped  in 
the  ink. 

*'  Tell  him,  'Belle,  that  I,  I,  who  knew 
and  loved  his  grandfather  as  a  brother, 
that  I  invite  him  to  make  my  house  his 
home  while  he  stays  here,  and  that  I  ex- 
pect he  will  do  it,  too,  and  that  I  want  he 
should  bring  with  him  all  the  officers  the 
old  house  will  hold.  Tell  him,  I've  no 
life  to  give  for  my  country  —  once  I  gave 
it,  gave  it  freely,  but  it  was  spared  to 
me  ;  I  almost  wish  it  had  not  been,  since 
I  have  lived  to  see  this  day ;  no  life,  but 
I  have  money — and  it  shall  flow  as  freely 
as  if  it  were  my  blood,  and  I  under  the 
cannon  of  the  traitors.  Yes,  'Belle,  my 
country  shall  have  what  it  needs,  if  it 
takes  every  cent  of  my  property,  and 
leaves  you  a  beggar." 

*'  Let  it  go,  grandfather,"  I  said, 
proudly.  ♦*  letter  a  beggar  on  the  soil  of 
freedom,  than  a  rich  man's  grandchild, 
under  Southern  despotism ;  "  and  I  wrote 
my  letter  and  despatched  it  within  the 
hour.  Then  I  hastened  to  th«  village, 
and  hired  a  couple  of  strong  women  and 
a  rugged  man  and  a  hearty  boy,  to  come 
down  to  the  farm-house,  and  help  me  pre- 
pare for  our  soldier  friends. 

If  ever  girl  worked  with  a  will,  it  was 
I,  at  that  time.  I  could  not  fight  my 
country's  battles,  but  I  could  labor  for 
the  brave  ones  who  were  on  their  way  for 
that  glorious  duty,  and  from  dawn  till 
midnight  I  wrought  for  them  in  parlor, 
chamber  and  kitchen. 

They  came,  and  a  splendid  looking  set 


of  men  they  were ;  so  splendid  that  I  could 
hardly  utter  the  words  of  welcome  that 
quivered  on  my  lips,  for  thinking  of  how 
they  might  look  only  a  few  weeks  hence ; 
blood-stained  and  pallid  on  the  field  d 
war. 

*'  This  is  my  grandchild,"  said  the 
aged  host,  as  he  omred  my  hand  to  Cok>- 
nel  Spencer.  "  I  was  always  sorry  she 
wasn't  a  boy,  but  never  so  much  so  as 
now.     She  can't  be  a  soldier,  but" — 

"  She  may  perhaps  be  a  soldier's  wife^" 
said  the  young  Colonel,  with  delicate  galr 
lantry,  as  he  clasped  my  hand  ;  then  ob- 
serving my  confusion,  he  added  gently, 
*'  our  country  has  need  of  patriotic  women  - 
as  well  as  brave  men,  and  your  erand* 
child,  sir,  I  know  will  prove  herself  one 
of  them." 

.  .  .  A  month !  The  regiment 
had  been  quartered  there  a  month.  It  is 
not  many  days,  that  space  of  time,  and 
yet  the  heart  can  learn  much,  can  suffer 
and  enjoy  exquisitely.  My  heart  bad 
learned  a  deal,  learned  to  love  the  yonns 
Colonel,  with  a  love  that  I  never  dreamed 
of  previously,  and  with  that  knowledge 
had  come  the  most  intense  enjoyment. 
Heaven  I  it  was  here,  in  this  old  farm- 
house, in  that  parlor,  at  eventide,  when, 
his  active  labors  on  the  camp  ground  over, 
he  stood  by  the  piano,  and  wi^  flute  in 
hand,  joined  me  in  those  old  ballads  that 
mj  grandparents  loved  so  well  to  hear. 
Heaven  !  it  was  all  about  me. 

But  I  did  not  realize  all  that  my  heart 
had  learned,  or  if  I  had,  I  did  not  own  it 
to  myself,  till  the  thirtieth  day  had  come. 
The  old  people  had  retired  early  that  eve- 
ning, somewhat  indisposed.  I  sat  alone 
in  the  parlor,  waiting  —  for  whom  ?  I 
should  have  blushed  had  any  one  asked 
me.  My  heart  gave  a  sudden  start  A 
footfall  halted  at  the  door.  The  knob 
turned,  and  bome  one  came  in.  I  did  not 
turn  my  face  from  the  fire-place,  nor  lif| 
my  eyes  from  the  needle-case  I  was 
threading,  but  I  knew  it  was  the  Colonel. 

He  came  in  quietly  and  sat  down  bj 
ihe  little  stand  and  shaded  his  eyes. 

'*  Are  you  ill  ?  "'  I  asked  gently,  after 
a  while,  for  the  silence  was  embarrassing. 

•*  Oh,  no." 

"  Wearied." 
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"No." 

•'  Yes/*  and  he  pnt  down  his  hand  and 
i^wed  me  his  handsome  features,  plain- 
ly, clearly.  He  was  sad.  I  knew  it  by 
the  cloud  upon  his  brow,  the  shadow  in 
htt)  eyes,  and  the  quiver  on  his  lips. 

I  strove  to  say,  what  is  the  matter,  but 
the  words  were  strangled  in  my  throat, 
strangled  by  a  sob  that  seemed  to  well  up 
fit>m  my  heart's  deepest  fountain. 

**  I  ought  not  to  be  sad — I  ought  to  be 
glad — glad  that  the  hour  is  drawing  nigh 
w^en  I  can  serve  my  country  as  a  patriot 
should.  Isabel,"  he  always  called  me  so ; 
.  k  was  grandfather's  wish.  *•  Isabel,  we 
have  received  onr  marching  orders.  A 
week  from  to-day  we  shall  leave  for 
Washington." 

The  room  grew  cloudy,  the  light  of  the 
two  wax  candles  on  die  stand  faded  first 
into  stars  and  then  into  utter  gloom.  My 
breath  came  in  gasps,  my  head  ached,  my 
keart  gave  a  quick  throb,  and  then  —  I 
knew  nothing  till  I  opened  my  eyes  in  the 
porch,  and  found  myself  in  CoL  Spenoer^s 
arms. 

"  Darling,  darling  Isabel,"  were  the 
first  words  I  heard,  and  the  quick  ex- 
clamation, "  she  is  better ;  she  lives, 
thank  God  ;  my  own,  my  own." 

Life  came  to  me  with  those  words ;  life 
and  strength,  and  I  lifted  my  head  from 
his  bosom.  He  looked  me  full  in  the  faca^ 
The  moonlight  was  brilliant  I  could  see 
as  by  day.  I  needed  no  more  words,  I 
knew  by  that  look  that  I  was  beloved. 

We  did  not  go  back  to  the  parlor  for 
diree  hours,  but  wandered  up  and  down 
the  garden.  When  we  did  go  back,  I 
was  the  promised  wife  of  Colonel  Spencer. 

•*  I  will  see  your  grandfather  early  in 
the  rooming,"  he  said  to  me,  as  we  parti- 
ed  for  the  night.  ''  It  is  asking  much,  I 
know :  his  one  pet  lamb,  his  one  singing 
bird,  his  one  fair  pearl ;  were  I  anything 
bnt  a  soldier,  I  should  hardly  dare  beg 
fi>r  so  much  ;  but  he  said  to  me-,  when  I 
came,  he  would  refuse  me  nothing.  Good 
night,  darling ;  don't  dream  of  battle 
fields,  now !  " 

Dream  I  I  do  not  believe  I  slept  at  all. 
Did  ever  a  young  girl  sleep  on  me  night 
of  her  betrothal  Y 


Qrandfether,  grandmother,  and  the  Co- 
lonel were  in  the  parlor  when  I  entered  it 
the  next  morning.  It  was  so  eariy  that  I 
was  not  looking  for  them  yet.  I  stood  on 
the  threshold,  shy  and  blushing.  He,  my 
lover,  came  proudly  forwai^d  and  took  my 
hand,  and  led  me  to  the  aged  dear  ones. 
We  knelt  before  them,  and  I  felt  two 
pairs  of  tremulous  hands  upon  my  head, 
atid  I  heard  two  tremulous  voices  say, 
*'  take  her,  and  as  you  cherish  her  so  may 
God  bless  you." 

'*  Did  I  not  say,  when  I  first  saw  her, 
she  might  be  a  soldier's  wife,"  said  my 
betrothed, 'as  we  rose  and  stood  beside  the 
aged  pair. 

'•  Aye,  aye,"  answered  my  grandfeth- 
er,  **  it  is  almost  as  good  as  having  a  sol- 
dier son,  to  have  a  soldier  son-in-law." 

What  a  short  week  I  How  soon  the 
hour  of  parting  came  !  That  hour  —  can 
I  write  of  it  ?  No.  no.  By  the  tears  that 
drop  upon  this  page,  I  cannot.  Ye  moth- 
ers who  have  parted  fh)m  your  precious 
boys,  ye  wives,  you  who  have  saiJ  fere- 
well  to  your  loved  husbands,  ye  maidens, 
who  have  wept  on  your  lovers*  breasts  as 
the  drum  sounded,  ye  know  what  the 
heart  suffers  when  the  dear  one  goes  from 
you  to  the  Southern  camp.  That  pressure 
of  the  hand,  will  it  be  the  last :  that  brok- 
en word,  will  it  be  the  last?  that  kiss, 
damp  with  tears,  tremulous  with  sobs, 
heart  rushing  up  to  heart !  O,  Heaven  ! 
that  men  and  women  should  suffer  so  be- 
cause of  treason  in  our  land  1 

He  was  gone.  I  was  brave,  as  I  had 
promised  him  I  would  be.  I  stood  upon 
the  porch,  between  my  grandparents,  till 
the  long  train  was  out  of  sight,  waving  a 
star-spangled  banner  all  the  time.  Then 
drawing  my  hand  rapidly  across  my  eyes, 
to  drive  back  the  tears  that  were  blinding 
thum,  I  went  resolutely  into  the  kitchen, 
boiled  a  nice  custard,  and  turning  it  into 
a  china  bowl,  put  on  my  bonnet  and 
shawl  and  carried  it  over  to  my  bed-rid- 
den patient.  I  sat  by  her  side  a  full 
hour,  desoribing  how  the  soldiers  looked, 
as  they  marched  away:  telling  her  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  reading  her  a  chap- 
ter from  a  favorite  book.     From  thence  I 
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went  to  my  old  Bevolutionary  pensioner. 
I  found  him  all  excitement,  and  listened 
to  a  story  I  had  heard  bim  tell  for  twenty 
times  and  more  of  that  old,  old  time,  when 
our  fathers  with  their  blood,  bought  the 
freedom  which  our  Southern  brothers  now 
trample  on  so  sorely.  From  there  I  went 
to  the  parsonage.  I  knew  our  minister's 
wife  had  a  new  dress  to  make.  I  cut  and. 
basted  it,  and  made  the  skirt  before  I 
went  home.  There  again,  I  made  tea  for 
the  old  folks,  read  and  sung  to  them,  and 
helped  them  to  bed. 

Alone  in  the  parlor,  the  parlor,  so  beau- 
tiful with  its  memories,  did  I  give  way  to 
grief?  No,  no.  I  thought  of  him,  my 
lover ;  he  would  have  no  time  to  be  sad 
now,  and  I  would  not  take  time.  No,  no. 
But  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  him,  wrote 
as  I  would  have  talked  had  he  been  be- 
side me,  my  hand  clasped  in  his,  my  head 
resting  against  his  bosom.  And  every 
night  afterwards  I  wrote,  and  thrice  a 
week  mailed  him  the  closely  written 
sheets.  Thrice  a  week,  too,  I  heard  from 
him.  Sometimes  the  letter  was  long, 
every  page  full  as  it  could  hold ;  some- 
times it  was  brief,  written  with  a  pencil, 
the  paper  resting  on  the  palm  of  nis  left 
hand,  but  always  it  was  precious,  **  ten- 
der and  true." 

Time  passed;  summer,  autumn  and 
winter.  Once  in  that  time,  he  came  to 
me.  He  was  wounded,  a  fever  set  in, 
and  they  afterwards  gave  him  a  furlough 
of  thirty  days  to  recruit  in. 

"  You  must  get  me  well  in  half  the 
time,  darling,"  he  said  to  me,  when  I 
had  pillowed  his  head  upon  the  eo(&  in 
the  parlor,  and  thrown  my  own  shawl  over 
huB  shoulders.  '*  My  men  need  me — my 
country,  too." 

"  And  do  not  I  ?  "  I  spoke  involunta- 
rily. 

*•  Aye ;  and  bye-and-bye  you  shall 
have  me,  dearest.  But  my  country  is 
my  first  love,  and  just  now  she  needs  me 
more  than  even  this  little  one  does. 
You'll  be  a  true  soldier's  love,  now,  won't 
you,  Isabel,  and  nurse  me  as  by  magic? " 

I  was  so  faithful,  tender  and  watchful, 
that  in  two  weeks  he  was  able  to  rejoin 
his  regiment. 

Soon    afterward    there    came    weary 


watchings  for  me  at  home.  My  two  aged 
relatives  failed  all  at  once,  and  upon  me 
devolved  the  care  of  nursing  them.  They 
grew  childish  as  life  waned,  and  what  a 
mother  is  to  an  infimt  in  her  arms,  that 
had  I  to  be  to  them.  I  had  little  time  to 
worry  over  my  country's  struggle,  over 
my  lover's  trials  in  camp  and  on  field. 
Only  by  using  up  the  few  moments  that 
were  allowed  me  for  sleep,  could  I  man- 
age to  write  to  him. 

In  the  spring-time  —  the  second  spring 
of  this  rebellion,  my  great,  great  trial 
came.  Those  who  had  been  to  me  as 
father  and  mother,  passed  away,  and  as  I 
have  said,  within  twenty-lour  hours  of 
each  other.  Worn  out  with  care  and  la- 
bor, I  should  then  have  fainted  by  the 
way,  but  that  the  strong  arms  of  my  lover 
were  about  me.  He  came  to  me,  and 
taking  every  burden  from  me,  left  me 
time  to  weep. 

Three  weeks  he  stayed,  and  when  he 
parted,  said  to  me,  "  when  next  I  come, 
darling,  I  shall  take  you  with  me.  I 
WQi^uld  insist  upon  it  now,  but  you  are  not 
fit  for  our  roving,  camp  life.  I  give 
you  till  the  first  of  September  to  recruit 
in.  Be  busy,  now,  and  let  the  roses 
grow  &st  on  these  pale  cheeks,  and  the 
strength  come  quick  to  these  thin  fingers. 
Do  not  look  back,  but  forward.  You 
have  something  to  live  for,  yet." 

Something  to  live  for !  Aye,  indeed, 
•bad  I,  and  very  earnestly  did  I  strive  to 
get  well  again.  I  took  Ckd's  medicines, 
air,  light,  exercise,  and  each  summer  day, 
as  it  came  in,  found  me  better  and  strong- 
er. I  was  so  busy,  too.  Not  as  perhaps 
you  may  think,  in  making  up  rich  hii&L 
attire  ;  ah,  uo.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
women  to  sp^^nd  their  money  in  fine  dreRs. 
I  had  not  put  on  mourning  when  my 
grandparents  dif^d,  because  I  felt  that  the 
money  could  be  put  to  a  better  and  holier 
purpose,  and  with  that  feeling  I  took  it 
and  clothed  up  a  number  of  little  children* 
whom  the  war  had  made  fatherless,  I  did 
not  intend  to  purchase  a  single  new  dress 
for  my  wedding.  By-and-bye,  when 
peace  came  again,  (will  it  ever,  ever 
Qome  ?)  it  would  do  for  silks,  ^tins  and 
laces.  A  white  muslin  robe  that  had 
I  been  new  the  year  before  was  washed  up. 
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and  nicely  ironed  for  the  bridal  robe, 
while  the  rest  of  mj  attire  was  merely  al- 
tered so  much  so  as  was  needful,  for  the 
new,  strange  life  I  was  to  lead.  The 
money  which  in  other  days  I  would  have 
spent  for  a  trous9eau,  I  used  now  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  soldiers'  widows. 

Yet  I  was  busy.  I  or^nized  a  Sol- 
dier's Aid  Society,  and  went  to  every 
farm-house  and  cottage  in  the  township 
and  made  its  inmates  rummage  them  over 
from  cellar  to  garret  for  hospital  stores.  I 
sent  a  box  daily  by  express,  from  my  own 
pantry  and  garden,  to  the  regiment  of 
which  my  lover  was  Colonel,  with  injunc- 
tions to  use  it  at  once.  I  scraped  lint,  I 
made  bandages,  I  knit,  I  bouglit  a  sewing 
machine  and  learned  to  make  shirts  and 
drawers,  and  sheets  and  quilts  I  I  made 
cordials,  wines  and  preserves ;  I  dried  ber- 
ries, and  canned  fruit ;  I  packed  eggs  and 
butter — I — well,  I  did  everything  the 
Sanitary  Commission  wanted  I,  with  oth- 
ers, should  do,  and  a  hundred  things  it 
had  never  thought  of. 

The  first  of  August  came.  He  would 
hardly  know  me,  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
looked  in  the  mirror.  I  was  dressed  in 
my  riding  habit  and  hat,  and  held  a  seal- 
ed letter  in  my  hand.  I  always  went  to 
the  Post  Office  myself.  I  did  not  expect 
a  letter  from  my  lover  this  morning,  for  I 
had  had  a  long,  precious  one  the  day  be- 
fore, and  the  answer  I  had  concluded  «t 
daybreak.  No,  he  would  not  know  ra#, 
and  I  blushed  as  I  gazed  at  tiie  reflection 
of  my  fooe.  The  roses  had  bloomed  again 
upon  my  cheeks,  the  light  come  back  to 
my  eyes,  and  the  dimples  to  my  lips.  I 
was  no  longer  pale,  wan,  melancholy,  but 
&ir,  brilliant  and  happy.  I  had  a  merry 
eanter  to  the  village,  snatches  of  song 
ffushing  from  my  lips  all  the  way.  "  A 
letter  for  you,  to-day,  Miss  Isabel,"  said 
the  old  Post  Master,  as  I  was  turning 
away.  •*  From  camp,  too/'  he  continued, 
and  laughed,  as  he  noted  the  added  color 
that  flu^ted  to  my  face. 

"  From  camp/'  Yes,  I  saw  that  at  a 
glance ;  but  a  second  look  told  me  it  was 
not  from  Am.  What  had  happened  ?  I 
knew  a  battle  was  expected,  but  he  bad 
not  thou  >ht  his  division  would  be  engag- 
ed.    Had  it  been  ?    Was  he  wounded  — 


dead  —  dead  on  the  battle^eld  ?  0, 
Heaven ! 

A  few  rods  from  the  last  cottage  in  the 
village  was  a  little  copse  of  thrifty  oaks,  a 
shady,  sheltered  spot,  musical  with  the 
hum  of  insects  and  the  songs  of  birds ; 
and  here  I  had  been  wont  to  stop,  and 
alighting  from  my  pony,  seat  myself  on 
the  green  turf  and  read  my  letters.  But 
this  morning  I  flew  by  it  like  an  arrow, 
pausing  not  in  my  wild  flight,  till  I  was 
in  my  chamber  and  the  door  loidked  and 
bolted.  Then  I  tore  offithe  envelope, 
jerked  open  the  sheet,  and  read — what— 
0,  what!  Read  this!  That-^ Colonel 
Archibald  Spencer,  my  betrothed  lover, 
my  promised  husband,  was  already  a  mar* 
ried  man. 

The  writer  was  a  young  lieutenant,  one 
of  the  several  officers  who  had  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  my  grandfather.  He  wrote 
kindly,  pitifully,  and  offered  to  give  me 
the  fullest,  most  convincing  proofo  of  his 
assertions,  if  I  doubted  them. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  I  fainted  or 
not ;  life  for  an  hour  or  two  lost  its  vitali- 
ty though,  and  if  I  did  not  faint,  I  might 
as  well.  Then  came  the  re-action,  and  I 
suffered  as  only  those  have  suffered  who 
have  suddenly  wakened  from  a  reality  of 
bliss,  who  have  looked  into  heaven  and 
been  dashed  into  hell. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  those  hours  of  mise- 
ry. My  brain  reels,  and  my  heart  quiv- 
ers only  to  remember  them.  Pride  came 
to  my  aid  at  last  —  the  pride  of  woman ; 
woman  wronged  and  abused,  and  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  him,  to  Col.  Spencer, 
bidding  him  return  my  letters  by  the  next 
mail,  for  it  was  not  right  or  proper  that  a 
married  man  should  write  of  love  to  an 
old  friend's  grandchild. 

It  was  after  writing  that  letter  that  I 
walked  my  chamber  from  midnight  until 
dawn,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graphs of  this  narrative.  At  the  usual 
time  I  rode  down  to  the  Post  Office,  drop 
ped  my  letter,  and  received  one  from  Co- 
lonel Spencer.  For  a  moment,  only  a 
moment,  I  was  weak  enough  to  long  to 
open  it.  Aye,  I  was  weak  enough  to 
sigh  as  I  passed  the  oaken  copse.  Once 
at  home  again,  I  was  stem  as  a  Roman 
matron.     Gathering  together  all  the  love- 
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tokens  that  he  had  sent  me,  I  sealed  them 
up  in  a  box ;  the  letters  I  tied  together  in 
three  large  packages,  and  then,  went  he- 
roically to  mj  usual  labors,  never  falter- 
ing for  a  moment.  Only  at  eventide, 
when  I  drew  my  chair  up  to  the  little 
stand  in  the  parlor,  did  my  fortitude  for- 
sake me.  '  Ought  I  to  be  ashamed  to  say 
that  then  I  bowed  my  head  and  wept ! 
Utterly  bereft!  I  moaned  the  words 
a^^in  and  again. 

It  is  not  oflen  in  the  first  hours  of  grief 
that  we  can  .look  ilpward,  look  aloft  to 
Him,  who  "  is  a  friend  above  all  others." 
I  could  not  yet  —  the  human  in  me  for 
the  time  had  conquered  the  Divine,  and  I 
could  only  sob  and  moan. 

Five  days  passed  wearily,  drearily.  I 
received  two  letters  in  the  time  from  kim, 
and  laid  them  aside  with  the  old  ones. 
On  the  sixth  day  there  came  an  answer  to 
the  letter  I  had  written  on  that  memoro- 
ble  night.  I  knew  it  was  by  the  date. 
But  there  came  with  it  no  package  through 
the  mail,  and  when  I  hurried  to  the  Ex- 
press Office  there  was  nothing  there  for 
me. 

I  took  the  letter  home  and  sealed  it  up 
with  the  others,  and  then  tying  on  my 
hat  and  drawing  on  my  gloves,  I  took 
them  in  my  hand,  determined  that  though 
he  were  unmanly  enough  to  retain  mine,  I 
would  still  be  true  to  my  idea  of  right,  and 
return  his. 

My  hand  was  on  the  door-knob,  when 
suddenly  a  new  thought  came  to  me,  a 
strange,  bewildering  thought.  J  had  read 
in  romance  and  song  of  men  who  perjured 
themselves  to  spite  a  favored  lover. 
Might  not  this  be  even  so  7  My  head 
grew  dizzy  and  my  heart  bounded. 

The  young  lieutenant  had  offered  me 
his  hand  and  heart  the  evening  before  the 
regiment  left.  I  had  refrised  him,  of 
course,  and  when  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  hope,  I  had  told  him  my  heart  and 
hand  were  already  promised.  Could  it  be 
possible  he  had  invented  so  gross  a  false- 
hood out  of  enmity  to  Spencer,  out  of 
wrath  towards  me  ? 

Open  the  Colonel's  letter,  plead  my 
heart.  I  did  not  yield  at  once.  It  was 
hours  indeed,  before  I  could  conquer  my 
womanly  pride  enough — but  I  di4  at  last, 
and  read : — 


Mt  DaRUNO   ISiLBSL: — 

If  I  were  anything  but  a  soldier,  I 
would  come  to  you  this  very  day  ;  but  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  for  me  to  ask 
for  a  furlough  now,  would  be  to  brand  my 
name  with  cowardice.  Isabel,  dearest, 
darling,  light  of  my  eyes  and  jew- 
el of  my  heart,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  next  to  my  country,  you  are  my  first 
love,  the  only  woman  to  whom  I  ever  o^ 
fered  my  band,  the  only  woman  whom  I 
ever  expect  to  marry.  I  am  liable  to  be 
summoned  away  at  any  moment  and  must 
be  brief,  but  I  enclose  the  certificate  oi 
our  head  surgeon,  who  has  known  me 
from  my  boyhood  ;  I  also  enclose  two  let- 
ters from  my  mother,  received  by  the 
last  mail,  one  to  myself  and  one  to  yoo. 
Darling,  go  to  her  at  once,  and  from  her 
lips  receive  the  assurance  that  you  onfy 
are  or  ever  have  been  my  promised  wife. 
They  call  me  —  I  must  go  —  go,  perhaps 
to  death.  Yet  even  in  death,  I  am  thine, 
thine  only,  Archzbald. 

The  certificate  frt)m  the  surgeon  was 
brief  but  to  the  point  He  had  always 
lived  within  stone's  throw  of  Colonel 
Spencer's  fomily,  and  knew  him  to  be  a 
bachelor. 

The  mother's  letters  were  such  as  only 
a  mother  could  write  to  an  only  son  and 
his  betrothed.  In  the  one  to  me  she  said 
that  the  infirmities  of  age  and  weakness 
.would  prevent  her  coming  to  me  at  once^ 
as  her  heart  prompted,  but  ^he  hoped  I 
would  lose  no  time  in  making  her  a  visit. 

*'  Come  at  once,  darling  —  don't  wait 
till. after  the  wedding  —  you  are  as  dear 
to  me  now  as  you  will  be  then,  and  my 
life  is  so  fragile,  that  mayhap  if  you  wait 
till  then,  I  may  never  see  you  —  you 
whom  my  Archibald  loves  so  fondly  and 
truly." 

What  did  I  do  ?  I  packed  my  trunk 
within  an  hour,  and  within  another,  was 
in  a  crowded  passenger  car,  bound  fiur 
Fairfield  Centre.  Teu  miles  from  there, 
I  left  the  train  and  took  a  stage.  There 
were  only  two  passengers  beside  myself, 
an  old  lady  aad  gentleman,  with  suoh 
loveable  fiu)es  that  my  heart  yearned  to 
them  at  once.  We  were  soon  engaged  in 
conversation.  After  awhile,  the  old  Ifidj 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  been  in  Fairfield 
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befrre.  *•  Never,"  I  peplieeL  "Going 
on  a  visit?" 

"Yes." 

"  Perhaps  tlien  we  Aall  have  a  chanee 
to  get  acqaainted.  May  I  ask  ihe  name 
of  your  friend?" 

••  Certainly.     Mrs.  Spencer." 

"Our  nearest  ae^hfoor  and  dearest 
friend.  How  fortunate  to  have  met  yon. 
She's  a  poor  invalid,  but  a  lovely  wo- 
man." 

'*  Has  she  a  fiunily?  "  my  voice  fal- 
tered a  little. 

"  Only  one  son,  and  lie's  in  the  army. 
Colonel  in  the  regiment  of 


volunteers ;  a  noble  young  fellow,  too.  I 
have  known  him  ever  since  he  was  a 
babe " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  "he's 
one  of  the  kind  of  patriots  to  save  our 
country;  puts  that  before  everything; 
brave  as  a  lion  in  the  field  of  battle,  but 
eentle  as  a  woman  when  the  fight  is  over. 
His  men  idolize  him,  and  well  they  may, 
for  he's  a  very  Wasl^gton  in  purity." 

Here  was  corroborative  evidence,  sure- 
ly, and  my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude. 
I  ventured  another  question. 

**  Does  his  wife  live  in  the  village  ?  " 

••  Whose  wife  !  the  Colonel's  ?  ^ 

I  nodded  —  I  coold  not  speak. 

"  Why,  bless  yon,  child  ;  he  never  was 
married  —  never  will  be,  I  don't  believe. 
He's  too  almighty  hard  to  be  raited." 

The  stage  stopped  here  at  a  little  way- 
station,  and  took  np  a  couple  of  ladies, 
who  proved  to  be  old  friends  of  my  new 
friends,  and  in  the  busy  conversation  that 
ensned  between  them,  I  was  led  to  my 
own  reflections.     Gness  what  they  were  ! 

"This  is  kind  —  this  is  very  kind," 
said  the  palefaoed  lady  who  took  my  hand 
on  the  porch  of  the  old-fashioned  mansion. 
"  Archibakl's  promised  wife  !  "  and  she 
drew  me  to  her  heart,  and  kissed  my 
flashed  cheeks  and  my  hot  lips. 

"There,"  taking  me  up  stairs  to  a 
krge  front  chamber,  **  that  is  Archibald's 
room.  I  never  allow  any  guest  to  use  it; 
it  is  saered  to  him.  But  yea,  his  Isabel, 
yott  shall  occupy  it.  See,"  and  she  led 
me  to  a  bookcase,  "  here  are  his  favorite 
authors."  I  ran  my  eye  over  them.  He 
hid  quoted  from  them  an  hundred  tunes 


to  me,  as  we  sat  in  grandiBther'B  parlor. 
*^  And  here  is  a  Uttle  fort  he  built  when 
but  ten  year's  old."  The  tears  came  into 
my  eyes  at  this  eloquent  witness  of  his 
military  bent  ''  And  here,  but  I  forget 
that  you  are  weary  and  hungry.  Lie 
down  awhile,  and  let  me  go  and  make  you 
you  a  cup  of  tea." 

Weary  and  hungry — ^not  a  bit  pf  it.  I 
merely  stepped  long  enough  to  chanfl;e  my 
dusty  travelling  dress,  and  smooth  my 
somewhat  disoraered  hair,  and  then  fol- 
lowing her  to  the  parlor,  begged  her  to 
talk  to  me  of  Archibald's  early  days. 
She  insisted  first  on  our  taking  tea,  but 
then,  a^r  I  had  played  his  favorite  airs, 
and  sung  his  favorite  songs,  she  let  me 
nestle  on  a  hassock,  close  to  her  feet,  and 
lay  mv  head  on  her  knees,  while  she  talk- 
ed to  me. 

That  night,  sitting  in  his  chair,  beside 
his  desk,  with  his  pen  in  my  hand,  I  wrote 
to  him,  wrote  sheet  after  gheet,  wrote  as 
only  those  write,  who  have  b^n  lifted 
from  die  despair  of  hell  to  the  abounding 
mercy  of  high  heaven.  I  spent  two 
weeks  at  his  mother's  homestead,  writing 
to  him  every  evening  and  hearing  from 
him  every  day.  Then  I  left  her  and  went 
back  to  my  own  home. 

The  first  of  September  arrived.  He 
could  not  come  for  me.  No  furloughs 
were  longer  to  be  granted.  But  —  was 
it  womanly  ?  I  went  to  him.  He  ui^ 
It  and  his  mother,  too.  I  went  to  him, 
and,  standing  up  beside  him,  before  the 
altar  ci  a  little  church  whose  sacrednesB 
war  had  trampled  on,  I  became  his  bride, 
the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  performing 
the  ceremony.  We  had  no  bridesmaids^ 
no  groomsmen,  no  white  favors,  no  winee 
or  wedding  cake,  yet  I  doubt  if  God's 
sunshine  ever  shone  upon  a  happier  pair. 
This  is  the  third  month  since  our  bridal. 
My  husband  has  been  in  several  hard  bat- 
tles since,  bmt  while  hundreds  have  Men 
all  about  him,  he  has  so  far  escaped.  I 
follow  him  constantly.  Wherever  he 
pitches  his  tent,  there  is  our  home.  With 
my  own  hands,  I  prepare  our  food,  make 
OUT  bed,  and  wash  and  iron  our  clothes. 
And  when  our  own  little  canvas  house  is 
in  proper  shape  and  order,  I  go  into  the 
hospitals   aBd    labor    there.      Many   h 
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wonnded  limb  have  I  helped  bandage ; 
many  an  aching  head  have  I  tenderly 
bathed ;  from  many  a  cold  brow  have  I 
wiped  off  the  death-dew,  over  many  a 
grave  have  I  hung  garlands  of  the  golden 
leaves  and  purple  asters. 

How  soon  it  will  come  my  tarn  to 
mourn,  I  dare  not  think.  I  know  I  am 
liable  a^  any  hour  to  be  made  a  soldier's 
widow,  but  I  know  this,  also,  that  as  we 
make  history  fast  in  these  days,  these 
days  of  sorrow  and  valor,  so  do  we  live 
and  love  f&'^t,  and  my  three  months  of 
wedded  life  are  already  as  much  to  me  as 
threesoore  years  have  been  to  others  !n 
time  of  peace.  At  any  rate,  come  what 
will,  I  feel  that  it 

"  Is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  alL*' 


OUR  FLAS. 

BT  Mas.  MABT    B.  BOBINSOlf. 

Oh,  flac  of  my  country,  though  threatened  by 
foemen, 

Still  proudly  thou  wavest  o*er  land  and  o'er 
sea. 

Though  traitors  are  seeking  thy  glory  to  les- 
sen. 

They  seek  it  in  vain  oh,  flag  of  the  free. 

For,  around  thee  are  gathered  by  hundreds  of 

thousands. 
Thy  brave-hearted  sons  from  near  and  from 

Ikr, 
And  bUok-hearted  treason  seeks  vainly   to 

wrong  thee. 
Or  wrest  from  thy  asure  one  beauteous  star. 

That  flag  'neath  whose  folds  our  fiUhers  so 
bravely 

Poured  their  hearts  blood  out  freely  our  free- 
dom to  gain. 

Oh  say,  shall  its  glory  be  sullied  by  treason. 

Oh  say  shall  those  heroes  have  suffered  in 
vain? 

Like  the  Toioe  of  the  ocean  when  swept  by  the 

storm-king. 
The  answer  comes  pealing  from  valley  and 

hill, 
"  Old  Glory*'  must  triumph,  and  traitors  shall 

tremble 
Before  the  vast  armies  we're  marolung  to  fill. 

And  when  in  the  conflict  'tween  traitors  and 

freemen 
The  death-shots  are  raining,  and  patriots  (riiaU 

fall, 
They  will  smile  if  they  see  the  dear  flag  waving 

o*er  them, 
And  think 'twUl  in  death  be  their  fhneral  paU. 


Oh  flag  of  my  country  now  menaced  by  fbemeo. 
Still  waving  above  us  thy  folds  do  we  view. 
And  we  trust  in  the  God  of  our  fathers  to  ud 

us, 
In  shielding  from  danger  the  "  red  white  and 

blueT' 

Woonsocket,  R.  L,  Sept.,  1862. 


SOD  A  SUN  AND  SHIELD. 

BT  BEV.  J.  O.  ADAMS. 

Among  the  fDrcible  and  beautiful  si- 
militudes of  the  Bible,  th^re  are  two  used 
by  the  Psalmist,  which  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  attentive  and  devout  reader 
of  them.  They  are  found  in  the  eleventh 
verse  of  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm  :  *'  For 
the  Lord  Ood  is  a  sun  and  shield.'* 

The  first  named  comparison  is  one  as 
well  adapted  to  popular  use  and  accept- 
ance as  any  of  which  we  can  conceive. 
Heathenism  has  been  led  to  see  Qod.  in 
this  great  luminary  whose  coming  mi^es 
the  day  ;  to  bow  bsfore  its  rising  or  set- 
ting glories,  and  to  adore  the  element  witli 
which  it  has  seemed  so  strikingly  and 
^mysteriously  identified.  As  in  the  poet's 
words: 

"Angel  of  light!  who  from  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  march  sublime, 
Hath,  first  of  all  the  starry  choir. 
Trod  in  his  liaker's  steps  of  fire." 

Under  a  higher  instruction  than  that  oi 
heathenism,  may  we  consider  the  aptness 
and  beauty  of  this  similitude  which  the 
Psalmist  employs. 

Our  natural  sun  is  the  great  dispenser 
of  light  and  heat  to  our  own  earth,  to  a 
system  of  revolving  worlds.  Wherever 
God  intended  that  wis  good  should  be  in^- 
parted,  there  is  its  work  going  on.  At 
the  frozen  poles,  or  where  we  tropics 
yield  their  abundance,  is  this  ready  and  fbll 
supply.  Fit  illustration  of  that  goodneos 
which  extends  wherever  man  has  ezie^ 
ence  and  connection  with  other  beings  aad 
works  of  the  Creator  around  him. 

Wherever  his  creatures  dwell  upon  oar 
globe,  qo  part  of  it  is  doomed  to  perpefcn- 
al  darkness ;  and  wherever  animal  hh  la 
found,  there  is  found  also,  adaptatioii  of 
climate  and  element  to  its  wants.  The 
happiness  of  his  creatures  was  one  of  the 
great  ends  of  the  Infinite  One,  when  he 
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called  them  into  bein^.  Rightfiillj  doth 
the  Pealinist  sing,  "  How  excellent  is  thy 
loTme  kindness,  0  GU)dI  Therefore  do 
the  children  of  men  pat  their  trust  under 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  They  shall  be 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fiatness  of  thy 
house,  and  thou  shalt  make  them  to  drink 
of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures." 

Perpetually  emitted,  too,  are  the  rays 
of  our  earth's  sun.  They  are  ever  going 
forUi  on  their  beneficent  errands.  As 
constantly  outflowing  is  the  impartial  grace 
of  '*  the  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  is 
no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning." 
There  can  be  no  diminution  of  his  disposi- 
tion to  bless.  In  this  fulness  to  all  his 
offipring,  *'  He  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come." 

Darkness  is  thp  absence  of  light. 
**  Qod.  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness 
at  all."  If  we  imagme  darkness  with 
Imn, — and  human  weakness  will  thus  im- 
agine, — it  is  proof  that  light  in  us  is  wantr 
ing.  We  lack  vision,  we  doubt,  and  are 
perplexed,  and  in  despair,  and  sometimes 
cannot  see  how  Ood  reigns.  And  yet, 
who  reigns,  if  he  does  not  ?  And  what 
ham  kept  this  general  order  through  all  the 
past,  in  spite  of  fearful  and  distrustful 
man  ?  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  stand 
ever  true.  "  The  Lord  reiffueth,  let  the 
earth  rejoice.  Let  the  multitude  of  the 
isles  therof  be  glad.  Clouds  and  dark- 
ness are  round  about  him;  righteousnear 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his 
throne.''  As  light  dissipates  dai^ness,  so 
tbe  dispensation  of  divine  truth,  through 
Him  that  hath  truth's  power,  is  to  euro 
the  moral  blindness  of  mankind.  "Where 
flin  abounded  grace  did  much  more 
mbound  " 

We  need  just  such  a  God  as  this  com- 
parison sets  forth  ;  one  having  all  fulness, 
graeiousnesss,  life-imparting  and  sustain- 
ing power,  immutability ;  a  Gtod  on  whom 
we  can  ever  roly,  amid  all  the  changes, 
perf^xities,  burdens  and  losses  of  our 
mortal  life.  And  amply  are  we  supplied 
in  this  presentation  and  others  like  it  in 
the  sacred  word.  They  direct  us  to  One 
wlio  can  know  no  failure  nor  decay ;  to 
wliom,  of  old,  the  filial,  confidential  word 
WJUB  addressed ;  '*  They  that  know  thy 
I  will  put  thebr  trust  in  thee."    I^y 


we  need  such  a  Qod  as  this  shnilitude  de- 
clares ;  need  a  knowledge  of  his  nature,  a 
conviction  of  his  meroy,  an  assurance  that 
no  mortal  power  can  thwart  his  purposes, 
no  oounsellings  of  mortals  make  void  his 
promises  ofgrace.  He  has  been  such  a 
Light  and  mlper  to  many  of  our  race  in 
the  past ;  he  is  such  now  to  souls  yet  hav- 
ing their  sojourn  upon  the  earth;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  prevalence  of  heathen- 
ish error,  incorporated  even  with  our 
Christianity,  there  might  at  this  moment 
be  higher  and  holier  conceptions  of  his 
adorable  providence  and  holy  reign. 
Thanks  for  the  hope  that  he  will  grant,  in 
his  own  time,  this  new  and  greater  dis- 
pensation of  his  everlasting  light ! 

Says  a'  traveller  who  visited  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Europe  a  few  summers 
since,  '*  We  left  the  sea-side  a  few  min- 
utes before  midnight,  the  sun  shining 
warm  and  ruddy  across  the  calm  sound. 
It  was  more  like  a  summer  at  Naples, 
than  what  I  imagined  of  midnight  in  the 
Arctic  Circle." 

So  God's  truth  and  goodness  may  come 
to  the  soul  when  it  is  in  the  most  wintry 
latitudes  of  life ;  making  the  dreariest 
places  there  like  summer  scenery  in  some 
warmer  clime.  So,  too,  may  we  learn, 
will  his  presence  come  in  wintriest  moral 
regions  of  his  universe.  These  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  loving  kindness, 
so  that  the  waste  places  cannot  be  made 
glad  by  his  presence,  and  put  on  ^sh 
ness  and  bloom,  and  bear  fruit.  Out  of 
this  very  death  shall  he  bring  the  life  of 
obedience  and  submission  to  his  love. 
•*  For  the  creature  (creation)  was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by 
reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the 
same  in  hope;  because  the  creature  (ere* 
ation)  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from 
this  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

*'  Is  he  a  Sun 7  his  beams  are  grace; 
His  oourse  is  joy  and  righteousnees; 
Nations  i^oice  when  he  appears, 
To  chase  their  clouds  and  dry  their  tears." 

The  second  shnilitude  of  the  Psalmist  is 
worthy  of  a  place  with  the  one  already  be- 
fore U8.  Our  God  is  represented  not  only 
as  a  light,  but  as  a  defence  also.  "  The 
Lord  God  18  a  Sun  and  Shield." 
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MxLa  is  dependent  dnd  requires  oonstant 
aid  from  a  Source  above  himself.  He  is 
beeet  with  countless  ills,  and  needs  deliv- 
eranoe  from  them  ;  needs  a  guide  who  can 
direct  his  feet  into  the  way  of  safety. 
Suoh  an  aid  and  director  is  the  God  and 
Father  of  all.  So  is  he  repreoented  in  his 
holy  word,  and  thai  too*  in  aeoordanoe 
with  the  instructions  given  in  nature  of 
his  care  for  the  creatures  of  his  hand. 
He  has  chosen  to  make  his  care,  his  good- 
ness ukL  power  known  through  some  spe- 
cial manifestations  with  his  children  ;  and 
these  instances,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
view  them,  are  in  harmony  with  each  oth- 
er. God  does  not  contradict  himself  in 
any  of  them.  He  is,  in  all,  the  same  gra- 
cious and  just  being,  "plenteous  in  mer- 
cy, forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and 
sin,  and  by  do  means  clearing  the  guilty/' 

In  the  ^Ifilment  of  his  purposes,  in  the 
vindication  of  his  truth,  and  to  the  end 
that  this  truth  may  prove  itself  the  victor, 
we  have  brought  before  us  such  events  as 
are  revealed  in  the  history  of  a  people 
chosen  by  him  to  receive  and  transmit  nis 
true  name  and  service  to  other  nations, 
and  to  all  the  world  ;  ministrations  of  di- 
vine grace,  wherein  Uie  weak  were  made 
strong,  and  whereby  the  mightj  were  con- 
founded. 

The  instance  of  Moses  is  one  of  these. 
That  infant  —  deposited  by  its  trembling 
mother,  under  the  proscription  of  Pha- 
raoh, in  the  little  ark  of  rushes,  upon  the 
brink  of  the  Nile,  where  the  waters  might 
have  borne  away,  or  the  crocodile  have 
seized  the  precious  charge,  —  was  safely 
held,  as  in  Jehovah's  hand.  Human 
means  are  chosen  to  shield  it  from  barm. 
The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  approaches ;  the 
child  is  discovered,  secored,  and  restored 
to  the  embraces  of  its  own  parent,  reared 
and  educated  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  in  the  truth  of  heaven.  He 
goes  forth,  the  chosen  leader  of  a  mighty 
nation  ;  this  same  Moses;  left  by  paternal 
hands,  (impelled  to  this  desperation,)  in 
his  innocence  and  helplessness  to  die ;  in 
the  order  of  the  Highest  becomes  a  chos- 
en one,  who  would  yet  wax  strong,  and 
lead  the  hosts  of  Israel  out  of  the  Und  of 
bondage  to  a  new,  a  happier  and  more 
permanent  home.     Gbd  was  the  protector 


of  his  servant,  and  of  the  great  nation  led 
by  him  to  the  promised  land. 

The  instance  of  the  stripling  David,  in 
his  encounter  with  the  giant  of  Gath,  and 
of  the  &ithfiil  prophet  Daniel,  who  would 
vindicate  God's  truth,  fearless  of  the  wrath 
of  an  earthly  potentate,  are  vivid  repre- 
sentations, to  which  the  memory  will  rev^ 
while  it  retains  anyt^iing  of  old  Scripture 
history;  of  the  protection  given  to  his  own 
cause,  by  Him  who  hath  3l  power,  where 
it  would  seem  that  this  very  cause  must  be 
overcome  by  the  human  devices  which  are 
brought  to  bear  against  it.  These  an- 
cient records,  strange  and  startling  aa 
they  are,  mort  fitly  represent  the  great 
contrasts  of  righteousness  and  unrighteous* 
ness;  of  duty  met  and  performed,  and  of 
disobedience  persisted  in ;  of  the  utter 
defeat  of  iniquity,  and  ^e  glorious  trf- 
uniph  of  eternal  truth. 

These  old  encounters  with  enemies  are 
but  indicators  of  what  in  our  time  men 
must  be  called  to  meet  and  endure. 
There  are  giants  which  now  beset  men, 
mere  ibrmidable  than  the  one  of  Philisda^; 
there  are  lions*  dens  more  terrible  than 
that  one  into  which  the  faithfoi  prophet 
was  cast,  into  which  multitudes  are  east, 
not  to  be  delivered,  but  to  be  devoured  by 
ravenous  beasts  there.  They  are  in  the 
midst  of  daily,  human  life,  in  this  great 
world.  They  lead  directly  out  of  our 
Mreets  and  highways ;  they  are  even  at 
our  doors.  They  are  trherever  evil  and 
corrupting  practices  hold  men ;  where  the 
confirmed  in  iniquity  lay  their  entice- 
ments fi)r  the  more  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting. They  are  in  the  inebriate's  rev- 
elling house;  at  the  gambler's  shrine  ;  in 
the  deadly  places  of  we  debased  and  sen* 
sual ;  in  homes  and  haunts  where  GM's 
laws  are  mocked,  where  his  name  is  din-' 
honored,  and  the  holy  sympathies  of  hu- 
manity are  drowned  in  earthliness  and 
sin.  They  are  evils,  too,  let  me  say, 
from  which  deliverance  may  be  gained, 
through  that  same  confidence  which  led 
the  son  of  Jesse  to  say  to  that  mailed 
warrior,  confronting  him,  "  I  come  to  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord;"  and  th» 
prophet  who  feared  not  the  mandate  of 
death,  to  exclaim  from  the  depths  of  the 
den,   into  which  human  impotenoe    atid> 
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wrath  had  cafit  him,  ''  My  GKxl  hath  sent 
his  angel,  and  hath  shut  the  Ikms' 
mouths,  that  they  have  not  hurt  me ;  for- 
asmuch as  before  him,  inuocenqy  was 
found  in  me !"  May  such  deliverance  be 
ours,  from  the  snares  and  perils  of  error 
and  sin,  through  which  our  mortal  li^d- 
course  must  be  taken. 

A  similar  shielding  of  his  chosen  do  we 
perceive  in  turning  to  the  records  of  the 
history  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  His 
opening  life  was  in  the  midst  of  peril. 
The  edict  of  an  earthly  king  had  gone  out 
for  the  destruction  of  all  such  tender  in- 
nocents as  he,  in  the  land.  Yet  was  this 
child  preserved,  ''  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gendles/'  and  God's  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  All  wickedness  intent 
upon  his  overthrow  is  thwarted,  and  yet 
his  ministry  is  an  open  one  in  the  face  of 
day ;  confirmed  there  '*  by  signs  and  mir- 
acks  which  God  did  by  him.  Until  his 
work  is  done,  no  weapon  formed  against 
him  can  succeed.  Heavenly  guaniians 
ministered  unto  him.  Even  death  was 
not  his  conqueror.  Shielded  by  Omnipo- 
tence and  clothed  with  its  power,  he  broke 
the  grave's  sealed  portals,  and  came  forth, 
ultimately  to  ascend  on  high,  and  give  new 
evidence  of  life  immortal  to  our  race. 

Time  would  fail  in  attempting  to  re- 
count the  evidences  of  the  protecting  pow- 
er of  our  heav^,nly  Father,  made  manifest 
in  behalf  of  his  children.  The  first  apos- 
tles rested  in  this  power.  They  were  en- 
abled to  labor  and  suBfer  reproach,  be- 
caase  they  trusted  in  the  living  God,  who 
is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of 
them  that  believe."  Paul  affirmed, 
**  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.  I 
^an  do  all  things  through  Christ  that 
strengtheneth  me.  They  felt  themselves 
compassed  about  with  the  favor  of  Him 
wh^fie  *' loving  kindness  is  better  than 
life" 

And  the  great  companies  of  noble  mar- 
tyrs, who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in 
tes^mony.of  Christ,  their  great  Master 
and  Exemplar,  how  glorious  in  life  and  in 
death  do  they  appear  !  Unterrified,  un- 
shaken, scorning  renunciation ;  as  the 
venerable  Polyoarp,  who,  when  called 
upon  to  renounce  his  faith,  replied  with 
e:(aUation,  '*  Lo  I  these  long  years  have 


I  served  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  he  has  never 
forsaken  me.  I  cannot  forsake  him 
now  I"  He  whom  the  world  despised, 
**  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  had  become 
their  shield  and  their  salvation. 

The  same  protecting  grace  still  lives, 
and  abounds  £6r  man.  The  same  Al- 
mighty power  still  guards  the  good,  pn>- 
tects  the  innooenti  shelters  the  exposed, 
dwells  with  the  humble  and  contrite,  seeks 
and  saves  that  which  was  lost. 

It  is  our  hope,  our  reliance  and 
strength  in  temptation.  Though  the 
forces  of  evil  may  combine  against  us, 
they  cannot  triumph  over  us,  if  we  but 
succeed  in  being  victors  over  ourselves. 
Jesus  was  made  invincible  by  bis  inward 
power,  the  power  of  the  Father  that  dwelt 
is  him  ;  enabling  him  to  say  to  the  adveiv 
saiy,  *'  Get  thee  behind  me  !"  aod  to  be 
a  priest  of  heavenly  right  and  glory  before 
the  world,  for  aU  ages.  A  l£e  defence 
may  be  ours,  a  defence  in  which  the  most 
disheartened  of  the  truthful  and  faithful 
may  trust ;  a  defence,  in  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  right,  and  the  inspiration  of 
goodness,  have  made  thousands  strong  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  perilous  conflicts  our 
world  has  ever  known.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage from  one  of  the  literary  writers  of 
our  day,  which  sets  forth  this  truth  in 
language  as  forcible  as  any  I  have  seen 
out  of  the  Bible. 

*'  Virtue  has  resources  buried  in  itself, 
which  we  know  not  till  the  invading  hour 
calls  them  from  theu:  retreats.  Sunoundr 
ed  by  hosts  without,  and  when  nature  it- 
self, turned  traitor,  is  its  most  deadly  ene- 
my within ;  it  assumes  a  new  and  a  su- 
perhuman power,  which  is  greater  than  . 
nature  itself.  Whatever  be  its  creed  — 
whatever  be  its  sect — from  whatever  seg- 
ment of  the  globe  its  orisons  arise,  virtue 
is  God's  Empire,  and  from  his  throne  of 
thrones  he  will  defend  it.  Though  cast 
into  the  distant  earth,  and  struggling  on 
the  dim  arena  of  a  human  heart,  all  things 
above  are  spectators  of  its  conflict,  or  en- 
listed in  its  cause.  The  angels  have  then: 
charge  over  it — the  banner  <^  archangels 
are  on  its  side ;  and,  fvova  sphere  to 
sphere,  through  ^e  illimitable  ether,  and 
round  the  impenetrable  darkness,  at  the 
feet  of  G^,  its  trinmph  is  hymned  by , 
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harps,  wbich  are  strong  to  the  glories  of 
the  Creator.'* 

What  a  vindication  of  righteousness  do 
such  thoughts  as  these  bring  to  the  mind  ; 
and  what  a  reproof  are  they  to  that  heed- 
lessness of  the  voice  of  divine  wisdom, 
and  to  that  life  of  thoughtlessness  and 
vanity  which  such  multitudes  follow,  even 
under  these  glorious  outpourings  of  Chris- 
tian light  and  love  !  **  For  the  Lord  God 
is  a  sun  and  shield,  no  good  thing  will  he 
withhold  fipom  them  that  walk  uprightly/' 

It  is  our  hope  for  the  **  little  ones,"  the 
frail,  the  morally  infirm,  and  perishing  of 
our  race.  He  who  made  them  will  not 
suffer  them  to  fall  out  of  his  hands,  to  per- 
ish utterly.  Some  reviving  sunbeams  of 
his  grace  shall  pierce  their  darkest  dun- 
geons ;  some  invigoratine  inflnMiee  of  his 
will  strike  their  dumbenng  powers,  and 
effect  the  shock  that  shall  bring  the  true, 
and  strong,  and  successful  effort  for  re- 
demption. 

This  same  assurance  of  an  almighty 
guardianship,  serves  to  give  us  light  and 
strength  amid  the  losses  and  ruins  of  the 
world  in  which  we  dwell.  Day  by  day 
these  come  to  our  ears,  touch  and  affect 
our  hearts,  make  desolation  in  our  spirits' 
homes.  Death's  doings  are  with  us. 
We  bow  in  sorrow  as  we  comply  with  his 
demands.  Appalling  calamities  startle  and 
amaze  us  ;  war's  dread  enginery  works  its 
destruction,  and  the  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  our  fair  earth  are  thus  becloni<^ 
ed;  human  hopes  are  brought  low,  and 
human  hearts  made  to  feel  now  frail  are 
all  things  on  which  we  would  confidently 
rest,  less  than  that  Ood  whose  ways  are 
everlasting  and  whose  mercies  are  without 
measure  or  end.  These  mysteries  are  all 
clear  and  glorious — though  we  discern 
them  not  —  in  the  light  of  his  Infinite 
Love. 

One  of  the  chief  blessings  of  Christian 
truth  is,  its  revelation  to  us  of  a  present 
Ood  ;  one  whose  being  is  not  to  us  an  ab- 
straction, nor  whose  presence  and  enjoy 
ment  only  such  as  other  times,  and 
worlds  and  beings  have  known.  This  Di- 
vinity of  truth  and  grace  is  for  us,  here 
and  now.  If  we  cannot  enjoy  it,  the  foil- 
ure  must  be  our  own.  And  it  is  a  failure 
everywhere  abounding.     Says  an  Eastern 


author  —  "  When  Babia  had  e^cted  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  with  great  toils  and 
sufiferings,  and  saw  the  people  praying 
around  the  Kaabeh,  she  beat  her  breast 
and  cried  aloud : 

«*  O  heart!  weak  fbllower  of  the  weak. 
That  thou  should 'st  traverse  land  and  sea. 

In  this  tBLT  place  that  God  to  seek. 
Who,  long  ago,  had  come  to  thee!*' 

The  heaven  that  lies  about  us,  contains 
the  same  Benignant  One,  whose  glory  it 
is  to  dwell  with  men.  Let  us  serve  him, 
confide  in  him,  rejoice  in  him.  He  will 
ever  be  to  his  darkened  and  dependent 
children,  «a  Sun  and  Shield  "  ! 


DREAMS. 

BT  M.  A.  H.  8. 

To  my  waking  eyes  they  oomc  no  more. 
They  who  have  crossed  to  the  farther  shore; 
So  thick  the  mist  o'er  the  river  lies. 
It  hides  where  the  holy  mountains  rise. 

I  watch  for  some  gleam  of  golden  light, 
Down  streaming  from  the  heavenly  hdght; 
Aad  listen  to  catch  the  voices  dear, 
l¥hoee  melody  now  I  cannot  hear. 

But  in  my  dreams  all  the  mist  is  ^one. 
They  are  lost  no  more,  they  still  live  on; 
I  see  not  the  river,  rolling  wide. 
Whose  waters  their  home  and  mine  divide. 

The  tender  fkther,  I  dwell  with  him. 
Ere  his  form  is  bowed,  or  sight  is  dim; 
iAnd  I  see  the  look  he  used  to  wear, 
Ere  the  furrows  came  of  grief  and  oare. 

And  the  fiiithftil  mother's  pleasant  fltoe. 
Is  there  again  in  the  wonted  place; 
Her  brow  is  fair  und  her  eyes  are  bright. 
With  their  ever  mild  and  loving  light. 

How  should  thy  memory  treasured  be! 
How  should  I  strive  to  be  more  like  thee! 
Whose  patience,  fortitude  and  faith, 
Triumphant  were  in  thy  life  and  death. 

The  student  bends  o'er  his  books  once  more. 
Storing  his  mind  with  all  classic  lore; 
With  his  sad,  sweet  smile,  and  air  sedate, 
lu  the  shadow  of  an  early  ikte. 

Another  seeks  for  the  true  and  riffht. 
And  fklsehood  strikes  with  a  sturdy  might; 
In  the  well  of  varied  knowledge  dips, 
With  the  rhyme  and  story  on  his  lips. 

And  by  my  side  moves  a  form  of  grace. 
With  a  brightly- beaming,  youthful  face: 
And  the  dark  eyes  eloquently  speak. 
Whose  long  lash  droope  to  the  rounded  cheek. 
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I  listen  to  him  the  early  wise, 
With  the  holy  look  id  his  earnest  eyes. 
With  the  pore  soul  shining  in  his  face, 
Like  light  through  an  ala&ster  Tase. 

Thus  in  my  dreams  their  forms  I  see; 
Only  in  dreams  can  they  come  to  me: 
Till  I  shall  awake  and  with  them  stand. 
In  another  life,  another  land. 


THE  BLACKSMITH, 

▲T  THE  BATTLE  OF  BBANDYWINB, 

The  thousand  instances  of  high  courage 
and  heroic  daring  among  our  brave  soldiers, 
which  the  report  of  every  new  battle  brings 
to  oar  ears,  and  which  make  the  North  glo- 
ry in  her  sons,  have  had  their  parallel  in 
days  gone  by.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
not  now  for  the  first  time  noble-spirited  and 
valiant.  These  two  qualities  are  mherent 
in  our  nature ;  the  wars  of  the  Bevolution 
and  of  1812  developed  valor  and  reckless 
daring  which,  in  many  instances,  burst 
forth  in  almost  fearful  forms.  Of  this  char- 
acter was  that  which  is  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  The  hero  was  a  stout 
blacksmith, — aye,  an  humble  blacksmith^ 
but  his  stout  frame,  hardened  by  toil,  throl)- 
bed  with  as  generous  an  impulse  of  free- 
dom, as  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  Lafay- 
ette, or  throbbed  around  the  heart  of  mad 
Anthony  Wayne.  Read  the  recital  in  bet- 
ter language  than  I  can  eive  it. 

"It  was  in  the  full  tide  of  the  retreat. 


bad  at  least  shouldered  a  cart-wbip  in  his 
ooantiy's  service,  was  driving  a  baggage 
wagon  from  the  battle  field,  while  some 
disUmce  behind  a  body  of  Continentals 
were  rushmg  forward  with  a  troop  of  Brit- 
ish in  close  pursuit. 

The  wagon  had  arrived  at  a  narrow 
point  of  the  byroad  leading  to  the  south, 
where  two  high  banks  of  rock  and  crag 
arising  on  either  side,  afiR>rded  just  space 
sufficient  for  the  passage  of  his  wagon,  and 
not  an  inch  more. 

His  eye  was  arrested  by  the  »ght  of  a 
stoat,  muscular  man,  some  forty  yearft  of 
sge,  extended  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  at  the 
very  opening  of  this  pass.  He  was  clad 
in  the  coarse  attire  of  a  mechanic  His 
coat  had  been  flung  aside,  and,  with  ihe 
riurt  sieves  rolled  up  from  his  muscular 
arm,  he  lay  extended  on  the  turf»  with  his 


rifle  in  his  grasp,  while  the  blood  stream- 
ed in  a  torrent  from  his  right  leg,  broken  at 
the  knee  by  a  cannon  ball. 

The  wagoner's  sympathies  were  ar- 
rested by  the  sight — he  would  have 
paused  in  the  very  instant  of  his  flight, 
and  placed  the  wounded  blacksmith  in  his 
wagon,  but  the  stout-hearted  mechanic  re- 
fused. 

**  1*11  not  get  into  your  wagon,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  his  rough  way ;  "  but  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  will  do.  Do  you  see  yonder 
cherry  tree  on  the  top  of  that  rock  that 
hangis  over  the  road  ?  Do  you  think  you 
could  lift  a  man  of  my  built  up  there? — 
for  you  see,  neighbor,*'  he  continued  while 
the  blood  flowed  from  his  wound,  *'  I  nev- 
er meddled  with  the  Britishers  until  they 
came  trampling  over  this  valley  and  burn- 
ed my  bouse  down.  And  now  I'm  all  rid- 
dled to  pieces,  and  haint  got  no  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  life  in  me ;  but  I've  got 
three  rifle  balls  in  my  cartridge-box,  and 
so  just  prop  me  up  against  that  cherry  tree, 
and  I'll  ^ve  'em  the  whole  three  shots, 
and  then,  be  exclaimed,  *'  and  then  I'll 
die  I" 

The  Wagoner  started  his  horse  ahead, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  eSoxt  of  strength, 
dragged  the  blacksmith  along  the  sod  to 
the  foot  of  the  eheny  tree  surmounting  the 
rock  by  the  roadside. 

In  a  moment  his  back  was  propped 


that  a  follower  of  the  American  camp,  who .  against  the  tree,  his  face  was  to  the  advanc- 


hig  troopers,  and  while  his  shattered  leg 
hung  over  the  bank,  the  wagoner  rushed 
on  his  way,  while  the  blacksmith  very  cooly 
proceeded  to  load  his  rifle. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  body  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  rushed  by  with  the  British  in 
pursuit.  The  blacksmith  greeted  them 
with  a  shout,  and  then  raising  his  rifle 
to  his  shoulder,  he  picked  the  foremost 
from  his  steed,  with  the  exclamation: 
••  That's  for  General  Washington  I "  In  a 
moment  the  rifle  was  loaded,  again  it  was 
fired,  and  the  British  rode  over  the  body 
of  another  fallen  officer.  "  That's  for  my- 
self!" cried  the  blacksmith.  And  then 
with  a  hand  strong  with  the  feeling  of  com- 
ing death,  the  sturdy  freeman  again  load- 
ed, afl;ain  raised  his  rifle.  He  fired  his 
last  snot,  and  as  another  soldier  kissed  the 
sod,  a  tear  quivered  in  the  eye  of  the  dy- 
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ing  blacksmith,  "  And  that,"*  he  cried 
with  a  husky  voice  which  streHgAened  into 
a  shout,  '•  and  that's  for  mad  Anthony 
Wayne  ! '' 

Long  after  the  battle  was  past,  the  body 
was  discovered,  propped  against  the  toee, 
with  the  features  frozen  in  death,  smilinc 
grimly,  while  the  right  hand  still  grasped 
the  never  failing  rifle." 

And  thus  di^  one  of  the  thouaands  of 
the  brave  mechanics  of  the  Revolution  ;  — 
O,  Southerners  1  were  they  only  "  greasy 
mechanics  ?  "  —  thus  will  die  thousands  of 
thelMrave  mechanics  of  the  North,  and 
West  in  the  present  desperate  war  for  the 
Union ;  brave  in  the  hour  of  battle  ;  un- 
daunted in  the  hour  of  retreat ;  and  un- 
dianayed  in  the  hour  of  death,     c.  m.  s. 

AUTUMM. 

BT  MISS  M.  BBMIOK. 

Over  these  fields  the  glory 

Of  mellow  autumn  lies;  ^ 
How  like  a  dream  the  confliot 

Under  these  purple  skies! 
Yonder  the  grain  is  growing^ 

Rich  in  its  ruddy  gold, 
And  com  slopes  up  the  valley 

Are  rusding  as  of  old. 

Down  by  the  brook  the  at^ters 

In  purple  splendor  stand: 
And  orchard  trees  are  bending 

O'er  all  the  fruitful  land. 
Around  us  peace  and  plenty— 

Can  it  be  that  close  away 
Our  Bisters*  deep,  green  valleys 

Have  lost  our  autumn  day? 

There  is  the  tramp  of  legions, 

Mustering  from  shore  to  shore*, 
There  is  the  din  of  confliot. 

The  cannon's  dismal  roar; 
All  through  these  peaceftil  valleys, 

These  gorges  strewn  with  flowers* 
Sadly  the  autumn  splendor 

Lights  up  these  bitter  hours. 

There  gold  and  brown  the  forests 

With  ours  put  on  to-day, 
And  trampled  wheat  fields  ripen, 

And  red  the  sunset's  ray. 
StUl  in  her  months  and  seasons, 

Nature  with  silent  hand. 
Works  on  her  busy  mission. 

Though  men  lay  waste  the  land. 

O,  fiiir  and  still  September, 

Oar  hearts  are  sad  to-day. 
We  see  not  half  thy  splendor 

Watching  the  far  away. 
They  passed  from  out  our  households, 

These  ranks  whose  banners  shine, 
.    Up  thy  green  hills  and  gorges* 

Bathed  in:  the  sunset's  wine. 


They  passed  from  out  our  hoiuekohU* 

Wriaeo  in  blood  they  glow 
The  days  that  thou  art  bringing. 

The  days  we  soon  shall  know. 
But  fiir  above  these  hours, 

And  ikr  above  the  night. 
We  know  the  rainbows  glisten. 

And  all  is  in  God's  sight. 


THITHER-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.    XJOI. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Madame  Rachel  in  Pere  !e 
Chaise. 

Wandering  one  day  through  the  laba- 
rynthine  windings  of  •*  Pere  la  Chaise," 
that  city  of  toml&,  so  characteristic  in  ite 
arrangement  of  the  people  of  the  gay  capi- 
tal, for  whose  last  resting-place  it  was  de- 
signed, we  proceeded  to  the  mausoleum  of 
Madame  Rachel,  the  distinguished  trage- 
dienne, whose  name  will  long  be  cherish- 
ed by  the  enthusiaatic  people  of  France  as 
the  synonym  of  all  that  is  brilliant  and 
powerful  in  that  branch  of  histrionic  art 
in  whose  practice  she  so  much  excelled. 

Although  the  remains  of  this  celebrated 
actress  were  interred  in  Cannes  (a  place 
of  resort  for  invalids,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nice)  where,  amidst  the  softest  airs,  kden 
with  the  peifume  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
she  languished  out  the  brief  remnant  of 
her  life,  a  prey  to  that  unconquerable  dis- 
order, consumption.  This  beautiful  mau- 
soleum was  erected  to  her  memory  in  the 
city  where  she  had  attracted  such  un- 
bounded admiration,  by  the  splendor  of 
her  genius  and  the  brilliant  success  whidi 
she  so  deservedly  won. 

It  stands  among  those  tombs  sacred  to 
her  own  Jewish  people,  in  that  portion  of 
the  cemetery  set  apart  for  their  use.  The 
monument  is  of  pure  white  marble,  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  temple,  chastely 
beautiful  in  style  and  of  symmetrical  pro- 
portions. 

The  decoration  of  the  frieze  we  thought 
as  peculiarly  appropriate  and  Christian  in 
its  design  as  it  was  perfect  in  its  exquisite 
finish.  This  consisted  of  a  simple  wreath- 
ing delicately  cut  in  half  relief,  reprepent- 
ing  heads  of  poppies,  intertwined  with 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  convolvulus* 
so  beautifully  significant  of  death,  tiie 
sleep,  and  of  life, — new  life, — ^the  Imght 
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awakening  !  The  pi-esence  of  those  coW 
volvulus  flowers, — (mornmg  glory  ;  we 
like  this  coMinon  nam 3  the  best,)  carved 
upon  this  tomb,  was  hailed  with  deep  sat- 
isluction.  No  skeptical  Idea  of  *'  death, 
the  eternal  sleep/*  was  there  expressed. 
Here,  French  infidelity  had  not  set  its 
signet,  and  we  were  thankful ! 

A  short  walk,  paved  with  marble,  and 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  low  wall  of  the 
same  material,  enclosing  a  narrow  border 
of  soil  in  which  white  chrysanthemums 
were  growing,  led  to  the  door.  This, 
like  others  of  its  description,  was  open  at 
the  top,  and  protected  by  an  iron  screen. 
Looking  into  the  interior,  which  was  a 
square,  open  spacer,  of  modest  dimensions, 
from  which  stepn  led  down  to  the  unoccu- 
pied vault  below,  we  were  surprised  at 
the  number  of  wreaths  which  lay  in  piles 
upon  the  floor.  These  were  richly  woven 
of  immortells,  and  had  been  brought  by 
fr-iends  and  admirers,  as  txibutes  of  re- 
spect and  afi^tion,  or  admiration  of  her 
whose  wondrt/us  genius  had  awakened 
such  acclamations  of  praise,  from  appre- 
ciative thousands,  tnroughout  Europe, 
from  the  shores  of  America,  and  from  the 
Inlands  of  the  Sea  !  We  counted  nearly 
one  hundred  of  these  garlands,  thus  laid 
upon  the  shrine  of  the  tragic  queen, 
while  we  noticjed  large  numbers  of  cards 
upon  the  marble  slab  opposite  the  door ; 
many  of  them  with  the  comers  turned 
down,  indicative  that  the  owners  of  these 
Dames  had  presented  their  mementos  in 
person.  What  absurd  mockery  in  thus 
making  calls  and  offerings  of  compliment 
at  the  very  door  of  the  tomb !  was  the 
first  thought.  And  yet,  in  the  next  in- 
stant, there  seemed  a  kind  of^  touching  pa- 
thos in  these  tokens  —  that  *8he  who  was 
the  star  of  public  fvLVor  had  not  gone  down 
in  night — was  not  forgotten — was  still  liv- 
ing in  the  hearts  that  had  known  and  lov- 
ed her. 

By  some,  these  tokens  of  honor,  paid, 
(it  is  true,  in  a  remarkably  Parisian 
gt^e^^  to  the  memory  of  one  who,  in  pur- 
sain^  a  splendid  though  dangerous  career, 
bad  DOt  passed  unscathed  amid  its  mani- 
fold temptations,  might  have  been  deemed 
ahsvurd,  nay,  even  impious.  Yet,  stand- 
ing there  in  the  bright  calm  of  that  Sab- 
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bath  morning,  surrounded  by  monuments 
of  buried  loves  and  hopes, — the  wrecks  of 
pride  and  blighted  joys,  we  were  touched 
with  a  tender  respect  for  the  spirit  which 
prompted  these  remembrancers  of  one 
who,  clothed  with  honors  so  painfully  won 
in  the  field  of  effort  to  which  she  felt  call- 
ed by  the  wondrous  powers  with  which 
she  had  been  giffed,  had  walked  the  earth 
for  a  brief,  bright  period  —  not  indeed, 
wholly  uncontaminated  by  the  dangerous 
atmosphere  inseparable  from  that  career, 
yet  winning  a  name  that  will  long  throw 
lustre  upon  her  once  despised  nation  I 
She  had  now  laid  by  her  stage  robes 
and  gone  to  her  silent  chamber,  from 
thence  we  trust,  to  awaken  to  a  higher  life 
of  holier  calm,  afler  the  feveridoi  excite- 
ment of  an  unsatisfying  earthly  career. 

M.  c.  o. 
Lilfred's  Rest. 

THE  SUMnV  SIDE. 

Our  lifb  has  sorrows  and  has  joy, 

The  world  is  not  all  sad ; 
Its  thousand  beauties  well  we  koow, 

When  sunshine  makes  it  glad. 
Thoueh  clouds  will  sometimes  intervene. 

And  darkness  oft  enshrouds, 
A  sunny  side  may  still  be  seen 

Of  even  darkest  clouds. 
Thoogh  night  and  darknesis  are  around, 

Their  gloom  hastes  soon  away. 
And  gloomy  hours  that  sadden  heerts, 

Are  darkest  near  the  day« 
Kind  Provideoce  is  over  all. 

And  knows  our  every  need. 
And  He  hath  said  He  will  not  break 

A  bruised  and  bending  reed. 
Then  let  us  seek  to  do  God*s  will, 

Whene*er  that  will  is  known. 
And  He,  who  doeth  all  things  well 

Will  leave  us  not  alone. 

T.  N.  B. 


If  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob— the  wor- 
thies of  old— cluster  on  the  heavenly  hills, 
if  Moses  wears  a  glory  more  celestial  than 
that  which  he  bore  from  the  awful  mount, 
if  Elijah  is  clothed  with  a  radiance  bright- 
er than  the  wheels  of  his  fiery  chariot,  if 
Stephen's  face  still  shines  like  an  angel's, 
but  is  mingled  now  with  no  hue  of  death  ;. 
if  all  these  are  existent  yet — because  God 
is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living: 
— let  us  feel  that  even  the  least  find  a 
home  somewhere  in  the  hospitable  unir 
verse,  and  in  the  sustaining  ommpre»» 
enoe  of  the  Father. — C/tapin. 
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A ''MUDDLE''  HOUSEHOLD. 

BT  MBS.  0.  A.  SOULS. 

We  hope  our  compositor  will  not  think 
we  have  made  a  mistake,  and  written 
muddle,  when  we  meant  modeL  For  if 
he  should,  and  our  proofreader  do  not  coi^ 
reot  by  the  MS.,  our  article  would  be  in 
as  bad  a  cilemma  as  a  certain  discourse 
which  we  once  heard  preached,  of  which  a 
critic  said,  that  if  the  text  had  been  down 
with  the  plague,  the  sermon  would  never 
have  caught  the  infection.  We  use  the 
word  muddle  in  its  English  sense,  as  a  fa- 
miliar term  for  *'  disorder  in  all  its  branch- 
es." There  are  muddle  churches,  mud- 
dle schools,  muddle  factories,  muddle 
counting-rooms,  muddle  hospitals,  muddle 
armies,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  But  no 
kind  of  muddle  is  more  offensive  than  that 
which  prevails  in  an  ill  conducted  house- 
hold. 

We  once  spent  a  week  in  a  muddle 
home  —  dear,  dear,  the  memory  of  it  al- 
ways gives  us  the  blues  !  We  accepted 
the  invitation  reluctantly,  for  our  friend 
had  been  a  fellow  school-mate,  and  we  had 
some  reminiscences  of  not  the  most  agree- 
able character;  but  —  well  —  we  found 
ourself  on  her  door-step  one  sunny  summer 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock.  Muddle 
was  written  all  over  the  front  door,  in 
greasy  and  sooty  finger-marks,  and  sundry 
scratches  and  bruises,  and  betrayed,  tpcv 
in  the  dull  and  tarnished  plate,  bell,  and 
door-knob.  Muddle  was  written  all  over 
my  friend's  figure,  as  she  came  rushing 
down  the  staircase,  to  give  us  a  kindly 
greeting.  Her  hair  was  flying  every 
which  way,  her  shoes  were  down  at  the 
*  heel,  and  there  was  such  a  monstrous  hole 
in  each  stocking  that  I  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  as  she  tripped  before  me  on  the 
way  to  my  chamber,  that  her  feet  had  the 
fear  of  hydrophobia.  Her  dress  was  a 
soiled  and  ragged  silk,  shielded  in  part  by 
a  slitted  calico  apron,  while  in  singular 
incongruity,  her  neck  was  adorned  by  an 
elegant  French  worked  collar. 

The  room  into  which  she  ushered  me, 
was  very  dark.  She  hurriedly  pulled  the 
tassle  of  one  of  the  shades,  but  the  yeP 
low  Holland  never  stirred,  *•  Dear  me," 
she  exclaimed  petUahly,   '<that  cord  is  off 


flie  wheel  again.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  of  it  ?  "  turning  to  the  chambermaid, 
who  was  just  putting  down  my  satchel. 
'*  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  didn't  know  it.  It 
surely  wasn't  so  yesterday  when  I  s^vept 
and  dusted."  •*  Well,  it's  off  now,  thaTs 
pretty  certain  ;  and  you  must  help  me  to 

remember  to  ask  Mr.  D to  fix  it  when 

he  comes  in  to  dinner."  A  model  house- 
keeper would  have  sent  for  the  step-bd- 
der  and  fixed  it  herself  at  once,  but  ^is 
muddle  housekeeper  merely  rolled  up  the 
linen,  and  fastened  it  as  best  she  could 
with  a  pin.  She  went  to  the  wash-stand, 
••  Whv,  Where's  the  soap  gone  to,  Han- 
nah? '  <' Indeed,  ma  am,  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know.  It  was  there  yesterday." 
"  Well,  it's  very  strange  what  could  have 
become  of  it — 0,  I  remember  now,  I  sent 
Georgie  for  it  when  I  was  washing  the 
baby  this  morning,  because  I  couldn't  find 
my  own.  Run  and  fetch  it."  A  model 
housekeeper  would  have  sent  out  at  one© 
and  bought  a  fr^sh  cake  for  her  friend's 
use,  but  this  muddle  one  merely  handed 
me  the  thin  slip  that  had  already  done 
duty  in  the  nursery,  and  if  you  will  be- 
lieve it,  that  bit  of  soap  travelled  back  and 
forth  every  day  thereafter  from  my  cham- 
ber to  hers  and  hers  to  mine.  I  had  sev- 
eral other  muddle  experiences  before  I 
finished  dressing,  but  let  them  go. 

•'  I  want  to  show  you  my  children,"  she 
said  proudly,  as  she  preceded  me  to  the 
nursery.  •*  Georgie  goes  to  school,  bat 
here  are  little  Carrie  and  Johnny,  and 
Minnie,  the  pet.  Aren't  they  sweet?" 
•*  Indeed  they  are,"  I  responded,  and  not 
at  a  venture,  either,  for  their  faces  and 
hands  were  so  daubed  with  molasses  cake 
and  sugar  candy,  that  it  would  have  nui- 
zled  a  painter  to  have  told  whether  tneit 
skin  were  brunette  or  blonde.  A  model 
mother  would  have  seen  that  they  were 
decently  washed  before  she  exhibited  them, 
but  this  muddle  one  contented  herself  with 
washing  them  after  the  show  was  over. 
I  sat  down  in  a  cosy  looking  sewing  chair, 
but  I  found  myself  fiat  on  the  floor.  "  I 
ought  to  have  told  you,"  she  said,  in  a 
sorry  tone,  **  that  that  chair  is  a  broken 
one.  I  keep  it  round  because  it's  handy 
fijr  Georgie  to  play  wagon  with."  I  ac- 
cepted the  apology  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
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was  uttered,  but  couldn't  help  thinkiog 
that  if  it  had  been  another  friend  of  mine, 
the  chair  would  either  have  been  repaired 
or  put  80  far  out  of  the  way,  that  a  guest's 
limDs  wouldn't  be  endangered  by  its  rick- 
etty  legs.  I  took  another  seat  and  look- 
ed about  me.  Muddle  stared  at  me  in 
the  cracked  toilet  mirror,  in  the  shivered 
window  panes,  in  the  ewer  without  a  han- 
dle, in  the  broken  saucer  that  served  as 
soap  tray,  in  the  gashed  wash  bowl,  in  the 
frayed  towels,  in  the  smutty  cradle  linen, 
in  the  greasy  carpet,  in  the  battered  fur- 
niture, and  in  the  wrecks  of  countless  toys 
that  strewed  the  floor  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  the  horses  being  headless,  tailless 
and  legless,  the  carts  havmg  neither 
wheels  nor  tongues ;  the  dolls  looking  as 
if  they  had  been  to  the  war ;  •*  Noah's  ark  " 
having  stranded  on  some  mysterious  break- 
er, and  a  train  of  cars  having  been  smash- 
ed by  some  sleepy  hrakeman. 
We  w«*nt  down    to   dinner  after  Mr. 

D had  waited  twenty  minutes  by  his 

watch.  Muddle  gazed  at  me  &om  that 
table  —  first,  in  the  soiled  damask,  then 
in  the  cracked  and  chipped  china,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  ill-cooked  viands.  As  I 
unfolded  my  napkin,  I  saw  marks  of  pre- 
vious use  all  over  it.  The  quick  eye  of 
my  host  saw  it,  too,  and  he  gravely  ordei> 
ed  the  girl  to  bring  me  a  fresh  one.  '*  I 
should  have  thought  you  would  have 
known  better  tdan  to  have  given  a  guest 
such  a  one,''  said  the  mistress,  angrily; 
"and  why  didn't  you  put  on  a  clean 
doth,  too  ?  "  •'  You  ought  to  see  to 
tiieae  things  a  little  yourself,"  said  the 
husband,  rebukingly.  **  I  can't  be  all 
over  the  house  at  once,"  she  answered. 


lified  the  ladle  —  it  was  a  chi'^a 
one —  to  serve  the  soup.  The  handle 
eame  up,  minus  a  bowl.  "  How's  this/' 
be  said  to  the  girl.  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't 
know;  it  wasn't  broke  when  I  put  it  in 
the  tureen."  •*  I  suppose  not,"  he  said, 
and  eatching  my  eye,  he  added,  with  qui- 
et humor,  "the  heat  probably  dissolved 
tiie  connection  —  we  have  many  such  dis- 
Bolving  views  in  this  house." 

"  Bring  me  the  steel,"  he  said,  as  his 
eye  glanced  at  the  carver's  edge.  The 
girl  hurried  to  the  china  closet ;  t  "heard 


her  open  and  shut  three  drawers,  and  then 
she  ran  to  the  kitchen,  leaving  the  door 
ope*^  on  her  way.  There  was  a  rushing 
to  and  firo  of  busy  feet,  in  that  domain, 
but  when  she  reappeared  it  was  without 
the  steeL  "  Nobody  knew  where  it  was 
—  nobody  had  seen  it  lately  —  they  had 
hunted  high  and  low." 

*•  It's  probably  buried  in  the  ash-heap," 

said*  Mr.  D .      **  Our  house   is  as 

good  as  a  grave-yard,  though  the  simile  is 
not  quite  perfect,  for  we  have  never  a 
resurrection." 

The  dinner,  such  as  it  was,  was  eaten, 

and   Mrs.  D rang  for  the  dessert. 

**  There  isn't  any  pudding  or  pie,  to-day, 
ma'am."  **  No  pudding  or  pie  ?  "  **No, 
ma'am;  you  didn't  order  any."  *'But 
she  might  have  known  I  wanted  a  dessert 
when  I  had  company.  It's  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world  how  you  all  expect  me 
to  think  of  everything."     She  looked  dis- 


"  Fortunately  I  can  supply  the  defi- 
ciency," said  Mr.  D ,  good-naturctly; 

and,  stepping  into  the  hall,  he  returned 
with  a  small  basket  of  delicious  peaches. 
"I'm  used  to  these  little  disappoint- 
ments." he  observed  quietly,  **  and  gene- 
rally fortify  myself  against  them." 

There,  that  will  do  for  particulars,  and 
if  such  was  my  experience  durmg  the  first 
four  hours  of  my  visit,  you  may  guess 
what  I  endured  before  the  week  was  out. 
Wkh  everything  to  make  them  happy  and 
comfortable,  an  ample  income,  a  commo- 
dious house,  an  abundance  of  good  temper 
and  good  health,  bright  and  handsome 
children,  plenty  of  help,  they  were  unhap- 
py a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  uncomfor- 
table the  year  round.  The  cause  ?  Mud- 
dle, emphatically  muddle.  The  most  in- 
credible things  were  constantly  taking 
place.  Crockery  slipped  out  of  the  cook's 
hands,  not  when  she  let  them  go,  but  al- 
ways when  she  was  holding  on  to  them, 
**  just  as  tight  as  ever  she  could."  Vases 
fell  off  the  mantel,  and  bottles  off  the 
dressing-bureau,  when  every  oae  was  sure 
they  were  set  back  so  far  that  they  mast 
have  moved  themselves  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  being  shivered  to  atoms  Win- 
aows  were  broken,  though  no  one  ever 
went  near  them  ;  hanging  lamps  came  in 
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two,  though  nobody  had  ever  aeen  them 
even  oscillate,  and  mirrors  were  cracked 
when  no  one  had  looked  into  them  for 
years.  Locks  got  hampered,  stoob  came 
nnglued,  nails  worked  themselves  out, 
paint  and  varnish  rubbed  themselves  off. 
chairs  disk)oated  their  arms,  tables  broke 
their  legs,  whiie  other  objects,  too  cow- 
ardly for  self-inflictions,  but  equally  per- 
verse in  spirit,  chose  the  very  moment 
when  their  presence  would  have  been 
most  desirable,  to  get  lost,  that  is,  to  hide 
in  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  to  which  no 
living  soul  had  ever  had  access,  and  in 
which  consequently  no  member  of  the  fam- 
ily would  ever  think  of  looking.  0,  mud- 
dle, muddle,  thou  art  indeed  a  love-de- 
stroyer, and  a  comfort-killer ! 

WALKIMAMOMB  THE  SHADOWS. 

BT  D£LL  A.   CAULKINS. 

When  in  life's  low  vallies  the  coming  shadows 

gather  fast. 
And  darkening  clouds  drift  slowly,  to  the  sad- 
ly men -ng  blast; 

When  the  soul  sits  gnevmg  duiubly  o  er  hopes 
forever  flown, 

Affrighted  that  sweet  mem'nes  into  spectre 
forms  have  grown; 

When  athwart  the  dim  horizon  hang  cnrtaim 
of  the  night. 

The  night  that  knows  no  gleaming  of  sun  or 
starry  light,  ,        ^u      * 

0,  then,  amid  the  darkness,  when  the  storm 
comes  madly  down. 

We  fain  would  drop  the  heavy  cross  and  grasp 
the  shming  crewn:        _,,,,,„       , 

ForgettinJE,  weiik,  frail  mortals,  that  He  who 
trod  the  sea,  

Ib  e'en  with  us,  as  once  with  those,  on  stormy 
Galilee:  ^  j.j  *v 

And  tho'  His  form  we  may  not  see,  as  did  the 
favored  few. 

True  faith  should  make  His  presence  near  to 
e*en  our  humble  view; 

And  if  we  may  not  hear  the  tones  that  whisper- 
ed •*  Peace,  be  still! "  ^    _.       v 

That  earnest  fuith  will  make  our  hearts  sub- 
missive to  his  will. 

And  when  in  life's  low  vallies  the  shadows 
ffather  dim,  ,    ,.      .    ^„. 

While  we  deem  woe's  bitter  chalice  is  flllmg  to 
the  brim:  ^j     u* 

When  our  way  lies  through  the  maxes  of  doubt 
and  Airk  despair. 

Believe  His  voice  is  saying,  *'I  am  with  you 
even  there!*'  ^  .  ^.  . 

The  darkest  clouds  may  brighten,  when  re- 
flected from  above, 

0*er  their  darkness  streams  the  glory  of  our 
Fatlicr'schangeksslove; 

And  our  hearts  made  pure  by  sorrow  shall  ex- 
ultant throb  at  last, 

With  a  sense  of  coming  triumph  when  life  s 
shadows  all  are  past. 


[We  publish  the  folio  (ving  article  on  a 
very  grave  theme,  without  however  fully 
endorsing  all  the  views  of  our  correspon- 
dent    There  are  certainly  some  positions 
assumed  by  him  sufficiently  startling  and 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
troverted,    otill  we  have  so  much  confi- 
dence in  the  elastic  recuperative  powers  of 
the  young  Titan— our  country — as  to  feel 
little  apprehension  that  the  present  troub- 
lous times  once  ended,  it  will  not  go  on 
again  with  a  vigor  and  determination  all 
the  more  invincible  for  its  present  pause 
in  the  onward  march  to  wealth  and  great- 
ness.    Besides  the  necessity  of  economy 
and  thrift  will  do  us  all  good.     Ten  or 
twenty  thousand  dollar  balls  andparties, 
whether  in  the  White  House  at  Washing- 
ton, or  in  the  palatial  mansions  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  may  be  omitted  for  a 
few  years,  and  no  one  really  suffer  in  con- 
soc[uence.     Industry,  long  forgotten  by 
many,  will  be  cultivated  once  more  among 
our  women  and  girls,   and  they  will  ^row 
healthy  and  ruddy  as  a  reward.     Plainer 
fikre   will  be   adopted,  and   brown  bread 
found  to  be  very  wholesome,  after  long 
indulgence  in  comfits  and  confections,  and 
cold  water  a  great  restorer,  after  too  deep- 
ly tasting  the  wine.     Indeed,  the  iqoral 
constitution  of  the  country  needs  tofimg 
up  by  a  little  hard  fare  and  the  necesBity 
of  roughing  it.     So  let  us  all  take  coar- 
age  and  meet  whatever  hardships  lie  be* 
fore  us  with  stout  hearts  and  cheerful  fto- 
es,  willing  to  endure  much  so  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  precious  government  be  pro- 
served,  and  the  great  evil  removed. — Kd.] 

OUR  PALACES. 

What  to  do  with  them  is  a  questioD  for 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  Fortunes 
are  diminished  or  gone ;  and  more  will 
go.  And  those  which  remain  will  be  tax- 
ed, to  pay,  not  for  the  glory  of  war,  but  ft* 
a  war  which  demonstrates  the  folly  of  politi- 
cians and  of  the  sovereign  people.  Never- 
theless the  cost  of  it  is  great,  and  must  be 
paid ;  and  may  leave  small  rents  for  ce- 
lo.«sal  stores  and  the  dwellings  of  merchant 
princes. 

In  Venice  twenty  thousand  dollars  has 
bought  a  palace  whose  original  cost  was  a 
quarter  of  a  millicm,  and  which  was  little 
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impaired  hj  time,  and  almost  proof  against 
decay.  Another  was  purchased  by  spec- 
ulators, who  proceedea  to  pull  it  down  for 
the  sake  of  selling  the  piles  on  which  it 
was  built,  but  the  Austrian  government 
prohibited  the  vamlal'sm,  and  nought  the 
palace  for  a  post-office.  Small  people  live 
in  the  palaces  of  Venetian  grandees,  and 
pay  small  rents ;  and  nearly  half  the  rent 
is  paid  to  the  government  for  taxes.  Such 
is  the  effect,  more  or  less  enduring,  of  in- 
terruption and  prostration  of  commerce. 
If  the  commerce  has  gone  another  way, 
like  that  of  Venice,  the  effect  is  perma- 
nent ;  if  it  is  interrupted  by  civil  war  and 
repudiation  of  debts,  like  that  of  New 
York  and  other  cities,  it  may  recover ;  but 
for  a  time  the  rents  must  accord  with 
wrecks  of  capital,  and  the  taxes  must  ac- 
cord with  the  ravage  and  waste  of  war. 

Those  which  have  been  built  to  rent 
will  disappoint  their  owners,  perhaps  ruin 
them  ;  but  those  which  have  been  built 
for  the  use  of  their  owners,  and  paid  for, 
may  be  better  than  the  money  spent  i^ 
shows  less  durable.  If  they  have  been 
designed  by  architects  of  taste,  they  may 
be  valuable  when  the  country  has  recov- 
ered; but  if  by  fashionable  architects, 
they  will  be  like  the  work  of  fashionable 
tailors  and  milliners — 6f  little  value  in  a 
few  years  ;  and  such  is  the  probable  fate 
of  most  of  them  ;  in  fact,  many  buildings, 
wiUrin  twenty  years  of  their  ei-ection,  have 
been  condemned  for  sordiduess  of  style, 
and  polled  down. 

Probably  before  we  see  the  end  of  our 
difficulties,  it  will  be  time  to  consider 
whether,  instead  of  a  palace,  a  rich  man 
might  not  better  secure  a  permanent  in- 
come for  himself  and  his  children ;  one 
that  could  not  be  clutched  by  mortgagees, 
in  times  like  the  present.  The  ups  and 
downs  of  fortune,  especially  for  those  who 
buy  and  sell  on  credit,  are  so  sudden  and 
uaexpeoted  that  we  should  feel  more  hap- 
py in  knowing  that  we  had  security  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  future,  than  in  oufc- 
Aining  our  old  firiends  at  present 

But  to  know  that  we  have  security  — 
that  is  difficult.  Who  at  this  time  cim 
feel  confident  of  the  future  value  of  any 
kind  of  property,  or  of  the  permanency  of 
any  institutions.     Of  one  thing,  however, 


we  need  not  doubt  the  permanency  ;  that 
is,  a  national  debt,  in  whfch  we  may  in« 
vest  what  we  have,  with  whatever  confi- 
dence we  can  feel  in  a  sovereign  people, 
whose  will  is  the  highest  law,  and  who  un- 
doubtedly will  do  as  they  please,  as  to  the 
payment  of  interest.  In  England,  they 
deem  their  national  debt  a'national  bless- 
ing, a  safe  investment  for  the  dependence 
of  widows,  orphans,  and  superanuated 
men.  This  is  worth  considering,  before 
our  palaces  become  unfashionable,  and  we 
build  more. 


J.  K.  F. 


[The  following  pretty  article  from  an 
old  friend,  is  presented  to  the  readers  of 
the  Repository,  who  are  Sabbath  School 
teachers,  as  a  pleasant  interlude  for  Sab- 
bath Schxd  exhibitions. — £i>.] 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  PEACE. 

BT    MART  8.   LATHAM. 

[SciNR  1st. — A  group  ofmaicUm  wreath' 
ing flowers.     They  sing]  *■ 

Come,  come  away  to  the  rosy  bower,  ^ 

Where  the  sumnaer  sun  sbiaes  bright; 
Come,  where  the  dew  lies  on  eaoh  flower, 

dpArkling  ia  the  goUea  light; 
Where  the  crimson  rose  is  blushing, 

As  it  looks  in  beauty  up. 
Where  the  fdir  and  fragrunt  lily. 

Timid  lifts  its  snowy  cup. 

Come,  oome  away  where  smiles  are  breaking 

Over  Ups  and  cheeks  of  rose; 
Come  where  new  joys  are  ever  waking. 

Where  the  heart  no  sorrow  knows; 
Where  light  feet  are  gaily  dancing 

To  sweet  music's  witching  tune. 
Where  glad  voices  swell  the  chorus. 

Where  eaoh  hour  is  music's  own, 

\st  maiden. — ^CJome,  sisters,  wo  mint' 
finish   our  wreath,   and  go  to  join  the 
dance.       Camot,    the  handsome    young 
shepherd  will  play  for  us  to-night 

2d  maiden. — 0,  how  merry  our  last 
night^s  dance  was.  I  dreamed  of  it  when 
I  slept. 

3a  maiden.  —  So  did  I,  and  a  droll 
dream  I  had,  too.  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
dancing  and  could  not  stop  ;  my  feet  went 
of  themselves.  I  was  tired  enough,  as  you 
may  fancy,  and  I  was  ^lad  to  awake. 

4^  maiden, — A.nd  1  dreamed  of  gath- 
ering flowers,  and  I  thought  that  as  fast 
as  I  touched  them,  they  dropped  into 
pieces. 
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bth  mcdden. — I,  sisters,  had,  last  night, 
a  vision  which  I  cannot  forget.  I  saw  a 
fi)nntain  in  the  midst  of  a  beandful  laad. 
Sweet  flowers  grew  on  its  brink,  and  rain- 
bows spanned  it.  Many  were  bathing  in 
its  clear  waters,  and  I  saw  that  when  they 
came  out,  their  faces  were  radiant  wito 
beauty,  and  they  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
exceeding  joy  and  peace.  I  longed  to 
bathe  in  the  fountain,  but  just  as  I  was 
about  to  plunge  into  it,  I  felt  a  hand  restr 
iDg  lightly  upon  my  shoulder.  I  turned 
and  saw  a  beautiful  angel  standing  near 
me.  A  mournful  look  was  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  said,  "not  now!  not  now!** 
Just  then  I  awoke.  0,  sisters  I  I  am  go- 
ing to  seek  that  fountain,  that  I  may  bathe 
in  its  waters  and  find  peace.  I  am  weary 
of  the  dance  and  song.  Our  life  of  pleas- 
ure has  no  rest.     Who  will  go  with  me  ? 

1st  maiden. — ^Not  I,  indeed ;  I  am  not 
weary  yet,  of  pleasure. 
_    2d  maiden. — Nor  I ;  let  us  leave  such 
«  pilgrimage  for  others,  less  young  and 
happy. 

Sd  maiden,  —  There  is  no  such  foun- 
tain ;  it  was  only  a  dream. 

fyth  maiden,  —  Nay,  sisters  ;  it  was  a 
vision  from  heaven.  I  know  there  is  su<^i 
a  fountain,  and  I  must  seek  it. 

4th  mcdden, — And  leave  us  ? 

5tk  maiden. — O,  will  you  not  go,  too  ? 
Angels  will  guide  us,  and  we  shall  find 
rest  and  peace.  Others  have  soujfht  and 
found  it,  and  why  not  we?  Will  you 
not  set  out  with  me  ? 

{^She  weeps,  cmd  her  companions  fm^,] 

No!  no!  no!  ' 

For  oar  skios  are  bright! 

No!  no!  no! 
For  our  hearts  are  light! 

0,  torn  not  away. 
From  our  eong  and  danoe. 
Where  bright  snules  gleam. 
And  light  feet  glanoe. 

Oaree  oome  not. 
Within  pleasure's  bowers. 

Lightly  pass 
All  the  rosy  hours. 
0,  turn  not  away 

From  our  life  of  joy. 
For  youth's  delights 
Will  never  cloy. . 


[Scene  2d. — 5t^  maiden,  (done,] 

I  am  weary  of  my  life  of  pleasure.  I 
would  seek  the  Fountain  of  Peace.  Spi^ 
it  of  my  dream  !  0,  appear  to  me,  once 
more,  and  conduct  me  to  those  hleased 
waters. 

[7%«  angel  appears.']  '/ 

Angel  of  my  dream  I  Lead  me  to  tlie 
Fountain  of  Peace,  that  I  may  find  rest 

Angel, — ^The  way  is  lowly  and  narrow. 
Can'st  thou  walk  therein  ? 

Maiden,  —  Yes,  0,  blessed  angel,  if 
thou  wilt  direct  my  steps. 

Angel,  —  But  thou  must  be  tempted 
first  and  tried.  Wilt  thou  turn  from  the 
wild  joys  of  thy  youth,  from  the  mad 
pleasures  of  the  dance,  fit>m  the  flashing 
of  gems  and  gold  ?  Can'st  thou  leave  thy 
gay  young  conipanions  behuid  ? 

Maiden, — ^Yes ;  I  turn  from  all  these, 
and  pray  for  peace. 

Angel, — And  thou  shalt  have  peace,  if 
thou  wilt  seek  it  aright.  Thou  shalt  bathe 
in  the  fountain,  but  not  now,  not  now  I 

[Scene  3d. — The  madden  alone,'} 

Peace,  peace,  sweet  peace !  thou  shalt 
be  mine!  When  wilt  thou  come,  dear 
angel,  to  lead  me  to  the  fountain  ? 

[The  Spirit  of  Beauty  appears.] 

Spirit,— 

Fair  mortal,  I  am* oome  / 

To  lead  thy  steps  aright, 
I'll  give  thy  spirit  peace. 

And  bathe  thy  path  with  light 

From  Beauty,  firoddees  fur. 
Com  missioned  now,  I  oome. 

To  lead  thee,  lovely  child. 
To  dwell  within  our  home. 

0«  oome,  O  come  with  me! 

Of  Beauty's  fountain  aip. 
And  smiles  shall  ever  reet 

Upon  thy  cheek  and  lip. 

No  sorrow  shall  appear, 
And  darkly  brood  o'er  thee. 

Thy  life  in  peace  shall  flow. 
If  thou'lt  but  come  with  me. 

Maiden, — Bright  angel !  wilt  thou  lead 
me  to  the  fount  of  everlasting  peaoe  ? 

Spirit. — Yes,  dear  child  ;  I  will  lead 
thee  to  the  fountain  of  Beauty.  Ba^  in 
those  waters,  and  thy  heart  shall  never 
know  sorrow.     Come  with  me ;  the  way 
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in  which  I  will  guide  you  is  broad  and 
beautiful.  Flowers  and  singing  birds 
and  bright  waters  are  on  every  skie. 

{^Maiden,  turning  aw7«y.] 

Nay,  bright  one !  the  parh  wherein  I 
would  walk  is  narrow  and  lowly,  but  it 
leads  to  rest  and  peace.  0,  tempt  me 
not 

[Sosni4th. — Maiden  alone.'] 

Vainly  has  the  syren  tongue 

Of  bewitching  Beauty, 
Tried  to  turn  my  steps  away 

From  the  path  of  duty. 
Onward  now  with  joy  I  press. 
To  the  fount  of  ble:(8edness. 

[The  Spirit  of  Wealth  ap'pears.'] 

^irit. — 

Come,  0,  come  with  me. 

Where  gems  are  gleaming, 
Come,  0,come  with  me, 

Where  light  is  stream  ng; 
Flashing  b^ck  the  8un*8  gay  beaming, 

JeweU  bright  shall  crown  thy  brow. 

Maiden. — Who  art  thou,  bright  one  ? 

Spirit.-l  am  the  spirit  of  Wealth,  oome 
to  lead  thee  to  the  paths  of  perfect  blisfi. 
Our  way  lies  through  gorgeous  palaces, 
where  the  sun-light  falU  through  silken 
oortains,  where  gold  and  gems  gleam* on 
every  «de,  where  statues  and  paintings 
oharm  the  eye,  and  rich  music  lulls  the 
weary  heart  to  rett. 

[MMet't  covering  her  eyes  and  turning 
awag.'] 

Bright  tempter,  I  am  dazzled  with  thy 
words ;  O,  leave  me  !  I  seek  a  path  of 
tears,  where  the  deceitful  splendor  of  the 
world  does  not  shine.  Thy  way  leads  not 
to  the  Fountain  of  Peace. 

[Scene  5th. — Maiden  alone.] 

Better  &r,  than  shining  gold. 
And  rich,  earthly  treasure. 

Sweeter  fi&r  than  BeHUty*s  voice, 
Or  the  smiles  of  Pleasure, 

Is  the  fountain  of  the  blest, 

Where  my  weary  heart  would  rest. 

[Fame  appears.] 

Mortal,  I  am  Fame.  Follow  me,  if 
Aou  would*st  have  thy  name  written 
among  the  stiun.  Come  and  wear  a  crown 
<tf  laurel. 

Maiden. — Would  it  not  weigh  heavily 
iqpon  my  brow  ?  I  am  weary  of  earth, 
aid  long  for  rest.     Is  it  thine  to  give  ? 


-Pam«— 'There  is  no  rest  with  me ;  my 
votaries  seek  not  for  that.  My  path  leads 
to  glory.  Come  with  me,  and  thou  shalt 
bask  forever  in  its  dazzling  light. 

Maiden. — The  path  wherein  I  would 
walk  is  lowly,  but  the  end  thereof  is  per- 
fect peace.  Heavenly  ones  will  guide  me 
there,  and  the  light  of  their  presence  will 
cheer  ma  on.  Dearer  to  bask  in  the 
smiles  of  an  angel,  than  in  a  flood  of 
earthly  glory. 

[Fame  disappears.] 

Maiden  kneeling.  —  Blessed  angel ; 
wilt  thou  lead  me  to  the  Fountain  of 
Peace,  that  T  may  bathe  in  its  waters,  and 
be  forever  at  rest  ?  My  weary,  tempted 
heart,  longs  for  thy  holy  presence. 

[Angd  appears^  pointing  to  heaven.] 

Angd. — Lo  I  I  point  thee,  thou  earth 
pilgrim,  to  the  fountain  of  everlasting 
peace! 


''FOLLOW  ME." 

Would  I  not  follow  Thee? 
Thou  knowest.  Lord,  that  thus  if  it  mi«:ht  be, 
I  *d  trace  thy  footprints  over  mount  and  sea. 

Yea,  even  to  Gethsemane. 

Master,  I  heed  thy  call. 
Here,  ft*om  the  mountain  ways  of  Palestine 
Through  all  the  walls  by  ages  built  between— 

The  never-dying  accents  fiUl. 

Master,  I  heed  thy  call. 
Assailed  with  summons  caught  firom  choirs 

above, 
Entreated  in  all  tender  tones  of  love, 

I  know  that  it  is  best  of  aU. 

0  Voice  of  sweet  command, 
I  struggle,  weary,  through  llfe*s    hindering 

harms. 
And  throw  into  the  dark,  imploring  arms. 

But  cannot  And  thy  helpmg  Hand. 

Where  is  the  shining  track  T 
How  shall  I  know  it  from  the  thousand  ways. 
That  melt  in  m  ises  through  the  every  days. 

And  keep  my  panting  spirit  back  T 

Some  unp^rceived  control 
Sometimes  empowers  me  through  a  rift  of 

nis;ht. 
To  catch  a  glimmer  of  thy  garments  white, 

Gloved  Saviour  of  my  soul ! 

And  straight  I  leap  anew. 
And  eagerly  the  sacred  beam  pursue, 
•Till  in  life's  atmosphere  'tis  lost  to  view. 

As  stars  withfai  the  morning's  blue 
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0  Voice,  Redeemiag  Voioe  ! 
That  neyer  faintest  howsoever  I  stray, 
Though  Thou  shouldst  bid  me  bear  the  cross 
to-day, 

Thoa  shalt  be  still  my :  pliit's  choice. 

0  Voice,  triumphant  Voioe  ! 

That  drawest  me  on    through  uadiscovered 

ways. 
That  wilt  not  foil  till  every  heart  obeys, 

1  can  but  listen  and  r^oice. 
Buffalo,  JV.  F.  Clara. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  VOLUN- 
TEER. 

BT  MINNIE   8.  DATIS. 

Continued  from  last  Number. 

A  soldier's  life  was  little  in  harmoDj 
with  my  tastes  and  inclinations.  I  missed 
the  comforts  anl  ease  of  home.  The dea, 
companionship  of  books  and  pen,  which 
had  thought  necessary  to  my  existence' 
was  wholly  wanting.  I  shrank  from  con" 
tact  with  the  rude  men  surrounding  me, 
and  shuddered  at  their  coarseness  and  pro- 
fanity. They  seemed  to  have  been  born 
and  nurtured  in  a  different  world  from 
that  which  I  had  known.  I  suffered 
from  severe  fatigue ;  and  home-sickness, 
like  a  wearing  malady,  caused  me  to  pine 
night  and  day. 

But  when  called  to  actual  service,  I 
was  enabled  to  shake  off  these  weak,  un- 
worthy feelings.  My  slender  frame 
Btrongthened  by  toil  and  hard  fare,  and  as 
time  passed,  1  wondered  at  the  bold,  ad- 
venturous spirit  which  arose  within  me.  1 
found  congenial  companions ;  all  were  not 
coarse  and  ignorant  as  I  at  first  supposed, 
for-the  ranks  could  show  noble,  educated 
men  by  hundreds.  How  brave,  how  en- 
thusiastic these  young  men  were  I  And  I, 
by  their  side,  was  called  as  brave  as  they. 
Latent  energies  had  been  brought  forth  in 
my  being,  and  the  impulse  which  sent  me 
from  my  quiet  home,  deepened  to  a  i^lig- 
ious  purpose. 

There  was  a  pain  at  my  heart  which  my 
comrades  shared  not  and  knew  nothing  of. 
Could  I  speak  my  brother's  name,  and  tell 
them  of  his  defection  ?  Could  I  tell  them 
that  all  I  might  do  for  my  country,  would 
be  as  noth'mg,  for  he,  the  son  of  my  fath- 
er's house  fought  dauntlessly  upon  the 
other  side  ?  For  Fred^  espousing  any  cause, 
right  or  wrong,  would  work  for  it  with  bis 


whole  soul.  No  puny,  timid  soldier 
would  he  be,  and  I  felt  that  to  count  in 
the  struggle,  I  must  exert  almost  super- 
human energies.  I  never  complained  of 
long,  painful  marches ;  I  was  eager  to  be 
placed  foremost  in  every  dangerous  duty ; 
and  at  night,  with  burning  cheek  an! 
heaving  breast,  I  would  expatiate  upon 
the  magnitude  and  glory  of  our  cause, 
until  my  listeners  thought  me  half  in- 
spired. 

The  rebellion  grew.  Greater  and 
greater  still,  became  the  danger  ;  fearfol, 
more  fearful,  raged  the  conflict.  I  began 
to  see  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  strange, 
unnatural  struggle.  This  was  somethmg 
more  than  a  rebellion.  It  was  the  moral 
crisis  of  the  age,  and  our  republic,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  earth,  was  elu- 
cidating, in  violence  and  blood,  in  sacri- 
fice and  tears,  one  of  the  grandest  prob- 
lems of  time ;  not  merely  that  of  self-gov- 
ernment, but  of  liberty,  right  and  equity. 
My  country,  dear  to  me  before  because  it 
was  my  country,  now  became  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  loftiest  principles  of  truth, 
and'  I  prayed  for  her  as  a  Christian  should, 
and  fought  for  her  as  only  a  patriot  can. 

Were  the  son  and  lover  forgotten  in  the 
devoted  soldier?  Nay,  think  not  so. 
Midst  the  turmoil  of  the  day,  two  loved 
faces  would  oft  flit  before  my  fancy,  and  I 
never  arose  at  mom,  nor  lay  down  at 
night,  without  murmured  blessings  ujpon 
the  names  of  mother  and  LiUy.  Then 
such  dear,  delightful  visions  of  home,  aa 
haunted  me  even  when  resting  upon  my 
arms,  ready  for  the  cull  to  baittle  I  Pre- 
cious, indeed,  was  that  peaceful  home  iiur 
away  in  New  England,  and  dear  beyond 
expi-ession,  were  the  loved  ones  there ; 
but  my  country,  O,  my  country !  what 
were  all  my  loves,  my  joys,  my  hopes,  my 
life^  to  thee  I 

I  saw  the  young  and  brave  fall  often  at 
my  side,  but  no  harm  came  to  me,  though 
leaden  rain  poured  upon  the  field.  I  be- 
gan to  think  I  bore  a  charmed  lite,  and 
that  some  guardian  angel  turned  the  fatal 
bullet  from  my  heart.  But  I  was  destin- 
ed to  bleed  for  the  country  I  so  loved. 
At  last  I  fell  wounded  in  a  little  skirmish, 
where  thrice  our  number  drove  and  de- 
feated us.  I  could  not  escape,  and  waa 
taken  prisoner  with  several  otiiers. 
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We  we;e  surrounded  where  we  lay 
writhing  in  anguish.  I  heard  a  voice  I 
knew,  and  with  the  shock  it  gave  me,  for- 
got all  physical  weakness  and  pain.  I 
slightly  raised  my  head  and  looked 
around  upon  our  rebel  captors.  They 
were  well  armed  and  equipped  ;  most  cf 
them  young,  doubdess,  the  flower  of 
Southern  chivalry.  But  one  arrested  my 
sweeping  glance.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  little  troop,  sat  his  fine,  chest- 
nut steed,  with  a  proud,  martial  air.  His 
erect  figure,  the  turn  of  his  head,  were 
^miliar  to  me — it  was  Fred  Seymour. 

He  drew  near  as  if  to  look  upon  us, 
and  I  hid  my  £Euse,  lest  he  should  know 
me.  **  Poor  fellows,"  he  said  compas- 
sionately, **  poor  fellows,  take  them  up 
carefully,  and  treat  them  well.'* 

I  heaurd  him  sigh,  and  then  he  turned 
and  rode  away.  We  had  met  and  parted, 
0,  my  brother  I  Yet  not  so,  for  he  was 
loyal  to  truth  and  honor.  Groaning  and 
weeping,  I  still  hid  my  face.  Sharp, 
lacerating  pains  tore  along  my  nerves,  but 
the  anguish  of  my  soul  was  sharper  and^ 
more  laceradng  still.  Then  oblivion  r68t- 
ed  on  my  senses,  and  all  was  darkness. 

I  awoke  in  a  hospital.  A  sense  of  un- 
utterable exhaustion  was  upon  me,  and  I 
seemed  dizzily  drifting  out  upon  some  un- 
known sea.  I  thought  it  was  death,  and 
prayed  that  it  might  be  so.  A  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  what  more 
could  I  do  with  life  ?  But  death  came 
not  at  my  bidding.  Though  the  cold  wa- 
ters of  unconsciousness  passed  over  me 
many  times,  and  once  I  heard,  as  in  a 
dream,  one  say,  *'  He  is  almost  gone," 
still  life  returned  to  me.  My  work  was 
not  done. 

All  the  hardness  of  the  soldier  slipped 
firom  me  like  a  robe  laid  aside,  with 
health ;  my  manhood,  too,  seemed  gone, 
and  I  was  a  mere,  mere  child  again, 
yearning  with  a  horaesick-heart  for  moth- 
er. 0,  for  the  tender  care  of  my  mother ! 
to  look  upon  her  face,  to  hear  her  voice ! 

My  poor  comrades  repined  aloud,  and 
wondered  at  my  uncomplaining  patience. 
Mj  storm-tossed  heart  they  could  not  see, 
and  God  only  marked  my  tears. 

As  I  grew  stronger,  still  home  was  the 
Mecca  to  which  every  thought  and  fancy 


turned.  I  was  always  at  the  old  home- 
stead, sometimes  a  boy  again,  rambling 
with  Fred  over  the  hills  and  meadows,  or 
sitting  by  Lilly's  side,  and  gazing  upon 
her  face,  almost  idolatrously.  I  could 
see  grandmother  in  her  arm-chair,  by  the 
sunny  window,  with  her  silvery  hair  fold- 
ed so  smoothly  on  her  brow,  and  her 
hands  clasped  quietly,  as  she  waited  for 
her  summons  to  go  up  higher.  I  could 
see  my  mother,  but  I  did  not  love  to  pic- 
ture her  as  now,  and  I  always  thought  of 
her  as  she  had  been  before  a  single  sor- 
row had  marred  her  woman's  charms. 

One  day  I  was  awakened  from  feverish 
dreams,  by  the  sound  of  girlish  voices. 
A  group  of  young  women  stood  near,  and 
by  their  dress  and  a,ir,  I  judged  they  be- 
longed to  the  upper  class  of  society.  I 
was  immediately  struck  by  the  peculiar, 
willowy  grace  of  one  whose  face  I  could 
not  see.  She  wore  a  dress  of  a  light, 
floating  material,  which  seemed  to.  envel- 
ope her  like  a  cloud,  and  her  beautiful, 
purple  black  hair  was  braided  and  wound 
in  artistic  folds  around  her  head.  I  noted 
these  things  at  a  glance,  for  a  poet's  eye 
sees  all  points  of  beauty  and  grace  in  any- 
thing he  may  behold. 

One  lady  spoke  with  a  frown  and  curl- 
ing lip,  *'  Which  of  these  men  are  the 
Yankees?  how  ridiculous  to  put  them 
with  our  own  wounded  !" 

She  with  the  airy  dress  and  braided 
hair  answered  quickly,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
proach ;  "  Where  should  they  put  them, 
Isabel  ?  are  they  not  human  beings  ? '' 

"Hardly,"  with  a  shrug  of  Isabel's 
white  shoulders. 

The  third  maiden  laughed  and  said» 
**  Belle,  you  forget  that  Rose  has  a  pre- 
deliction  for  one  Yankee,  and  naturally 
feels  tender  towards  all." 

•'  0,  yes,"  cried  Isabel,  with  an  arch, 
provoking  smile. 

She  whom  they  called  Rose  turned 
away  from  her  companions  towards  me. 
Her  face  was  mantled  with  blushes,  which 
doubtless  heightened  her  rare  beauty. 

'*  I  think  you  had  better  put  on  an 
apron  and  stay  and  nurse  these  poor 
Yankees,  you  pity  them  so  much." 

The  blush  died  out  of  Rose's  face,  leav- 
ing it  pato  and  stem^  as  lightning  flashes 
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from  a  summer  cloud,  and  it  is  cold  and 
grey  again.  She  raised  her  head  very 
proudly,  her  eyes  grew  larger  and  darker, 
and  with  a  gesture  of  queenly  dignity  she 
turned  again  to  the  young  ladies  who 
seemed  convulsed  with  merriment. 

**  The  Yankees  are  men,  even  were 
they  as  vile  and  ignorant,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  wluch  we  well  know  is 
not  the  case." 

**  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,"  in- 
terrupted Isabel.  "  Fred  Seymour  is  a 
splendid  fellow,  Yankee  or  not;  but  all 
such  are  on  our  side,  of  course." 

•*  Perhaps  not;  0,  girls!  this  war 
grows  more  dreadftii  every  day.  Even  if 
we  conquer,  (as  of  course  we  shall,)  will 
it  pay  ?  Think  of  the  thousands  already 
slain,  and  of  the  thousands  more  who 
must  fall  I " 

The  laughing  girls  became  grave,  and 
Isabel  said  in  a  gentle  tone,  **  Why,  then, 
did  you  urge  your  lover  to  join  your  fiUh- 
er*8  company?  " 

•*  Because  I  was  ignorant  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war ;  I  thought  only  of  the  glory. 
You  may  laugh,  if  you  please,  but  I  am 
going  to  stay  here  a  wlule,  and  find  out 
if  these  wounded  men,  our  own  soldiers 
and  the  enemy  too,  need  anything  that  I 
can  bring  them." 

"  Now,  Rose  Delancy— " 

** Don't  remonstrate;  I  shall  stay,  so 
go  and  leave  me." 

The  tone  was  expressive  of  unalterab^ 
determination,  and  the  young  ladies  ap- 
peared to  understand  it  so,  for  after  a  few 
light  words  of  banter  they  withdrew. 

Rose  Delancy,  Fred's  betrothed  bride  I 

I  gazed  upon  her,  and  no  more  won- 
dered that  she  had  captivated  his  ardent 
fancy,  and  having  once  gained  the  admi- 
ration of  a  true  soul,  she  was  worthy,  and 
capable  of  deepening  admiration  into  love. 
I  read  her,  as  she  stood  a  moment,  think- 
ing, with  a  drooping  head.  Yery  proud 
she  was,  passionate,  too,  and  perhaps  vril- 
fiil  at  times,  but  her  heart  was  swelling 
over  with  loving  impulses,  and  her  soul 
was  a  true  woman's  soul. 

Sweet  Rose  —  sister  Hose  —  it  might 
have  been!  I  thought  of  my  pure  and 
gentJe  Lilly,  and  how  rich  our  mother — 
Fred's  and  mine  —  might  have  been  with 


two  such  daughters  !  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
She  was  already  bereft,  of  both  sons,  for  I 
felt  then  that  I  should  never  return  home, 
and  Lilly  would  alone  be  left  to  her.  . 

In  my  great  weakness  I  was  over* 
whelmed  by.these  reflections,  and  I  cov- 
9x»di  my  face  and  wept  bitterly.  It  seem- 
ed but  a  moment  before  a  cool,  soft  hand 
was  laid  upon  my  brow,  and  a  voice  so 
kind  and  ^mpathetic,  asked  me  why  I 
wept,  that  I  was  made  more  like  a  baby 
than  before.  Just  so,  in  my  dreams,  bad 
mother's  hand  cooled  my  throbbing  head ; 
just  so  had  Lilly's  voice  whispered  in  my 
eur. 

I  heard  her  sob ;  I  felt  her  tears  drop 
upon  my  forehead,  and  then  with  great 
effort  I  grew  calm. 

"  Sufl^ring  has  made  a  child  of  me,"  I 
said ;  "  I  feel  little  like  a  soldier  now.'' 

"No  wonder,"  was  her  gentle  reply. 
*'They  tell  me  that  you  have  been  here 
many  weeks,  and  have  been  near  death 
most  of  the  time.  You  are  very,  very 
thin  and  pale.  Ah,  how  you  must  have 
syjTered  I     Is  your  home  &r  from  here  ?  " 

'*Ye8,  far  away.  I  am  from  Massa- 
chusetts." 

"  From  Massachusetts  !  May  I  ask 
your  name?  " 

'*  Louis  Seymour." 

**  Louis  Seymour!  "  she  cried.  Mush- 
ing, and  in  great  agitation ;  "  Louis  Sey- 
wwurl " 

My  emotion  was  fully  equal  to  hers, 
and  neither  spake  for  some  time.  When 
at  last  I  nerved  myself  to  look  at  her,  ^ 
was  regarding  me  with  an  air  of  tender 
melancholy,  and  there  was  a  strange  shad- 
ow in  her  beautiful  eyes.  "O,  cruel, 
cruel  war,"  she  said,  as  though  talking  to 
herself,  **  it  is  brother  against  brother !  " 

Then  in  some  trepidation,  she  bathed 
my  head,  and  arranged  my  hard  couch. 

*•  To-morrow  I  will  bring  you  wine  and 
fruit,  and  anything  else  I  can  find  to  com- 
fort you ;  but  to-day  I  can  only  speak  a 
kind  word  to  you  or  the  other  soldiers." 
She  passed  to  the  beds  of  my  suffering 
comrades,  and  I  heard  the  soft  accents  of 
her  voice  as  she  spoke  to  them,  but  I  could 
not  look  upon  her  face,  for  I  was  woeping 
like  a  child  again. 

The  time  seemed  shorter  after  that,  and 
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the  burden  of  sickDeas  and  confinement 
less  intolerable,  for  Rose  Delancy  passed 
throagh  the  hospital  each  day,  followed  by 
prayers  and  blessings  from  rebel  and  Yan- 
kee. She  neglected  none,  but  the  fairest 
fruits,  the  brightest  flowers, -the  kindest 
words,  ever  fell  to  my  share.  I  nnder^ 
stood  the  meaning  of  her  sisterly  ministra- 
tions, yet  while  I  blessed  her  in  my  heart, 
I  would  not  speak  the  name  which  I  was 
sure  so  often  trembled  on  her  lips,  nor  tell 
her  that  I  knew  her.  While  I  could  not 
own  her  lover,  the  rebel  officer  who  had 
eaptured  me,  as  my  brother,  I  would  re- 
ceive all  her  fiivors  upon  the  ground  of 
her  large  charity. 

For  his  sake  she  was  so  very,  very  kind. 
I  knew  instinctively  that  she  yearned  to 
speak  of  him^  but  maidenly  modesty  kept 
her  silent,  while  GOie  waited  for  a  sign 
from  me. 

I  rallied  slowly  but  surely.  With  the 
return  of  health,  came  back  my  manly 
strength  of  mind.  Then  harder  to  bear 
thrn  sickness,  was  the  irksome  confine- 
ment an  1  inactivity.  The  old  anlor  bom* 
ed  in  my  soul,  and  the  fate  of  the  nation 
seemed,  to  my  excited. fancy,  depending 
upon  ray  return  to  the  post  of  duty.  I 
hid  suffered  for  my  beloved  country,  but 
this  vain  sacrifice  I  could  not  patiently  en- 
dure. I  was  willing  to  toil,  to  bleed,  to 
die  for  the  cause  I  had  espoused,  but  could 
see  no  good  t9  come  of  my  present  trial. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  learn  the 
exact  state  of  afl^rs.  All  my  inquiries 
were  vaguely  answered,  or  1  was  told  the 
most  ab^rd,  improbable  stories  of  the  de- 
feat and  slaughter  of  our  national  army. 
It  was  a  dark,  dark  time  to  me.  Scanty 
and  indifferent  fi)od,  insufficient  clothing, 
and  daily  insult,  were  among  the  minor 
griefs  I  had  to  endure.  One  thought,  one 
desire  filled  my  soul ;  to  be  free  again ;  to 
fight  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 

I  remember  one  streak  of  sunshine,  and 
it  warmed  and  gladdened  me  for  many 
days.  I  received  two  letters  from  home ; 
one  from  mother,  one  from  Lilly.  I  kiss- 
ed them  with  rapture,  I  held  them  in  my 
hands  many  minutes,  before  I  was  calm 
enough  to  read.  Then  the  words  of  love 
and  sympathy  I  feasted  on,  until  my  &m-' 
iflhed  heart  was  fed.     Precious,  precicos 


letters  I  so  tender,  yet  so  hopeful  I  Lil- 
ly's was  tear-stained,  but  she  spoke  only 
of  her  l6ve  for  me,  and  of  a  glad  re-union 
when  the  war  should  be  over.  In  moth- 
er's letter  were  some  suggestions,  which 
helped  me,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  my 
thoughts.  She  charged  me  not  to  repine, 
but  to  bear  my  imprisonment  with  cheerfal 
patience.  Release  might  soon  come, ;  yet 
while  I  waited,  I  ought  to  use  every  mo- 
ment for  Fome  good. 

"Good  here  —  do  good  here /  I  repeat- 
ed, sadly,  mockingly,  as  I  looked  around 
upon  my  wretched,  despairing  companions. 

But  my  mother's  counsel  I  could  not 
despise ;  she  whom  I  had  ever  delighted 
to  obey.  I  strove  for  calmness  and  pa- 
tience, and  soon  found  life  more 'tolerable. 
Then  I  spoke  words  of  cheer  to  those  with 
me,  and  they  listened  and  were  comforted. 

Ah,  but  the  iivre  was  long,  and  my 
heart  failed  again  I  Would  the  war  nev- 
er end  ?  should  we  never  be  fi-ee  ?  O,  it 
seemed  that  we  could  do  superhuman 
work,  were  we  only  in  the  ranks  again  I 

At  last,  at  last  -deliverance  came.  I 
was  called  out  from  the  common  place  of 
confinement  to  see  Miss  Rose  Delanoy.  It 
was  a  joy  to  see  my  sisteriy  nurse,  and  I 
clasped  her  hands  eagerly.  Her  face  was 
pale  ;  its  exquisite  bloom  was  touched  by 
the  frost  of  sorrow.  I  knew  not  then, 
that  her  fitther  was  dead,  but  instinct  told 
ne  that  she  had  suffered. 

^  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-bye," 
she  said,  and  her  voice  had  a  quivering, 
reed-like  tone. 

**  Are  you  going  away  fipom  here?" 

*•  No,  but  you  are." 

I  started ;  my  pulses  throbbed  expect- 
antly. 

*'  There  is  to  be  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, and  to-morrow  you  can  go  where  you 
please.  I  thought  I  would  give  myself 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you  first." 

**  That  you  might  to  uie  last  be  an  an- 
gel of  mercy  to  me,"  I  cried,  trembling 
with  excitement.  "  Bless  you.  Heaven 
bless  you.  Rose  Delancy!  never  shall  I 
forget  your  kind  ministrations,  never  cease 
to  call  down  blessings  on  your  head." 

'•  Will  you  grant  my  request,  then  ?  " 

"If  possible." 

**  Go  home,  and  never  take  up  anna 
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again  against  the  Southern  Oonfederacy. 
I  ask  this  for  your  sal^e,  my  friend,  for  we  | 
shall  surely  conquer  in  the  end.'' 

'*  If  1  knew  the  South  would  conquer, 
if  I  knew  the  Union  would  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, I  would  still  fight  while  I  had 
life  and  strength.  But  it  will  not  be  so. 
You  have  little  idea  of  the  power,  the  re- 
sources, the  undying  determination  of  the 
North.'* 

"Then  you  might  rest  quietly  at 
home/'  said  Rose ;  *'*  one  would  oount 
litUe." 

'*  No,  no ;  my  vow  is  registered  in 
heaven.  I  live,  I  die  for  my  imperilled 
oountry." 

She  looked  at  me  sadly,  and  her  eyes 
filled  wittf  a  gush  of  tears. 

**  0,  what  a  war  is  this,"  she  cried^ 
'*  Do  you  know  what  a  dreadful  thing 
might  happea  ?  Tour  brother  %s  on  the 
other  side  /     You  may  meet  in  battle," 

**  Yes,"  I  said,  **I  know  that  he  you 
love,  he  who  was  once  my  brother,  may 
meet  me  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  know- 
ing this,  I  came  ;  knowing  this,  my  moth- 
er bade  me  go,  in  God's  name  1  " 

She  drew  a  long,  long  sigh,  ffe  who 
was  your  brother  ?"  she  asked,  reproach- 
fully ;  '*  io  you  disown  him,  so  noble,  so 
gifted,  so  brave  ?  " 

.  **I  do/  he  has  lifted  up  his  arm 
against  the  country  he  was  taught  to  serve 
and  revere.  I  would  not  harm  a  hair  of 
his  head,  but  he  is  no  more  my  brother4  ^ 
In  my  heat  I  forgot  her  feelings.  I  should 
have  spoken  more  guardedly. 

She  drew  back  with  her  superb  form 
proudly  erect,  and  a  suddenly  kindled  fire 
extinguished  the  tears  in  her  dark,  pas> 
sionate  eyes.  Her  voice  no  longer  trem- 
bled ;  it  was  firm  and  cold. 

••Grood-bye,  then,  Louis  Seymour;  and 
remember,  call  down  no  blessings  on  my 
head  ;  your  prayers  would  turn  to  curses! 
Forget  that  I  have  ever  done  you  a  favor ; 
forget  that  you  ever  met  Rose  Delancy  I  " 

1  bad  foolishly,  needlessly  wounded  her 
to  whom  I  owed  so  much.  She  was  going 
with  those  stem  words  upon  her  lips.  I 
sprang  forward,  and  caught  her  fair,  jew- 
elled hand,  and  pressed  it  to  my  heart. 
•*  Forget  you,  sweet  Rose  1  never,  never! 
and  do  not  forbid  me  to  pray  for  you. 


Think,  in  thjs  dreadful  strife,  for  which 
neither  yon  nor  I  am  to  blame,  will  it  not 
be  some  consolation  to  know  that  you  have 
a  grateful  firiend  in  the  ranks  of  the  ene* 
my  ?  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  pained  you  ; 
I  could  not  say  or  do  otherwise.  Let  us 
part  as  friends  !  " 

She  soflcned  a  little,  bent  her  stately 
head,  and  murmured,  *'  So  be  it,  then  ; 
goo<l-bye  I  " 

Thus  I  parted  from  Rose  Delaney. 

Most  joyfully  I  returned  to  my  duty.  I 
was  much  affected  by  the  cordial  reception 
of  both  officers  and  privates.  I  had  pre- 
viously earned  a  good  name,  and  now  a 
lieutenant's  commission  was  tendered  to 
me,  with  flattering  earnestness.  Of  course 
I  accepted. 

Surely  every  soldier  was  needed  then, 
to  be  at  his  post,  for  reverse  followed  re- 
vei-se  with  disheartening  rapidity.  The 
Capital  was  attain  in  danger,  the  rebels 
were  consolidating,  and  more  daring  than 
ever.  But  we  thought  not  of  yielding ;  it 
was  victory  or  death,  and  though  it  was 
ebb  tide  now,  it  might  be  flood,  tide  to- 
morrow. 

Alas !  it  was  hard  to  fight  the  old  bat- 
tles over  again,  it  took  so  many  of  our 
fcrave  I  They  fell  before  and  behind,  at 
my  right  and  at  my  left.  Once  after  hard 
fighting  and  heavy  losses,  we  fell  back  and 
planted  ourselves  for  the  night  I  could 
not  rest,  for  my  sleep  was  horror-haunted. 
I  left  my  tent,  and  went  forth  upon  the 
late  battle-field.  How  still  and  beautiful 
the  night !  scarce  a  breath  stirred  the 
dewy  air,  and  the  moon  smiled  serenely 
from  the  sky.  Yet  what  a  scene  was  spreiid 
before  me  !  The  broken  and  blood-stain- 
ed earth  was  strown  with  the  dead  and 
dying,  and  groans  and  cries  of  agony  star- 
tled me  at  every  step.  During  the  day 
my  nerves  had  been  like  steel,  and  fear 
was  a  stranger  to  my  heart,  but  now  I 
sickened  with  horror,  and  would  have  fled 
but  for  pity. 

They  were  taking  up  our  wounded  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  I  lent  my  aid.  Af- 
ter a  time  I  saw  a  rebel  officer  lying  apart 
from  the  rest,  under  a  tree.  I  drew  near; 
How  motionless  he  lay  !  a  plumed  hat  was 
upon  the  ground  at  his  feet     I  took  it  up 
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with  a  thrill  which,  like  a  lightning  flash, 
brought  back  a  scene  of  childhood  to 
memoiy.  It  was  very  like  that  wonder- 
ful cap  which  one  happy  Fourth  of  July, 
long  ago,  my  brother  had  taken  from  his 
head  and  placed  upon  mine. 

I  drew  nearer  still,  and  bent  above  tb« 
body  of  my  brother !  He  had  fallen  in- 
gloriously,  disloyal  to  truth  and  honor, 
and  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  father. 
Yet  sternly  as  I  gazed  upon  him  at  first, 
tenderness  grew  in  my  soul.  The  memo- 
ry of  his  noble,  generous  boyhood  was 
brought  too  vividly  before  me,  for  aught 
to  stir  me  long  but  love  and  sorrow. 

Evidently  some  one  had  sought  to  assist 
him,  for  his  vest  ^as  torn  open,  revealing 
a  wourd  near  the  heart.  He  was  not 
quite  dead ;  the  blood  still  ebbed  slowly 
to  the  ground.  I  bent  over  him,  calling 
his  name  in  fond  and  tender  accents.  My 
voice  penetrated  his  dulled  ear,  and  he 
murmured,  "  water."  I  laved  his  brow, 
and  placed  a  cordial  to  his  lips;  he  drank, 
and  the  life  powers  slightly  rallied,  but 
by  his  vacant  eyes  I  knew  he  did  not  >ee 
me. 

**  Fred  I  Fred  !  will  you  not  speak  to 
me  ?  it  is  your  brother  Louis  who  is  with 
you."  He  knew  my  voice,  and  a  beauti- 
ful smile  overspread  his  features. 

*'  Louis,  Louis,"  he  murmured,  broken- 
ly, **  let  UB  go  down  to  the  brook  and  fish 
— where  is  my  fishing-pole  ?  " 

Electric  words  I  they  stirred  the  pro- 
foundeit  depths  of  my  soul,  and  all  things 
were  forgotten,  save  that  he  was  my  dear 
and  only  brother.  The  present  had  passed 
from  his  mind,  and  he  was  far,  far  away 
from  the  horrid  war,  in  his  childhood's 
home,  at  innocent  play. 

I  raised  his  head  and  held  it  to  my 
breast,  pressing  kiss  after  kiss  upon  his 
brow,  and  he  still  babbled  about  the 
brook  and  play-time,  unheeding  the  hot 
tears  raining  on  his  face. 

The  sound  of  a  drum  in  the  distance, 
gave  shape  to  his  wandering  fancies. 
*'  Yes,  we  U  take  your  drum,  Louis,  and, 
don't  cry,  little  brother,  you  may  wear  my 
soldier  cap  I  "  He  was  playing  at  war, 
and  acting  over  his  old,  generous  part,  un- 
conscious of  the  dread  tragedy  in  which  he 
had  fallen.     Alas,  his  soldier  cap  I  could 


not  wear,  as  he  had,  at  the  price  of  honor. 
His  breath  grew  fainter  —  he  was  dy- 
ing. Suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
caUed  upon  a  stranger's  name. 

*'  I  am  with  you,"  I  cried ;  "  don't  yon 
know  your  brother  Louis  ?  "  I  watched 
his  face  by  the  pale  moonlight,  and  saw 
that  he  bad  coma  back  to  the  present 
scene.  His  features  were  convulsed,  and 
he  groaned. 

''Dear  broiherf' 

'*  Loui^,  you  here  !  I  thovght  you  were 
with  mother." 

*•  What  shall  I  teU  her  from  you  ?  " 

**  Tell  her  1  never  meant  to  disgrace 
her  —  tell  her  I  never  meant  to  fighi 
against  my  country.  I  was  blind  —  Eose 
and  her  father — it  was  leva  and  ambition 
did  it — then  I  dared  not  turn  back  —  tell 
her  I  prayed  for  her. forgiveness—^ 

"  I  can't  be  buried  by  father —  he  was 
a  patriot  —  0,  am  I  a  traito^  ?  God  be 
merciful  •*-  it  is  just  that  I  die  thus— 

••  And  Rose  —  find  her  —  take  care  of 
her  —  her  father  is  killed  —  0,  my  beau- 
tiful Rose  I  Louis,  do  you  hear  me  f  " 

His  broken,  labored  speech,  he  feared  I 
might  not  understand.  I  promised  to  find 
Rose  Belancy,  and  care  for  her  as  a 
brother. 

**  Thanks,  Louis  — mother  —  mother 
— ^forgive  —  "  his  voice  died  away,  he 
sighed,  and  all  was  over. 

I  laid  my  head  down  on  the  turf,  and 
Jnelded  myself  to  uncontrollablo  sorrow. 
Thus  to  see  my  brother  die  ;  the  pride  of 
his  father's  house,  and  the  dearest  com- 
panion of  my  youth  I  I  thought  over  all 
the  loveable  qualities  of  his  boyhood,  and 
the  lofty  traits  of  his  dawning  manhood. 
Young,  proud,  impulsive,  how  easily  was 
he  made  the  dupe  of  selfish,  ambitious 
men,  who  would  aeluge  a  nation  in  Hood 
to  gain  their  own  end&  I  had  counted 
the  victims  of  this  vile  rebellion  by  thou- 
sands ;  another  laj  before  me,  and  no  vic- 
tor's wreath  was  his,  no  halo  of  glory 
would  rest  upon  his  memory.  I  thought 
of  our  mother,  who  had  agonised  so  over 
this  fratricidal  war  —  did  my  hand  speed 
the  bullet  to  my  brother's  heart  ?  I  was 
half  maddened,  and  was  about  to  invoke 
fearful  maledictions  upon  the  instigators 
of  the  war,   when  by  chance  I  gkncei 
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down  upon  the  face  of  the  dead.  It  wore 
a  strangely  peaceful  smile,  and  the  flicker- 
ing moon-light,  plajino;  over  the  mate  lips, 
made  them  seem  to  speak,  and  to  my 
startled  fancy,  they  breathed  agiun  their 
last  word  —  •*  Forgive J*^ 

'^ForgivCy  forgive  P^  I  mnrraured,  with 
a  thrill  of  awe.  Then  a  calm  stole  over 
me,  and  I  knelt  and  prayed  for  grace  to 
forgive,  and  for  strength  and  peace.  I 
consecrated  myself  anew  to  my  country, 
with  prayer  and  solemn  vow.     , 

Then  I  kissed  for  the  last  time,  Fred's 
marble  forehead  —  my  brother,  a  rebel 
and  traitor  before  the  world,  but  guiltless 
evermore  to  nje. 

(Concluded  next  month.) 


NOVEMBER. 

BT    MI88    M.     KBMIOK. 

Lonely,  and  wild,  and  dreary! 

What  shi^l  (  weave  to-day  7 
The  atorms  of  the  changing  season, 

Qo  past  on  their  aismal  way; 
They  have  stripped  the  gold  of  the  maple. 

They  have  swollen  the  summer  brook. 
They  have  withered  the  la«t  wild  flower, 

WMoh  slept  in  the  forest  nook. 

Here  are  the  morning  glories. 

Which  over  my  casement  twine; 
No  more  in  the  sun  of  the  autunm, 

Purple  and  red  they  shine; 
It  has  come  like  a  breath  of  the  desert, 

The  flrost-ladea  storm  of  the  night. 
Blackened,  and  drooping  and  dying. 

They  yield  to  the  pitiless  blight. 

4, 

Where  are  the  birds  that  were  singing, 

Through  all  the  October^s  soft  Ease, 
Where  are  the  crickets  whose  chirping. 

Made  cheerf^il  the  short  autumn  days  7 
Where  are  the  vines  that  were  glowing 

So  lately  with  purple  and  green  7 
How  swift  the  gray  skies  of  November 

Have  swept  o'er  the  late  smiling  scene. 

Lonely,  and  wild,  and  dreary, 

You  come  from  His  guarding  hand. 
Who  brings  out  the  spring  with  her  blossoms. 

To  people  the  silent  land: 
I  see  how  each  bud  is  folded, 

£*en  now  in  its  tiny  leaf, 
And  I  know  that  the  reign  of  the  winter. 

With  all  its  dark  storms  must  be  briefl 

O ,  God !  through  the  gloom  and  the  bUoknesi 

That  lie  o'er  our  storm- ravaged  land, 
Let  us  see  in  the  bud  that  is  folded. 

The  days  that  are  waiting  at  hand; 
0«t  of  tempests  come  sunshine  and  gladness. 

The  winter  but  covers  the  spring. 
And  soon  in  these  trees  bare  and  leafless. 

The  birds  of  the  summer  will  sing. 


THE  SECOND  CirY  IN  MEAT  BRITAIN. 

That  is  Glasgow.  Within  a  few  years 
past  it  has  outgone  Liverpool  in  popula- 
tion, and  now  stands  next  to  London,  in 
that  particular.  It  is  a  busy  city,  and 
full  of  success  in  all  that  tends  to  the  tri- 
Qifiph  of  the  useful.  But  it  makes  little 
claim,  except  in  its  unrivalled  Park  of 
Kelvin,  to  that  department  of  the  Intellec- 
tual, which  pertains  to  taste  and  senti- 
ment. An  aur  of  business  pervades  the 
place,  and  floats  about  its  inhabitants. 
Quickness,  and  the  intelligence  of  trade 
mark  their  faces:  very  hospitable  are 
their  hearts  and  homes ;  frank  and  cordial 
is  their  welcome  to  strangers,  and  in  geni- 
al contrast  with  the  somewhat  frigid  man- 
ners of  the  citixens  of  Edinburgh. 

Yet  you  miss  the  refinement  of  manner 
which  is  the  issue  and  indication  of  that 
mental  delicacy,  bred  by  intellectual  ten- 
dencies, and  which  is  diffused  among  the 
residents  of  a  city,  where,  as  in  Edin- 
bui^,  literature  is  the  genius  loci. 

Glasgow  has  a  college,  and  a  celebrated 
on«(  of  which  its  people  are  justly  proud, 
which  has  sent  into  the  world  its  full  share 
of  eminent  men,  and  for  whose  Rectorship, 
Campbell  the  Poet,  Peel,  the  Statesman, 
Bulwer,  the  man  of  Letters,  Brougham, 
the  broadest  and  most  various  Qiind  of  the 
century,  and  others  of  the  ablest  names  in 
British  Intellect,  have  deemed  it  an  honor 
to  contend.  Still  it  has  never  succeeded 
in  so  stamping  its  impress  on  the  social 
life  of  the  City,  as  to  overcome  the  tone 
of  traffic,  in  feeling  and  demeanor,  which 
distinguishes  its  townsfolk. 

But  though  conscious  that  sturdy  worth, 
and  energy,  and  wealth,  rather  than  grace 
and  polish,  are  its  characteristics,  it  has 
yet  a  full  sense  of  its  own  importance. 
And  it  heightens  this  feeling,  by  the  con- 
trast it  draws  between  its  own  supreme 
dignity  as  the  commercial  Metropolis  of 
Scotland,  and  the  inferior  standing  of  its 
subsidiary  towns,  Greenock  and  Paisley. 
It  designates' the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
cities,  respectively,  as  Glasgow,  "  men," 
Greenock,  "folk'',  and  Paisley,  '*bod. 
ies  "  ;  thus  indicating,  as  by  a  descending 
scale,  its  opinion  of  their  comparative 
worth. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  any  na 
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Mve  of  Ghreenock  to  accept  this  nomencla- 
tore,  while  he  remembers  that  James 
Watt  was  a  native  of  Greenock ;  and  Pais- 
ley was  the  birthplace  of  John  Wilson, 
the  famoas  Christopher  North,  of  Black- 
wood. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  citizens  «l 
Paisley  celebrated  Wihson's  birthday  by  a 
festival,  at  which  Wilson  himself,  Uamp. 
bell  the  Poet,  who  was  a  Glasgow  man, 
and  other  literary  lions  were  present  In 
returning  thanks  for  the  honor,  Wilson 
was  expatiating  on  the  rapid  growth  and 
progress  of  his  native  town. 

'*  When  I  left  Paisley,"  he  said,  "  it 
numbered  only  a  few  thousands,  and  now 
it  counts  its  population  by  thirty  thousand 
souls."  Campbell  nudged  him,  and  whis- 
pered, **.bodies,  Wilson,  bodies,  man  "  ! 

But  whether  or  not  correct  in  her  some- 
what supercilious  estimate  of  the  folk  of 
Greenock  and  the  bodies  of  Paisley,  any 
one  who  treads  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  and 
looks  with  an  observing  eye  oi\  the  causes 
of  her  greatness,  will  own  that  the  desig- 
nation she  has  assumed  for  her  own  pa^ 
'  pie  is  a  just  one,  and  that  Glasgow  is  a 
city  of  Men. 

In  search  of  a  street  called  the  G^Il  )W- 
gate,  one  day,  I  accosted  a  laborer,  and 
asked  him  to  show  me  the  way.  The  di- 
rection was  somewhat  dificult  to  give  and 
to  find.  I  suppose  I  looked  puzzled,  for 
in  his  efforts  to  be  very  clear  in  his  ex- 
planation, he  became  at  least,  very  em- 
phatic. His  interest  warmed  as  he  saw 
me  struggling  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
streets  he  was  trying  to  unravel  for  me. 
His  voice  grew  louder ;  his  vowels  broad- 
ened into  broader  and  more  vi^rous  Scot- 
tish. His  '*r's"  birred  harder,  his 
'•  hechs,"  and  '*  hoch  man's  ",  grew  more 
and  more  gutteral  each  moment.  Every 
muscle  of  his  ridgy  face  was  at  work,  and 
every  limb  of  his  body  in  a  quiver.  He 
pulled  me  by  the  coat,  he  punched  my 
side,  he  grasped  my  arm,  and  urged  me 
on  with  one  hand,  while  he  pointed  the 
way  with  the  other.  And  then,  releasing 
me«  and  turning  away,  as  I  thanked  him, 
he  returned  for  a  last  word,  and  '*  are  ye 
verra  sure  ye've  got  it  noof*^  was  his 
parting  salute. 

It  was  a  trivial  incident,  but  to  me  a 
goggestiye  one.     In  the  man's  earnestness 


and  determination  that  I  should  not  by 
any  possibility  go  wrong,  in  the  strong 
manner  and  forceful  ffesture>  there  burn- 
ed the  perfervidum  xngewium  Scotarum^ 
as  George  Buchanan  calls  it,  the  fervid 
spirit  of  the  Scots.  And  as  I  looked 
round  me  at  the  staunch,  stone  city,  —  a 
city  of  use  and  work,  of  vomitting  chim- 
neys, and  clanging  iron  works,  and  hu^nan 
crowds  intent,  —  as  I  trod  its  clean  and 
solid  streets,  between  houses  and  ware- 
houses that  seem  to  have  cropped  out  from 
them  by  eruption,  so  solid  too,  are  they, 
as  from  its  granite  wharves  my  eye  swept 
the  Clyde,  its  double  margin  banked  with 
masts,  and  its  centre  alive  with  black 
steam  wherries,  cleaving  it  as  flights  of 
crows  cleave  the  mid  sky  whose  sides  are 
dark  with  clouds,  I  thought  again  and 
again  for  days,  '*  that  man  of  tough  and 
eager  purpose,  is  a  fit  type  of  the  stubborn 
and  persevering  spirit  of  which  this  city  is 
an  embodiment  and  result" 

To  me,  even  London  was  a  less  signal 
example  of  what  human  energy  can 
achieve.  It  was  a  far  more  gigantic  one. 
But  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  it  failed 
to  impress  me  with  a  definite  sense  of  the 
material  vigor  of  man  As  from  the  top 
of  St  Paul  s,  I  circled  the  immense  con- 
fusion of  brick  and  smoke,  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  my  sight  never  suffered  to 
rest  on  any  one  point,  but  led  ever  out 
and  around  in  a  vague  wandering  over  it 
all,  thought,  reflection,  concentration  of 
mind,  was  impossible.  Even  admiration 
was  lost  in  a  dreamy  awe.  It  seemed  a 
task-work  of  the  Titans. 

Glasgow,  excites  no  emotion  like  this. 
It  is  human,  not  Titanic  It  is  manage- 
able by  the  eye.  You  can  grasp  and  fix  it, 
and  feel  that  it  is  an  adequate  production 
of  mortal  enteiprize  and  perseverance. 
You  survey  it,  and  you  say,  '*  here  is  the 
fit  centre  and  emporium  of  the  skill,  and, 
Scottice,  the  *  stuffiness  '  of  the  little,  but 
hardy  realm  of  Scotland  ;  the  city  which 
attracts  and  gathers  them  up,  to  throw 
abroad  their  effects  over  the  scattered 
world ;  and  which  draws  them  back  again, 
and  builds  them  into  such  results  of  suc- 
cess and  material  greatness  as  I  see  around 
me.  Well  done  I  You  well  deserve  your 
self  adopted  name,  ye  Men  of  Glasgow !  " 

A.  G.  L. 
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Highland,  8«pt.  23d,  1862. 
Mrs.  Sawyer  —  My  Dhar  Fribkd. — 
Allow  me  to  dedioate  to  you  the  followtng 

TALES  OF  THE  FIRE-SIDE. 

Uncle  Zadock  !  Poor  old  man  I  I  may 
say,  if  mortal  man  ever  was  poor,  io  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Look  at  him  once,  as 
he  sits  in  an  old  armed  chair,  in  a  small 
room,  all  covered  with  sand,  well  mixed 
with  saliva  and  tobacco  quids,  the  marks 
of  which  are  pretty  nearly  all  over  uncle 
Zadock. 

Hark !  he  is  trying  to  sing  some  old 
tune  that  he  used  to  lead  the  church  choir 
with,  but  a  few  broken  notes  are  all  he 
can  remember  1  See  I  he  is  upon  the 
floor,  creeping  like  a  child,  as  he  is  in  all 
but  hodyy  and  the  manly  habit  of  tobacco 
chewing,  that  clings  the  tighter  as  the 
mental  faculties  depart.  Almost  idiotic 
in  expression,  unable  to  recognize  his 
nearest  relatives,  and  almost  literally  wal- 
lowing in  his  own  filth,  this  poor  old  man 
lingers  on  the  shores  of  time,  a  mon  araent 
of  Uie  past  —  a  spectacle  of  what  a  man 
maybe. 

Once  strong  and  active,  now  feeble  as  a 
child,  with  none  of  the  charts  of  child- 
hood ;  once  the  head,  provider,  and  pro- 
tector of  a  family,  now  a  pauper ;  once  a 
leader  in  the  church,  now  oblivious  of  all 
that  is  past, — ^a  blot — a  blur — -a  vacancy, 
— save  a  few  snatches  of  forgotten  melo- 
dies, »  few  faint  recollections  of  the  past, 
flitting  through  the  brain,  and  running 
across  the  wrinkled  face. 

The  one  all-absorbing  desire  of  life,  is 
tobacco,  more  tobacco.  Give  him  that, 
and  he  is  content.  No  other  care  has  he. 
All  else  is  left  to  the  town  to  provide.  All 
else  is  done  by  hired  help.  Nobody  de- 
lights in  the  presence  of  uncle  Zadock. 
Nobody  wants  him  in  the  house,  for  no 
room  can  be  kept  neatly  with  him  in  it. 
No  child  runs  to  greet  him,  no  smile  wel- 
comes him.  All  are  sad  to  see  him,  and 
feel  relieved  to  be  away  from  him.  But 
it  is  all  the  same  to  him.  He  heeds  not 
anything  but  tobacco,  and  would  feel  just 
as  well  in  the  street,  or  with  the  swine. 
Whether  tobacco  brought  him  to  this,  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  do  know  that  tobacco  is 
a  filthy  thing,  ani  contaminates  every- 
thing it  touches. 


What  could  bring  one  to  a  deplorable 
state,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Bat 
there  must  have  been  a  great  wrong  some- 
where, as  '*  the  curse  causeless  shall  not 
come."  It  is  well  to  avoid  all  evil  habitSi 
as  tending  to  ruin  the  body  and  cloud  the 
intellect  Who  would  be  like  this  poor 
old  man  ?  Who  would  like  to  behold  such 
an  one  ?  Then  let  all  live  so  as  to  secure 
a  tranquil  old  age,  and  gather  up  the 
memories  of  the  past,  for  the  young  to  en- 

So  concludes  the  narrative  of  my  friend 
of  the  oblong  table,  in  regard  to  one  at 
near  to  his  family  as  was  aunt  Ruth,  but 
O  !  how  different,  and  how  difierent  the 
effect  upon  the  family. 

Would  that  no  more  like  poor  old  men 
lived,  but  I  doubt  not  there  a^  some, 
even  now,  who  are  very  much  like  uncle 
Zadock.  I  will  not,  however,  trouble 
you  with  them. 


The  minister  should  preach  as  if  he  felt 
that  although  the  congregation  own  the 
church,  and  have  bought  the  pews,  they 
have  not  bought  him.  His  soul  is  worth 
no  more  than  any  other  man's,  but  it  is 
all  he  has,  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
sell  it  for  a  salanr*  The  terms  are  by  no 
means  equal.  If  a  parishioner  does  not 
like  the  preaching,  he  can  go  elsewhere 
and  get  another  pew,  but  the  preacher 
cannot  get  another  soul. — Living  Words, 


Nature  becomes  interpreted  when  yon 
set  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the  centre  of  it 
That  divine,  self-sacrificing  love  lights  it 
all  up, — illumines  it — makes  it  something 
new.  Every  star  that  shines  in  heaven, 
receives  a  brighter  significance  in  that,  and 
every  quivering  of  dim  life  that  lies  un- 
der the  lenses  of  the  microscope,  illus- 
trates the  great  law  of  love  and  self-sacri- 
fice.— Living  Words, 


The  ocean  is  beautifal,  lulled  to  rest; 
The  pictured  stars  that  gem  its  breast 
Are  epitaphs,  written  upon  the  deep. 
Over  the  place*  where  loved  ones  steep. 
Beautiful,  where  do  mortal  eye 
Looks  in  on  its  gorgeous  heraldry, 
Is  the  rast,  deep  seal    And  beaatifVil,  too. 
Where  it  8pi*eaa8  to  the  gaxe  its  expanded  olue. 
Or  reflects  the  clouds  in  their  pomp  unrolledy 
And  moves  io  its  glory  of  green  and  gold. 
Cko^in^$  Living  Words* 
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"BRAVE  MEN." 


BT     MK8.     OAKOLIMB    A*     80ULK. 

'*  There  was  a  time — we  almost  blush 
to  confess  it  now,  but  there  was  a  time, 
when  the  thought  of  having  a  babe  born 
in  Iowa,  made  us  nearly  insane  and  quite, 
quite  wretched.     It  was  not,  that  we  did 
not  love  the  State  of  our  adoption,  that 
we  were  not  proud  of  its  prairies  and  its 
forests,  its  rivers  and  its  mines,  its  virgin 
beauty  and  its    brilliant  promises.     We 
did  love  it,  we  had  loved  it  from  the  hour 
that  our  foot  first  pressed  its  soil  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  we  were  proud 
of  it  too,  so  proud  of  it  that  we  extolled 
it  wtih  our  lips  and  fought  for  it  with  the 
only  weapon  God  has  made  us  fit  to  use, 
our  poor  but  honest  pen.     And  yet,  we 
did  not  want  our  babe  bom  here.     It  was 
bad  enough  and  hard  enough  we  thought 
to  have  it  bom  in  a  log  cabin,  still  we  had 
comfort  in  that  fiict,  bare  and  dreary  as  it 
seemed  at  first,  for  our  historic   records 
tell  us  that  nearly  all  the  truly  great  have 
have  had  an  humble  birth-place,  and  in 
time  we  were  brave  enough  to  say,  if  our 
cabin  were  but  in  New  England  or  New 
York,  we  would  be  reconciled.       But  to 
have  it  here,  to  have  our  babe  come  into 
the  world  a  native  Hawkeye — it  was  too 
much  I       We  had  been  so  proud  of  the 
birthplaces  of  our  other  five — New  York, 
its  very  capital, — ^the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son   itself;   Massachusetts,    glorious    old 
Cape  Ann,  the  shores  of  the   Atlantic ; 
and   Connecticut,  one  of  its  capitals,  the 
banks  of  ito  grandest  river  !      Birthplaces 
of  which  any  one  might  be   proud,    so 
crowded   with    historic    associations,   the 
homes  of  brave  men,  free  men,  glorious 
men ! 

But  Iowa,  what  history  had  Iowa,  save 
records  of  Black  Hawk*s  wars  and  Keo- 
kuk's skirmishes  !  It  was  too  bad,  we 
said  it  ever  and  over  again.  We  were 
willing  and  glad  to  live  here,  we  expected 
to  die  and  be  buried  here,  but  to  have  a 
babe  born  here  I  Poverty  is  omnipotent 
though.  We  are,  sometimes,  the  crear 
tares  of  circumstance  and  our  babe  was 
bom  here.  We  comforted  ourself  with 
ijxQ  thought  that  his  veins  were  filled  with 
Yankee  blood  and  to  make  him  more  of  a 


Yankee  stil),  we  named  him  Sumner  and 
White,  the  first  after,  everybody  knows 
whom,  the  latter  after,  nobody  knows  per- 
haps unless  we  tell  them,  our  own  sainted 
father. 

Years  have  passed,  four,  and  the  fifth  al- 
most, and  now,  now  st  this  day  and  hour, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  prouder^ 
gladder  than  that  our  little  boy  wa$  horn 
in  Iowa.  The  Indians  called  it  *'the  land 
of  the  beautiful,'' — ^the  white  man  $haU 
call  it  hereafter  the  land  of  the  hrave. 

May  we  not  well  be  proud  of  it,  when 
an  Editor  in  a  neighboring  State,  a  State 
cursed  yet  by  that  sin,  of  which,  thank 
God,  ''Columbia"  is  free, — speaks  thus 
of  the  gallant  lowans : — 

*'Iowa  is  a  young  State,  but  it  is  the 
home  of  heroes.  With  the  present  strug- 
gle she  has  began  a  war  history  that  yields 
in  splendor  and  honor  to  that  of  no  State 
in  the  Union,  and  no  country  on  the  globe. 
Her  soil  is  tiie  birthplace  of  new  cnival- 
ry ;  and  she  has  become  the  mother  of  a 
race  of  heroes.  Her  soldiers  boast  little, 
and  she  has  no  industdous  penny-a-liner 
to  boast  for  them.  Her  soldiers  are  as 
modest  as  they  are  brave.  They  are  not 
fierce  braggarts,  they  are  as  gentle  and 
tractable  as  children. 

**But  when  the  storm  of  blood  begins^ 
they  are  the  guiding  and  governing  he- 
roes of  the  tempest.  Where  the  hajrvest 
c^  death  is  to  be  reaped,  they  are  the  fore- 
lAosi  of  the  reapers.  Where  a  perilous 
assault  is  to  be  made,  somehow  or  otlier 
there  is  always  an  Iowa  regiment,  or  the 
wasted  form  of  an  Iowa  regiment  to  lead 
it.  It  was  so  at  Wilson's  Creek;  it  was 
so  at  Belmont ;  it  was  so  at  Fort  Donel- 
son  ;  it  was  so  at  Shiloh  ;  it  will  xvbr  be 
so  throughout  the  war. 

"All  our  Western  troops  have  been  bft- 
but  the  Iowa  troops  have  been  htt- 
among  heroes.     The  'Iowa  First,* 


roeSj 

roes 

'Iowa  Second,'  *Iowa  Fourth,'  and  *Iowa 

Seventh,"  are  bodies  of  men  who  woold 

have  given  an  additional  lustre  even,  to 

Thermopylsd,    Marathon,    Austerliti,    or 

Wagram.       Iowa  may  be  proud  oTher 

sons,  and  all  Americans  may  be  proud  of 

Iowa." 

This  is  a  gloTnng  tribute,  and  we^  felt 
like    shouting  Amen,  Amen,   whea  we; 
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read  it ;  but  we  have  seen  another  reoog^ 
nition  of  her  soldier's  valor,  which  moved 
us  unto  tears.  In  a  private  letter  received 
here  from  one  who  was  in  the  '^perilous" 
and  victorious  assault,  which  the  Iowa  Sec- 
ond made  upon  Fort  Donelson,  occurred 
this  touching  sentenee :  ''As  ^e  entered 
the  entrenchments^  one  of  the  wounded 
Rebels  put  oat  his  hand  to  us  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Brave  men  '  **  0,  if  I  were 
only  a  poet — ^I  would  embalm  those  words 
— they  should  live  in  a  lyric  undying  as 
the  stars. 

"Brave  men  I"     Yes,  and  thank  God, 
even  our  own  county,  fierce  as  it  has  ever 
been  for  Secession  politics,  even  it  has  sent 
four  hundred  out  of  eieht  hundred  voters 
to  this  holy  yet  terrible  crusade.       The 
blood  of  some  of  our  own  townsmen  help- 
ed tc  crimson  the  soil  of  Tennessee  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  and  there  is  a  shadow  on. 
the  heart  of  oar  community  as  it  thinks  of 
ibe  friends   and  neighbors  buried    there 
vrithout  funeral  rites  or  mourner's  tears. 
One  of  them,  a  husband  and  the  father  of 
four  precious  little  ones,  had  been  in  the 
four  bloodiest  battles  of  the  Mexican  war, 
Gherubusco,  Molino  del  Bey,  Chepnlte- 
pec,  and  City  of  Mexico,  and  through  all 
escaped  unhurt-— escaped  to  fight  under  his 
own  flag  in  his  own  land  and  die  as  pa- 
triots die. 

The  struggle  had  but  begun,  when  the 
brave  and  lamented  Lyon  exclaimed,  mtik 
Upsevenihen  whitening  in  death,  "I<ma 
boys,  you  are  noble  fellows.''  His  words 
have  been  ]MX)jphetio,  Do  you  wonder 
Aat  I  am  proud  of  being  an  Iowa  mother 
■—proud  of  having  an  Iowa  boy  I 
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Ojtb  day,  walking  -over  a  barren  and 
istony  piece  of  ground,  I  came  upon  a  lit- 
tle patch  of  verdure  starred  all  over  with 
yellow  flowers  of  the  later  summer,  and  as 
it  opened  upon  me  so  finesh  and  beautiful, 
4IS  though  it  were  spread  out  there  simply 
te  tonch  the  sense  of  joy,  and  to  add  to 
the  measure  of  boundless  life,  for  the 
time  it  seemed  to  me  as  glorious  as  the 
firmament ;  and  the  majesty  of  Ood  was 
as  palpable  there,  in  that  little,  unconsid- 
ered pkA,  as  among  the  splendors  of  the 
morning,  or  in  the  sparkling  tent  of  nud- 
night.— CS&^n*«  Z^Vtfi^  Wards. 


In  a  former  article  in  this  monthly  I 
spoke  of  physical  culture,  or  the  proper 
care  of  the  body ;  I  now  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  mental  culture,  or 
the  proper  care  of  the  mind. 

Dr.  Flemming,  in  his  Yocabulaiy  of 
Philosojrfiy,  says:  **  The  mind  is  the  re- 
cording power,  the  mreaerver  of  impresB- 
ions,  the  storer  of  deductions,  the  nurse 
of  knowledge,  and  the  parent  of  thought"* 
The  difficmties  which  we  encounter  when 
we  attempt  to  fathpm  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  mind,  grow  oat  of  the  fiict,  that  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  mind,  we  are 
attempting  to  understand  ourselves — the 
mysterious  nature  and  workings  of  our 
inner  life.     And  yet,  no  study  is  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  mind,  for  the  mind 
is  b V  for  the  most  important  gift  our  Crea- 
tor has  bestowed  upon  us.      Its  capacities 
and  powers  may  be  improved  to  a  won- 
derful   extent.      The    difiference  among 
men  as  to  ability,  is  not  so  much  a  dififer- 
ence of  actual  talent,  as  a  difiference  in 
application.     If  it  be  said,  that  the  power 
of  application  is  but  a  part  of  what  may 
be  called  talent;   I  answer,  very  true: 
but  this,  like  every  other  fiiculty  of  the 
mind,  may  be  strei^gthened  by  cultivation. 
You  may  train  yourself  to  industry,  and 
by  dili  ent  efifert  you  may  develop  mar- 
vellous powers  of  application.      In   this 
way,  you  may  strengthen  "the  recording 
power  of  the  mind/  increase  its  capaci^ 
to  receive  and  retain  "impressions ;     and 
thus  you  may  store  the  mind  with  useful 
''knowledge,"   and  teach   it  to   ongaiutB 
and  multiply  "thoughts"  of  its  own. 

A  great  intellect  consists  not  alone  in 
good  native  gifts,  bat  in  a  thorough  men- 
tal training.  When  such  an  mtelleot 
dweUs  in  a  sound  body,  and  is  guided  by 
a  generous  and  a  virtuous  purpose;  it 
commends  itself  not  only  to  the  esteem  of 
men,  but  to  the  highest  favor  of  Ood. 
There  is  no  crown  for  whose  authority 
and  honors,  a  mmd  so  blessed,  need  wira 
to  exchange  ita  rich  treasures.  Before 
such  men.  Kings— who  are  kings  alone 
by  inheritance  and  empty  titles — are  but 

Vide  p.  475.    Mind. 
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tvroes.  The  true  ktnffs  among  men  are 
those  who  bare  the  best  thoughts  with 
which  to  enrich  our  minds.  The  domin- 
ion of  such  is'boundless,  extending  its  in- 
fluence ofWn  generations  upon  generations 
beyond  the  years  of  natural  life. 

The  culture  of  the  mind  is  that  diseip* 
line  which  imparts  to  it  a  commanding  in- 
fluence, and  makes  it  a  source  of  power. 
It  is  the  process  by  which  the  habits  of 
youth  are  formed,  by  which  the  mind  is 
filled  with  knowledge,  and  "men  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  with  capacity  aiid  useful- 
ness to  themselves  and  the  woild,  their  fu- 
ture stations  in  life."  A  man  needs  spe- 
oal  training  for  the  vocation  in  which  he 
expects  to  act,  but  he  also  needs  a  general 
training  for  society  and  the  world.  What- 
ever attention  your  special  vocation  may 
daim  at  your  hands,  you  should  always 
find  enough  time  outmde  of  that,  to  give 
to  the  proper  acquisition  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  useful  to  all  men. 

There  are  a  few  simple  and  important 
rules  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in 
training  our  minds,  to  which  I  wish  to  di^ 
rect  your  attention. 

1.  You  must  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
best  models,  not  only  among  the  living, 
but  among  the  dead.  Absolute  originali- 
ty is  a  fiction.  No  man  possesses  it  We 
are  pensk>ners  on  each  other's  bounty. 
Every  man  is,  more  or  less,  an  imitator. 
The  ignorant  learn  from  the  wise,  and  the 
wise  learn  from  the  ignorant  But  we 
shoukl  beware,  lest  we  be  guilty  of  servile 
copying  —  of  ungainly  mannerism ;  for 
nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  for  an  in- 
telligent being  to  become  a  mere  puppet, 
to  select  some  one  man  as  a  model  master, 
and  to  imitate  him  with  a  slavish  servility. 
Accept  help  from  whatever  source  it  may 
oome  to  you ;  but  try  to  incorporate  every 
thing  good  into  your  habits  and  character 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  it  your  own. 
To  be  independent  and  true  to  your  own 
nature,  does  not  preclude  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  lives  and  labors  of  other 
men.  In  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  way  in  whidi  others  have  attain- 
ed to  great  results,  we  may  gather  up 
many  hints,  that  we  may  turn  to  a  good 
account.  Why  do  we  call  men  great,  if 
it  be  not  beoaose  of  the  great  help  they 


are  to  us  ?  And  how  can  they  be  a  help 
to  us,  unless  we  make  them  and  their  wis- 
dom our  study,  that  we  may  profit  by  their 
knowledge  and  example  V  Why  do  men 
write  books  on  Medicine,  on  Law,  on  His- 
tory, on  Science,  on  Morals  and  Eeligion, 
if  it  be  not  to  assist  ethers  in  getting  from 
them  in  the  easiest  way,  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  these  subjects  ?  Why 
do  we  listen  to  Lectures  or  Sermons,  if  it 
be  not  to  get  from  them  the  inspiration 
and  the  knowledge  they  are  designed  to 
impart? 

It  is  an  important  fact,  well  worth  re 
membering,  that  in  making  others  your 
study,  though  the  dead  and  the  unknown 
may  speak  to  you  through  books  and  the 
press,  and  speak  to  you  very  profitably, 
They  never  leave  the  impression  on  your 
mind  that  comes  with  the  real  voice  and 
the  living  presence.  There  is  a  reality  to 
the  latter  which  the  former  does  not  pos- 
sess. The  laws  of  mnemonics  explain 
this  fact.  When  the  living  teacher  ap- 
pears, the  mind  takes  hold  not  only  of  the 
thought,  but  the  attending  circumstances 
— the  place,  the  manner  of  the  man,  the 
audience,  the  voice,  the  impressive  utter- 
ance— ^all  these  assist  in  impressing  upon 
the  mind  what  is  thus  appropriately  con- 
veyed. The  most  effectual  method  of 
teaching,  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be,  that  which  comes  to  us  through  a  liv- 
ing teacher.  For  he,  by  his  action,  vital- 
ins  his  instruction.  It  is,  therefore,  well 
for  you  to  make  those  men  m  your  time 
your  study,  to  some  extent  at  least,  who 
have  attained  to  great  renown.  Hear,  as 
often  as  convenient,  their  thoughts  from 
their  own  lips.  Try  to  discover  how  they 
express  themselves,  why  they  thus  express 
themselves,  and  in  what  spirit  they  ex- 
press their  thoughts.  Seek,  so  far  as  you 
can,  to  find  out  the  sources  whence  they 
draw  their  mental  wealth,  that  you  may 
apply  yourself  to  the  same  fountains, 
and  drink  from  the  springs  whence  they 
drank  before  you. 

To  retain  facts,  and  to  acquire  the  true 
grace  in  action,  it  is  best  to  see  and  to 
hear  the  living  model  To  perfect  your- 
aalf  in  your  style  of  expression,  to  acquire 
tiie  talent  of  putting  your  thoughts  into 
the  diortest  and  the  most  e&cUve  form. 
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to  make  your   words  fit  into  the  right 
place,  and  to  give  compactness,  solidity, 
and  power  to  your  sentences,  you  must 
study  your  models  in  print.      In  that  form 
you  can  best  analyse  their  sentences,  see 
how  they  are   constructed,   and  find  out 
what  it  is  that  gives  them  their  potency. 
To  acquire  a  good  command  of  language, 
it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  analyse  your 
own  as  well  as  the  sentences  of  others,  to 
throw  the  words  into  as  many  difierent 
forms  as  possnble.       If  you  have  never 
tried  •  this,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  versatility  there  is  in  language. 
How  variously  a  thought  may  be  express- 
ed.    How  the  forms  of  a  sentence  may  be 
changed,  and  the  perspicuity  of  language 
be  diminished  or  increased.     I  speak  of 
this,  because  exercise  of  this  nature  exerts 
the  best  possible  influence  in  strengthening 
and  developing  the  mind.     It  will  be  of 
the  utmost  benefit  to  you  to  write  even 
your  ordinary  letters  to  your  friends  with 
something  of  this  sort  of  care.      Write, 
and  rewrite  ;  —  rewrite  frequently.     Cut 
.out   useless     words.     Put    your   poorest 
thoughts  into  the  best  possible  dress ;  and 
thus  impart  to  them  pith  and  power.  Nev- 
er waste  your  time  in  talking  or  writing 
drivelling  nonsense.     See  to  it  that  every- 
thing that  proceeds  from  your  lips  or  your 
pen,    is  marked    by   a  sterling  common 
sense.     Give  weight  and  gravity  to  your 
thoughts;   and    your    mind  will  acquire 
strength,  and  your  conceptions  will  oiothe 
themselves  in  a  living  dress.     Avoid  dull- 
ness in  thought  or  action.     Do  not  suffer 
your  mind  to  become   sluggish,  or  your 
thought  logy.     Be  earnest  and  truthful, 
and  give  alTthe  pungency  to  your  thought 
you  possibly  can.     In  this  way  you  can 
n)ake  your  thought  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. 

2.  You  must  also  adopt  good  mental 
habits.  There  is  nothing  like  systematiz- 
ing, in  your  mind,  every  important  sub- 
ject. You  should  seek  out  the  connect- 
ions, and  try  to  understand  the  true  rela- 
tions of  thought.  Every  subject  is  rela- 
ted, and  has  its  bearings  upon  every  other 
subject ;  but  it  has  its  own  trunk  and 
branches  that  are  distinct,  and  that  shouM 
not  be  confounded  with  what  does  not  be- 
long to  them.    Whenever  a  subject  is  pre- 


sented, a  well  trained  mind  will  see  at  a 
glance  what  properly  belongs  to  it,  and 
what  is  irrelevant  and  inconsistent.  In 
conversation  yon  can  frequently  detect 
how  deficient  some  men  are  in  this  respect, 
and  how  little  coherency,  or  consistency, 
their  is  in  their  thought.  There  are  minds 
so  loosely  put  together,  that  you  can  never 
long  confine  them  to  one  subject.  They 
are  wild  and  rambling.  They  are  like  a 
bird  in  a  fi)re8t,  hoppmg  firom  branch  to 
branch,  and  flitting  from  tree  to  tree. 
They  never  stop  long  enough  on  any  giv- 
en thought,  to  follow  it  through  its  proper 
relations  or  various  connections.  This 
fiiult  is  a  sort  of  mental  dissipation,  that 
gives  proof  of  weakness.  To  avoid  this 
you  must  become  a  thinker.  Your  mind 
must  be  occupied,  not  only  while  you  are 
listening  to  the  thoughts  of  others,  or 
while  you  are  reading  books;  but  you 
must  con  these  subjects  over  for  yourself, 
and  so  far  as  may  be,  you  should  seek  to 
master  eveiy  important  subject.  Educat- 
ed minds  are  not  those  who  have  h^ard  or 
read  the  most,  but  those  who  by  profound 
thought  succeed  best  in  making  themselves 
complete  Masters  of  the  subjects  they  do 
hear  or  read.  A  reader  of  books  is  not 
necessarily  a  student — I  mean  a  student 
in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word.  To  be 
a  real  student,  you  must  think  much  and 
think  profoundly  —  you  must  thoroughly 
digest  whatever  you  hear  or  read.  The 
great  men  of  the  world  have  all  been 
great  thinkers.  Some  of  tiiem,  indeed, 
have  read  but  few  books;  but  through 
earnest  thought  and  constant  reflection 
upon  all  important  questions,  they  have 
made  themselves  Masters  pf  their  time 
and  situation. 

A  mind  can  never  be  said  to  be  well 
and  thoroughly  trained  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, unless  it  completely  circumscribes 
the  subject,  and  understands  all  its  bear- 
ings and  its  parts.  To  acquire  this  sort 
of  mental  grasp,  or  mind-power,  you  must 
not  waste  your  time  upon  the  trifling  ques- 
tions— the  ''fiddle  fakdle^*  of  the  thought- 
less ;  but  you  m«st  think  often  and  deep- 
ly of  the  graver  questions,  that  engage 
the  attention  of  the  good  and  the  great 
among  mankind. 

3.  Last,  but  not  least  in  importance;  to 
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oaltivate  your  mind,  you  must  make  your- 
self acquainted  with  human  nature.  You 
must  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  laws 
by  which  me  human  mind  is  governed. 
You  must  not  only,  in  a  general  way, 
make  the  temper  and  disposition  of  other 
men  your  study ;  but,  in  a  porticukr 
sense,  you  must  watch  the  operations  of 
your  individual  mind  and  heart. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  work 
in  which  we  can  engage.  There  is  no 
study  more  interesting,  none  more  profita- 
ble dian  the  study  of  human  nature.  In 
this  way,  alone,  can  we  make  ourselves 
familiar  with  those  hidden  processes  by 
which  the  true  culture  of  the  human 
mind  is  secured.  All  philosophers  who 
have  written  upon  the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  all  experience,  teach  us,  that  there 
are  some  things  imprinted  upon  our  minds 
"in  their  very  original" — things,  there- 
fore, that  are  instinctive  and  natural. 

There  are  other  things  in  regard  to 
which  we  are  left  in  ignorance,  and  to  the 
proper  knowledge  of  which  we  can  only 
come  through  the  process  of  ediication.- 

In  the  study  of  human  nature,  we  must 
find  out  what  those  things  are  in  which  we 
can  thus  be  improved  ;  that  we  may  turn 
our  attention  to  their  cultivation.  Dr. 
Reid  says  : — "There  are  powers  of  which 
nature  hath  only  planted  the  seeds  in  our 
minds,  but  hath  left  the  rearing  of  them 
to  human  culture.  It  is  by  the  proper 
culture  of  those,  that  we  are  capable  of 
all  these  improvements  in  intellectuals,  in 
taste,  and  in  morals,  which  exalt  and  dig- 
nify human  nature ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  neglect  or  perversion  of  them, 
make  its  degeneracy  and  corruption."* 

The  mere  presentation  of  these  facts 
should  be  an  incentive,  and  should  arrest 
and  engage  our  attention.  These  reflec- 
tions are  important  to  all,  but  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  young.  Youth  is 
the  season  which  is  allotted  to  us  for  our 
proper  cultivation.  It  has  been  said,  by 
onef  who  has  a  wondoiful  facility  for  illus- 
trating and  bringing  truth  home  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart : — "  Every  gar- 
dener knows  that  there  are  periods  at 
which  you  can  do  certain  things  in  horti- 

•Inquiry,  Ch.  l,Sec.  2. 
tH.W.  B.,mSer.mInd. 


culture,  that  you  cannot  do  at  any  other 
periods.  If  you  wish  to  bud  a  plant,  you 
must  do  it  at  that  particular  time  when  the 
sap  is  in  the  right  condition.  You  can 
mh  easily  at  some  periods,  but  only  with 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all  at  others.  You 
can  transplant  at  some  seasons,  but  not  at 
others.  And  so  it  is  with  men.  There 
are  certain  periods  of  human  life  in  which 
particular  things,  if  done  at  all,  must  be 
done.  Youth,  for  instance,  is  that  period 
in  which,  if  you  would  educate  men,  they 
must  be  educated.  If  they  are  not  educat- 
ed then,  they  will  not  be  educated,  and 
no  repentance  can  change  the  fiEict  When 
the  plates  are  prepared  for  steel  engrav- 
ings, the  steel  is  made  soft ;  and  then  the 
engraver  works  out  the  picture  ;  and  then 
the  plate  is  put  into  a  furnace  and  brought 
to  great  hardness,  so  that  impressions  can 
be  taken  off  by  the  hundreds  without 
wearing  it. 

*'Now  the  time  to  engrave  men  is  youth, 
when  the  plate  is  soft  and  ductile.  Man- 
hood is  hard,  and  cannot  be  cut  easily, 
any  more  than  tempered  steel.  Many 
men  waste  and  trifle  with  their  youth, 
and  do  not  seem  to  think  that  when  they 
have  thrown  away  that  period  they  cannot 
call  it  back  again.  Let  me  see  the  man 
that  can  bring  Spring  in  October  or  No- 
vember. Who  can  reverse  the  seasons  of 
the  year?  But  to  do  that  would  be  easier 
than  to  recall  periods  of  life  that  are  gone. 
Once  thrown  away,  they  are  thrown  away 
forever.** 

Is  there  not  something  in  the  fact  so 
clearly  presented,  that  ^uchingly  appeals 
to  the  young ;  urging  them  to  lay  it  to 
heart,  and  to  profit  by  the  suggestion. 
There  is  no  Egyptian  task-master  placed 
over  us,  who  asks  us  to  make  brick  with- 
out straw.  Qod  has  fiivored  us  in  every 
particular,  and  gives  to  this  generation 
opportunities,  seldom,  perhaps  never,  ac- 
corded to  any  other.  We  have  minds  as 
good,  perhaps  better,  than  the  average 
minds  of  former  generations.  We  have 
a  Literature  of  the  rarest  value  and  the 
richest  variety.  Its  treasures  are  within 
your  reach.  We  have  schools  of  the 
highest  order.  We  have  weekly  and  dai- 
ly journals  filled  with  better  and  more  ac- 
curate information  on  all  subjects,  than 
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the  worfd  has  ever  pcwsessed.  Is  one 
column  Burcharged  with  the  poison  of 
falsehood  ?  Some  other  column  is  sure  to 
have  the  antidote. 

Every  thine  that  could  be  has  been 
done  to  simphfy  knowledge,  and^to  bring 
it  within  reach  of  the  commonest  minds. 
Could  any  thing  more  be  done,  than  has 
been  done?  Is  it  possible  that  the  time 
can  ever  come,  when  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  without  labor,  and  the  mind  can 
be  cultivated  without  eflfort  f  It  can't  be. 
Labor — effort — ^is  the  inexorable  condition 
upon  which  alone,  we  can  have  the  excel- 
lencies of  culttire.  Education  is  the  pro- 
cess of  polishing  and  bringing  out  the 
true  qualities  of  Nature.  It  is  taking  the 
rough  and  ill-shapen  ashler,  and  convert- 
ing it  into  a  smooth  and  polished  stone  ; 
not  taking  away  from  its  native  properties, 
but  showing  how  smooth  and  beautiful 
they  may  be  made.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
human  mind,  that  *  there  is  no  excellency 
without  great  labor."  **Moreover,"  says 
one  who  ** Guesses  at  Truth,"  ''Since  na- 
ture, if  left  to  herself,  is  ever  prone  to  run 
wild,  and  since  there  are  hurt^l  and  per- 
nicious elements  around  us,  as  well  as 
nourishing  and  salutary  ones; — pruning 
and  sheltering,  correcting  and  protecting, 
are  among  the  principle  offices  of  educa- 
tion." I  have  tried  to  lay  before  the  rea- 
der, some  good  and  inspiring  thoughts 
upon  a  great  theme  ;  so  far  as  I  have  ewo- 
ceeded.  I  hope  these  thoughts  may  Nour- 
ish and  strengthen  your  inner  life,  and 
quicken  you  to  proper  activity.  It  is 
ihus  that  both  mind  and  character  are 
made  to  grow. 

"Character,"  says  the  Poet, 

"Growetb  day  by  day,  and  all  things 

aid  it  in  unfolding, 
And  the  bent  unto  ^ood  or  evil  may  be  git%n 

in  the  hours  of  infancy: 
Scratch  the  ipreen  rind  of  a  sapling,  or  won- 

tonly  twist  it  in  the  soil, 
The  scarred  and  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  thee 

for  centuries  to  come  ; 
Even  so  may'st  thou  guide  the  mind  to  good, 

or  lead  it  to  the  marrintcs  of  evil  ; 
For  disposition  is  builded  up  by  the  fashioning 

of  first  impressions: 
Wherefore,  though  the  voice  of  Instruction 

waiteth  for  the  ear  of  reason. 
Yet  with  the  Mother's  milk  the  young  ohiM 

drinketh  Educaitan.** 


THE  CLOSEST  SHAVE  W  MY  LIFE. 

BY   A   LONDON   DBTBCTIVB. 

The   prison  at  D ,  is,   eveiy  waj 

considered,  under  a  better  organised  and 
surer  system  of  administration  than  any 
similar  institution  I  have  known.  I  have 
see^  many,  and  looked  somewhat  closely 
into  their  methods  of  management  and  dis- 
cipline, and  have  seen  much  to  approve  ; 

but  the  prison  at  D ,  surpasses  all  the 

rest.  Visitors,  of  whom  very  properly, 
but  few  are  admitted,  are  amazed  at  Uie 
regularity,  the  order,  and,  most  angular 
of  all,  the  air  of  security  and  exceeding 
quiet  that  prevails. 

As  we  wandered  through  the  chambers 
in  the  freer  part  of  the  prison,  we  came  to 
one,  from  the  window  of  which  a  man  was 
looking  so  anxiously  that  he  did  not  hear 
us  enter.  When  he  turned  round,  his 
eyes  were  glistening  with  tears.  The 
warden  said  he  did  nothing  but  stand  at 
that  window  at  all  times  when  he  was  un- 
occupied. He  was  a  sailor,  we  learned, 
whose  oflfence  was,that  he  had  beaten  al- 
nrtist  to  death,  a  comrade,  for  speaking 
slightingly  about  his  wife.  He  was  in  for 
three  years,  six  months  of  which  had  pass- 
ed, and  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  about 
the  prison.  They  had  found  out  that  he 
was  accomplished —  that  there  was  no 
better  barber  anywhere ;  so  he  was  elevat- 
ed above  his  fellows,  to  the  extent  of  a 
dignified  position  and  the  responsibility  of 
razors. 

**  He  has  shaved  me  many  a  time  bet- 
ter than  I  could  do  it  myself.  Would 
you  like  a  prison  shave,  gentlemen  If" 
said  the  warden. 

I  thought  there  was  something  quite 
taking  in  the  idea,  and  acknowledged  my- 
self to  be  touched  fiivorably  with  the  prop- 
osition. 

••  Johnson,  you  will  shave  this  gentle- 
man," said  the  warden. 

I  threw  off  my  coat,  and  settled  myself 
comfortably  in  the  big  chair.  Johnson 
made  grave,  preparations. 

I  always  hated  a  razor.  It  is  a  villain- 
ous necessity.  1  wonder  if  anybody  thinks 
it  delightful,  that  hissing  of  the  sharp 
steel  over  the  cheek,  and  that  slow  scrape 
over  the  throat,  with  the  skin  draim 
drum-tight. 
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When  my  faoe  was  shining  with  the 
soap,  the  warden  said,  "  We  will  leaye 
you  for  five  minutes,  Mr.  — .  Is  that 
time  enough,  Johnson?  " 

"  Quite  time  enough,"  sir,  answered 
Johnson. 

The  prisoner  and  I  were  left  alone. 
My  companions  went  away  in  another  di- 
rection from  what  we  had  been  pursuing, 
and  the  warden  swung  the  door  wide  open 
as  he  passed  through,  leaving  it  unclosed. 
From  my  position  I  saw  them  walk  along 
the  top  of  the  wall,  until  they  came  to  a 
comer,  where  they  spoke  a  littl")  with  the 
offioer  in  charge.  Then  they  moved,  on, 
<^cer  and  all,  out  of  sight. 

Upon  each  comer  of  the  prison  wall  a 
guard  is  always  stationed,  well  armed,  to 
watch  that  no  attempts  at  escape  are  made. 
The  moment  this  one  disappeared,  I  felt  a 
0ort  of  faint  shiver  of  the  raaor  against  my 
lip.  Immediately  after,  my  barber  ceased 
operations,  walked  leisurely  to  the  door 
and  looked  out,  and  retuming,  paused  an 
instant  at  the  window  where  we  had  found 
him  when  we  bad  entered.  Then  he  came 
back  to  me  and  resumed  his  work.  I  felt 
vaguely  alarmed. 

Presently  the  prisoner  spoke.  His 
Toiee  was  very  low,  quite  a  whisper,  in- 
deed, and  he  cut  his  words  short.  But 
how  distinct  they  were  I 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes/'  said  I. 

''  It's  a  ticklish  thing,  this  shaving, 
isn't  it?  "  said  he.  '*  But  my  hand  is  al- 
ways steady.  1  can  do  what  1  please  with 
a  razor — just  what  I  please.  Be  good 
enough  to  keep  still,  very  still,  just  now.  ^ 
I'm  dose  on  to  a  hur^e  vein,  you  see, 
right  in  your  neck.  Keep  very  still,  and 
don't  stir.  I  know  what  would  happen, 
and  $0  do  you,  if  yon  stirred  or  spoke  a 
word." 

Good  (Jod !  These  were  hideous  words 
— but  the  glare  of  the  man's  eye,  as  he 
came  round  in  front  of  me,  was  appalling. 
I  could  not  have  uttered  a  syllable,  if  I 
had  died  otherwise.  * 

*'  Now,"  said  he,  "  listen,  but  don't 
move,"  and  he  pressed  the  flat  blade 
against  my  throat,  as  if  by  way  of  warn- 
ing. "  I  don't  Uke  this.  I  can't  stand 
it.     I'm  going !    And  so  help  me  God, 


if  yon  lift  a  finger  to  stop  me,  or  make  one 
noise,  both  of  us  will  have  to  die  I  I 
would  a  little  rather  not  hurt  you  ;  but— 
remember  I  'f 

He  sprang  away,  and  caught  up  my 
coat  and  hat,  which  lay  near,  still  keeping 
the  raBor  in  his  hand.  The  moment  its 
frightful  contact  was  removed,  my  inert- 
ness vanished.  I  leaped  up,  seized  the 
chair  in  which  I  had  been  sittmg,  and 
shouted  lustily.  He  turned  upon  me  like 
a  tiger. 

*'  Ah,  you  will  have  it,  then,"  he  cried, 
and  rushed  toward  me. 

I  thrust  him  aside  with  the  heavy  chair, 
and  lifting  it  high  in  the  air,  brought  it 
down  crashing  upon  him.  He  sank  for  a 
second,  but  quickly  rose  again.  He  was 
heavier  than  I,  and  twice  as  strong,  I 
suppose.  Persons  who  have  thus  been  in 
positions  of  great  danger  will  not  be  as- 
tonished to  hear  that  I  forgot,  after  my 
first  cry,  to  call  out  at  all.  I  thought 
onlv  of  defending  myself. 

This  state  of  £ing8  did  not  last  a  quar- 
ter of  a  minute.  He  would  have  beaten 
me  down  soon  enough,  had  I  not,  in  sheer 
desperation,  made  use  of  a  trick  which  I 
had  once  before  seen  successfully  employ- 
ed. I  moved  my  eyes  suddenly  tern 
him,  and  stared  wildly  into  the  space  be- 
hind him,  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  direction,  with  my  arm.  By 
a.lucky  chance  I  pointed  to  the  window. 

I  think  that  movement  saved  my  life. 

He  stopped,  irresolute,  glanced  at  the 
window,  flung  his  hands  over  his  head, 
gasped,  as  if  he  were  choking,  and,  dash- 
ing the  razor  against  the  stone  wall,  fell 
trembling  upon  his  knees.  As  I  stepped 
swiftly  across  the  floor,  he  caUed  out  to 
me  : 

*•  Don't  go,  don't  go ! "  he  said. 
"  Stand  there*  at  the  door,  if  you  choose, 
but  wait  a  minute.  It's  all  over  now; 
and,  perhaps,  if  you  hear  me,  you  won't 
wonder  that  I  was  driven  mad." 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  act,  but  as  I  in- 
voluntarily checked  my  steps,  he  continu- 
ed : — "  Look  out  at  that  wmdow,  sir,  and 
you'll  see,  just  over  the  road,  a  wcmtaa 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  standing  in  a 
door-way.  That's  my  wife  and  ^by — 
my  poor  wife  and    Imby.    She    doesn't 
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know  I'm  here  — -  thank  God,  for  that.  I 
oame  here  under  a  wrong  name,  and  she 
supposes  I'm  far  away  at  Eea.  I  am  sure 
it  would  hreak  her  heart  to  know  the 
truth.  Well,  sir,  that's  my  home,  I've 
seen  it,  and  I've  seen  her,  every  day, 
now,  these  three  months.  It  used  to  make 
me  crazy,  but  I  bear  it  better  now.  But 
this  chance — this  great  chance  —  was  too 
much  for  me.  And  to  think  that  I  came 
near  losing  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  her 
again  I  " 

Could  I  doubt  those  struggling  sobs  and 
tears  ?  There  was  truth  in  every  tone. 
I  looked  through  the  window,  and  saw,  as 
he  told  me,  a  woman  standing  on  a 
threshold  opposite,  with  a  little  child. 
She  tossed  it  up  laughingly,  once  or  twice, 
and  disappeared. 

•*  You  won't  trupt  me,"  I  know;  said 
the  prisoner ;  "  but  I  want  to  beg  you  not 
to  let  the  wajrden  know  of  this.  It's  no 
use,  I  know.  Well,  I  swear  that  I'll  be 
true  to  home  after  this.  Nothing  but 
three  years  solitary,  now,  and  who  can 
live  through  that  V  No,  no ;  you'll  let 
this  go  by,  won't  you  ?  You  may  believe 
me— you  may  indeed. " 

Feet  shuffling  along  the  passages,  an- 
nounced the  return  of  my  companions. 
The  prisoner  endeavored  to  calm  himself* 
and  I  put  on  an  air  of  unconcern  which  I 
think  was  very  successful,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

•*  Not  shaved  yet?''  said  tbe  warden, 
astonished .  If  he  had  but  known  how 
close  a  shave  I  had  been  through  ! 

'*  I  have  broken  my  razor,"  said  John- 
son, looking  appealingly  at  me.  •*  See, 
sir  !  I  must  have  another." 

**  Very  well,"  •  said  the  warden. 
•'  Will  you  wait?"  he  asked  me. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  L  '•  Another 
time  will  do  for  me." 

So  I  wiped  my  &ce,  and  we  went  on 
our  way. 

Of  course  I  was  bound  to  tell  the  war- 
den what  had  happened  ;  but  even  in  that 
great  excitement  which  naturally  followed 
so  narrow  an  escape,  I  think  that  I  set 
forward  all  Aat  I  could  in  the  poor  fel- 
low's favor.  The  warden  received  the 
story  with  perfect  composure,  and  assured 
me  that  he  would  act  in  such  a  manner  as 


he  thought  the  occasion  needed.  He  con- 
demned his  own  heedlessness  in  opening 
so  evident  an  opportunity  for  guilt,  with 
much  more  earnestness  than  he  spoke  of 
the  event  itself. 

I  could  not  resist  viuting  the  wife  of 
Johnson.  I  discovered  that  his  story  was 
true,  and  learned  his  real  name.  She 
was  happy  in  her  ignorance  of  his  real 
condition.  I  sought  to  ascertain  whetbw 
she  was  able  to  sustain  herself  until  he 
should  rejoin  her ;  and  then  she  told  me 

that  Mr. ,  the  warden  of  the  prison, 

had  also  come  to  her,  shown  interest  in 
her  behalf,  for  which  she  could  not  well 
account,  and  assured  her  of  his  aid  and 
protection  in  any  need  that  might  come  to 
her.  She  was  most  grateful,  but  wonder- 
ed why  he  had  done  so. 

A  few  months  ago  the ,  following  news- 
paper paragraph  appeared.  It  was  much 
copied  and,  I  suppose,  will  be  readily  re- 
membered : — 

**  It  is  the  custom  at  the  prison  at  D — 
to  permit  prisoners  whose  terms  are  with- 
in ft  few  weeks  of  expiration,  to  work  out- 
sid''  the  walls,  under  the  supervision  of 
an  officer.  This  privilege  is,  in  most 
cases,  gladly  accepted.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
however,  it  was  declined  by  a  man  who, 
as  the  time  of  his  freedom  drew  near,  ap- 
peared more  restless  under  his  confiue- 
ment  than  any  others.  On  inquiry  it 
was  found  that  this  prisoner  had  a  wife 
and  child  living  directly  within  view  of  the 
walls,  and  that  for  nearly  three  years  he 
had  seen  her  daily,  she  being  all  the 
while  ignorant  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
supposing  tliat  her  husband,  who  was  a 
sailor,  was  Ht  sea,  on  a  long  voyage.  He 
was  unwiiriig  that,  at  the  last  moment, 
the  fact  should  be  revealed  to  her,  and,  at 
his  own  request,  he  continued  within  the 
walls  until  his  liberation,  which  took  place 
last  week.  Excepting*  on  one  occasion,  his 
conduct  while  in  prison  had  been  without 
blemish." 

The  man*  who  lies  down  and  goes  to 
sleep,  instead  of  doing  his  work,  is  not  pa- 
tient, or,  if  he  has  patience,  it  is  of  the 
wrong  kind,  and  nobody  else  has  any 
with  him.  Gtod  has  not  any,  nor  anybody 
else,  with  the  lazy  man. 
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THE  SABBATH   BELL. 

BY  EL   LOUISA  MATHER. 

I  {>»t  to  the  flonnd  of  the  Sabbath  bell, 
Ah  I  dear  are  the  tones  I  have  known  so  well, 
When  111  girlhood's  hours,  at  the  casement  low, 
1  heard  the  sweet  breeiee  so  gently  blow. 
S?"^"^'"?  parent's  home  oh  the  hill-top  dear. 
With  the  bird-notee  rising  so  fbll  and  clear, 
Lhimmg  with  fouBtain  and  brooklet  so  well. 
And  mingling  with  Bounds  of  the  oM  church 

bell. 
And  the  leafy  arms  of  the  tall,  old  trees. 
Grand  music  gave  forth  to  the  passing  breexe. 
With  the  chirp  and  hum  of  the  insect  world; 
Till  the  banner  of  love  seemed  all  unfurl'd. 
And  mercy,  and  peace,  and  purity  bright, 
Came  rustling  down  ip  theirgarments  of  light. 
Ah  •  sweet  were  the  fancies  ofthat  spring-time. 
Woven  in  links  of  the  fairest  of  rhyme^ 
Bright  as  the  wings  of  the  gay  humming  bird. 
Sweet  as  the  tone  of  aflFection's  least  word. 
Clear  as  the  waver  in  the  moonlight  so  fair, 
Pure   as   a   mother^t    low,   gently   breath'd 
prayer,  o       ^  ^ 

D^r  as  the  kiss  at  the  bedside  of  death. 
When  the  loved  i»  sighing  away  his  breath. 
Ah!  many  the  years  which  have  come  and  gone, 
Si!tce  I  heard  that  old  bell  in  the  Sabbath 

dawn. 
Since  my  feet  haye  trod  on  the  hearthstone 

wide. 
And  my  mother  sat  by  my  father's  side. 
And  brothers  and  sisters  were  gathered  th«re. 
In  the  holy  hush  of  the  Sabbath  prayer. 
Ah!  many  the  years  and  the  changes  sad. 
Since  peals  of  laughter  and  music  eo  glad. 
Were  bursting  forth  from  those  hearts  ft^sh 

and  gay. 
Which  had  never  trod  upon  life's  highway. 
My  parents  have  gone  to  the  angel  land. 
And  freely  they  roam  in  those  bowers  so  grand. 
My  brothers  are  there  with  their  radiant  eyes. 
In  which  such  a  world  of  happiness  lies. 
They  never  forget  us  who  wander  below; 
But  ever  in  anguish,  amidst  all  woe. 
Their  presence  is  near  us  -an  earnest  given 
Of  bliss  that  awaits  us  with  them  in  heaven. 
pear  heavenly  Father!  as  here  I  roam, 
I  will  sigh  no  more  for  that  childhood  home. 
For  Thou  hast  been  with  me  along  life's  way, 
And  sanctified  joy  and  sorrow  eacn  day. 
The  bitterest  cup  Thou  hast  made  most  sweet. 
The  dreariest  lot  Thou  hast  made  cuinplete. 
And  ,circled  by  thy  blest  love,  divine, 
1  never  again  can  weakly  repine. 
Thy  angels  around,  by  night  have  encamp'd. 
And  in  my  heart's  depths  have  visions  en- 
stamp 'd; 
I  know  my  dear  ones  are  e'er  by  my  side. 
They  sing  me  the  son^s  of  the  glorified, 
I  wake  in  /he  morn  with  pence  in  my  heart, 
I  know  that  their  presence  shall  never  depart. 
Till  op'd  are  my  eyes  to  see  theih  once  more. 
In  realms  of  our  love —  the  sanctified  shore! 
East  Haddam^  Conn. 


Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower. 
When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 

—I  James  Eussell  Loretll. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PROPHET-FLIES. 

Would  that  all  the  powers  to  which 
they  are  welcome  as  food,  or  unwe^me 
as  company  would  join  in  annihilating 
them  at  once  and  forever  I  Had  I  my 
choice  as  between  them^  midges,  gnats, 
fleas,  and  other  strange  bedfellows  with 
which  travelling  (as  well  as  poverty)  is 
calculated  to  make  one  acquainted,  the 
one  on  whom  I  should  first  pass  extreme 
sentence  would  be  the  common  house-fly. 
In  bed  or  out,  sleeping  or  waking,  in  hot 
or  cool  climates,  as  soon  as  summer  brings 
them  forth,  there  they  are  ever  present, 
ever  ready  to  renew  their  intolerable  per- 
secutions. After  suflfering  from  their  at- 
tacks for  some  months,  one  is  really  al- 
most tempted  to  consider  Domitian  a  ben- 
efactor to  his  species,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
fancy  that  the  author  of  *'Busy,  curious, 
thirsty  fly,"  etc.,  if  he  did  not  write  it  in 
a  spirit  of  bitter  mockery,  would  never 
have  given  utterance  to  a  piece  of  such 
maudlin  sentimentality  if  he  had  not 
been  indued  with  a  skin  of  more  than  or- 
dinary thickness,  or  been  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  a  country  where  they  confined 
their  visitations  to  the  sugar-basin  and 
cream-jug.  Were  they  to  limit  themselves 
to  one  feeding  ground,  and  simple  down- 
right biting,  one  might  perhaps  sleep 
through  it  aAd  forgive  them  ;  but  who  can 
endure  the  determined,  pertinacious  at- 
tMks  of  a  regular  man-eating  fly  ?  Watch 
one;  as  with  eager  burned  pace,  and  wings 
nervously  raised  and  half  quivering  with 
excitement,  he  approaches  the  face  of  a 
person  enjoying  (perhaps  after  a  disturb- 
ed night)  the  quiet  sleep  of  the  early 
morning.  Of  a  flea's  presence  he  would 
probably  be  unconscious  till  he  awakened ; 
the  step  of  a  gnat  is  so  hght,  and  bis  bite 
so  gradual,  that,  should  his  humming  i^pt 
have  disturbed  the  sleeper,  he,  while  en- 
joying his  meal,  would  have  left^  his  vic- 
tim in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  sleep  ; 
he  * 'lives  and  lets  live.** 

But  otherwise  it  is  with  the  fly;  he 
feeds  as  he  goes,  and  the  titillatory  pow- 
ers of  the  six  feet  and  extended  sucker, 
.would  lie  together  too  much  for  the  skins 
of  reapers,  thick  even  in  proportion  to 
the  proverbial    hardness  of   their    ilia. 
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Again  and  again  may  the  hand,  half  in 
sleep,  be  raised  to  brash  away  the  intru- 
der ;  no  sooner  have  the  muscles  once 
mor^  become  relaxed;  and  the  hand  has 
sunk  inactive  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
scratch  the  face  he  has  left,  than  he  re- 
news his  attack,  to  be  again  driven  off  by 
the  disturbed  slumberer.  Again  and  again 
will  he  return  with  undiminished  pertinaci- 
ty, only  giving  up  the  attempt  when  his 
victim,  at  length,  resigning  himself  to 
his  fate,  relinquishes  further  sleep  as 
hopelessly  unattainable,  and  betakes  him- 
self to  the  active  business  of  the  day. 

Of  a  truth,  no  more  appropriate  or  sug- 
gestive title  could  have  been  devised  for 
the  arch-enemy,  or  one  breathing  a  deeper 
hatred  for  the  accursed  insect,  than  that  of 
"Beelzebub,"  "the  Lord  of  Plies,"  the 
prince  of  torturers.  In  mentioning  the 
fly  as  nearly  ubiquitious,  I  am  bound  to 
acknowledge  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ven- 
ice as  a  singular  exception.  Whether  it 
be  always  so,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say, 
but  last  summer,  at  any  rate,  during  a 
stay  of  more  than  a  week  at  the  hottest 
period  of  the  year,  in  a  situation  appa- 
rently favorable  to  them,  not  a  single  one 
did  I  ever  see  in-doors  or  out. — C,  Sim- 
eon, 


THE  BNOST  WHO  WOULD  NOT  GOME. 

"He  was  intelligent,  well-bred  and  ac- 
eomplished.  His  malady  confined  him 
almost  to  the  house.  Sometimes  he  rode 
out  a  little,  and  I  accompanied  him,  either 
on  horsebac  c  or  on  foot ;  but  most  of  our 
time  was  passed  at  home,  I  writing,  he 
drawing  and  studying  Persian  and  Ara- 
bic. I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  Brevoort, 
how  mournful  an  event  this  has  been  to 
me.  It  is  a  long  while  since  I  have  lived 
in,  such  domestic  intimacy  with  any  one 
but  my  brother.  I  first  met  with  this 
young  gentleman  in  the  house  in  Seville 
where  I  am  now  boarding,  and  was  insen- 
sibly interested  in  his  precarious  situation, 
and  won  by  the  amiableness  and  correct- 
ness of  his  manner.  I  could  not  have 
thought  that  the  mere  stranger  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  could  have  taken  such  a 
hold  upon  my  feelings."  It  was  the  spirit 
of  this  young  Englishman  that  the  author 


invokod ;  and  as  the  anecdote  has  already 
found  its  way  into  print,  I  will  give  it  in 
the  words  in  which  I  had  it  from  his  own 
lips  :  **Hall,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  "was  rath- 
er sceptical,  and  prone  to  speculate  dubi- 
ously about  the  reality  of  future  life,  and 
the  possibility  of  spectral  visitation.  In 
one  of  these  moods,  duriag  a  talk  about 
ghosts,  lie  turned  suddenly  towards  me, 
and  asked  me  somewhat  abraptly  'whedier 
I  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  visit  from 
him  after  death,  if  he  should  go  before 
me,  as  he  was  so  likely  to  do  f  "Why, 
Hall,"  I  replied,  "You  are  such  a  good 
fellow,  and  we  have  lived  so  amicably  to- 
gether, I  don't  know  why  I  should  fear 
to  welcome  your  apparition,  if  you  are 
able  to  come."  «'Nay,"  said  Hall,  "I  am 
serious,  and  I  wish  you  to  say  you  will 
consent,  if  the  thing  is  practicable.'' 
"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "I  am  serious  too, 
and  I  will"  '*Then,"  said  HaU,  "it  is 
a  compact ;  and,  Irving,  if  I  can  soItb 
the  mystery  for  you,  I  engage  to  do  it.'' 
After  his  death,  the  horse  (^  Hall  was 
brought  to  him  at  Seville,  and  one  eveor 
ing  he  rode  him  to  then*  old  retreat,  at 
Casa  Cera,  near  that  city.  Here,  solemn- 
ised by  the  scene  and  its  associations,  and 
recalling  their  strange  compact,  he  breath- 
ed an  appeal  for  the  promised  presence  of 
his  departed  fnend.  "But,"  said  he» 
"he  did  not  come;  and  though  I  have 
made  similar  invocations  before  and  since, 
they  were  never  answered  ; "  adding,  half 
pUiyfully,  half  mournfully,  "the  ghosts 
nave  never  been  kind  to  me." — Life  and 
Letters  of  Washington  Irving. 


A  HISTORICAL  RECTIFICATION. 

In  the  print-shops  may  still  be  seen  oo- 
casionally  a  representation  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  brought  to  a  stmd-still  by  one 
of  his  own  sentinels,  in  consequence  of 
his  inability  to  give  the  password.  The 
veteran  who,  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
was  so  near  running  the  bayonet  into  his 
Majesty,  has  been  recently  received  at 
Fontainbleau  by  the  present  Emperor, 
who,  according  to  the  French  papers,  con- 
versed with  him  a  considerable  time,  and 
among  other  questions,  asked  him, — 
"Though  you  did  not  know  it  was  the 
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Emperor,  would  you  really  have  shot 
him?"  To  which  the  yeteran  replied, 
**No,  Sire,  I  would  only  have  wounded 
him  with  my  bayonet.  The  account 
which  Colucbe,  the  sentry,  gave  of  the 
affiiir  was  as  follows  — 

'*It  was  in  1809,  after  the  victory  of 
Ebersberg,  that  I  was  posted  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  half-destroyed  building,  in 
which  the  Euiperor  had  taken  up  his 
quarters.  My  orders  were  not  to  allow 
anybody  to  pass  unless  aeoompanied  by 
an  officer  of  the  staff.  In  the  evening  a 
person  wearing  a  gray  overcoat  came  to- 
wards my  post  and  wanted  to  pass.  I 
lowered  my  bayonet,  and  called  out  *No- 
baiy  passes  here.'  Those  were  the  words 
I  used,  and  I  never  added,  'even  if  you 
were  the  little  corporal  himself,'  as  has 
been  wronrfully  imputed  to  me  since,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  I  had  the  Emperor 
before  me.  The  person  came  on  without 
seeming  to  notice  what  I  said,  and  I  then 
brought  my  bayonet  to  the  charge,  and 
oalled  out,  'If  thou  takest  another  step  I 
will  run  my  bayonet  into  thy  stomttcfa.' 
The  noise  brought  out  the  whole  of  the 
staff,  the  Emperor  returned  to  his  quar- 
ters, and  I  was  carried  off  to  the  guard- 
house. 'You  are  lost,  my  boy,'  said  my 
comrades ;  'you  have  committed  an  as- 
sault on  the  Emperor ! '  'Stop  a  bit/  I 
said,  'what  of  my  orders  ?  I  shall  ex- 
plain all  that  to  the  court-martiaL'  The 
Emperor  sent  to  fetch  me,  and  when  I 
came  into  his  presence,  he  sai'l,  'Orenar 
dier,  thou  mayest  put  a  red  riband  in 
thy  button-hole ;  I  give  thee  the  cross  I ' 
*Aanks  my  Emperor,'  I  answered,  'but 
there  is  no  shop  in  this  country  where  I 
can  buy  a  riband.'  'Well,'  replied  the 
Emperor,  with  a  smile,  'take  a  piece  from 
a  woman's  red  petticoat ;  that  will  answer 
the  purpose  just  as  well  I '  " 

Coluche  continued  to  serve  through  all 
the  campaigns,  when  he  was  not  confined 
to  the  hospital  by  his  wounds,  till  the  con- 
cluding battle  of  Waterloo,  after  which  he 
was  discharged,  returned  to  his  village, 
and  resumed  his  occupation  as  an  agricul- 
tural laborer.  On  his  recent  visit  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  his  only  introduction  was  his 
portrait,  engraved  by  Madame  Yiardot 
Garcia,  the  distingui^ed  singer.     As  al- 


ready mentioned,  he  was  received  by  the 
Emperor  with  great  cordiality,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Empress,  the  Imperial 
Prince,  and  the  whole  Court  Previous 
to  his  departure  the  Emperor  asked  him 
if  he  wished  for  anything,  to  which  Co- 
luche is  said  to  have  replied,  *'I  no  long- 
er desire  anything;  now  I  have  seen 
you  all  I  am  satiijled.  I  will  only  beg 
of  you  to  give  me  your  three  portraits, 
a  request  which  the  £kiperor  promised 
him  should  be  ocMoplied  with. 


Thb  Houb  Of  Pbatbb. — How  quiet- 
ly the  still  hour  of  twihght  steals  od. 
The  sun's  la&t  golden  ray,  which  lingered 
so  long  upon  me  Eastern  mountain,  as 
"if  parting  were  sweet  sorrow,"  has  dis- 
appeared. The  last  rosy  tint  is  fading 
from  the  evening  ekmd.  A  deeper  shad- 
ow settles  over  the  valky.  One  by  one 
"night's  unwearied  watchers"  shine  out 
in  their  far-off  depths."  The  bird  folds 
its  weary  wings  within  its  little  nest.  The 
murmur  of  the  bee  is  still.  "The  busy 
hum  of  man"  is  hushed.  For  a  brief 
space  the  restless  world  reposes.  It  is  the 
hour  of  prayer  and  meditation— the  Sab] 
bath  of  the  day. 

"All  18  80  8till,  80  soft  in  earth  and  air. 
You  scarce  woold  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there; 
Secure,  that  naught  of  evil  could  deliffht 
To  widk  in  such  a  scene  on  8uch  a  ni^t.'* 

It  breathes  ita  own  blessed  quiet  over 
the  Christian's  spirit,  and  disposes  him 
to  deep  and  earnest  comiBunings  with 
himself,  and  with  his  Father.  The  world 
loses  its  hold  upon  his  heart;  wealth, 
pleasures,  honors,  earth's  vain  array,  seem 
now  but  what  they  are — ^illusions,  fleeting 
shadows.  Cares  and  vexations,  which- 
perhaps,  too  much  occupied  his  mind,  and 
ruffled  his  temper  dunng  the  day,  now 
sink  into  their  real  insignificance.  He 
lifts  his  eyes  to  the  magnificent  firmament 
above  him,  and  feels  he  is  but  a  speck,  an 
atom,  in  the  vast  creation;  he  thinks  of 
his  immortal  spirit,  and  the  priceless  ran- 
som paid  for  it,  and  knows  it  outweighs 
the  worth  of  worlds. 


That  which 
verse  is  sjnritua 


enriches  the  nni 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Suddenly  called  on  by  the  sickness  of  the  ed- 
itor, to  attempt  to  cater  for  the  guests  at  the 
Editor's  Table,  we  cannot  hope,  and  we  fore- 
warn them  that  they  must  not  expect  us  to  give 
them,  either  the  substantiality,  op  the  saTor  of 
their  regular  monthly  repast.  We  can  only 
dish  up  a  hasty  ollapodrida^  "  a  fbur  hours,'* 
as  the  Scots  call  a  lunch,  or  a  co-lation,  Yan- 
kice,  in  these  day^  of  military  receptions,  to 
stay  their  appetites  in  the  interim,  till  the  mis- 
tress of  the  establishment  is  able  to  return  to 
her  hospitable  duties,  and  to  set  before  them 
the  solid  roast  and  boiled,  for  their  main  course, 
with  the  entremeti 

**  Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses,*' 

and  with  which  she  knows  so  well  how  to  light- 
en and  yary  the  entertainment. 

And  so,  with  this  preliminary  apology  for 
our  "  hash,*'  we  haye  recourse  to  a  Scrap 
Book,  oyer  which  we  sometimes  glance,  when 
disinclined  for  heayier  Care,  picking  a  moriel 
here  and  there,  to  toy  with,  and  to  whet  our 
taste  for  a  return  to  more  nourishing  yiands. 
And  while  ofifering  the  firagments  that  we  pick 
flrom  it  to  our  readers  for  a  like  purpose  to 
them,  we  trust  they  will  not  feel,  after  they 
haye  finished  them,  as  the  Scotsman  did  after 
his  Kittiwakee.  **  How  was  that,  and  what  are 
KittiwakesT"  Let  me  teU  you.  The  Kitti- 
wake  is  a  little  bird,  which,  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  is  served  up  roasted  before  dinner  as 
a  sharpener  of  the  appetite.  And  an  inhabit- 
ant of  a  part  of  the  country  where  they  were 
uncommon,  but  who  knew  something  about 
them,  notwithstanding,  on  hearing  them  spok- 
en of  one  day  as  a  zest,  denied  stoutly,  flrom 
his  own  experience,  that  they  had  any  such 
quality,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  one  day  when  I  was 
in  Orkney,  I  ate  six  of  them  before  dinner,  and 
I  wasn't  a  bit  hungrier  than  befbre  !  '*  We 
shall  be  sorry  to  haye  our  scrape  fiul  of  their 


object  —  the  titillation  of  the  reader's  taste  tor 
wholesome  f^re,  as  ignominiously  as  did  the 
Kittiwakee  of  simple  Sawney. 

The  first  on  which  we  lay  our  hand,  suggests 
a  thought  or  two  before  quotation.  It  has 
often  been  noted,  in  prose  and  yerse,  that  few 
persons  marry  their  first  love,  and  whether  tor 
good  or  bad  fortune,  this  is  doubtless  the  fiict. 
In  such  cases,  how  often  may  the  marriage, 
unaccomplished  in  the  flesh,  the  dream  firom' 
which  the  boy  and  girl  awoke  unsatisfied  in 
man  and  womanhood,  to  dream  it  over,  oh  so 
often,  all  their  liyes  after,  be  the  **  marriage 
made  in  heaven,"  that  the  proverb  tells  of, 
tlie^ad  or  the  sunny  reminiscence,  withdraw- 
ing ever  fkrther  adown  the  avenues  of  Memo- 
ry as  the  years  fly  on,  but  still  throwing  its 
lengthening  shadow  or  sunshine,  or  perhaps 
its  mingled  mist  of  both,  upon  them  as  they 
grow,  the  dominant  influence  of  that  ideal  life 
which  we  shut  up  from  our  collision  with  the 
practical  world,  which  we  hoard  within  for  our 
own  secret  thought  and  contemplation,  and 
which  is  our  disposition,  whatever,  from  our 
daily  acts,  men  may  judge  our  characters  to 
be! 

We  do  know  that  the  dear  wish  of  their  gold- 
en prime,  unrealized,  but  unforgotten,  has  bi- 
assed, even  where  it  has  not  decided,  the  whole 
tenor  and  direction  of  some  of  the  world's,  and 
the  muse's  choicest  sons. 

Beatrice  made  Dante's  life,  and  sorrow  and 
glory;  and  yet  he  was  a  boy  of  nine,  and  she  a 
girl  of  eight,  when  she  became  his  **  fate,"  and 
as  himself  said,  woke  in  him  a  *'  new  life,'* 
And  she  married,  and  perhaps  without  a 
thought  of  her  boy  lover,  an  Italian  noble,  Si- 
mone  De  Bardi,  and  he  another  woman,  Qem- 
ma  Donate,— **  but  with  how  many  thoughts  of 
Beatrice." 

And  poor  Tasso,  the  fourth  of  the  Epic  Po- 
ets of  the  world,— as  in  our  youth  we  used  to 
req^t  the  list.  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Taaso— 
1  cries  out  fh>m  his  dungeon  in  Ferrara,  where 
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they  had  imprisoned  him  on  pretext  of  mad- 
ness: 

"  They  called  me  mad,  and  why  ? 
Oh,  Leonora,  wilt  not  thou  reply? 
I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart, 
To  lift  my  love  go  lofty  as  thou  art; 
That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind. 
Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  man- 
kind; 
But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will 
My  heiirt  con  multiply  thine  image  still. 
8uccessf\il  lore  may  sate  itself  away. 
The  wretched  are  the  foithful." 

Byron  was  nearly  thrown  into  convulsions 
at  twenty-five,  by  his  mother^s  telling  him  one 
day  that  Mary  Duff  was  married.  She  had 
been  his  sweetheart  at  Aberdeen,  when  he  was 
eight  years  old.  So  serious  was  the  e#ect  of 
the  announcement  on  him,  that  his  mother 
never  dared  mention  her  name  again  in  his 
presence.  And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  repulsion  of  his  maturer  love  for  Mary 
Chaworth,  and  his  uncongenial  marriage,  con- 
firmed the  moral  twist  in  bis  life  which  thrust 
it  almost  into  the  shadow  of  madness. 

The  year  after  Lady  Scott's  death,  '—and  no 
man  was  ever  a  kinder  and  truer  husband  than 
Sir  Walter,— and  when  he  was  fifty-six,  Scott 
paid  a  visit  to  the  mother  of  a  girl  he  had*lov- 
ed  before  he  knew  his  wife.  And  these  be  some 
of  the  words  entered  in  his  diary  that  night: 
**  I  went  to  make  a  vbit,  and  Ikirly  softened 
myself  like  an  old  fool,  with  recalling  old  sto- 
ries, till  I  was  fit  for  nothing  but  shedding 
tears,  and  repeating  verses  for  the  whole  night 
This  is  sad  work.  The  very  grave  gives  up  its 
dead,  and  time  rolls  l)aok  thirty  years.  What 
a  romance  to  tell,  and  told  I  fear  it  will  one 
day  be.    But  the  dead  will  feel  no  pain.  '* 

But  the  point  the  quotation  we  are  coming 
to,  suggests,  is  less  the  influence  on  one's  dis- 
position and  destiny,  exerted  by  a  first  affec- 
tion, than  the  bewildering  feeling  with  which  a 
man  must  look  on  the  object  of  it,  meeting  her 
for  the  first  time  after  their  matrimonial  fates 
have  been  sealed  separately.  Byron  [tells  us 
his  sensations  in  one  fine  quotation .  He  had 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Mary  Chaworth,  then 
Mrs.  Musters. 

*'  When  last  I  saw  thy  favorite  chUd, 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 
But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kissed  it  for  its  mother's  sake." 

But  we  are  willing  to  put  the  following 
against  Byron's  any  day.  It  is  the  utterance 
of  a  very  different  nature,  no  doubt,  fh>m  that 
of  the  Noble,  and  it  haea  cheery,  breezy  hu- 


mor, not  necessarily  destitute  of  tenderness, 
though  buoyancy  rather  than  pathos  is  its 
characteristic.  And  of  the  two,  it  gives  voice 
to  unquestionably  the  happier,  perhaps  the 
better  spirit.  The  sly  hints  and  implications 
of  the  first  verse,  the  kindly  ftirewell  and  beni- 
son  in  the  last,  and  the  rich  conftision  of  iden- 
tity of  the  closing  line,  which  provokes  our 
smile,  but  which  was  quite  likely  echoed  by  a 
long  sigh  upon  his  lips  who  uttered  it,  render 
it  altogether  one  of  the  most  vivid  expressions 
of  the  feeling  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
that  we  have  anywhere  seen. 

An'  Kirsty,  lass,  I  see. 
By  the  twinkle  o'  thine  ee. 
An'  Kirsty  faith  I  fin' 
By  a  something  here  within. 
That  tho'  ye've  ta'en  anither, 
An'  tho'  ye  be  a  mither, 
Theresa  an  ember  in  us  yet. 
That  micht  kindle  were  it  fit. 

Then  fiure  ye  weel,  my  fhir  ane. 
Then  fkre  ye  weel,  my  rare  ane; 
I  ance  thocht,  my  bonny  leddy. 
Thy  bairns  would  ca'ed  me  daddy; 

But  that  braw  day's  ^ane  by; 

Sae,  happy  may  ye  he. 

And  canty  may  ye  be, 

WV  the  man  that  should  been  me! 

The  next  selection  firom  our  Scrap  Book  is 
suggestive  of  a  widely  difierent  train  of  thous^ht. 
It  carries  us  back  a  score  of  years  and  more,  to 
our  first  pastorate,  or  **  cure  of  souls,"  as  the 
English  church  words  it— the  church  where  the 
curate  cures  or  cares  for  the  work,  which  the 
nector  is  supposed  to  rectify,  and  which  the 
bishop  (Episcopos,  or  onlooker,)  is  supposed 
to  oversee. 

That  first  "cure"  was  held,  ah,  so  many 
years  ago,  in  Montgomery,  twelve  miles  from 
Cincinnati.  And  as  a  contributor  to  the  Star 
in  the  West,  and  an  anxious  reader  of  its  col- 
umns, especially  when  we  looked  for  something 
of  our  own  in  them ,  we  rememl>er  how  we 
looked,  if  not  with  equal  Anxiety,  yet  with 
equal  eagerness,  for  the  appearance,  ever  and 
anon,  of  the  lyrics  which  used  to  appear  in  it, 
over  the  signatures  of  the  two  gifted  asters, 
who  have  since  become,  as  we  then  predicted 
they  would,  the  prime  daoghters  of  song  on 
this  continent. 

They  lived  but  a  fbw  miles  firom  our  own 
abode.  And  .how  well  do  we  remember  the 
evening  when  we  made  our  first  visit  to  their 
home;  how  we  drew  bridle  on  a  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  house,  and,  in  the  dusk  of  tho 
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twilight  (alliiig  in  flakes  of  deepening  dark- 
ness about  us,  gazed  down  upon  it  reverently 
as  a  believing  Greek  might  have  done  on  a 
shrine  of  Apollo»  or  the  Muses,  and  thought 
what  we  should  say  in  aocostiog  them,  and 
how  we  should  keep  down  and  hide  our  sense 
of  inferiority  during  the  interview,  and,  as  the 
auld  Soots  song  has  it,  "  behave  oursel*  afore 
folk  ";  and  to  our  own  surprise,  how,  half  an 
hour  later,  we  found  ourself  placidly  at  ease 
beside  them  both,  all  our  prepared  expressions 
nnuttered,  talking  of  themes  congenial  to  us 
all,  themes  that  are  still  new  and  firesh  to  us 
when  we  meet , — as  sometimes  yet  we  do— of  the 
soul  of  song  that  never  growA  old,  bat  which, 
as  the  years  creep  over  us  and  whiten  our 
heads,  renews  its  youth  like  the  eagle,  and 
is  as  young  and  vigorous  when  it  gushes  from 
the  lyre  of  Tennyson  to-day,  as  when  in  early 
Greece  it  sang,  in  the  lays  of 
"  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle." 
Aye,  but  perennial  as  these  themes  are,  and 
potent  for  the  moment  as  they  be,  to  bring 
back  the  young  throb  to  the  heart,  and  the 
young  flush  of  ardor  to  the  cheek,  time  stands 
not  still  the  while.  And  back  and  adown  the 
years  up  which  he  has  driven  us  since  then,  we- 
sometimes  look  wistfully  now,  and  think  hoir 
&r  brighter  the  sunshine,  how  flreeh^  and 
more  golden  the  mists  of  the  morning,  bow 
softer  the  fall  of  eve,  and  altogether  how  fUller 
of  joy,  of  tenderness,  and  beauty,  the  world 
was  then,  than  it  is  to  us  now«  It  is  of  no  use 
that  you  quote  for  us,  when  such  moods  over- 
take us,  the  words  of  the  Preacher,  and  enforce 
them  as  Manse  Readrigg  would  have  done,  by 
reminding  us  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
seeventh  chaupter,  and  the  tendi  verse  of  £c- 
cleeiastes,  which  see  and  look  •  ' '  Say  not  thou , 
what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these?  for  thou  dost  not  enquire 
wisely  concerning  this.'*  Quite  possibly,  nay, 
quite  certainly,  we  don't 

But  for  all  that,  manhood  and  womanhood 
will  look  fondly  back  on 
"  The  pleasant  flelds  traversed  so  oft. 
In  lifo's  morning  march,  when  the  boeom  was 

young," 
and  all  their  haciber  foatnree  softened  by  the 
distance,  will  see  all  their  pioturetque  and 
beautiful  ones  glowing  in  far  more,  perhaps, 
than  their  own  lustre  and  lovelinear,  and  will 
grieve  in  memory,  ov«r  the  young  ddights 
that  can  come  baak  no  more,— the  more  sadly, 
the  more  tenderiy,  just  because  they  can  come 
back  no  more«  Aa  says  some  one  who  for  the 
■onoe  ^all  be  aaonyBoai : 


Oh,  dajrs  of  my  youth,  down  dim  vistas  ye  are 
flying. 

Thro'  dim  vistas  of  the  past  I  gaze  npon  yon 
dying. 

And  like  the  dying  dolphin,  more  brightly  now 
vc  flrlow 

Than  when  you  were  my  own  in  your  happi- 
ness and  woe. 

My  own!  ye  are  my  own,  now,  more  truly  hx 
than  ever,  . 

Now  custodied  within  the  Past,  like  lights 
within  a  river; 

No  future  now  can  change  you,  but  mine  be- 
yond recall. 

Days  of  shadow,  days  of  sunshine,  how  I  brood 
upon  you  alll 

Well,  to  what  does  all  this  maundering  lead, 
ask  our  readers,  as  indeed,  they  are  well  justi- 
fied in^asking  T  Lead!  To  a  couple  of  selec- 
tions from  our  Scrap  Book,  which  we  prize  as 
among  the  choicest  in  that  Repertory,  not  unly 
for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  for  the  recollec- 
tions and  associations  with  which  they  connect 
us  with  their  author.  That  author  is  Phoebe 
Gary. 

In  the  Repository  for  August  of  this  year, 
we  read  a  poem  entitled  •'  The  Missing  Ship," 
by  Hattie  Tyng.  It  certainly  is  %  very  pleas- 
ant lyric,  and  its  last  verse  flushes  richly  with 
the  glow  of  our  Universalist  Cstith.  But  when, 
in  the  introductory  notice,  we  find  a  claim  set 
up  for  its  author,  as  "  second  only  to  Alice 
Cary,  among  American  poetesses,"  in  view  of 
the  two  which  follow,  we  demur  to  the  assump- 
tion. Alice  herself  never  wrote  anything  finer, 
unless  indeed,  that  one  priceless  gem  of  "  Pic- 
tures of  Memory,"  be  so  rated,  than  either  of 
these. 

Is  the  reader  a  believer  in  the  old  opinion, 
older  perhaps  than  Christianity,  but  revivified 
by  it  when  it  came,  and  which  has  ever  since 
been  a  fond  and  purifying  persuasion  of  so 
many  loving  souls,  that  those  whom  we  call 
dead,  but  whom  the  angels  style  immortal,  are 
nearer  us,  than  to  common  sense  they  seem, 
that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  the  repentant, 
and  that  the  ministries  of  the  glorified  are  bless- 
ed to  "  the  heirs  of  salvation  * '  T  Then  let  him 
luxuriate,  as  we  have  done,  over  this 

THE   BORDERLAND. 

I  know  you  are  always  by  my  side. 
And  I  know  you  love  me,  Winifred,  dear. 

For  I  never  called  on  you  since  you  died. 
But  you  answered  tenderly,  I  am  here! 

So  come  from  the  misty  shadows,  where 
Tou  came  last  night,  and  the  night  before. 

Put  back  the  veil  or  your  golden  hair. 
And*  let  me  look  in  your  fiMe  once  more. 
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Ah!  it  i<  yoa;  with  that  brow  of  trath. 
Ever  too  pare  for  the  least  disguise; 

And  the  same  dear  smile  on  the  lovinff  mouth. 
And  the  same  sweet  light  in  theteii3«r  eyes. 

You  are  my  own,  my  darling  still, 

So  do  not  vanish  nor  turn  aside, 
Wait  till  my  eyes  have  had  their  fill. 

Wait  till  my  heart  is  paeifiecU 

You  have  left  the  light  of  your  higher  place, 
And  ever  thoughtful,  and  kind,  and  good; 

You  come  with  your  old^  familiar  fact^ 
And  not  with  the  look  oj  your  angel-hood! 

Still  the  toadi  of  your  hand  is  soft  and  light. 
And  your  voice  is  gentle,  and  kind,  and  low. 

And  the  very  roses  you  wear  to-night, 
You  wore  in  the  summers  long  ago. 

Therefore  the  world  as  it  will,  may  smile. 
And  say  that  either  I  dream  or  raye. 

For  this,  my  darling,  we  know  the  while. 
The  ieet  of  the  spirit  can  cross  the  grave. 

So  Winifred,  Winifred,  good  and  true. 
Here  in  this  borier-land  of  shade. 

Still  come  to  me,  till  I  come  to  you. 
In  that  world  where  never  a  grave  was  made. 

And  then  what  a  pensiye  tenderness  in  this; 
all  the  sadness  with  which  we  look  back  on  the 
past,  gathered  up  in  tones  that  take  the  heart, 
like  the  music  of  a  flute  on  the  water  whetL  the 
dusk  is  falling,  and  all  glorified  at  the  close, 
by  the  confident  Hope  which  casts  its  Anchor 
sure  and  steadfiist  into  the  Heavenly  Future. 

COMINB    HOME. 

» 

O,  brothers  and  sisters,  growing  old, 

Do  you  all  remember  yet. 
That  home  in  the  shade  of  the  rustling  trees. 

Where  once  our  household  met  7 

Do  you  know  how  we  used  to  come  from  schooL 
Through  the  summer's  pleasant  heat; 

With  the  yellow  fennel's  golden  dust. 
On  our  tired  little  feet  t 

And  how  sometimes  in  an  idle  mood. 

We  loitered  by  the  way. 
And  stopped  in  the  woods  to  gather  flowers. 

And  in  the  fields  to  play ; 

Till  warned  by  the  deep'ning  shadows  fall. 

That  told  of  the  coming  uight. 
We  ehmbed  to  the  top  of  the  last,  long  hill. 

And  saw  our  home  in  sight! 

* 
And,  brothers  and  sisters  older  now, 

Thau  she  whose  life  is  o'er. 
Do  you  think  of  the  mother's  loving  fSMse, 

That  looked  from  the  open  door! 

Alas,  for  the  changing  things  of  Ume; 

That  home  in  the  dust  is  low; 
And  that  loving  smile  was  hid  from  us. 

In  the  darkness  long  ago! 


And  we  haTe  come  to  lift's  last  hUl, 

From  which  our  weary  eyes 
Can  almost  look  on  that  home  that  shines 

Eternal  in  the  skies. 

So,  brothers  and  sisters,  as  we  go, 

Still  let  us  move  as  one; 
Always  together  keeping  step. 

Till  the  march  of  life  is  done. 

For  that  mother  who  waited  for  us  here, 

Wearing  a  smile  so.  sweet. 
Now  wait«  on  the  hills  of  paradise. 

For  her  children's  coming  feet! 


And  now  we  shift  the  strain,  to  one  worthy 
to  be  classed  among  the  best  of  '*  The  Ballads  of 
the  War." 

From  the  rush  of  fediog  that  sweeps  through 
it  till  it  exhausts  itself  in  the  resignation  of  the 
last  Terse,  we  should  say  that  this  was  struck 
ofif  at  one  white  heat.  How  finely  the  r^oicing 
expectation  of  the  first  three  verses  is  arrested 
by 
"  But  my  boy's  glad  bound  is  not  that  sound. 

That  rolls  thro*  the  meadow  grass," 

in  the  fourth,  and  is  smitten  by  '*  this  doling 
drum,"  in  the  next,  into  preparation,  fbr 
"  They  bring  a  bier,"  in  that  which  follows. 
The  Repository  is  proud  of  Clara,  and  proud 
of  being  able  to  chant  for  its  readers  a  ballad 
like  this. 

HOME  FROM   THE  WAR. 

BT    CLARA. 

Home  from  the  war !    My  hero  comes! 

O,  how  can  a  mother  wait. 
Holding  her  heart  from  her  boy  apart. 

Till  he  leaps  the  garden  gate! 

Home  from  the  war!    All  tried  and  true. 

He  is  young  to  be  so  blest; 
Raising  his  hand  for  his  father-land. 

And  now  they  must  let  him  rest 

Now  is  ended  the  long,  long  dream. 

With  terrible,  grim  array. 
And  phantom  fears,  that  more  than  the  yean. 

Have  frighted  my  locks  to  gray. 

He  comes!    He  comes!  I  catch  a  g1eai% 
From  the  hills  where  he  must  pass; 

But  ray  boy's  glad  bound  is  not  that  sound. 
That  rolls  through  the  meadow  grass. 

Why  hear  I  not  some  glad  salute. 

But  only  this  doling  drum  T 
0,  mother,  mother,  is  this  the  way 

That  thy  warrior  boy  should  come  ? 

Home  from  the  war!    They  bring  a  bier. 

To  mock  my  expectant  sight. 
Ah!  Merciful  God!  it  was  not  for  this. 

That  I  draped  his  room  in  white. 
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Home  frutn  the  war!    All  bfittle*9tftin€d| 
Wiih  that  ^iisli  upoD  his  brengf, 

De»ul  — with  tiie  brtivpj*t  thitt  evtrr  bled, 
They  liave  Uid  him  down  to  rest 

Home  from  the  war!    My  Holdler  passed 
Through  the  crimson  ficlrie  of  si  lin,— 

Aiid  no  bruther*ii  cry,  nur  bugle  bluiit, 
dm  siimmou  him  back  again. 

Home  from  the  war!    When  the  brave  heart 
failed, 

Camit*  Gud  to  my  boy's  releftsc^ 
And  led  him  aafe  to  his  Futher^a  House, 

And  took  him  in  to  its  Peace. 


IMITATION  OF  HEflRICK. 

TO   JULIA. 

No  more  VW  aetsk  for  coral  red, 

Or  peftrlj*  ham  out  the  deep; 
My  Julim'a  lips  iire  coral  caves, 

And  pvarly  treasunjs  keep. 

The  fHmple  in  my  JuHft*«  cheek 

Is  where  she  hides  her  smites; 
When  Tt mnd  her  m«)uth  they  play  go  seek, 

And  import  in  wanton  wilea. 

Ani]  aa  the  lake*a  unrufl}ed  breeu^t 

Rcflectii  the  starry  sky^ 
Tbo  thaughi'<  of  her  uiiaullk'<l  soul^ 

Are  picturi^i  in  her  eye* 

C,    LAURIE. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 

The    Poema  of   Oliver    Wtnddl    Ilolmes. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Graceful,  kindly,  genial,  humorous,  witty, 
these  be  the  /ul,r*^iive3  which  en  press  tbe 
imprG*f<ionft  thiH  little  volume  iiifikt\«  up^m 
us.  Flolmes  is  a  poet  of  the  Bustuck  school, 
a  ecbool  as  marked  in  its  characteristics, 
as  the  cockney  ecbuol  of  Londou  of  for- 
ty or  fifty  y^ra  sinje»  when  Leigh  Ifutit,  and 
Charles  Liuiib  were  singing;  and  the  local  in- 
fluences are  discernible  iu  all  he  writes.  Yet 
despite  their  contnicting  effect,  he  now  find 
then  sweeps  into  a  wider  range,  and  indicates 
whatgtie  might  have  done  had  his  asisucuitions 
been  larger,  and  had  the  fountains  of  hisini*pi^ 
ration  sprung  in  the  fields  of  a  bronder  hu- 
manity. There  is  something  iu  tlie  literary  air 
of  BtJSton,  which,  if  it  nourishes,  yet  narrows 
poetic  talenty  so  that  tn  reading  the  rhymes  of 
its  literati,  you  feel  as  if  they  were  less  poured 
out  ft  am  a  free  heart,  for  the  eDJyyuieiit  of  all 
who  choone  to  read  them,  than  prepared,  like 
a  colk'ge  prize  poemi,  for  the  lecture  room,  with 
a  struining  after  tcllmg  passages,  and  an  eye 
all  through  to  the  "  great  appluuae  here,"  of 
the  audience.    Lcingiellow  escapes  tJiis  shrink-* 


ing  process,  because  Longfellow  is  not  a  maa 
of  talents  but  a  mAQ  of  genius.  Ffis  ETange^ 
line  might  have  been  written  by  Coleridge.  It 
is  equal  in  sweetni?ss,  ami  purity  and  tender- 
ness, to  the  Genevieve  of  the  Englisbmiio,  and 
Coleridge  could  not  have  sustiiincd  him!?elf 
through  a  poem  of  such  length  as  Evangeline* 

But  there  are  some  things  in  this  vulume, 
that  break  away  from  the  cramping  of  Boston 
fetters.  **  The  Last  Leaf  **  is  a  city  lyric,  to  be 
sijre;  but  it  is  a  picture,  and  a  perfect  one, 
that  might  be  taken  by  a  ])oet  in  any  city,  and 
one  in  which,  like  the  Fool,  in  Lear,  theoomk; 
hi) m or  only  heightens  the  pity  and  the  sympiw 
thy  we  feel  for  the  old  man.  who 

**  shakes  his  frthle  head. 

That  tt  seems  as  if  he  S)ud, 
*They  are  gone.'  *' 
Bow  perfect  thitt  "  feeble  **  there. 

Admirable,  too,  is  the  poem  **  On  Lending  a 
Punch  Bowl  "  ;  the  roll  of  them  pnsu  re  in  such 
rich  keeping  with  the  theme;  almost  c very- 
stanza  changing  the  scene,  varying  the  inter- 
est, and  replenishing  the  spint  to  the  brim. 
A.nd  then,  the  moral,  thoroughly  true,  and 
bfdily  sj>oken  in  these  namby-pamby  days. 
All  honor  to  the  man,  who,  in  this  generatioa, 
call  tell  El*!;  the  vigorous  truth,  that 
'*  'Pis  but  the  fool  that  loves  excess;  hiet  thoo 

a  drunken  iioul7 
The  bane  is  in  thy  shallow  skull,  not  m  mar  sil- 
ver bowl-" 

"  Agnes,"  the  ballad  which  oi>ens  the  second 
pan  of  the  volume,  is  so  well  done,  is  such  n 
near  npji'ronich  to  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  old 
Englisih,  though  falling  much  abort  of  the  old 
Scottish  inlluils,  that  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  the  author  had  made  both  a  study  from 
which  to  copy^  and  that  instead  of  College 
Odes,  and  Lycteum  Poems,  ho  had  given  him- 
self to  this,  to  us,  the  most  delightful  of  all  the 
forma  in  which  poetry  revels. 

Agnes,  a  girl  of  Miissachusetts  while  it  waa 
yet  a  colony,  and  tl|e  miairesB  of  Sir  Harry 
Fronklaml,  goes  with  him  to  Lisbon,  and  re*- 
cues  hlra  fi-om  death  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  11  ^>^.  In  gntitude,  he  marries  her,  and 
years  afterwards  they  revisit,  in  happiness  and 
a^^ourity,  the  scene  of  the  cattistruphe. 

*•  Again  through  Lisbon's  orange  bowers. 
They  watch  the  river's  gleam. 
And  shudder  a*  her  nhadowy  towMT9 
Shake  in  the  trembling  ttream,*^ 

That  is  a  touch  of  nature.  Would  he  throw 
himself  abrojul  on  a  freer  wmg  oftenertbau  h6 
does,  aa,  for  example,  he  does  do,  in  his  fine 
poem  for  theiiiirns*  Centennial,  he  would  \k 
less  perhaps  a  favorite  of  Boston,  but  certainly, 
more  a  favorite  of  Nature.  And  he  can  do  it 
if  he  would  but  try. 
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THE  SeVEREISNTY   OF  SOD   THE  HOPE  ,0F 
THE  WORLD. 

BT  BEY.  T.    B.  THATEB. 

*'  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  have 
sworn  by  myself.  The  word  is  gone  out  of  my 
month  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  retnrn, 
that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every 
tongne  shall  swear,  surely  shall  say,  in  the  Lord 
have  I  righteousness  and  strength.** 

**  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged.  Till 
he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth :  And  the 
isles  shall  wait  fbr  his  law**' — Isaiah. 

These  p^sages  reveal  to  us  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  both  in  the  government, 
and  in  the  salvation  of  the  world.  And 
they  show  us  that  Christ,  sent  of  him  on 
the  work  of  redemption,  will  not  fail  nor 
be  cRscouraged  till  justice  is  established  in 
the  earth,  and  all  are  made  obedient  to 
his  law  of  love. 

In  view  of  this,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  feeling,  if  not  belief,  which  some- 
tunes  gets  place  in  the  heart  of  the  laborer 
in  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Humanity,  and 
which  expresses  itself  in  this  form : 

"  The  power  and  dominion  of  Error  and 
Sin  seem  to  be  too  much  for  Truth  and 
Righteousness.  Satan  appropriates  to 
himself  more  of  the  world  wan  Grod  and 
the  Saviour.  Mankind  are  given  over  to 
falsehood  and  wickedness ;  and  the  labor 
of  Reform  and  Redemption  is  discouraged 
by  want  of  success,  and  by  the  tremendous 
odds  arrayed  against  them." 

So  feels  and  reasons,  sometimes,  the 
philanthropist,  the  patriot,  the  real  lover 
and  firiend  of  his  race.  So  also,  not  un- 
often  thinks  the  Christian,  the  servant  of 


Christ,  even  while  he  belijves  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  God,  and  in  the  revelations 
of  the  gospel  of  hope  and  redemption  he 
has  given  us.  And  surely  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  this  sorrowful  view  is  not  alto- 
gether without  excuse,  when  we  consider 
the  political,  social  and  religious  condition 
of  the  world. 

Crowded  cities  full  of  sin  and  shame  ; 
splendid  palaces,  where  thousands  are 
lavished  in  luxury  \ad  dissipation,  and 
enougd  wasted  in  a  single  evening's 
amusement  to  make  some  sunering  family 
comfortable  for  a  whole  year  ;  and  within 
call  of  these  princely  dwelHugs,  hovels, 
garrets  and  cellars  where  disease  and  hun- 
ger and  squallid  misery  are  clutching  at 
the  throats  and  slowly  draining  the  life- 
blood  from  the  hearts  of  their  helpless  and) 
friendless  victims;  thousands  willing  to 
work,  but  having  no  work  to  do ;  thou- 
sands of  young  children  wandering 
through  the  streets,  ignorant,  vicious, 
homeless,  half-clothed  and  half  fed,  ready 
for  any  desperate  act,  and  maintaining  a 
kind  of  perpetual  guerilla  warfare  against 
society ;  crime  stalking  forth  into  the  land 
unblushing,  and  often  unrebuked ;  slave- 
ry lifting  its  huge,  dark  form,  bellowing 
in  its  vehement,  blind  rage,  like  a  great 
dragon,  over  its  millions  of  victims ;  Rum 
with  its  millions  of  victims,  its  blasted 
minds  and  broken  bodies,  its  crushed 
hearts,  and  comfortless  homes.  And  then 
this  terrible  war,  desolating  our  land,  with 
its  fearful  sacrifices  of  blood,  its  ruined 
towns  and  villages  and  fields,  its  blasted 
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homes,  its  widows  and  orphans,  its  shat- 
tered bodies  and  crushed  hearts  —  all  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  a  few  vile  and 
wicked  men — these  make  up  some  of  the 
shades  in  the  world-picture.  And  surely 
they  witness  to  a  terrible  prevalence  of  the 
animal  and  devilish,  for  the  present  at 
least,  in  some  departments  of  our  life. 
They  show  that  with  all  the  talk  of  pro 
gress  and  education  and  civilization — con- 
fessedly very  great  in  some  directions — 
with  all  the  benevolent  enter  prize  and  re- 
ligious teaching  and  effort,  there  is  still  a 
large  space  in  the  vineyard,  which  brinos 
forth  a  bountiful  harvest  of  thorns  and  bri- 
ars. 

If  we  review  the  Religious  world  as 
such,  the  result  is  not  widely  different  in 
many  points.  Though,  seen  as  a  whole, 
there  is  something  to  hope  and  believe, 
yet  in  some  of  its  parts,  locally  consider- 
ed, the  odds  against  the  truth,  and  the 
slow  and  difficult  step  with  which  it  makes 
its  practical  conquests,  give  to  the  ques- 
tion a  mournful  aspect.  We  see  the  beau- 
tiful religion  of  Jesus,  which  was  given  to 
bless  the  soul  with  fai|h,  and  freedom,  and 
joy^  made  an  engine  for  crushing  it  into 
the  most  abject  servitude  and  misery. 
We  see  the  most  powerful  branch  of  the 
Christian  church ,  claiming  to  be  the  moth- 
er of  all  the  rest,  lording  it  over  the  minds 
and  consciences,  over  the  social  life  and 
domestic  arrangements,  of  her  millions  of 
subjects,  with  a  despotism  as  iron  and  as 
urresponsible  as  that  of  the  old  Caesars ; 
and  ner  position  such  as  to  make  her  pow- 
er, and  almost  her  very  existence,  depend 
on  the  success  with  which  she  opposes  the 
progress  of  political  and  religious  liberty, 
untrammelled  popular  education,  and  the 
development  of  intellectual  individualism. 

Looking  at  the  favorite,  though  partial- 
ly wayward  daughter  of  this  mother,  we 
find  Uttle  advance  in  what  is  essential  to 
religious  truth  and  freedom.  The  Church 
by  law  established,  at  once  the  petted 
child,  and  the  pliant  servant  of  the  State, 
with  its  pampered  prelates,  revelling  in 
the  luxury  and  indolence  of  an  $100,000 
annual  income,  while  the  poor  curates,  who 
do  the  work  these  men  are  paid  for,  starve 
on  $300  —  this  church  stupidly  quarrel- 
ling over  the  dead  forms  and  traditions  of 


the  past,  and  deposing  those  who  have 
gone  beyond  the  creed,  instead  of  doing 
the  work  of  the  living  present,  —  this 
daughter,  is  younger  to  be  sure,  but  not 
much  more  beautiful  to  look  upon  than  the 
mother. 

So  all  round  it  will  be  found  there  is 
vastly  more  church  than  Christianity  in 
the  world.  The  all-embracing  and  all-en- 
during Love  of  the  gospel  which  took  in 
the  whole  human  race,  has  been  narrowed 
down  into  love  of  sect  and  party.  Its  lib- 
eral and  generous  spirit,  its  God-given 
benediction  on  all  honest  search  after 
truth,  have  been  displaced  and  denounced 
as  the  BOuVs  great  ^r\\,  by  the  intolerance 
of  earth-bom  creeds  and  churches.  Ita 
sublime  doctrines  of  Faith  and  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  great  Restoration  of  all 
souls,  have  been  put  aside  for  the  dogmas 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  fictions  of  the 
poet 

It  is  not  wonderftil  that  this  exhibition 
of  the  triumphs  of  error  and  sin  and  crime 
should  damp  the  spirits,  and  sometimes, 
for  a  space,  shake  the  courage  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist, the  patriot,  and  the  Christian 
even,  when  he  forgets  that  now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  and  know  in  part 
only. 

And  this  disheartening  influence  is  the 
greater,  beyond  estimate,  when  those  who 
have  been  delivered  intellectually  fronithe 
bondage  of  error,  remain  practically  in  the 
bondage  of  sin  ;  when  those  who  acknowK 
edge  the  truth,  and  profess  to  have  right 
doctrinal  views  of  the  gospel  of  Chrbt,  yet 
remain  unaffected  by  its  divine  and  holy 
spirit,  indifferent,  cold  and  hard,  and  ub- 
terly  indisposed  to  labor  or  make  the  least 
sacrifice  of  personal  interest  in  its  behalf. 
When  it  comes  to  this,  as  alas,  it  too  oft- 
en does,  then  surely  it  is  discouraging 
enough,  and  the  shade »vs  will  gather  on 
the  heart,  however  faith  and  reason  may 
fling  them  off  by  the  power  of  a  severe 
logic.  Then,  indeed,  they  who  have  en- 
tered the  work,  and  feel  that  they  have 
spent  their  strength  in  vain,  are  ready  to 
turn  back. 

I  have  stated  the  question  now,  as  I 
think,  in  its  strength  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
at  this  point,  when  in  this  condition  of 
mind  and  heart,  when  discouraged  with 
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battling  against  snch  odds  in  the  hosts  of 
error  and  sin,  and  dismayed  with  the  des- 
olations they  have  wrought,  and  ready  to 
abandon  the  contest,  and  let  the  world, 
and  falsehood  and  Satan  have  it  all  in 
their  own  way  —  it  is  precisely  at  this 
point  that  the  gospel  presents  itself,  and 
reveals  the  fulness  of  its  blessing,  and  the 
glory  of  its  promise,  and  the  eternal  fact 
tiiat  after  all  the  Lord  Gtod  Omnipotent 
reigneth,  and  cannot  be  dethroned  or  de- 
feated ! 

This  is  the  rock,  planted  by  the  gospel, 
on  which  the  philanthropist  and  retormer, 
and  the  Christian  mast  stand,  if  securely, 
amid  the  discouragements  of  their  work. 
Here  they  may  stand,  and  the  heaving 
8ea  of  folly  and  shame,  of  error  and  sin, 
may  beat  against  it,  but  they  cannot  be 
moved.  Nor  winds,  nor  rainS;  nor  the 
roaring  flood  can  shake  their  strong  hold, 
or  put  in  peril  or  in  doubt  the  final  issue. 

The  Lord  Gt)d  Omnipotent  reigneth ! 
He  is  Maker,  and  Kuler,  and  Master  of 
the  universe ; — he  doeth  his  will  in  the  ai^ 
mios  of  heaven  and  amorg  the  inhabitaiUB 
of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand. 
He  is  mightier  than  all  falsehood  and  evil 
and  sin.  He  has  purposed  through 
Christ,  the  utter  destruction  of  thfese,  and 
the  deliverance  of  all  his  intelligent  off- 
spring from  the  bondage  of  them  into  the 
glorious  freedom  of  Truth  and  Holiness. 

The  great  work  may  not  go  on  as  we 
should  direct,  hot  as  speedily  as  we  should 
advise;  but  God  has  the  matter  in  his 
hands,  and  will  see  that  the  interests  of 
all  are  provided  for  in  the  wisest  manner. 
He  did  not  make  the  world  in  one  day, 
but  in  six.  He  sent  ten  plagues  on  Pha- 
raoh and  his  people  ;  though  one,  had  he 
willed  it,  might  have  been  terrible  enough 
to  have  subdued  them.  He  might  have 
sent  Christ  to  his  work  2000  years  before 
he  did  ;  and  he  might,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  almighty  energies,  have  converted  the 
whole  world,  through  Christ,  in  eighteen 
years,  instead  of  only  apart  in  1800 
years.  But  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  plan 
he  is  acting  on  now,  was  not  chosen  with- 
out a  clear  understanding  that  it  would 
prove  the  best  plan,*— that  the  gradual  ed- 
ucation and  discipline  of  the  race,  and  the 
steady  growth  that  should  come  of  its  own 


struggles  and  toils,  would 'be  far  better 
than  a  sudden  miracle  which  should  lift 
them  all  into  knowledge  and  freedom  at 
once. 

Error  and  sin  may  appear  to  have  the 
wind  of  Truth  and  Righteousness;  but 
the  great  revelation  of  the  gospel  comes  to 
bless  us  in  our  time  of  weariness  and 
doubt  Ood  b  at  the  helm  !  He  is  still 
the  Almighty  and  All-wise  Ruler. 

He  bade  the  struggling  beams  of  infant  light 
Shoot  through  the  massy  gloom  of  ancient 

night— 
His  spirit  hushed  the  elemental  strife. 
And  fed  the  kindling  flame  of  Nature's  life. 

And  still  He  rules  with  absolute  command. 
O'er  the  wild  ocean  and  the  steadfast  land 
He  reigns  supreme,  almighty  and  alone. 
And  aU  creation  hangs  beneath  his  throne 

Let  heaven's  high  arches  echo  with  his  name» 
And  all  the  peopled  earth  his  praise  proclaim^- 
Wide,  and  more  wide  his  purposed  grace  ex- 
tending. 
Through  boundless  space,  and  ages  never-end- 
ing. 

No  unbelief,  then,  thatGk>d's  Truth  can 
not  overcome,  no  darkness  he  cannot  en- 
lighten, no  sin  too  strong  for  him  to  con- 
quer. 

Even  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
him,  and  the  remainder  he  will  restrain ; 
and  the  very  confusion  and  uproar  which 
seem  to  us  to  mar  his  plans,  and  to  make 
chaos  of  the  political,  social  and  religious 
world  —  these  are  not  successful  antago- 
nists to  the  Infinite  One.  They  shall 
yield  to  the  almighty  will,  acting  through 
the  Saviour.  In  the  fulness  of  times  all 
enemies  shall  be  subdued  unto  him  and  be 
destroyed,  even  to  the  last,  which  is 
Death. 

If  the  Bible  be  true,  if  the  gospel  reve- 
lations are  not  beautiful  fictions,  if  the 
mission  of  Christ  be  not  a  pitiM  and  dis- 
mal failure,  if  the  doctrine  of  an  almighty^ 
and  all-perfect  Gt)d  be  not  a  dream  of  the 
night — ^then  certainly,  beyond  all  doubt  or 
contingency,  this  must  be  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter. 

And  this  is  the  truth  to  which  we  must 
cling,  in  every  season  of  ^loom  and  heartr 
sickness,  in  every  time  wnen  we  feel  ready 
to  desert  the  post  Otod  has  assigned  us, 
and  let  the  winds  and  waves  do  £eir  wild 
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MY  MOTHER. 


work,  and  the  good  ship  go  ashore.  And 
I  think  we  are  all  m  this  temper  some- 
times.  There  are  moments  when  ihe 
strongest  get  disheartened  hy  the  forbid- 
ding aspects  which  the  world  puts  on,  by 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  sacrifices  in  be- 
half of  Liberty  and  civilization,  by  the 
seeming  utter  uselessness  of  all  the  labor 
Berformed  in  the  cause  of  reform  and  re- 
•  ligion ;  the  perfect  barrenness,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  of  the  fields  which,  in  the  heat 
and  burthen  of  the  day,  our  fathers  and 
we  have  toiled  so  ha:d  to  cultivate  into 
firuitfulness.  I  think  few  who  have  been 
in  this  labor  any  number  of  years,  have  es- 
caped these  seasons  of  doubt  and  almost 
entire,  hopeless  discouragement. 

Now  what  we  want,  at  these  times,  to 
hold  us  up,  and  refresh  our  weary  hearts, 
and  renew  our  strength  for  the  great  bat- 
tle against  falsehood  and  sin,  against  trea- 
son and  barbarism,  is  the  very  witness  we 
have  given  —  the  great  gospel  Truth  that 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  us,  ruling  in  his 
own  way,  if  not  in  ours,  restraining,  sub- 
duing, defeating,  training  and  perfecting ; 
that  nothingcan  thwart  him,  no  evil  hin- 
der him.  With  what  force  and  beauty 
Paul  concludes  his  statement  of  this  glo- 
rious consummation  :  *'  Therefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  know- 
ing that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord."  Your  labor  cannot  be  unfruitful. 
Defeat,  finally,  is  not  possible.  Victory 
is  certain.  The  chariot  of  God  moves 
steadily  to  the  goal,  whether  in  the  calm 
of  the  sunshine,  or  tljrough  the  tempest 
and  the  whirlwind.  Darkness  and  Light, 
Evil  and  Good,  Truth  and  Error,  worlds 
spiritual  and  material,  are  alike  in  his 
power,  and  are  made  the  instruments  of 
his  will.  And  when  the  end  cometh,  his 
great  plan  shall  be  justified,  his  wisdom 
glorified,  and  his  Infinite  Goodness  exalte 
ed  with  adoration  and  praise  of  men  and 
angels,  forever  and  forevermore  I 


Humanity  is  so  constituted  that  the  bas- 
est criminal  represents  you  and  me,  as 
well  as  the  most  glorious  saint  that  walks 
on  high.  We  are  reflected  in  all  other 
men,  and  all  other  men  are  embodied  in 
VA.^^ChapifCi  Living  Wards. 


The  following  mnsieal  and  touching  poen, 
was  published  seyeral  years  ago,  in  the  Gospel 
Banner,  bnt  we  have  the  consent  of  the  author 
to  place  it  in  onr  columns.  Our  ippreciatiTt 
readers  will  be  grateftil.  Who  that  haa  a  moth- 
er in  the  better  land  can  read  it  without  tearsf 
—  x.  s.  D. 

MY  MOTHER. 

BT  HElfBIBTTA  BiniBIKaTOV. 

They  tell  me  she  was  younff  and  &ir. 

With  dark  eyes  soft  and  dreaming; 
With  shining  braids  of  auburn  hair. 

And  smiles  with  gladness  beaming; 
And  that  a  sweet,  unconscious  graoe. 

Pervaded  every  feature, 
That  gloom  and  sadness  had  no  place, 

Within  her  joyous  nature. 

They  say  her  Toice  was  sweet  and  clear. 

And  when  its  tones  were  ringing. 
The  very  birds  might  pause  to  hear» 

The  music  of  her  singing: 
Or  when  in  ondence  sad  ana  low. 

It  touched  the  chord  of  feeling. 
Unbidden  tears  would  softly  flow. 

Its  hidden  power  revealing. 

They  say  she  had  a  poet's  soul. 

Of  deep  and  wan^  emotion^ 
^nd  read  in  all  things  beautiful. 

Sweet  lee^oDB  of  devotion; 
She  had  a  Christianas  heart  of  love, 

A  thristian's  self-denial. 
And  trusted  in  her  God  above. 

For  strength  in  every  trial. 

Mv  mother!  ere  that  blessed  word 

My  childish  lips  had  spoken, 
DeaUi's  angel  loosed  the  silver  cord. 

The  golden  bowl  was  broken; 
She  perished  with  tbe  dyin^  year. 

And  when  the  new  was  given. 
Her  eyes  bad  closed  upon  us  here. 

Her  soul  had  flown  to  heaven. 

God  sent  the  messenger  of  death , 

To  take  the  liie  he  lent  her. 
And  she  was  gently  laid  beneath 

The  drifting  snows  of  winter; 
And  in  the  spring  she  loved  so  well, 

They  decked  her  grave  with  roses. 
And  raised  a  plain  white  stone  to  tell 

Where  mother's  dust  reposes. 

But  with  tbe  gift  of  each  New  Year, 

That  brings  its  mirth  and  gladness, 
There  ever  steals  upon  my  ear, 

A  mingled  note  of  sadness; 
For  when  the  bells,  with  merry  tone. 

Salute  its  joyous  dawning. 
They  tell  me  I  was  left  alone. 

On  such  a  New  Tear's  morning. 

*Tis  well,  and  I  will  not  complain, 
Our  Father  holds  the  measure. 

And  metes  his  children  joy  or  pain. 
According  to  his  pleasure: 
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Bat  thoa^h  my  mother  dwells  on  high, 
8he*8  with  me  in  my  dreaming, 

And  ever  in  the  starry  sky. 
Her  loTinff  eyes  are  beaming. 

Amid  temptations  dark  and  wild, 

I  hear  her  gentle  chiding. 
I  know  she  watches  o*er  her  child. 

In  ways  of  wisdom  guiding; 
That  in  a  brighter,  holier  land, 

Across  the  silent  water. 
She  waits  upon  the  shining  strand. 

To  welcome  home  her  daughter. 

No  eye  hath  seen  that  joyful  place. 

To  OS  it  is  not  eiven 
To  know  the  perfect  happiness 

Of  those  who  dwell  in  heaven; 
But  when  f^om  this  dark  world  set  free. 

My  spirit  seeks  the  other. 
Among  its  sweetest  joys  will  be. 

That  I  hkye  found  my  mother! 


LEASES  FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  VOLUN- 
TEER. 

BT  MIMNIB   S.  DAVIS. 

Concluded  from  last  Number. 

The  next  morning  I  was  very  ilL  I 
hated  dreadfully  to  bo  sick  at  that  time ; 
it  seemed  as  th  agh  I  oould  not  give  up, 
bat  muscle,  nerve  and  heart  had  all  been 
overwrought,  and  injured  nature  demand- 
ed reparation.  I  was  obliged  to  succumb, 
though  sorely  against  my  will,  and  I  was 
sent  to  the  nearest  hospital  to  recruit. 

I  slept  almost  constantly  for  three  days, 
dien  I  began  to  look  about  ine  with  aston- 
ishment. I  was  lying  on  a  downy  couch, 
with  snow-white  clothes  of  the  finest  linen. 
A  funt  perfume  of  roses  came  from  the 
pillow  on  which  I  rested,  and  when  I 
shook  out  the  damask  towel  which  the 
nurse  brought  for  my  use,  I  inhaled  the 
same  delicious  odor.  The  chamber  was 
large,  and  the  French  windows  faced  the 
west  My  delighted  eye  roved  from  one 
object  to  another.  The  goddess  of  grace 
must  have  directed  the  arrangement  of 
this  beautiful  room,  I  thought  Every- 
thing was  harmonious.  It  was  just  such 
a  chamber  as  I  would  have  chosen  for 
some  lovely  Beroine  of  romance. 

*'  This  is  a  strange  place  to  put  a  sick 
soldier  in,"  I  exclaimed,  at  length,  to  the 
nurse. 

"  A  nice  place,  I  think,"  she  replied, 
with  a  complacent  glance  about  her,  **  and 
just  the  tiling  for  our  brave  boys.'' 


"  But  is  this  a  hospital  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  We've  made  it  into  one.  The  par- 
lors down  stairs  are  well  set  out  with  beds 
for  the  wounded,  and  all  the  chambers  are 
full.  This  rebel  mansion  makes  a  splen- 
did hospital ;  it  is  full  of  conveniences, 
and  I  think  there's  nothing  too  good  for 
our  soldier  boys." 

I  liked  the  comfort  and  elegance,  but 
couldn't  get  rid  of  some  compunctions. 
Whose  home  was  this  so  rudely  disman- 
tled, and  appropriated  by  strangera 
Where  were  those  to  whom  this  had  been 
a  sacred  place  ?  were  they  homeless  fugi- 
tives? and  she  whose  room  I  occupied, 
where  was  she?  I  busied  myself  in 
sketching  on  the  canvas  of  fkncy,  a  beau- 
tiful young  creature,  worthy  to  be  the 
mistress  of  this  chamber,  and  I  smiled  to 
see  bow  famih'ar  was  her  faee,  and  how 
like  to  Lilly  May's  it  was. 

I  grew  stronger,  so  that  I  oould  sit  m 
an  easy  chair  by  the  window.  I  could 
look  out  upon  spacious  and  finely  arranged 
grounds,  but  rude  hands  bad  already  de- 
spoiled them  of  much  beauty.  I  sighed 
for  the  ruined  homestead,  and  shuddered 
as  I  pictured  my  own  home  thus  devastat- 
ed. But  it  yfBs  just,  perhapfl,  and  neces- 
sary ;  still  I  pitied  the  innocent  members 
of  the  household,  and  even  the  rebel  mas- 
ter himself. 

After  all  I  had  little  pity  to  spare  for 
strangers.  My  own  sorrows  were  too 
heavy.  I  had  left  my  brother  dead  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  1  know  not  that  any 
had  cared  for  his  remains.  O,  the  bitter 
pain  that  overflowed  my  soul  at  the 
thought  of  him  !  Yet  I  blamed  him  not, 
now  that  he  was  dead,  and  had  taken  him 
back  into  my  affections,  with  renewed  ten- 
derness. I  could  not  write  and  tell  the 
mournful  story  to  my  mother.  I  felt 
that  I  must  bear  his  dying  words  to  her 
in  person.  Her  heart  might  break  if  I 
were  not  with  her  to  comfort  her. 

I  determined  to  go  home  for  a  few 
days,  while  my  health  was  being  re-estab- 
lished. But  first  I  must  seek  out  Rose 
Delancy,  if  possible,  to  tell  her  of  Fred's 
last  moments,  and  of  my  promise  to  be- 
friend her  for  his  sake.  Poor  Bose  I  how 
heavily  do  the  consequences  of  this  wicked 
war  fall  on  thy  innocent  head  I 
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One  day  I  was  led  by  curiosity  to  m^e 
a  tour  of  investigation  over  the  mansion. 
Everywhere  were  indications  of  opulence 
and  cultivated  taste,  though  many  orna- 
ments had  been  taken  away,  and  the  fine 
rooms  were  marred  by  rough  usage.  Joe 
Williams  acted  as  a  sort  of  guide  and  at- 
tendant, lest  I  should  go  beyond  my 
strength.  Joe  Williams  was ,  my  fest 
friend  and  right  hand  man  at  all  times. 
We  had  fought  side  by  side,  had  been 
wounded  at  the  same  time,  and  shared 
that  long  imprisonment  by  the  rebels. 

**  Here  is  one  room,"  said  Jce,  as  he 
drew  forth  a  key  to  unlock  a  certain  door, 
**  here  is  one  room  that  nobody  shall  step 
into  to  harm  a  single  thing.  I  keep  it 
under  lock  and  key." 

It  was  a  delightful  apartment,  exactly 
suited  to  my  poetic  taste.  A  fine  library 
was  arranged  upon  shelves  of  rare  wood, 
exquisite  pictures,  statuettes,  vases,  and 
little  gems  of  art  were  scattered  about  in 
graceful  confusion.  Near  the  door  were 
two  portraits,  with  a  blank  place  upon  the 
wall  beside  them,  as  though  a  picture  had 
been  removed. 

*'  What  a  beautiful  room  !  " 

'*  I  thought  you'd  say  so,"  said  Joe. 
**  The  first  day  our  wounded  men  were 
brought  here.  I  caught  sight  of  a  portrait, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  nobody 
should  take  anything  out  of  this  room,  for 
I  saw  at  once  that  it  belonged  to  her. 
Do  you  remember  that  handsome,  gentle 
lady  who  came  to  see  us  so  often,  at  Rich- 
mond, when  we  were  prisoners  ?  I  never 
knew  her  name,  but  there  was  her  very 
face  smiling  on  me." 

**  Wl  a  ,  do  you  mean  Rose  Delancy  ?  " 

**  Delancy  I  yes,  that's  the  name  of  the 
former  owner  of  this  place.  He  was  a 
colonel,  and  the  rebels  made  a  great  pa- 
rade when  he  was  killed.  Do  you  sup- 
pose he  was  her  father  ?  " 

**  Yes,  he  was;  "  and  I  sat  down  feel- 
ing quite  dizzy.  This  desolated  home  was 
hers,  then.  Alas,  poor  Rose !  These 
portraits  were  the  pictures  of  Col.  Delan- 
cy and  his  lovely  wife,  who  died  long  ago. 
He  looked  ambitious  and  soldierly,  with  a 
haughty  air,  and  she  seemed  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  beauty  and  tenderness.  Ah, 
Rose  might  well  be  proud  and  high-spirit- 
ed and  beautiful  and  loving  I 


•*  Why  did  you  take  her  picture  away, 
Joe?" 

**  You  know  poor  Austin  can't  live 
long,  and  he  suffers  terribly.  It  is  a  hard 
case  for  him  to  die  now,  after  living  so 
long  in  a  rebel  prison.  Poor  fellow  I  It 
makes  a  baby  of  me  to  mention  him." 

Here  Joe  paused  to  choke  back  his 
heart  which  was  rising  in  his  throat. 

-  Well  I  " 

"  I  knew  how  much  he  thought  of  that 
sweet  rebel  nurse  of  ours,  so  I  just  took 
the  picture  and  hung  it  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed .  He  knew  it  in  a  minute,  and  burst 
right  out  crying,  He  begs  me  not  to 
ti£e  it^way,  for  when  he  is  in  great  pain, 
it  comYorts  him  to  look  upon  her  face. 
There  is  a  soft-hearted,  grateful  fellow  for 
you  !  But  Louis,  boy,  you  look  pale  9nd 
shaky  ;  you  must  go  back  to  bed." 

"No;  let  me  look  about  a  little,  first." 

Upon  a  mosaic  stand  in  one  comer  were 
a  flute  and  guitar.  I  recognized  them 
both  as  Fred's;  he  was  always  fiill  of 
music.  The  guiiar  was  well  worn;  its 
strings  were  broken,  and  they  would  make 
melody  no  more,  for  the  supple  hand  that 
had  tuned  them  was  nerveless  in  death. 
A  much  used  glee  book  lay  beside  it..  I 
turned  to  the  fly  leaf  and  read,  **-4  N^o 
Tear's  gift  to  Fred,  from  Lovu" 
Blinding  tears  quickly  hid  the  words. 

Dear  Fred  I  dear  Rose !  Here  had 
they  sat  together  in  the  happy  days  gone 
by.  I  thought  how  they  had  read  and 
sung  and  talked  the  bright  hours  away. 
Upon  a  marble  shelf  at  my  right,  lay  a 
rich  daguerreotype  case.  Instinctively  I 
reached  forth  my  hand,  and  lo !  my  moth- 
er's features  beamed  upon  me.  It  was 
evidently  a  copy  of  a  picture  taken  seve- 
ral years  before.  A  dainty  inscription 
upon  the  reverse  read  thus :  "  A  girt  for 
Rose." 

He  had  truly  prized  his  mother,  then, 
and  deemed  her  picture  the  most  fitting 
gift  for  his  beloved.  His  heart  had  ever 
cherished  the  tokens  of  his  early  home. 
These  tender  memorials  overcame  me,  and 
I  turned  aside  to  hide  my  emotion. 

Joe  Williams  was  astonished,  and  de- 
clared that  1  was  in  a  highly  nervous 
state ;  indeed,  I  think  he  mistook  my  in- 
coherent exclamations  for  incipient  deliri- 
um.    He  seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
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hustled  me  off  to  bed,  as  though  mj  life 
depended  upon  immediate  repose. 

I  longed  to  tell  all  to  my  friend,  for  I 
knew  he  would  sympathize  with  me  to  the 
core  of  his  honest  heart.  But  could  I  tell 
him  of  my  only  brother's  didoyalty  ?  He 
would  not  understand  and  pity  and  for- 
give  that  dear,  erring  one  as  I  did ;  no, 
no ;  I  must  be  silent,  until  it  was  time  to 
breath  the  tragic  story  to  my  mother's 
ear. 

"  Miss  Rose  Belancy,  the  only  child  of 
Ool.  Delancy,  requests  the  favor  of  taking 
away  some  books  or  pictures  from  her 
father's  house,  as  mementoes  of  a  once 
happy  home." 

This  note  was  placed  in  my  hands  one 
day  as  I  sat  in  that  beautiful  library, 
which  was  a  haunted  chamber  to  me,  only 
I  was  drawn  thither  by  a  mournful  fascin- 
ation, whereas  haunted  chambers  are  usu- 
ally left  for  the  shadowy  sprites  to  occu- 
py alone. 

"Who  brought  this  message?"  I  de- 
manded, in  some  excitement. 

*•  The  young  lady  herself:  she  came 
on  horseback  with  a  servant,  and  they  are 
waiting  at  the  gate." 

"  Bring  her  in  immediately,  and  treat 
her  with  the  greatest  politeness." 

The  time  seemed  long,  but  in  reality  it 
was  very  brief,  before  Bose  Delancy  stood 
before  me.  *'  Miss  Bdlancy,  Lieutenant 
Seymour,"  and  the  attendant  bowed  and 
withdrew. 

She  was  greatly  surprised  and  overcome 
at  seeing  me.  She  trembled  and  turned 
very  pale,  stepped  forward,  then  drew 
back,  as  though  uncertain  whether  to  meet 
me  as  a  friend,  or  to  throw  on  her  armor 
of  haughty  dignity. 

I  advanced  with  outstretched  hand,  say- 
ing, **  lister  Rose/" 

This  decided  her.  She  took  my  hand 
and  repeated  my  name,  while  tears  gush- 
ed to  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  sister,  what  are  your  wishes  ? 
anything  you  desire  shall  be  done." 

**  You  are  very  kind  to  call  me  by  that 
name.  I  did  not  expect  it.  Do  you 
know  that  he,  Fred  Seymour,  is  dead  ? " 

'*  Yes;  he  died  with  his  head  upon  my 


breast,  smd  his  last  charge  was  for  me  to 
care  for  you," 

How  bitterly  she  wept  I  she  swayed  like 
a  storm-beaten  flower.  I  put  my  arm 
about  her,  and  when  the  temp'^st  of  her 
anguish  was  lulled,  I  told  her  in  low  tones, 
of  that  grievous  hour,  when  he  she  loved 
and  mourned  lay  down  upon  the  battle- 
field and  died.  I  told  all  his  words,  and 
of  his  remorse  that  he  had  fought  against 
his  country. 

At  this  she  sobbed  again  as  though 
every  breath  came  from  a  breaking  heart. 

**  God  have  pity  on  me,"  she  moaned. 
*'  I  urged  him  to  join  the  army.  I  knew 
not  what  I  did.  Now  he  is  dead,  and  I 
cannot  ask  him  to  forgive  me.  0,  Fred, 
Fred !  Before  that  last  battle,  the  last 
for  him,  he  told  me  that  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  traitor,  that  he  was  sinning 
against  his  conscience.  I  had  misgivings 
myself,  but  would  not  let  him  call  himself ' 
such  a  dreadful  name.  He  was  very 
gloomy,  and  said  that  he  should  never  see 
me  again." 

•*  Poor  brother,  his  premonitions  were 
true!" 

"  He  insisted  that  we  should  be  mar- 
ried, for  he  wished  me  to  have  some  claim 
upon  the  affection  of  yourself  and  moth- 
er." 

*•  And  were  you  married  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  at  the  parting  moment  we  were 
wedded.  Alas  I  I  was  made  a  bride  only 
to  be  a  widow  1" 

"  My  poor,  dear  sister  I  " 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  Tennessee,  with 
my  uncle's  family.  My  father  and  lover 
are  dead,  my  home  destroyed,  and  my 
property. almost  all  lost  in  the  mischances 
:)f  the  war.  I  have  nothing  to  bind  me 
here." 

'*  Are  you  much  attached  to  your  un- 
cle's family?  shall  you  be  happy  with 
them  ?  '* 

Rose  sighed  deeply.  "  No  ;  we  have 
not  many  things  in  common ;  but  they  are 
my  only  relatives.     I  cannot  live  alone." 

*'  0,  Bose !  let  me  take  you  to  mj 
mother  I  your  love  will  comfort  her ;  :  he 
will  take  you  right  to  hpr  heart,  and  you 
need  a  mother.  My  Lilly  shall  be  your 
sister,  and  a  lovelier,  kinder  one,*  you 
could  not  find.     I  am  sure  that  Fred  wish* 
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ed  you  to  co  to  his  own  home,  should  he 
die,  when  he  urged  jou  to  marry  him  at 
that  time." 

She  was  ea^ly  persuaded,  for  she  had 
▼ery  beautiful  impressions  of  Fredas  fair, 
Northern  home.  He  had  told  of  it  so 
much  that  she  fancied  she  was  fimiiliar 
with  all  its  peculiarities.  She  knew  n^y 
mother  and  Lilly,  for  he  had  talked  of 
them  many  times.  So  it  was  decided 
that  as  soon  as  I  was  strong  enough,  we 
would  go  to  New  England,  sc  peax^eful 
yet,  as  though  war  were  a  thing  unknown. 
When  I  informed  Joe  Williams  that  I  was 
to  take  Miss  Delancy  home  with  me,  his 
black  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  smiled  and 
nodded,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  underst^d 
it  all,  sir  I"  He  naturally  mistook  the 
nature  of  the  interest  I  manifested  for  her, 
and  thought  I  was  her  lover.  Willingly 
I  let  him  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  truth, 
and  replied  evasively,  to  his  sly  insinua- 
tions and  home  thrusts.  The  good  fellow 
volunteered  his  services,  in  collecting  her 
books  and  pictures,  and  such  articles  of 
vahie  as  remained  in  the  house.  We  left 
the  portrait  of  Rose  for  the  poor  soldier 
Austin,  in  the  care  of  Williams. 

I  hurried  my  preparations,  for  Rose 
drooped  so  that  I  feared  she  would  be  too 
ill  to  undertake  the  journey.  How  pale 
and  silent  she  was  I  W^hen  I  first  saw 
her,  I  thought  her  name  wonderfully  ap- 
propriate. Her  blooming,  luxuriant 
beauty,  her  stately  grace,  were  typified 
by  the  perfect,  crimson  rose.  But  now 
her  lips  and  cheeks  were  blanched,  mourn- 
ful shadows  brooded  in  her  deep  eyes,  and 
her  step  was  slow  and  inelastic.  Untime- 
ly sorrow  had  fallen  like  a  blight  upon 
<  her,  and  she  was  now  a  pale,  white  rose, 
chilled  to  the  very  heart  by  blasts  of  au- 
tumn. 

I  tried  to  cheer  her.  I  told  her  that 
my  mother's  love  would  warm  and  comfort 
her  bruised  heart.  I  told  her  of  my  saint- 
ly grandmother,  whose  very  presence  was 
a  benediction  ;  and  of  Lilly's  affectionate 
devotion.  She  would  strive  to  smile,  but 
always  with  quivering  lips:  and  her 
touching  patience  grieved  me  more  than 
loud  complaints  could  possibly  have  done. 

We  were  nearing  home.  Pleasant 
thoughts  would  come  and  mingle  with  my 


sad  reflections.  Home,  dear  hofM! 
Would  Lilly  know  me  ?  I  had  changed 
in  fifteen  months  —  grown  brown  and 
stalwart,  and  a  fine  beard  covered  my 
smooth  chin.  My  very  ahr  and  carriage 
were  different  —  more  commanding  and 
erect.  Would  Lilly  like  the  soldier  as 
well  as  the  fair,  dreaming  youth  ? 

Home,  home  I  the  familiar  trees  were 
in  si^t ;  now  the  old  house  itself;  how 
my  pulses  throbbed  !  Here  was  the  gate, 
and  the  long,  shady  avenue  — mother  and 
home! 

My  coming  was  unexpected.  Shall  I 
describe  that  meeting?  'Tis  impossible. 
I  forgot  that  I  was  a  soldier  and  an  officer, 
I  forgot  that  I  had  been  hardened  by  fierce 
battles,  and  hard  trials,  when  my  mother 
wept  for  joy  upon  my  neck. 

Grandmother  had  grown  almost  blind, 
but  she  cried  with  streami»^g  tears,  •'  Can 
this  brown,  bearded  man  be  Louis  ?  " 

They  looked  inquiringly  upon  Rose. 

**  Mother,  this  is  Fred's  bride.  Will 
you  not  welcome  your  daughter  ?  " 

Just  as  I  knew  she  would,  she  clasped 
her  in  her  arms  with  a.  mother's  blessing. 

•*  Why  does  she  come  alone  ?  where  is 
Fred?" 

It  is  a  cruel  task  to  tell  a  mother  Uiat 
her  first-bom  has  fallen  upon  the  battle- 
field ;  cruder  still,  when  that  mother  is  a 
patriot  and  her  son  died  with  his  hand 
against  his  country ;  and  when  that  wo- 
man is  your  own  mother,  and  that  soldier 
your  own  brother  I 

I  nerved  myself,  and  gently  as  I  could, 
I  breathed  the  sad  tale  into  her  ear. 
There  were  circumstances  to  mitigate  her 
anguish,  else  it  might  have  overwhelmed 
her.  Fred  had  died  in  my  arms,  repent- 
ant, and  his  last  tho  jghts  were  of  her. 

When  she  could  speak,  she  blessed  me 
for  coming  to  tell  her  myself,  and  taking 
Rose  to  her.  Rose  should  be  her  comfort, 
her  daughter,  and  all  the  more  dear,  that 
she  was  given  to  her  in  such  an  hour  of 
sorrow. 

Grandmother  welcomed  Rose  with  brok- 
en phrases  of  endearment.  Fred  had  been 
the  pride  of  her  old  heart,  and  she  wept 
that  he  would  never  return  to  her.  She, 
with  her  enfeebled  mind,  did  not  under^ 
stand  the  whole  of  the  stoiy,  and  thinking 
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of  course,  that  he  was  loyal  to  his  conntrj, 
she  extolled  him  as  a  martyr,  and  caUe4 
him  her  dear  brave,  soldier  boy. 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  stole  away. 
There  was  one  dearer  than  all  others, 
whom  I  bad  not  seen.  I  caught  sight  of 
Lilly  first,  through  the  open  window, 
bending  over  some  sewing  in  her  hand. 
The  pure  outline  of  her  face  was  shaded 
by  her  golden  curls.  I  thought  they  had 
grown  darker,  and  her  features  more  wo- 
manly. Was  it  magnetism?  something 
made  her  look  up  at  that  moment,  and  in 
spite  of  outward  changes,  she  knew  me  at 
a  glance.  A  sudden  brightness  flashed 
over  her  face,  she  dropped  her  work  and 
ran  out  to  meet  me. 

My  precious,  beautiful  one  I  I  cksped 
her  in  my  arms,  and  she  sobbed  upon  my 
breast  for  very  gladness. 

"  It  keems  like  a  dream,"  she  whisper- 
ed, **  that  you  are  safe  at  home." 

*•  It  is  a  reality,  dearest ;  but  my  stay 
will  be  as  short,  almost,  as  a  dream." 

Of  course  I  can't  write  all  that  we  said. 
Heart  spoke  to  heart,  ind  that  is  enough 
to  say. 

The  next  morning  I  introduced  Lilly  to 
Eose.  She  was  overflowing  with  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness  for  the  mourning 
stranger.  Tears  shone  in  her  violet  eyes, 
and  her  glance  was  more  eloquent  than 
words.  Rose  seemed  to  understand  her 
at  once.  She  knew  instinctively  that  a 
pure  and  loving  spirit  dwelt  in  that  beau- 
tiful form.  I  saw  that  she  wopld  love 
her,  and  much  gratified,  I  bade  them  call 
each  other  sister. 

My  mother  caPed  me  aside  ;  '  *  Louis, 
will  you  not  make  them  sisters,  indeed, 
before  you  go  back  ?  Lilly  is  very  dear 
to  me,  and  1  would  call  hur  daughter.  I 
wish  to  have  her  with  me,  and  be  a  com- 
panion for  Rose.  If  you  should  never 
return — "  she  paused,  struggling  for 
oomposui^e. 

'*  I  know,  dear  mother,  that  I  may  not 
return.  The  life  of  one  son  may  be  asked 
in  atonement  f(»r  that  of  the  other.  Lilly 
shall  be  your  daughter.  Don't  cry,  moth- 
er ;  is  not  God  good  to  you  ?  Though 
you  may  be  bereaved  of  both  sons,  he 
has  given  you  daughters  to  take  their 
places." 


"  Yes,  God  is  good ;  and  though  he 
slay  me,  yet  wiU  I  trust  in  him." 

Bo  we  had  a  wedding  the  next  day. 
Before  God  and  man,  LiUy  and  I  were 
made  husband  and  wife.  We  made  the 
solemn  vows  ;  I  placed  the  ring  upon  her 
finger,  and  she  was  my  bride.  Mine  own  I 
Thank  God  for  such  a  gift ! 

But  it  was  a  sad  wedding.  We  had 
tears  for  smiles,  and  forebodings  for  con- 
gratulations. It  was  tco  much  for  Rose  ; 
it  brought  too  vividly  before  her,  her  own 
similar  wedding.  She  sat  silent  a  long 
time  with  her  face  hidden  on  the  arm  of 
the  sofa,  and  when  we  spoke  to  her,  we 
found  that  she  had  fainted. 

Mother  commenced  rubbing  her  cold 
hands,  while  Lilly  flew  for  restoratives.  I 
was  frightened  at  the  pallor  of  her  face. 
"Poor  Rose,"  I  said,  "she  is  broken- 
hearted ;  I  think  she  will  die  soon." 

**0,  no,"  said  my  mother,  **she  is 
young  and  strong,  and  time  will  be  her 
physician.  Hearts  don't  break  as  easily 
as  you  think,  else  mine  would  have  been 
broken  before  now.  Grief  don't  kill, 
they  say." 

I  was  well  and  strong  again,  and  had 
no  excuse  for  tarrying  at  nome,  though 
bound  there  fast,  by  the  silken  cords  of 
love.  I  tore  myself  away,  and  went  forth 
at  the  stem  call  of  du^. 

I  left  them,  those  dear  ones;  but  I 
brought  with  me,  in  my  heart,  a  ipicture 
of  them  all,  as  1  saw  them  last.  Grand- 
mother sobbing  as  she  bade  her  soldier  boy 
farewell ;  mother,  trembling,  yet  striving 
to  be  calm,  with  both  hands  upon  her 
heart,  as  though  to  still  its  wild  pulsations. 
Blessed  mother  I  her  eyes  were  turned 
above,  and  I  knew  that  her  trust  was  an- 
chored there.  The  sisters  stood  hand  in 
hand,  the  white,  drooping  Rose,  shivering, 
and  with  her  head  bent  low  on  Lilly's 
shoulder,  and  Lilly's  bright  face  is  teai^ 
drenched,  but  a  smile  is  on  her  lips,  and 
her  sweet  **  good-bye  "  rings  in  my  ears. 

Thus  are  they  with  roe  in  memory,  and 
thus  s£all  I  behold  them  until  1  meet 
them  again  in  our  dear  New  England 
home,  or,  if  God  so  wills,  on  that  peaceful 
shore,  where  the  akrm  of  war  is  never 
heard. 
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Dearer  tban  ever  is  my  faome,  but  I 
would  not  return  to  its  calm  enjoyment. 
My  country,  too,  is  dearer  than  ever,  and 
duty  and  honor  bid  me  strike  for  her. 

God  bless  my  dear  ones  far  away,  and 
keep  tbem  in  his  love  !  Grod  bless  my 
country! — ^harkl  what  do  I  hear?  The 
cannon's  roar.  The  enemy  is  upon  us  ! 
To  arms  I  to  arms  1  brave  comrades ;  let 
us  fight  valiantly,  for  it  is  victory  or 
death! 


A  BALLAD. 

BT  MISS  ANNA  M.  BATES. 

At  eTening*8  hour  I  wandered  forth, 

Upon  the  silver-sanded  shore, 
And  paused  beside  a  humble  cot, 

With  woodbine  clingini?  to  the  door; 
Before  it  lay  the  calm,  blue  sea, 

.And  sails  were  flitting^  to  and  fro; 
The  stars  in  heaven *s  canopy 

Were  mirrored  in  the  blue  below. 

The  moon  lay  stranded  like  a  pearl, 

Upon  the  purple  ooitst  of  night. 
And  from  the  cot  a  gentle  (ttI, 

Was  cazing  out  to  watch  her  light; 
^Upon  her  bosom  white  as  foam, 

Lay  ripples  of  her  golJen  hair. 
Her  cheek— the  roses  of  the  tomb. 

Already  brightly  blossomed  there. 

She  gazed  upon  that  summer  moon. 

As  looked  in  some  entrancing  spell. 
Clasped  closely  in  her  Parian  hand, 

She  held  a  curious  foreign  shell; 
And  then  her  mournful  story  came. 

The  vilbige  maids  had  told  to  me; 
How  he  who  won  her  virgin  heart. 

Long  years  before  was  lost  at  sea. 

One  sweet  May  mom  her  lips  he  kissed. 

And  pressed  her  hand  so  cold  and  pale. 
And  then  the  white  and  drowning  mist, 

Closed  over  his  departing  baW. 
Then  years  in  swiftest  cycles  crept. 

Until  six  times  the  birds  had  flown. 
And  still  the  mud  her  vigil  kept, 

And  watched  and  prayed,  and  wept  alone. 

While  in  a  glittering,  sparry  cave. 

With  corals  springing  round  his  head. 
Reposed  the  hardy  sailor  brave. 

Amid  the  ocean's  heaps  of  dead; 
Ah,  never  to  the  home  of  love. 

His  fancy  pictured  mid  the  flowers. 
May  he  return,— his  bark  went  down. 

Amid  the  storm,  in  midnight's  hours. 

She  waited  in  the  trysting-plaoe. 
Till  heart  and  hope  alike  grew  dim, 

The  look  on  her  transparent  fiioe. 
Told  of  the  ceaseless  pain  within; 


And  watching  there,  her  ebbing  breath, . 

I  felt  the  truth,  that  even  Uf  w, 
The  white  and  drowsy  flowers  of  death 

Were  gathered  that  would  deck  her  brow; 
That  soon  her  fair  and  genUe  head 

Beneath  the  summer  sods  would  be. 
Her  bed  with  early  roses  spread, 

And  BIS  beneath  the  moaning  sea. 

She  watch'd  the  moon  that  softly  gleam'd. 

As  if  'twere  lulling  her  to  sleep. 
One  strange  and  spectral  s  lil  there  seemM, 

BecalmMl  upon  the  azure  deep; 
A  smile  was  iA  the  starry  eyes, 

Fixed  on  the  ni^ht  queen's  glowing  fiMse, 
**  I  come  to  thee,  m  paradise," 

She  said,  and  slept  in  death's  embrace. 

White  rob'd,  and  mjrrtle-crown'd,  the  maids, 

A  train  of  mourners,  bore  her  bier. 
And  laid  her  'neath  a  willow  shade. 

Where  the  great  sea  was  sobbing  near; 
And  not  an  eye  'mid  all  was  dry. 

As  there  the  simple  rites  they  said; 
When  these  were  done  they  reared  a  stone. 

That  still  is  watching  o'er  the  dei|d! 


THE  INQUiSITIVENESS  OF  CHILDREN. 

•*  What  a  sonrce  of  perplexity  and  vex- 
ation to  have  children  continually  asking 
questions  ahout  thihgs  that  can  do  theni  no 
sort  of  good,  and  diverting  our  minds  from 
ohjects  of  importance  and  usefulness.  .  O, 
that  the  curious,  pestering  little  creatures 
would  keep  still,  and  learn  only  such 
things  as  they  are  taught  I  cannot  sit 
down  to  read,  or  write,  or  attend  to  my 
domestic  duties,  but  I  am  beset  with  in- 
quiries so  trifling  that  it  will  not  do  to 
encourage  their  inquisitive  dispositions  by 
answering  them.  For  example,  —  one 
asks,  what  makes  the  fire  bum,  or  the 
wind  blow ;  another,  what  produces  the 
rain,  the  thunder,  and  the  earthquake,  and 
a  hundred  other  similar  questions  are  ask- 
ed concerning  matters  so  familiar  to  us  all, 
that  they  need  no  explanation  ;  and  thus 
they  go  on,  continually  bothering  me  from 
day  to  day,  while  I  cannot  put  on  a  face 
to  command  them  to  cease  their  inquiries, 
though  I  should  be  very  gla4  if  they 
would  do  so.  Indeed,  one  of  my  greatei^t 
dislikes  to  children,  is  their  perpetual 
auestioning  about  thmgs  which  I  care  no- 
thing about.  Can  you  not  suggest  some 
means  by  which  I  can  induce  them  to 
cease  from  this  useless  practice,  be  more 
quiet  and  orderly,  and  afford  me  more 
time  to  attend  to  my  various  duties  ?  " 
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Well,  dear  friend,  I  will  make  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  with  reference  to  the  griev- 
ance of  which  you  complain. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  jou  entirely 
misapprehend  the  tendency  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  propensity  of  which  you 
speak.  You  seem  to  think  it  a  mere 
cnildish  habit,  of  no  consequence  whatev- 
er, except  as  a  means  of  annoyance  and 
▼exation  to  you,  —  a  habit  which  you 
would  gladly  remove,  that  you  may  secure 
more  ease  and  comfort  to  yourself,  and 
give  a  better  appearance  to  your  children ; 
and  in  this,  you  but  imitate  the  example  of 
many  others,  who  are  influenced  by  the 
ftkhe  idea  that  children  should  not  gain 
knowledge  through  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulses of  their  own  natures,  but  be  in- 
structed at  such  times  and  places,  and  on 
soch  topics,  as  they  may  think  proper ; 
and  so  you  would  either  silence  their  curi- 
ous inquiries  by  an  order  to  **  stop  asking 
questions,"  or  answer  them  in  Euch  a 
manner  as  to  render  mystery  more  mvsti- 
fied,  or,  perhaps,  take  no  notice  of  them 
at  all.  ouch  a  course  is  decidedly  injuri- 
ous to  the  true  interests  of  the  child,  and 
instead  of  inspiring  and  nourishing  the  no- 
blest tendencies  of  his  nature, — giving 
them  free  scope  for  expansion,  by  clearing 
the  way  of  obstacles,  and  making  the  pro- 
cess of  investigation  easy  and  pleasant, 
you  check  their  growth,  and  induce  the 
development  of  diflTerent  propensities, 
which  are  gratified  without  your  assist- 
ance, but  which,  at  the  same  time,  weaken 
the  true  energies  of  the  mind,  and  often 
produce  a  condition  of  mental  inactivity 
and  torpor,  from  which  the  child  is-  never 
aroused. 

How  many  parents  have  spoiled  their 
children  for  study  and  mvestigation,  by 
repressing  those  early  manifestations  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  which  show  them- 
selves in  the  simple  questions  concerning 
the  causes  and  explanations  of  the  most 
femHiar  phenomena  of  nature, — familiar  to 
us,  it  is  true,  but  just  unfolding  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  child,  in  all  their  beauty 
and  splendor.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that 
when  the  mind  first  contemplates  the  won- 
derful objects  and  scenes  this  world  af- 
fords, a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  awakened,  and 
a  wish  to  know  what  power  originated  and 


still  governs  all  these  things?  Suppose 
yourself  bom  blind,  and  that,  without  any 
previous  description  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, your  eyes  suddenly  open  on  the 
magnificent  scenes  now  before  you  You 
behold  towns  and  cities  adorned  with  all 
the  triumphs  of  art, — the  outspread  land- 
scape— the  flowing  river,  and  the  wide  ex- 
pnse  of  ocean.  You  see  the  sun  in  the 
neavens  dispensing  light  and  heat  over  the 
earth, — the  moon  sending  forth  her  gentle 
beams  by  night,  and  the  stars  dotting  the 
whole  arch  of  the  nocturnal  sky  ;  and,  as 
you  look  for  the  first  time,  upon  this  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  spectacle,  what  are  the 
emotions  and  thoughts  awakened  in  your 
mind  t  At  first,  you  are  lost  in  amaze- 
ment and  wonder  at  these  marvellous 
works,  and  soon  you  are  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire to  learn  the  cause  and  purpose  of 
these  things  which  appear  so  wonderful, 

You  may  be  told  that  God.  by  an  exer- 
cise of  power  incomprehensible  to  you,  has 
created  these  natural  objects  you  now  be- 
hold, or  that  man,  by  mechanical  skill, 
has  fashioned  those  works  of  art ;  still, 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  but 
you  desire  to  know  the  uses  they  serve, 
the  manner  in  which  this  power  acts  in 
producing  them,  and  in  governing  the 
changes  to  which  they  are  subject ;  and, 
if  opportunity  oflfers,  very  likely  you  will 
seek  to  carry  your  investigations  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  human  knowledge.  But, 
if  your  inquiries  should  be  repressed  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  if  you  could  gain 
no  information  to  satisfy  them,  your  in- 
quiring disposition  would  soon  become  in- 
active, and  the  phenomena,  before  so  won- 
derful and  inspiring,  become  so  familiar, 
that  they  would  be  almost  entirely  un- 
heeded. 

Nearly  so  is  it  with  the  child.  He 
opens  his  eyes  on  a  world  full  of  wonders. 
Gradually,  instead  of  suddenly,  his  mind 
begins  to  contempkte  these  things,  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  awakened  which  never 
ceases  while  ample  scope  is  afforded  for 
its  exercise.  Indeed,  this  appears  to  be 
the  most  important  period  of  the  mind's 
development,  —  the  period  when  reason 
begins  to  unfold, — when  the  fii*st  flashes 
of  intellectual  action  are  seen,  and  trains 
of   thought  set  in   motion,    which  may 
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reach  into  eternity.  At  this  time,  your 
most  watchful  care  is  needed,  if  you  would 
direct  the  mind  aright.  As  the  growing 
plant  must  need  your  fostering  care  when 
it  first  comes  forth  from  its  germ,  that  its 
tender  shoots  and  leaves  may  be  protected 
and*  trained  aright,  so  the  young  mind 
most  needs  the  guardian  care  of  the  pa- 
rent, when  it  first  germinates  forth  into 
the  sunlight  of  God's  glory,  as  displayed 
in  the  works  of  nature. 

Would  you,  then,  consult  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  child  committed  to  your 
charge,  whether  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
parent,  guardian  or  teacher  ?  Never  seek 
to  silence  his  inquiries  concerning  any 
matter  of  knowledge  that  may  become  use- 
ful to  him,  either  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  or  as  a  means  of  mental  or  moral  dis- 
cipline. Never  turn  him  off  with  a  cold, 
careless  answer,  by  telling  him  he  must 
not  ask  such  simple  questions,  or,  that  he 
will  some  time  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  these  things.  Now  is  the 
golden  opportunity,  when  the  mind  is 
awa  e,  not  only  for  learning  th^  thing 
sought,  but  for  developing  right  habits  of 
thought  and  study.  These  impulses  are 
implanted  in  the  mind,  and  set  in  motion 
by  Divine  Power,  and  only  need  to  be 
rightly  directed,  to  produce  results  worthy 
of  their  Author. 

Watch  cjtrefully,  then,  the  first  unfold- 
ings  of  reason,  and  answer  all  proper  ques- 
tions, prompted  by  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty,  when  the  young  philosopher  pro- 
pounds his  inquiries,  concerning  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  that  come  within  his  ob- 
servation, give  him  their  true  rationale 
and  encourage  his  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
you  will  induce  an  activity  in  nis  young 
mind  that  will  surprise  you  by  its  results. 
You  need  not  give  your  explanations  in 
the  scientific  language  of  philosophy,  for, 
indeed,  this  would  be  unintelligible  to 
him,  but  employ  such  plain  and  simple 
lanp;ttage  as  is  best  adapted  to  his  car 
pacity. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  advise 
you  to  exercise  his  mind  constantly  in  this 
way,  but  simply  to  attend  to  him  when  he 
voluntarily  asks  your  assistance,  and  so 
answer  his  questions  as  shall  suggest  new 
ideas.     Nor  would  I  have  you  inier  that 


this  course  will  insure  him  a  good  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character  in  after  life. 
But  I  would  suggest,  that  this  is  one  <^ 
the  surest  means  of  securing  that  end. 

'*  But,'*  you  may  say,  "  I  am  unable  to 
answer  many  of  the  inquiries,  from  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  understand  the  matter 
myself." 

Well,  then,  so  much  the  more  necessity 
foi  your  exerting  yourself,  that  ^u  may 
meet  the  wants  of  your  child.  You  will 
need  to  prepare  yourself  by  study  and  ob- 
servation, to  answer  his  queries,  and  at 
the  same  time  you  will  improve  your  own 
mind,  so  that  your  efforts  will  be  reward- 
ed by  a  double  advantage. 

Let  us  not  complain  of  the  perplexiti^ 
and  hindrances  occasioned  by  the  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  the  young  after  valuable  knowl- 
edge, but  let  us  rather  seek  opportunities 
for  aiding  them,  remembering  that  by  such 
a  course  we  are  but  doing  our  duty  to  our- 
selves and  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

c.  L.  8. 


THE    FEW. 

BT  B.  8.  B. 

'Tie  long  since  I  essayed  to  write  a  line 

In  feeble  verse;  e'en  now  would  I  decline, 

If  not  within  the  cycles  of  the  past. 

Dear,  treasured  names  such  perfect  shadows 

cast,  .     ,  ^ 

That  pain  and  pleasure,  mingled,  move  Rg«n 
The  fountains  of  my  soul,  to  strike  this  strain 
In  memory  of  the  lovina:,  treasured  few. 
Whose  hearts  were  pearls,  because  so  kind  and 

true. 

E*en  as  a  pinioned,  flutt'ring  bird  let  fly. 
Regains  its  native  element,  the  sky: 
So  do  my  thoughts  this  moment,  circle  through 
The  scenes  of  by-gone  days;   (how  dear  the 

view)!  . 

I  see  each  form:  and  more,  I  hear  each  sigh. 
And  catch  the  dimpled  cheek,  the  glowing  eye. 
So  life-like,  love-like,  that  I  seem  to  stand 
Like  a  rapt  fairy,  in  enchanted  land; 
Gazincr  with  fondness,  and  with  pure  delieht. 
Upon  the  picture  tinged  with  visions  bright. 
Till,  filled  with  ecstasy,  I  seem  to  be. 
What  once  I  was— (^y  so  appear  to  me! 

Thanks  be  to  Him  who  kindled  in  our  breast, 
Such  glowing  sympathies  to  make  us  blest; 
Giving  remembrance,  years  cannot  erase. 
Preserving  outline,  feature,  form  and  face. 
Unfading  as  the  tints  which  gild  at  night 
••  The  glowing  canopy  and  aiure  bright  *' ; 
Keeping  always,  whatever  clime  we  tread. 
The  impress  of  the  living— and  the  dead! 
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NO.    XXIII. 

Borne— St  Peters  in  the  distance—Its  interior 
— Ascent  to  the  dome— Relics— Mode. 

The  first  Tiew  of  St  Peters,  in  ibe  dia- 
IftDce  !  How  it  sent  a  thrill  of  pleasura- 
ble surprise  through  eveiy  nerve  !  Trav- 
elling over  the  Campagna  by  vettura,  we 
bad  left  the  carriage  soon  after  mid-day, 
and  stfoUed  on,  careless  how  late  it  might 
overtake  us,  so  that  we  could  only  enjoj 
the  pleasant  walk  along  that  shaded  road, 
with  its  broad  sweep  of  country  stretching 
out  vast  and  uninterrupted  on  every  side. 
Suddenly  its  magnificent  dome  standmg 
out,  clearly  defined  in  the  distance,  burst 
upon  our  view.  Towards  it,  as  to  some 
fiucH>ff  beacon,  denoting  a  harbor  of  rest, 
we  were  directing  our  course  over  that  sea 
of  country,  while  all  along  our  track,  like 
stranded  ships,  were  strewn  the  wrecks  of 

rt  ages; — the  broken  aoqueduots,  grand 
their  decay,  and  beautified  by   their 
rich  green  drapery  of  trailing  ivy. 

Tapering  spire,  and  massive  tower  grew 
into  larger  proportions,  as  we  lessened  the 
distance  between  ourselves  and  the  haven 
of  rest,  but,  king  of  all,  around  whom 
these  lesser  structures  seemed  to  stand  in 
bumble  waiting,  loomed  up  the  stupendous 
structure,  looking  like  a  pavilion  of*  royal- 
ty, surrounded  by  inferior  servitors,  con- 
*  tent  to  derive  their  honors  from  the  illus- 
trious monarch  around  whom  they  were 
gathered.  And  thus  it  was  that  we  ob- 
tained our  first  view  of  that  marvel  of  ar^ 
ehitecture,  St  Peters  I 

We  were  prepared  for  the  disappear^ 
ance  cf  the  dome,  as  we  approached  the 
entrance  from  the  "  Piazza  San  Pietro," 
as  in  nearing  the  entrance,  the  fiicade  en- 
tirely conceals  it  from  view.  We  had 
been  disabused  too,  of  the  notion  of  stain- 
ed windows,  as  connected  naturally 
enough  in  one's  ideas  of  this  king  of 
efanrches.  We  had  alsoendeavored  to  pre- 
pare for  the  probability  of  disappointment 
m  the  interior  df  this  edifice,  after  so  often 
having  found  our  expectations  respecting 
other  celebrated  obj^ts,  unfulfilled.  But 
in  thb  we  were  happily  disappcnnted,  in 
hat  of  not  being  disappointea,  and  thus 
St  Petors  remains  one  of  the  few  objects 


of  oelelmty  in  Italy,  which  fully  realized 
our  most  enthusiastic  expectations.  What 
a  wonderful  combination  of  effects  was 
there,  as  we  passed  through  the  lofty  ves- 
tibule into  the  interior  of  the  church,  and 
wandered  for  hours  amid  its  aisles  and 
columns,  each  repeated  visit  only  serving 
to  deepen  the  conviction  of  the  wonderftd 
results  which  ages  ci  toil,  whole  mines 
of  wealth,  and  the  exercise  of  the  best 
mechanical  skill  and  artistic  talent,  had 
produced  in  this  stupendous  structure  1 
What  a  concentration  of  all  human  device 
and  stren^h  and  skill  is  here  embodied  I 
The  first  sensation  was  dazzling,  overpow- 
ering I  We  ceased  to  think.  We  only 
wandered  in  a  delighted  maze,  from  object 
to  object — tiirough  columned  vistas,  and 
along  the  spacious  breadth  of  the  nave 
and  transepts,  flapked  on  either  side  by 
numerous  chapels,  so  costly  in  decoration* 
so  rich  in  gems  of  art — ^vastness  of  space, 
—  massive  strength  and  grandeur,  —  a 
wealth  of  the  beautiftd  in  its  elaborate  de- 
tails,— and  over  all,  light  and  cheerful- 
ness seemed  the  pervading  atmosphere. 
This  was  the  impression  which  we  receiv- 
ed upon  our  first  visit  to  St  Peters,  and 
this  the  feeling  with  which  we  still  regard 
it — that  it  is,  of  all  others,  a  church  for 
the  whole  world,  —  for  all  time ;  (or  at 
least,  for  long  ages  to  come.)  The  spirit 
of  so  many  centuries  have  entered  into, 
and  become  a  part  of  its  structure ;  the 
highest  thought  and  efforts  of  so  many 
master  minds,  have  been  incorporated  into 
it,  that  it  has  become,  not  the  expression 
of  this  age  or  of  that — not  of  one  particu- 
lar kingdom ;  or  district,  inasmuch  as  so 
many  dififerent  ones  have  brought  to  it 
their  tribute  of  material,  labor  and  skill ; 
interwea^dng  in  this  one  great  central  ob- 
ject of  their  admiration,  the  best  efforts  of 
all  master  workmen,  guided  and  animated 
by  the  brightest  luminaries  in  the  firma- 
ment of  genius  I  Catholic,  certainly,  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  is  this 
church, — the  great  BasiUica  of  San  Pie- 
tro  I  but  not  Boman ;  no  spirit  of  the 
cloister  or  cell, — no  idea,  connected  in  the 
remotest  with  penance  and  self-mortifica- 
tion, ever  found  expression  in  the  pervad- 
ing light  and  cheerfulness  everywhere  felt 
in  the  interior    of  the    church    proper. 
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Nothing  gloomy  and  sombre  —  though 
much  of  massive  richness,  is  there,  in  the 
adornments,  and  many  monumental  effi- 
gies, tombs  and  inscriptions,  continually 
present  the  idea  of  death,  and  the  passing 
away  of  the  great  and  distinguished,  whose 
names  shone  for  a  time  upon  the  roll  of 
history ;  still  the  efTect  is  so  relieved  by 
the  genial  atmosphere,  that  it  is  not  de- 
pressing. The  great  cosmopolite  of  all 
churches,  stands  St  Peters.  The  won- 
der, the  ad  niration  of  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples, and  thus  continuing  from  generation 
to  generation. 

To  look  up  to  the  immense  dome  from 
the  narrow  gallery,  running  around  its 
base, — to  arrive  at  which  you  feel  that  you 
have  ascended  almost  to  cloud-realm  —  is 
to  realize  most  fully  one's  own  insignifi- 
cance, and  the.  stupendous  height  of  the 
structure  in  which  you  stand.  Far  above, 
as  though  penetrating  to  the  very  heav- 
ens, it  seems  to  grow  in  height  and  ex- 
pansion, as  the  eye  takes  in  more  and 
more  of  its  gigantic  proportions,  until  one 
is  lost  in  a  maze  of  wonder,  at  such  a  re- 
sult of  human  skill  and  labor.  The  me- 
dallion heads  of  all  the  popes,  executed  in 
mosaic,  and  which,  from  the  nave  below, 
look  quite  moderate  in  size,  are  here  seen, 
in  their  just  proportions,  and  prove  the 
great  height  from  the  centre  of  the  church 
below,  to  the  commencement  of  the  dome. 
The  mosidc  of  which  these  heads  are  made 
is  of  Roman  composite,  and  quite  coarse, 
as  we  afterward  had  opportunity  of  seeing, 
at  the  celebrated  mosaic  works,  under  the 
control  of  the  papal  authority.  There  we 
saw  several  of  these  heads  in  different 
stages  of  progress,  their  great  dimensions 
making  the  completion  of  one  of  these  por- 
traits the  labor  of  years. 

From  the  gallery  we  ascended  to  the 
roof,  the  top  of  which  being  nearly  flat, 
affo^ds  sufficient  space  and  attraction  for 
walking,  to  weary  one  thoroughly,  if  no 
other  temptation  for  fatiguing  one's  self 
were  at  hand.  Of  such  dimensions  is  this 
roof,  that  the  services  of  a  man  are  con- 
stantly required  in  repairin  %  examining, 
&;c.;  for  this  purpose,  a  lodging-house 
and  vrork-shop  are  there.  Another  mai^ 
vellous  fact  connected  with  this  wonderful 
edifice — a  man  living  on  the  top  of  St.  Pe- 


ters I  From  the  roof  we  ascend  the  dome, 
which  adds  to  our  wonder  that  it.  is  a  dame 
within  a  dome!  in  other  words,  it  is 
double,  and  in  passing  up  the  broad^  easy 
stairs,  (so  easy  that  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  Napoleon  I.  actually  ascend- 
ed them  on  horseback),  one  is  literally  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  dome,  winding 
around  through  the  lining  as  it  were.  As 
for  the  view  from  the  top,  no  description 
that  we  have  ever  read  has  given  us  an 
idea  of  the  peculiar  features  of  what  is  at 
once  so  vast,  so  varied  and  interesting  — 
the  monotonous  Caiiipagna,  looking  so 
grand  in  its  very  desolateness  — '•  the  city 
and  its  surroundings,  the  grand  chain  <^ 
the  Appenines,  in  the  distance,  the  dark 
blue  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Alban  hills  on  the  other.  The 
very  vastness  of  the  view  imparts  that 
feeling  of  freedom,  which  no  language  can 
express — a  sense  of  the  ethereal  in  one's 
nature  —  "a  rustle  of  invisible  wings,'* 
lifting  one  op  into  the  serene  heights  of 
infinite  space,  as  it  were,  until  aH  meaner 
desires,  the  vain  ambitions,  the  trifling 
pleasures,  petty  strifes  and  cares,  of  the 
life  below,  are,  for  the  time  being,  banish- 
ed from  the  soul,  with  their  train  of  un- 
rest, and  we  sit  down  upon  that  balcony, 
as  elevated  in  thought  and  spirit,  by  the 
contemplation  of  this  scene  before  us,  as 
we  are  in  reality  lifted  up  for  the  time  be- 
ing, from  the  crowd  and  turmoil  of  lifo  in 
the  city  beneath  us. 

Into  the  gilt  ball  surmounting  the  dome 
we  did  not  attempt  to  climb,  leaving  that 
feat  for  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  to  ac- 
complish, which  we  believe  was  done  to 
their  satisfaction.  Small  indeed,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  when  viewed  from  the  ground, 
a  mere  shining  speck  as  it  were,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  holding  sixteen  persons,  (so  it  is 
said)  but  our  party  thought  it  would  re- 
quire close  packing  to  admit  this  number 
of  adults  into  a  space  of  its  dimensions. 

While  on  the  roof  below,  the  balcony 
of  the  dome,  we  approached  the  front 
edge,  over  the  &cade,  and  took  a  look  at 
the  piazza  or  square  beneath,  with  its 
fountains  and  colonnades.  The  effect  was 
quite  striking  and  curious.  The  pave- 
ment, so  large  in  its  design  that  it  is  not 
appreciated  while  on  a  level  with  it,  is 
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here  seen  to  fine  advantage ;  the  immense 
blocks  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  this 
point,  are  but  parts  of  a  pattern,  symmet- 
rically complete,  and  in  proper  proportion 
to  the  space  occupied  by  the  piazza. 

Of  the  paintings,  statues,  mosaics,  mon- 
uments, sarcophagi,  etc,  with  which  the 
interior  of  St.  Peters  abounds,  who  can 
attempt  even  the  mention  of  them  all? 
much  less  their  description,  which  would 
require  an  amount  of  time  and  culture 
'which  few  possess  sufficiently,  to  make 
these  details  as  interesting  as  they  must 
necessarily  be  lengthy.  **  Murray  "  will 
^ve  the  catalogue,  and  critiques  of  art 
nave  not  neglected  to  furnish  the  world 
vith  all  suitable  information  connected 
with  their  profession,  respecting  this  mam- 
moth edifice  and  its  embellishments. 

Of  the  monumental  designs  seen  in  the 
church,  the  tomb  uf  the  ill-fated  Stuarts 
struck  us  as  the  most  beautiful  and  Chris^ 
tian.  The  winged  youth  with  inverted 
torch,  sculptured  in  relievo,  in  Canova's 
best  style,  was,  to  us,  a  continued  attrac- 
tion, and  is  still  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  beautiful  objects  in  our  memories,  of 
hours  spent  in  inspecting  these  works  of 
art  in.ot.  Peters. 

Michael  Angelo's  **  Pieta,"  executed 
when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  is 
one  of  the  celebrated  groups  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  thousands.  It  rep- 
»  Tesents  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  dead 
body  of  Christ  upon  her  knees.  The  face 
of  the  Virgin  is  so  mournfully  sweet,  that 
one  is  irresistibly  drawn  by  it,  and  leaves 
the  contemplation  of  it  with  reluctance. 
It  is  thought  by  critics,  too  youthful  for 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  at  the  time  of  his 
crucifixion,  but  sculptors,  like  poets,  are 
allowed  large  license,  and,  as  in  the  great 
artmt's  opinion,  a  youthful  exterior  could 
best  illustrate  the  purity  and  innocence  o{ 
the  Virgin  Mother,  he  felt  justified,  doubt- 
less, in  making  the  mother  more  youthful 
than  the  son. 

Into  the  crypt  of  St.  Peters  we  looked — 
saw  the  lights  which  are  kept  continually 
burning  around  the  place  of  repository  for 
his  sacred  relics,  but  farther  than  that, 
made  no  explorations  into  the  subterrane- 
an church,  with  its  numerous  tombs  and 
chapels,  its  shrines  and  altars.     This  de- 


scending into  the  very  grave  and  making 
places  of  worship  of  chamel  houses,  we 
confess  is  not  to  our  taste.  So  long  as 
there  is  ample  space  to  rear  altars  above 
the  soil,  with  God's  bright  heaven  over 
us,  and  the  pure  air  about  us,  we  would 
prefer  this,  to  any  subterranean  structure, 
though  the  time  has  been,  alas  I  when, 
from  the  fierce  fires  of  persecution,  the 
saints  of  the  earth  were  driven  into  dens 
and  caves,  for  places  of  habitation  and  for 
worship.  But  these  mouldering  relics  of 
humanity,  when  they  are  cast  off  like  the 
shell  of  the  chrysalis, — lay  them  away  in 
the  earth's  bosom,  we  say — that  they  may 
silently  resolve  back  into  their  native  dust, 
and  though  we  may  make  the  place  where 
mortality  is  thus  sown,  beautiful  with 
flowers  and  verdure,—  the  divine  announc- 
ment  *'  not  here  but  risen,''  should  be 
still  as  significant  as  when  first  uttered  at 
the  garden-sepulchre,  ages  ago. 

In  visiting  St  Peters,  as  in  many  other 
places  of  note  within  and  about  Rome,  the 
extremes  of  credulity  and  scepticism  are 
quite  apt  to  meet  One  feels  the  necessi- 
ty of  believing  tntich  or  rejecting  nearly 
aU.  Superstition,  priestly  craft  and  tra- 
dition, have  sanctioned  as  truth,  so  many 
absurdities  connected  with  places,  persons 
and  objects  of  sacred  interest,  that  one  can 
scarcely  take  a  single  stroll  for  sight-seek- 
ing, but  his  common  sense  and  knowledge 
of  historical  facts  will  be  more  or  less  of- 
fen  ed  by  known  deceptions,  or  improba- 
ble absurdities,  until  he  is  prone  to  receive 
everything  in  the  way  of  intbrmation,  that 
is  not  palpable  to  the  senses,  or  based  up- 
on unmistakable  authority,  as  sheer  fabri- 
cations, or,  at  best,  improbable  supersti- 
tions. 

Thus,  in  looking  at  the  Baldacchino,  or 
canopy,  cast  in  bronze,  over  the  tribune, 
in  St.  Peters, — ^while  lookirg  with  won- 
dering admiration,  at  this  piece  of  work,  so 
massive,  and  yet  wrought  into  the  appear- 
ance of  richly  hanging  drapery,, — one  can 
readily  believe  the  statement  that  8,374 
pounds  of  bronze,  or  about  half  the  entire 
weight  of  the  whole  canopy,  was  stripped 
from  the  Pantheon,  (that  best  preserved 
and  finest  of  all  the  ancient  ruins  in 
Borne,)  but  one  cannot  so  roadily  admit 
the  truth  of  the  tradition  of  the  church, 
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which  asserts  that  the  broaze  chair,  there, 
executed  by  Bomini,  covers  the  identical 
one  iu>ed  by  St.  Peter  himself,  and  his 
successors  1  Quite  as  difficult,  too,  is  it 
to  accept  the  column  of  white  marble,  in 
the  "  Capella  di  Colonna  Santa,"  (or 
chapel  of  the  sacred  column)  as  the  veri- 
table one  taken  from  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, against  which  the  youthful  Saviour 
is  said  to  have  leaned  while  disputing  with 
those  doctors  of  the  law  :-^uite  as  diffi- 
cult to  'believe  that  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross  —  the  head  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the 
bones  of  St.  Peter,  (though  the  latter 
claim  may  be  better  substantiated  than 
most  of  the  church's  pretensions,)  are  ac- 
tually preserved  within  the  walls  of  this 
cathedral,  or  to  give  credence  to  the  many 
other  as  improbable  absurdities,  with 
which  the  Koman  church  especially 
abounds. 

While  in  St  Peters,  one  morning,  a 
\)horal  service  was  being  performed  by  a 
full  choir  of  priests ;  the  efTect  of  this 
grand  harmony  was  enchanting !  The 
rich  volume  of  music,  of  voices  and  organ, 
blent  in  one  sea  of  melody,  swelling  and 
rolling  through  those  lofty  arches,  then 
gradually  subsiding  into  softer  cadences, 
and  finally  growing  fistinter  and  fainter, 
and  yet  more  ravishingly  sweet,  until  lost 
in  the  distance,  and  the  wrapt  senses 
awake,  as  it  were,  from  a  trance  of  heav- 
enly bliss, — awoke  but  to  teel  the  spirit  of 
that  entrancing  melody,  still  lingering 
around  the  soul,  mingled  with  the  forms  of 
robed  priests,  sweeping  in  len^hened  pro- 
cession, through  the  broad  aisles,  beneath 
lofty  arches,  with  swinging  censers  and 
H^ted  tapers,  seeming  like  some  dream 
of  imagination,  too  beautiful  and  sweet  to 
belong  to  this  actual,  every  day  world  of 
ours.  M.  0.  o. 

Lilfred'9  Rest. 

•  •• 

Of  all  the  mjrriad  leaves  in  the  forest, 
there  is  not  one  that  has  not  its  office  and 
use,  nor  is  there  an  atom  in  the  universe 
which  has  not  some  chink  or  cranny  to  fill. 
So,  we  may  believe,  there  is  not  a  super- 
fluous man,^-one  who,  if  he  oonsults  his 
aptitudes  instead  of  his  inclinations^  will 
not  find  that  he  has  a  calL  —  Chapin^s 
Living  Wards. 


TH{  SISTER  BAND. 

BT    MRS.  H.  THOBMINQ    MUmtOB. 
LOVB.  .  .  .  LONO^UFPBBUIO.  .  .  .  FaITH. 

Jot.  . . .  Gbntlbnbss Mbkknbb^ 

Pbaob.  . .  Goodness Tbmpbbahob. 

LOVB. 

I  oame  the  first  of  a  radiant  band. 

Sent  out  ou  the  earth  by  God*8  own  hand; 

I  oame,  e'er  the  breath  of  life  was  giTen, 

To  him  who  was  made  in  the  image  of  heaTen. 

Bat  darkness  rose,  and  the  serpent's  breath 

On  the  garden  fell,  with  the  sooorge  of  death! 

Our  band  was  broken  —and  since  uat  hoar. 

We've  met  no  more  as  in  Eden's  bower. 

Oar  meetings  are  short,  and  we  find  no  home. 

But  apart  o>r  the  world  oar  spirits  roam. 

And  the  spirit  of  lo?e  is  oft-times  lone. 


Not  now  alone— thy  sister  is  here. 

The  next  who  oame  to  this  mortal  sphere. 

We  meet  not  oft— the  last  was  where 

Two  hearts  were  pledged  with  vow  and  prayer; 

I  tarried  not  long,  I  might  not  stay. 

When  light  and  hope  were  passing  away! 

How  long  doet  thoa  thy  vigils  keep. 

With  hearts  that  moam  and  eyes  that  weep  7 

LOVB. 

I  stayed  till  the  last,  low  prayer  was  said. 
And  the  living  stood  by  the  sUent  dead; 
And  oar  sister  Peace,  who  cometh  now, 
With  her  soft,  bright  eye,  and  holy  brow; 
I  left  her  there  by  the  moamer's  side, 
To  soothe  the  heart  so  sorely  tried. 
Sweet  si;  ter,  O  say,  hast  thoa  found  a  home. 
Has  the  world  a  spot  thoa  canst  call  thy  own.7 


Sisters^  we  met  at  the  iniknt's  bed. 

O'er  his  rosy  sleep  my  spirit  I  shed; 

And  left  ye  there — and  to  manhood  tamed. 

His  cheek  was  flashed  and  his  forehead  horned; 

Too  much  of  earthly  passion  was  there. 

And  I  turned  where  a  maiden  knelt  in  prayer. 

And  I  dwelt  with  her  till  her  spirit  fled. 

And  the  mortal  frame  lay  still  and  dead. 

But  'twas  not  my  home,  and  sisters,  sweet* 

[  pined  for  a  spot  where  we  all  might  meet. 

LOVB  Am}  JOT. 

Long  time  we  stood  by  that  infknt's  bed. 
O'er  his  rosy  path  our  spirits  shed. 
And  scattered  flowers  around  his  way, 
And  taught  his  little  hands  to  play. 
We  watched  him  well,  till  manhood  came. 
And  with  it  ardent  ho^  of  fkme, 
Till  his  soul  grew  sick  in  his  weary  way. 
Till  his  heart  almost  forj^ot  to  pray. 
We  left  him  then  with  his  empty  name. 
For  love  and  joy  dwell  not  with  ihme! 

LONO-SUfFBBING. 

EmU  sisters  sweet,  we  meet  onee  more. 

Have  ye  found  a  home,  are  your  wanderingB 

o'er? 
For  I  fkin  would  rest    I  come  fW>m  a  scene. 
Where,  my  sisters  sweet,  ye  all  have  been. 
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A  close,  a  darkened,  a  stifled  room, 
Wheresorrow  and  mokness  have foandahome; 
Tbere^b  an  aching  brow,  there*8  a  breaking 

heart, 
Theresa  a  soul  that  Ionics  from  earth  to  part. 
Still  bearing  on  as  it  ever  hast. 
Through  all  the  woes  of  the  bitter  past. 
And  murmuring  not,  but  in  deepest  trust. 
Awaiting  the  mandate,  '*  dust  to  dust!" 
Twin  sisters  sweet,  I  left  ye  there, 
Has  he  met  his  God  with  trustful  prayer? 

OEMTLENI88  AND  GOODNESS. 

He  waiteth  the  summons. 
And  calmly  he  lies. 
As  lieth  the  clouds, 
In  the  sunset  skies; 
And  calmly  as  smketh 
The  sun  to  his  rest, 
So  sinketh  he  now 
On  his  Master's  breast. 
Vfe  have  smoothed  his  pillow, 
And  cheered  his  heart. 
And  taken  from  death 
The  bitterest  s^nart. 
^e  left  him  with  Faith, 
And  she  oometh  now. 
With  her  beaming  eye 
And  her  glorious  brow. 

PAITH. 

He   has  gone  to  his  God  —  triumphant  he 

passed, 
Undimmed  is  his  glory  —  high  trust  to  the  last: 
I  stood  by  his  side,  till  the  last  look  was  given, 
I  stood  by  his  side  till  his  soul  was  iu   heaven! 
Why  meet  wo  here  7    Can  we  find  no  home. 
Hath  the  earth  no  place  we  can  call  our  own  T 
Hath  the  world  no  spot  where  we  all  may 

dwell. 
And  know  not  and  fear  not  a  sad  farewell  7 
Say,  sister  meek,  what  tale  dost  thou  bring. 
Through  what  scenes  hast  thou  passed,  with 

thy  gentle  wing  7. 


The  gentle  of  earth. 
My  spirit  loves  best. 
With  the  young  and  pure, 
I  find  sweet  rest. 
I  soar  not  afar, 
Mv  flights  are  not  high — 
I  dwell  in  a  tone. 
In  the  glance  of  an  eye. 
In  the  mother  who  gases 
With  heartfelt  joy. 
And  watches  the  ^orts 
Of  her  infant  boy. 


Bat  mster,  sweet  sister,  Tve  met  thee  oft. 
Thy  voice  is  so  low,  and  thy  tone  so  soft. 
Thou  art  loved  by  aH,and  the  glad  and  gay^ 
Both  welcome  thy  c«)ming,  and  ur^e  thy  stay: 
Bat  the  last  of  our  sister  band  is  nigh. 
With  her  glad,  flree  step,  and  joyous  eye. 
As  if  she»£ad  brou|^t  whole  realms  at  her  fiset, 
Bay  what  are  thy  tidings,  sister  sweet  7 

TEMPBRANOB. 


8ist«rs,  all  hail!  and  I  am  the  last; 
0*er  all  the  world  has  my  spirit  pasi 

17 


I  my  spirit  passed. 


The  world  has  begun— the  mighty,  the  strong. 
And  nations  have  blessed  it,  and  loud  is  the 

song 
Which  swells  o'er  the  earth.    The  wicked  hath 

turned 
From  his  wayward  path,  and  the  heart  that 

spurned 
At  all  that  is  good,  is  a  suppliant  now. 
And  low  at  the  feet  of  a  Saviour  must  bow. 
Do  we  meet  to  r^oice  7    0,  there  is  deep  joy. 
Where  the  mother  weeps  o*er  her  penitent  boy. 
Do  we  meet  to  weep  o*er  the  sins  of  earth* 
Then  gird  on  our  armor,  and  go  we  forth. 
To  sonen  the  hearts  of  mankind  by  our  power, 
For  high  is  our  gift,  and  glorious  our  dower; 
But  which  of  our  band,  O  say,  can  tell 
Where  again  we  shall  meet,  and  say  not  fiire- 

well7 

FAITH. 

If  we  all  meet  again. 
On  the  earth  ne'er  to  part. 
Sweet  sisters,  'twill  be. 
In  the  Christian's  heart; 
But  the  home  «}f  our  spirits, 
On  earth  is  not  given. 
It  is  with  our  God, 
'Mid  the  glories  of  heavep. 
SomervilU,  Mass. 


THE  BROKEN  PROMISE.  , 

The  soft  light  of  the  *' astral'*  fell  upon 
the  sweet  face  of  Alice  Russel,  as  she 
bent  in  her  youthful  loveliness  over  her 
book.  A  smile  hovered  for  a  moment 
upon  her  ruby  lip,  and  then  vanished. 

"  What  are  you  reading  so  intently,  Al- 
ice ?"  asked  her  sister,  approaching  the  cen- 
tre table.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder, 
and  read  the  title  aloud,  before  she  could 
answer.  Her  mother,  who  sat  near  the 
fire,  started,  but  said  nothing.  Alice 
blushed,  and  then,  as  if  replying  to  her 
sister^s  look,  said,  '*  Ernest  will  never 
know  that  I  have  read  it" 

"But,  Alice,  are  you  not  to  blame  in 
perusing  any  work  of  which  he  disap- 
proves f  an»l  you  know  that  it  was  only 
to-day  that  you  promised  him  that  you 
would  not  look  at  this  publicatiout  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  it  one  you  ought 
to  read  ;  and  now  you  are  intently  study- 
ing its  pages.  0,  Alice  1  for  one  mo- 
meat's  gratification  will  you  thus  trifle 
with  a  noble  heart  ?  " 

'*  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  trifling/'  re- 
plied Alice,  hastily,  "and  I  do  not  know 
what  hurm  there  is  in  just  looking  into 
the  book." 

"  No  harm,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Eliz- 
abeth ;  *'  but  you  gave  him  a  promise. 
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and  nothing  can  justify  your  breaking  it.'* 
Alice  looked  down.  Mrs.  Russel  wiped 
a  tear  from  her  eye,  and  then  rising,  laid 
her  hand  upon  her  daughter's  arm.  **My 
Alice,  you  know  that  I  nave  few  ties  in 
this  world,  and  live  but  for  my  two  or- 
phan children ;  think,  my  child,  what 
misery  it  would  cause  me  to  see  you  treat- 
ed with  neglect,  perhaps  contempt,  by  him 
in  whose  heart  you  have  garnered  up  your 
young  aflfections;  and  be  assured  that 
such  will  be  the  case  if  you  correct  not 
this  one  fault  which,  you  have  acquired 
since  you  left  me  to  visit  your  aunt.  Mu- 
tual esteem  and  respect  can  alone  render 
married  life  happy,  and  Ernest  is  one  who. 
with  all  his  good  qualities,  has  no  charity 
for  such  minor  failings;  £0  noble  and  up- 
right himself,  he  cannot  think  how  others 
can  fall  into  such  faults,  and  would  despise 
one  who  kept  not  their  word.'* 

Alice  melted  into  tears,  and  clasping 
her  mother's  hand,  exclaimed — 

*'  0,  mother  1  I  am  afraid  to  tell  him  ; 
indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  read  it,  but 
Marion  Richlay  brought  it  to  me  and  per- 
suaded me  to  read  a  few  chapters  ;  I  wish 
I  had  refused  to  keep  the  book ;  but  what 
shallldo?** 

"Confess  to  Ernest  thatyru  have  brok- 
en your  promise,  and  have  been  tempted 
;o  look  into  its  pages,  and  assure  him  that 
in  future  you  will  try  to  correct  this 
fault." 

**  But,  mother,  I  am  afraid  to.  Ernest 
is  sometimes  even  stern  in  his  manner, 
and  I  could  not  bear  a  cold  look  trom 
him.  He  will  never  know  that  I  have 
read  this  work.'* 

**  And  will  your  conscience  be  at  rest 
or  your  heart  happy,  my  Alice,  whilst  you 
are  conscious  of  playing  a  deceptive  part, 
and  deceiving  one  who  so  truly  wishes  to 
make  you  happy?  Ah,  Alice,  you 
shrink  from  his  Ic.ok,  but  do  you  not  think 
of  OuQ  who  is  higher  yet,  a  being  whom  1 
have  taught  you  to  love  and  fear  ?  Do 
you  not  feel,  that  in  thus  persevering  in 
the  path  of  wrong  you  are  offending  One 
whose  displeasure  you  should  fear  more 
than  an  earthly  frown  ?  Think,  deeply, 
my  love,  and  calling  moral  courage  to 
your  aid,  do  that  which  your  conscience 
whispers  is  right,  though  the  penalty  may 


cost  you  pain.  But  there  is  Ernest's 
ring.  He  must  not  see  this  book  until 
you  decide  what  to  do."  And  taking  it 
from  her  hand,  Mrs  Russel  left  the  room. 

Ernest  Dudley  entered,  and  Alice  re- 
ceived him  not  in  her  usual  gentle  and 
confiding  manner,  but  with  embarrassment 
anl  confusion.  She  dared  not  raise  her 
eye  to  his,  as  he  anxiously  inquired  if  she 
was  ill.  A  deep  blush  crimsoned  her  be- 
fore pale  checK,  as  she  replied  in  the 
negative. 

**  I  feared  you  were  ill,  vou  looked  so 
very  pale  when  I  came  in;  but  now  your 
cheek  wears  its  own  bright  hue.  I  was 
about  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to  my  sis- 
ter's; the  evening  is  fine,  and  Isabel 
made  me  promise  to  bring  both  you  and 
Elizabeth.     Will  you  go,  Alice  ?  '* 

*•  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it ;  and  the 
evening  is  so  mild,  a  walk  will  do  me 
good.  Come,  Lizzy,  will  you  go  with 
us  ?  " 

Elizabeth,  who  saw  that  Alice  wished 
to  avoid  a  tete-a-tete  with  Ernest,  knew 
that  if  she  did  not  confess  her  breach  of 
promise  then,  she  would  never  after  have 
courage  to,  and  trusting  to  the  impression 
she  judged  her  mother's  last  word  must 
have  made  upon  Alice's  mind,  she  excus- 
ed herself  upon  some  trifling  plea. 

There  was  no  cloud  to  shadow  over  the 
star-lit  heavens,  and  the  air,  though  mid- 
winter, was  uncommonly  soft  and  mild  for 
the  season.  Ernest  and  his  companion 
walked  on  for  some  momeuts  in  silence. 
She  was  pondering  upon  her  mother's  ad- 
vice, and  felt  it  right  she  should  follow  it, 
but  how  to  begin  the  subject  she  did  not 
know.  Ernest  spoke  first,  and  remarked 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 

'•  Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  only 
makes  me  feel  sad."  Then,  rallying  her 
courage,  though  the  arm  that  rested  in  bis 
trembled,  **  I  n)ay  as  well  speak,  Ernest, 
althouf^h  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  I 
have  been  so  much  to  blame.  I  fear  you 
will  not  forgive  me." 

*•  Forgive  t/ou,  dear  Alice  !  you  surely 
couid  not  be  guilty  of  any  fvilt  that 
would  require  forgiveness  from  me." 

'*  0,  Ernest  1  what  if  I  have  broken 
my  promise  to  you,  you  surely  will  not 
forgive  that !     Ernest  stopped  involunta- 
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rily,  and  as  the  light  from  a  lamp  under 
which  they  were  passing,  fell  upon  his 
face,  it  wore  a  look  of  severity  and  appre- 
hension. The  stop  was  but  for  a  moment, 
and  they  immediately  resumed  their  walk, 
but  Alice  went  on  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
haste,  as  if  she  feared  her  courage  would 
fail.  **  And  can  you  forgive  me  ?  "  she 
asked,  in  conclusion,  in  a  low  and  tremu- 
lous voice. 

•*  I  can  forgive  you,  Alice,  and  do  — 
but  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am 
pained  and  dii^appointed.  Your  ingenu- 
ous confession  has,  in  part,  repaired  your 
fault ;  but,  Alice,  never  repeat  it,  if  yuu 
wish  to  retain  any  portion  of  my  estee  n. 
Miss  Richlay  is  a  dangerous  friend  for  one 
young  and  artless  as  yourself,  and  miglit 
lead  you  into  far  greater  errors.  I  will 
forgive  you,  my  Alice,  but  you  must  give 
r^e  your  solemn  promise,  a  promise  not  to 
be  broken,"  he  added,  laying  an  emphasis 
upon  the  words,  and  spea-king  very  slow- 
ly, '*  that  you  will  give  up  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  you  know  that  your  mother  disap- 
proves of  it,  and  you  umst  feel  that  she 
could  easily  lead  you  into  faults  of  a  more 
serious  nature.  Think  upon  what  I  have 
said,  and  do  not  decide  hastily.  Reflect 
upon  the  consequences  of  this  dangerous 
habit,  and  in  the  solitude  of  your  own 
room  ask  for  strength  to  be  guided  in  the 
right  way.  I  speak  strongly,  dear  Alice, 
but  it  is  for  your  own  happiness  ;  and  you 
have  invested  me  with  authority  to  tell 
you  candidly  of  your  faults,  however  pain- 
ful the  task  to  wound  one  so  dear  to  me. 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  it,  and  now,  Alice, 
^  forgive  me,  if  I  have  spoken  harshly  ;  to- 
morrow I  will  call  and  you  shall  tell  me 
your  decision.  Wipe  those  tell-tale  wit- 
nesses from  your  eyes,  for  we  are  at  Emi- 
ly's door." 

A  year  had  passed  away,  and  Alice 
Russel  was  a  wife.  She  was  sitting  alone 
one  morning,  when  the  servant  entered 
with  a  note  of  invitation  to  a  large  party  at 
her  cousin's.  Mrs.  Lawrence  lived  much 
in  the  fashionable  world,  and  Ernest,  al- 
thougk  on  the  score  of  relation  he  could 
not  speak  of  it  to  his  wife,  still  disliked 
the  intimacy.  She  immediately  wrote  her 
acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and  when  Er- 
nest came  home  she  told  him  of  it.  '*You^ 
of  course,  will  go  with  me,"  said  she. 


**  0  !  spare  me,  I  ei^reat  you,  my  dear 
Alice,  I  cannot  endure  one  of  these  routs; 
besides  I  have  an  engagement  with  one  of 
my  law  friends,  this  eveninj;  ;  but  go  and 
enjoy  you  self,  my  dear ;  I  will  not  fetter 
your  inclinations.     Do  not  mind  me." 

A  deep  shade  crossed  the  beautiful  face 
of  Alice,  and  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
and  coldness  strained  over  her  heart. 
She  felt  that  one  of  the  golden  threads 
were  bro!;en,  that  one  image  in  her  bright 
dream  of  happiness  was  fading  away,  when 
her  husband  could  seek  enjoyment  and  bid 
her  also  seek  it  apart  from  each  other. 
But  she  said  nothing,  and  Ernest  was  to> 
deeply  engaged  in  reading  to  watch  the 
play  of  her  countenance. 

Ernest  gazed  with  a  look  of  admiration 
upon  his  wife's  exceeding  beauty,  as,  sim- 
ply attired,  she  entered  the  drawing-room, 
previous  to  going  to  her  cousin's  ;  and  af- 
ter taking  a  kind  leave  of  her  for  the  eve- 
ning, hurried  away  to  his  friends.  A  tear 
rose  to  her  eye,  but  she  wiped  it  hastily 
away,  and  prepared  to  wear  a  smile  in 
public,  although  her  heart  was  sad. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  received  her  with  much 
apparent  kindness,  and  meeting  several 
friends  whom  she  really  esteemed  and 
loved,  she  soon  become  gay  and  animated. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  evening.  Mis. 
Lawrence  drew  her  arm  within  hers,  and 
led  her  towards  a  table  which  was  covered 
with  engravings.  Some  of  them  were 
very  fine,  and  she  was  remarking  upoa 
their  beauty  to  a  friend,  when  her  cousin 
touching  her  arm  said,  **  My  dear  Alice, 
let  me  introduce  an  old  friend  to  you." 
Alice  turned  and  in  astonishment  and  dis-- 
may  recognized  Miss  Richlay.  Uqi»* 
promise  to  her  husband  flashed  aeioss  heir 
mind,  and  the  sudden  change  in  her  coun- 
tenance could  not  but  be  observed  by  tha: 
bystanders.  She  stood  irresolutoj.  and 
Miss  Richlay,  who  well  divined  her 
thoughts,  drew  her  arm  withint  her  own, 
and  led  her  away.  Alice  could  not,  with- 
out insulting  her  in  public,,  withdraw  it 
immediately,  and  the  tear«f  her  compan- 
ion's ridicule,  which  she  well  knew  of 
old,  induced  her  to  breakthrough  her  first 
resolution,  and  reply  tOiher  lively  sallies; 
hut  as  soon  as  she  could,  without  bcang 
conspicuous,  she  took.  IfiAve. 

Ernest  had  not  arrivfid  when  sbe^neach- 
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ed  home,  and  she  sat  long  in  a  deep  reve- 
rie, debating  whether  to  tell  him  the  whole, 
or  to  conceal  Miss  Richlay's  being  at  the 
party,  as  it  was  not  probable  they  would 
again  meet  in  company.  Mrs.  Eussel  and 
Elizabeth  were  away  upon  a  visit,  so  she 
could  not  go  to  thera  for  advice,  and  hop- 
ing that  Ernest  would  not  discover  it,  she 
said  nothing  to  him.  But  her  manner  in- 
teisibly  changed,  and  there  was  a  con- 
straint and  coldness  when  with  him,  that 
did  not  escape  his  observation.  The 
change  affected  him  deeply,  and  after  try- 
ing in  vain  to  win  back  her  confidence,  he 
became  in  turn  equally  reserved.  Day 
after  day  passe  1  by,  and  their  estrange- 
ment became  stillgreater.  Alice  continu- 
ally fearing  that  Ernest  would  hear  of  her 
broken  promise,  and  this  continued  anxie- 
ty preyed  upon  her  spirits.  She  now 
wished  she  had  told  him  at  the  time,  but 
it  was  too  late,  and  even  her  mother  and 
sister  were  struck  with  the  melancholy  as- 
pect of  their  once  bright  Alice.  They 
saw  she  was  not  happy,  and  questioned 
her  husband^  but  he  could  not  account  for 
the  alteration  in  her  manners,  and  never 
did  a  thought  that  she  had  broken  her 
word,  suggest  itself  to  that  confiding 
heart. 

Alice  went  one  morning  alone  to  an  ex- 
hibition, and  the  first  person  who  accosted 
her  upon  her  entrance  was  Miss  Richlay. 
She  could  not  pass  her  without  speaking, 
and  was  compelled  to  stop  and  listen  to 
her  comments  'upon  the  pictures.  The 
door  opened  the  second  time,  and  Alice 
looking  up  met  her  husband's  stem  and 
fixed  look,  as  he  saw  her  apparently  deep- 
ly engaged  in  conversation  with  one  whom 
he  did  not  deem  a  proper  acquaintance  for 
his  wife,  and  whose  acquaintance  that  wife 
had  given  her  solemn  promise  to  give  up. 
She  shrunk  back  but  did  not  speak,  and 
withdrawing  his  gaze,  he  abruptly  left  the 
hall.  Alice  was  obliged  to  command  her- 
self, but  soon  left  the  exhibition  and  hur- 
ried home. 

"Has  Mr.  Dudley  been  home?"  she 
inquired  of  the  servant. 

•*  Yes,  ma'am  ;  and  said  ho  should  not 
be  in  to  dinner,  and  left  word  for  you  not 
to  wait." 

The  evening  mta  taix  advanced,  and  Al- 


ice paced  her  splendid  and  well  lighted 
apartments  with  a  hurried  step.  She 
would  gladly  have  given  all  the  splendor 
that  surrounded  her,  for  a  peaceful  spirit; 
as  if  unable  to  commune  with  her  thoughts, 
she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  struck  the 
keys.  The  air  was  one  Ernest  loved,  she 
started  up,  and  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
forehead,  again  resumed  her  hasty  walk. 
Her  cheek  was  flushed  to  the  deepest 
crimson,  and  she  was  evidently  excited 
and  uneasy.  The  door  bell  rung ;  her 
husband's  step  sounded  on  the  stairs,  and 
she  stood  as  if  transfixed,  unable  to  tnove 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Her  bright 
color  faded,  and  pale  as  death,  she  saw 
him  enter  and  advance  towards  her.  She 
was  unable  to  support  herself,  and  totter- 
ing to  the  sofa,  she  buried  her  fac^  in  the 
cushions,  Ernest  seated  himself  ly  her, 
and  raising  her  from  her  reclining  posture, 
obliged  her  to  listen  to  him.  He  told  her 
that  he  now  upderstood  that  she  had  met 
and  recognized  Miss  Richlay  at  her  cous- 
in's, and  concealed  it  from  him ;  that  he 
could  now  account  for  her  changed  man- 
ner, and  felt  that  the  bright  chain  of  con- 
fidence was  broken  forever ;  that  he  could 
not  esteem  her  as  he  had  done,  because 
he  could  not  depend  upon  the  word  of  one 
who  would  break  a  promise  given  with  so 
much  solemnity.  How  much  I  am  griev- 
ed and  pained,  Alice,"  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion, *'  1  cannot  tell  you,  to  thus  find 
the  character  of  her  I  so  deeply  loved, 
made  contemptible  by  this  worst  of 
faults." 

"  0,  spare  me,  Ernest,  spare  me,"  she 
interrupted ;  •'  if  you  had  not  yourself  toH 
me  to  seek  enjoyment  apart  from  you,  I 
should  have  been  saved  tnis  misery." 

Ernest  started,  and  as  she  went  on  and 
told  him  the  whole,  he  could  not  but  feel 
himself  to  blame  in  leaving  Alice  to  min- 
gle with  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  dan- 
gerous friends,  without  his  protection. 
He  remained  in  deep  thought  a  moment 

*'  Alice,  I  too  have  been  to  b?ame,  but 
that  does  not  acquit  you.  I  cannot  feel 
that  confidence  in  your  principles,  when  I 
see  that  you  are  more  influenced  by  the 
world's  ridicule  than  your  husband's  ap- 
probation and  your  own  8i>nse  of  right ; 
when  you  act  directly  contrary  to  the  dio- 
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tates  of  your  conscience,  merely  because 
you  fear  the  smile  of  derision,*  or  the  faces 
of  those  who  care  more  for  your  wealth 
and  station  than  yourself.  Think  of  the 
consequences  of  this  habit.  Now  if  you 
persevere  in  it,  you  will  wholly  alienate 
my  affjctioDS,  for  mutual  confidence  and 
esteem  can  alone  make  our  happiness ; 
and  I  hardly  think  you  could  brook  con- 
tempt from  one  you  have  loved." 

**  Contempt !  "  she  repeated  despairing- 
ly ;  "yes;  my  mother  told  me  you  would 
hold  me  in  contempt ;  well,  I  deserve  it 
all."  And  laying  her  head  on  the  cush- 
ions, she  sobbed  convulsively.  Her  hus- 
band paced  the  room  with  a  trouble  I  brow 
and  hurried  step.  The  door  bell  rung, 
and  stopping  before  her,  he  said — '*  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  town  for  a  few  days,  Al- 
ice !  and  during  my  absence,  I  hope  you 
will  ponder  deeply  upon  all  these  things. 
They  cannot  give  you  half  the  pain  they 
do  me,  and  I  trust  you  may  never  feel  the 
bittemass  of  disappointment  which  I  felt 
to-day,  when  I  found  jnyself  deceived  ;  " 
and  without  ever  saying  farewell,  he  left 
the  room.  Alice  wept  long  and  bitterly. 
**  He  might  have  spoken  one  word  of  kind- 
ness," murmured  she,  '*  but  still  'tis  just." 

Ernest  returned  to  his  home,  and  week 
after  week  glided  by.  Mrs.  Eussel  and 
Elizabeth  were  again  in  town»  and  Alice 
found  their  society  a  comfort  and  solace. 
Ernest  was  studiously  polite  to  her,  but 
she  deeply  felt  the  change  in  his  demean- 
or. He  never  confided  in  her,  and  though 
gentle,  there  Was  wanting  the  kind  smile 
and  trusting  look  of  old.  She  felt  that 
she  was  severely  punished,  and  became 
sad  and  pale.  She  had  met  Miss  Richlay 
twice,  and  gave  her  decidedly  to  under- 
stand by  her  manner,  that  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  know  her ;  and  though  her 
gay  friends  laughed  at  her,  and  made  her 
the  object  of  their  satire,  still  she  bore  it 
meekly,  and  felt  happier  than  since  Er- 
nest's discovery  of  her  broken  word. 

Alice  had  always  kept  her  birth-day, 
and  fearing  her  mother  might  deem  her 
unhappy,  she  issued  her  usual  invitations, 
and  prepared  to  meet  her  friends  ^'th  a 
smiling  brow.  Her  mother,.  Elizabeth, 
and  each  friend  of  earlier  years  had,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  presented  their 


little  gifts  of  affection  through  the  day. 
All  but  her  husband.  He  had  given  her 
nothing,  and  as  she  descended  to  her 
lighted  and  brilliant  rooms,  she  wiped 
away  a  tear,  as  she  murmured  "no  gift 
from  him  !  "• 

The  company  had  departed,  and  as  Al- 
ice leaned  her  weary  head  against  the  mar- 
ble mantel-piece,  she  contrasted  the  past 
with  the  present.  **  My  birth-day,  and 
not  even  a  kind  look,  the  smallest  gift 
from  him.  Ho  has  quite  ceased  to  think 
of  me  ;  this  is  more  bitter  to  bear,"  and 
she  wiped  away  tear  after  tear,  as  they  fell 
fast  from  her  eyes,  until  no  longer  able  to 
control  her  feelings,  she  sobbed  aloud. 
Ernest  rose,  and  drawing  her  towards  the 
sofa  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  seated 
himself  by  her  side. 

*'  This  is  your  birth-day,  Alice,  and  I 
have  not  forgotten  my  gift ;  "  his  voice 
trembled,  and  she  had  courage  to  look  up; 
"  but  I  would  not  give  it  to  you  before 
witnesses.  I  know  and  have  observed 
your  effjrts  to  conquer  the  one  bad  fault 
that  marred  the  beauty  of  your  mind. 
My  gift  is,  your  husband's  restored  confi- 
dence and  dfection.  This  has  been  a  les- 
son you  will  never  forget,  but  I  knew  if  I 
did  not  let  you  feel  the  pain  and  remorse 
that  you  have  experienced,  that  it  would 
make  no  lasting  impression  on  your  mind ; 
and  I  wished  to  prove  that  you  felt  this 
deeply,  before  I  changed  my  manner, 
which  has  cost  me  an  effort  to  render  so 
cold  and  distant ;  and  as  Alice,  overcome 
by  the  revulsion  of  f.eling,  wept  joyftd 
tears  upon  his  shoulder,  he  slipped  a  dia- 
mond ring  upon  her  finger,  and  folding 
her  to  his  heart  whispered,  **  Let  this  be 
a  talisman,  dearest,  to  guard  and  preserve 
thee  in  future."  And  Alice  Dudley  nev- 
er forgot  that  hour  or  parted  with  that  tal- 
isman, and  never  did  she  again  need  its 
power  to  enable  her  to  keep  her 
promises. 


It  would  astonish  a  man  sometimes  to 
take  the  torch  of  introspection,  and  go 
down  through  his  own  heart,  and  see  how 
many  different  faces  will  look  out  upon 
him  from  its  chambers,  each  one  himself,, 
in  some  phase  of  possibility  that  lurks  in 
his  own  nature. 
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OUR  BROTHER. 

BT  ABBIB  B.  BEMINOTON. 

The  pale  silver  moon  of  October  ^ 
Riaea  high  in  the  heavens  to-night; 

The  hills  and  the  far-reaching  valleys 
Are  bathed  in  its  beautiful  light. 

How  holy  and  peaceful  the  silence, 
Like  that  which  o*er  Eden  first  lay, 

Where  once  in  the  dawn  of  creation, 
Gud  walked  *'  in  the  cool  of  the  day.*' 

The  heart  of  the  painter  or  poet 
Would  thrill  with  a  tender  delight, 

And  in  a  rapt  vision  of  beauty 
Hold  converse  with  angels  to-night 

But  my  thoughts  their  fiwift  way  are  winging 
Far  out  *neath  the  moon-lighted  sky, 

To  where,  on  the  distant  Potomac, 
The  tents  of  our  soldiery  lie. 

There  rests,  with  his  patriot  commander. 
Our  brother,  whose  earnest  young  lite 

For  the  8:vke  of  his  foe-harassed  country 
Is  given  to  toil  and  to  strife. 

Breathe  gently  wild  winds  of  the  autumn, 
With  fairy-iike  whisperings  creep 

To  where  'neath  the  tent's  solemn  shadow 
He  dreams  of  his  home  in  his  sleep. 

Dear  winds,  ye  have  kissed  the  wild  blossoms, 
And  lingered  in  forest-aisles  dim. 

Ye  surely  have  some  tender  message. 
Some  sweet  word  to  whisper  to  him. 

Go  sing  him  the  songs  of  his  childhood. 
The  soft  words  that  soothea  him  to  rest. 

When  smiling  in  innocent  slumber. 
He  lay  on  his  fair  mother's  breast, — 

And  weave  in  the  dreams  of  his  manhood, 
Pure  memories  bright  as  the  hours 

Had  led  him  in  by-gone*  Octobers 
Down  wood-paths  made  fragrant  by  flowers. 

Touch  all  the  high  hopes  of  the  future 

With  beauty  beyond  his  desire. 
And  mingle  with  strains  of  his  boyhood 

The  hymns  of  the  heavenly  choir. 

Smile  on  him  pale  moon  of  October, 
Wild  winds  of  the  autumn  breathe  low. 

Till  he  dreams  that  the  angels  of  heaven 
Fold  round  him  their  pinions  of  snow. 


Now  low  in  the  western  horizon, 
The  moon  like  a  pale  shadow  lies. 

The  optiline  lights  of  the  morning 
Flame  up  in  the  broad  eastern  skies. 

The  dream  and  the  longing  are  ended. 
And  now  come  the  toil  asd  the  strife, 

For  day  with  its  numberless  duties 
Must  teach  us  the  lessons  of  life. 

CentrevilUt  R,  L 


TELL  CHILDREN  THE  TRUTH. 

What  unending  trouble  parents  make 
for  themselves  by  lying.      It's  ao  ugly 
word,  especially  hated  by  those  most  ad- 
dicted to  the  act,  but  it  expresses  just 
what  is  meant.     Parents  do  lie  most  un- 
reasonably   and    unmitigatedly    to   their 
children.     They  make  them  false  and  in- 
fidel in  their  habits,  and  then  are  aston- 
ished at  the  young  creatures'  depravity. 
Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than 
that  a  Being  who  is  just  and  good,  should 
commit  to  the  charge  of  people  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  trust— the  training  of  im- 
mortal minds.     God  is  certainly  past  find- 
ing out ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  one  considers  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  men  and  women.     And  while  the 
latter   willl    tell  false   stories,   fulminate 
false  threats,  and  make  false  promises  to 
their  children,  merely  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
sent and  momentary  convenience,   when 
they  know  perfectly  that  the  effect  upon 
the  child  will  be  ruinous,   and  on  their 
own  government  fatal,  is  a  mystery  which 
no   mortal   can    fathom.       They   cannot 
fathom  it,  for  parents  love  their  children, 
and  love  knowingly  worketh  no  ill  to  ite 
object.     Here  is  indeed  a  paradox. 

Poor  little  childreiW — miserable  gener- 
ation of  men  !  Taught  falsehood  in  your 
cradles — ^taught  it  by  lips  which  to  you 
are  holy — how  can  you  be  true  when  you 
are  grown  ?  We  shall  never  see  the  hap- 
py, holy  ''thousand  years"  until  that 
time  is  commenced  by  teaching  truth  and 
righteousness  unto  the  children,  not  by 
words  alone,  but  by  conduct  If  you 
must  try  to  humbug  somebody,  in  the 
the  name  of  future  years,  let  not  your  skill 
be  any  longer  tried  upon  the  children. 
Be  as  careful  to  say  to  ihem  no  more 
than  you  mean,  as  if  you  knew  a  sword 
hung  over  you  ready  to  drop  at  the  first 
insincere  word.  Be  as  sure  to  fulfil  eve- 
ry promise  and  every  threat  as  death  is 
sure  not  to  forget  his  errand.  Let  your 
words  bo  to  your  child,  a  rock,  an  anchor, 
which  ho  shall  no  more  know  how  to  doubt 
than  he  shall  know  how  to  live  without 
breathing,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  giving 
to  the  world,  from  your  own  life,  just  men 
and  true,  whom  high  and  low  shall  he  nor. 

A.  u. 
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A   TALE   OF   THE   WEST-INDIES. 
BT  MBS.  0.  M.  8AWTEB. 

The  most  prominent  incidents  of  the 
following  tale  are  the  scarcely  embellished 
narration  of  facts  which  have,  in  reality, 
transpire<l.  They  took  place  somewhat  less 
than  a  century  ago,  on  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher,  and  have  oonstitntod  the  theme 
of  more  than  one  moving  and  pathetic  bal- 
lad. I  have  chosen  them  for  the  founda- 
tion of  my  tale,  as  furnishing  one  more  ad- 
dition to  the  catalogue  of  events  illustrative 
of  the  trite  and  much  hackneyed  expres- 
sion, '*  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

It  was  morning :  the  sun  was  just  rising 
over  one  of  the  loveliest  islands  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea,  illuminating  the  summits  of 
mountains  and  shedding  its  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  ravs  over  a  landscape  of  rare  and 
exquisite  beauty.  Extensive  fields  of  su- 
gar-cane, growing  to  the  height  of  eight 
feet,  and  covered  with  beautiful  arrowy 
blossoms,  lay  thickly  scattered  through  the 
rich  valleys,  appearing  in  the  sunlight 
like  immense  sheets  of  waving  gold  gem- 
med with  tyrian  purple.  Interspersed 
with  these  plantations  were  seen  groves  of 
lofty  and  magnificent  trees,  whoso  beauty 
is  unknown  in  any  save  tropical  climes. 
The  palm-tree,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  royal 
palmetto,  with  the  tamarind ,  the  orange, 
and  the  graceful  bamboo,  lay  grouped  to- 
gether in  the  wildest  luxuriance.  Numer- 
ous rivers,  fed  by  a  thousand  rills,  travers- 
ed the  island  like  threads  of  silver,  while 
higher  up,  foaming  cascades  issued  from 
the  verdant  sides  of  the  mountain,  whose 
summits  were  crowned  with  naked  rocks 
piled  together  by  the  convulsions  of  nature, 
while  the  intervening  spaces  were  filled 
with  evergreens  and  lofty  trees,  among 
which  the  palmetto  towered  to  the  height 
of  two  hundred  feet. 

On  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  more 

Sarticularly  the  scene  of  the  story,  stood  a 
welling  which  was  so  far  superior,  both  in 
its  style  and  extent,  to  the  houses  usually 
occupied  by  the  planters  of  the  country,  as 
to  attract  tbe  immediate  observation  of  ev- 
ery stranger.  Its  lofty  verandahs  were 
twined  with  the  choicest  and  most  beauti- 


M  lianas,  and  exhibited  various  articles  of 
foreign  luxury  and  wealth.  In  the  ar- 
rangement and  keeping  of  the  gardens 
which  surrounded  the  spacious  mansion, 
there  were  also  pretensions  to  a  taste  and 
skill  not  displayed  elsewhere  on  the  island. 
Numerous  varieties  of  fruit  trees  not  indi- 
genous to  the  soil,  interspersed  with  those 
of  a  native  growth,  all  carefully  pruned  of 
every  unsightly  excresence,  graced  the  en- 
closure, and  bent  down  beneath  their  load 
of  fruit. 

On  the  right  of  this  mansion,  and  nearer 
to  the  shore,  stood  a  group  of  palm-trees, 
which  bore  evident  tra  tes  of  careful  atten- 
tion. The  undergrowth  of  ferns  and  lianas 
was,  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  shore,  en- 
tirely cleared  away,  so  that  while  an  al- 
most impervious  shade  was  afforded  by  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  the  view  of  the  ocean 
was  entirely  unobstructed.  Just  within 
the  verge  of  this  group,  and  opening  to- 
wards the  shore,  stood  an  artificial  arbor, 
completely  canopied  by  luxuriant  vines  of 
jessamine  and  grenadilla,  while  oleander, 
and  pomegranates  were  carefidly  trained 
to  its  sides,  and  loaded  the  atmosphere 
with  their  delicious  fragrance.  Numerous 
birds  of  gorgeous  and  variegated  plumages 
glanced  among  the  shining  foliage,  charm- 
ing the  ear  with  their  melodious  warblings. 

On  the  morning  on  which  my  story 
opens,  two  persons  might  have  been  seen 
seated  together  in  this  arbor,  with  their 
eyes  intensely  fixed  upon  the  cloud  of  im- 
penetrable mist  whioh  yet  hung  over  the 
bay,  and  hid,  even  from  the  keenest  eye, 
all  within  its  bosom.  The  one  was  a  youth 
apparently  just  in  the  open  dawn  of  ma  4 
hood,  and  who  could  not  have  numbered 
more  than  twenty  summers.  The  other 
was  a  girl  of  about  sixteen. 

But  no  one  could  have  looked  on  these 
persons  for  a  moment,  without  perceiving 
that  thoy  were  not  only  of  a  different  lin- 
eage, but  that  different  countries  had  given 
them  birth.  In  the  manly  proportions  of 
the  youth,  in  his  fair  complexion,  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  frank,  open  countenance, 
and,  more  than  all,  in  his  noble  and  daunt- 
less bearing,  one  conversant  with  the  world 
would  at  once  have  detected  the  English- 
man, and  one,  too,  of  the  better  class  of 
society.      Few,  perhaps,  would,  at   first 
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sight,  have  called  hiiH  emiDenltj  handsome; 
but  no  one  oould  have  observed  him  when 
engaged  in  conversation,  and  noted  the 
brilliant  flashes  of  his  eye,  and  the  ani- 
mated es^pression  of  his  whole  countenance, 
and  refused  him  that  commendation. 

But,  however  striking  might  have  been 
the  attractions  of  the  young  man,  they 
were  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  fair  being  at 
his  side.  She  was  indeed  a  creature  of 
singular  and  exquisite  beauty ;  such  an 
one  as  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  seen  in 
our  northern  climes,  but  one  which,  if  once 
beheld,  could  never  be  forgotten.  Slight- 
ly and  gracefully  formed,  her  proportions 
had  attained  that  beautitui  roundness  sel- 
dom found  united  with  her  extreme  youth, 
save  in  those  who  first  look  upon  the  day 
beneath  the  burning  skies  of  a  torrid  zone. 
Her  hair,  of  the  deepest  black,  fell  in 
glossy  and  luxuriant  ringlets  over  the  neck, 
vividly  contrasting  its  delicate  whitness; 
for,  unlike  most  maidens  born  under  the 
equator,  her  complexion  was  extremely  f.iir, 
and  the  hue  of  her  cheek  more  lovely  than 
the  rose-tinted  shells  which  lay  scattered 
along  the  glittering  sands  of  that  palmy 
shore.  But  it  was  her  eyes,  large  and  in- 
tensely black,  which  constituted  the  singu- 
lar chann  of  her  countenance.  Those  who 
have  gazed  into  the  glorious,  yet  melan- 
choly depths  of  the  soft,  dark  eyes  of  Italy, 
can  alone  conceive  of  the  wild  and  mourn- 
ful beauty  of  those  tender  and  appealing 
orbs  which,  ever  and  anon,  as  she  leaned 
'  confidingly  on  his  shoulder,  the  maiden 
raised  to  the  face  of  her  companion. 

Apparently,  some  subject  of  unusual  in- 
terest now  engrossed  their  thoughts;  for 
neither  of  them  had  for  some  time  spoken, 
although  the  tremulous  motion  of  the 
young  man's  lips,  as  well  as  the  sudden 
sufifusion  of  his  eyes,  whenever  he  with- 
drew his  gaze  from  the  shrouded  ocean  and 
turned  it  upon  his  beautiful  companion, 
betrayed  an  effort  to  speak,  while  some 
powerful  emotion  held  him  silent. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  risen  to  some 
distance  above  the  horizon.  Already  the 
dew  drops  which  glittered  like  diamonds 
upon  the  verdant  foliage,  and  upon  the 
fairy-gossamer  which  canopied  the  delicate 
plants,  were  rapidly  exhaling,  when  the 
vast  cloud  of  mist  which   enveloped  the 


ocean  began  to  waver.  Huge  volumes  of 
vapor  rolled  slowly  and  majestically  up- 
ward, presenting,  as  they  hung  suspended 
in  the  horizon,  a  strange  and  beautiful  op- 
tical illnsion.  Distant  canoes  appeared  in 
the  rosy  and  gorgeous  clouds,  floating,  as 
it  were,  in  an  aerial  sea,  while  their  shad- 
ows, as  if  by  some  wonderful  magic,  were 
accurately  delineated  below.  They  grad- 
ually faded  away,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
disappeared,  leaving  the  whole  heavens 
perfectly  cloudless. 

At  the  moment  when  the  mist  was  roll- 
ing up  from  the  ocean,  and  before  its  crys- 
tal expanse  was  clearly  disclosed,  the 
youthful  pair,  whom  we  have  described, 
sprang  suddenly  to  their  feet,  and  the  lady, 
slightly  bending  forward,  raised  her  arm 
in  the  direction  of  a  vessel,  scarcely  visi- 
ble through  the  fading  mist,  which  was  rid- 
ing *at  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  '*  It  is  there  !*'  she  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  full  of  stifled  emotion.  **  The  dread- 
ed ship  has  arrived !  but,  0,  Clarens," 
she  continued,  turning  to  her  companion, 
with  an  imploring  earnestness,  **  heed  not 
the  summons  that  would  separate  you  from 
me.  Uow  shall  I  live  when  I  no  longer 
hear  the  sound  of  your  voice,  and  no  longer 
meet  the  dear  light  of  affection  which 
beams  from  your  eyes  ?  You  have  taught 
me  the  language  of  your  distant  land,  and, 
ah,  how  vainly  shall  I  yearn  to  hear  its 
accents !  You  will  return  to  your  splen- 
did home,  to  your  proud  parents,  who 
would  scorn  an  alliance  with  a  West  In- 
dian girl ;  other  and  fairer  forms  than  mine 
will  meet  your  eyes,  and  the  poor  Creole 
will  be  forgotten.  0,  stay,  stay,  Clarens ! 
do  not  forsake  me  I  " 

"Nay,  hear  me,  my  Pereene,"  answer- 
ed Clarens  ;  **  I  am  summoned  by  my  pa- 
rents, who  have  garnered  up  all  their  affec- 
tions in  me.  I  am  their  only  son,  their 
only  child,  and  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
my  existence,  they  have  lavished  upon  me 
a  wealth  of  love  and  kindness  which  I 
should  be  an  ingrate,  unworthy  of  year 
affection,  cod  J  I  forget.  Tlunkof  it, 
deai-est  and  you  cannot  bid  me  stay  I  Dis- 
trust not  my  affection,  for — look  at  me, 
Pereene  —  Heaven  is  not  more  true  than 
I  have  been,  and  will  ever  be,  to  you.  In 
a  few  months  I  shall  return  and  proadly 
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bear  yon  to  my  home,  my  chosen  and  cher- 
ished bride.  Torture  not  your  heart  with 
the  false  idea  that  my  parents  would  scorn 
an  alliance  with  you,  for,  though  your  mo- 
ther was  a  Creole,  your  father  was  descend- 
ed from  one  of  Italy's  proudest  and  most 
ancient  lines.  And,  even  were  it  not  so, 
the  noblest  lord  in  £ngland,  might  be 
proud  to  wed  one  so  lovely  and  innocent 
as  you."  , 

With  this  address,  Clarens  tenderly  en- 
circled the  weeping  Pereene  with  his  arm, 
and  as  she,  abandoning  herself  to  his  ca- 
resses, looked  up  smiling  through  her  tears, 
he  felt  how  weak  were  all  the  ties  of  filial 
afibction,  compared  with  those  which  bound 
him  to  the  gentle  and  loving  creature  at 
hijs  side.  And  he  felt,  too,  that,  if  he 
would  not  quit  the  path  whi1?h  duty  mark- 
ed out  for  him  to  pursue,  he  must  shorten 
the  parting  scene,  and  hasten  away. 

The  vessel  which  was  to  convey  Clarens 
to  his  native  land  had  arrived  some  weeks 
previous  in  the  present  time,  but  had  then 
merely  touched  at  the  island  where,  on  ac- 
count of  a  temporary  illness,  he  had  been 
for  some  time  a  resident,  and,  after  deliv- 
ering the  letters  which  had  occasioned  his 
sudden  resolution  to  depart,  had  proceeded, 
for  purposes  of  traffic,  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands.     Jt  bad  now  returned. 

For  a  long  time,  the  lovers  stood  silent- 
ly and  sorrowfully  regarding  the  merchantr 
man,  while  its  crew  occupied  themselves, 
some  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
about  t'uC  vessel,  and  others  in  hanging 
listlessly  over  its  sides,  and  gazing  down 
into  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Carrib- 
bean  sea,  through  which,  so  wonderful  is 
its  clearness,  rocks  of  coral,  beautiful  shells 
and  sea-weeds  may  be  seen  at  the  depth  of 
sixty  fathoms,  as  distiuctly  as  if  there  were 
no  intervening  medium.  A  vertigo  often 
seizes  the  gazer,  who  feels  as  if  looking 
down  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty  pre- 
cipice. 

A  boat  had,  meanwhile,  been  let  down 
from  the  merchantman,  and  was  soon  mak- 
ing its  way  to  the  shore.  It  was  the  one 
which  was  to  convey  Clarens  to  the  vessel ; 
and  the  sight  aroused  the  youthful  pair 
from  their  silent  abstraction.  Pereene 
clung  to  the  arm  of  her  lover,  and  wept, 
unrestrainedly  such  tears  as  she  had  never 


wept  before ;  while  the  young  man,  with 
a  quivering  lip  and  blanched  cheek,  vain- 
ly strove,  by  his  assurances  of  a  speedy  re- 
turn, to  soothe  and  comfort  her. 

•*  Dear  Clarens,  do  not  chide  me  I  "  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  am,  indeed,  weak  and 
childish  ;  but  how  can  I  look  around  me 
upon  all  the  mementoes  of  a  happiness  that 
I  shall  know  no  more,  and  be  as  calm  as 
you  would  have  me  ?  How  can  I  reflect 
that  the  wide  ocean  will  soon  roll  between 
me  and  one  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  life, 
and  keep  back  the  choking  tears  ?  Oh, 
Clarens  I  *'  she  continued,  passionately 
wringing  her  hands,  **  my  viry  heart  sinks 
within  me  at  the  thought  of  this  dreadful 
separation  !  I  feel  a  sad  presentiment  that 
we  shall  never  meet  again ;  and  when  I 
strive  to  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
hope,  a  fearful  and  boding  shadow  rises 
dark  before  my  eight!  0,.  do  not  leave 
me  !  Clarens,  do  not  leave  me  I  "  and  she 
threw  herself  upon  his  breast,  and  clung  to 
his  neck,  with  an  agony  to  which  tears  and 
sobs  gave  no  relief. 

Clarens  was  well  nigh  distracted.  A 
thousand  conflicting  feelings  were  warring 
in  his  bosom.  How  could  he  disobey  the 
peremptory  commands  of  his  doting  but 
still  exacting  parents  ?  But  how,  oh,  how 
could  he  tear  himself  from  the  loving  and 
impassioned  being  who  hung,  in  all  the 
abandonment  of  anguish,  upon  his  neck,  or 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  agonized  suppli- 
cations? He  dreaded  the  influence  such 
violent  sorrow  would  have  upon  one  of  her 
ardent  temperament ;  for,  pure  and  inno- 
cent as  purity  itself,  Pereene  was  yet  a 
child  of  wild  and  vehement  passions.  The 
scorching  rays  of  that  burning  clime, 
though  they  had  failed  to  darken  the  lily 
of  her  complexion,  seemed  to  have  concen- 
trated all  their  fires  in  her  heart.  Clarens 
strained  the  ahnost  despairing  girl  to  his 
breast,  with  a  love  and  pitying  tenderress 
which  swept  away  all  other  feelings ;  and 
he,  for  a  moment,  yielded  to  the  determina- 
tion to  remain  with  her,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequences.  But  the  habits  of  early 
obedience  are  strong ;  and  as  the  memory 
of  his  kind  and  afifectionate  parents,  with 
the  thought  of  the  bitter  pang  his  disobe- 
dience would  inflict  upon  their  hearts, 
arose  to  his  mind,  duty  triumj^ed  over  the 
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pleadings  of  lovo,  and  he  was  at  once  re- 
solved. Tenderly  but  firmly  he  raised  the 
still  weeping  girl  from  his  breast,  and  again 
endeavored  to  compose  her  agitated  spirits, 
and,  by  a  thousand  caresses  and  assurances, 
to  reconcile  her  to  her  present  trial.  And 
this  time  he  was  not  unsuccessful.  Pereene 
listened  calmly  to  his  arguments,  and  soon 
entered  with  fresh  hope  into  his  plans  for 
the  future.  He  promised  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  for  conveying  letters  to  her, 
and  to  return,  at  farthest,  in  six  months ; 
and  Pereene,  if  not  happy,  was  at  least 
composed  and  resigned.  **  You  are  right, 
Clarens,**  sard  she  ;  "  I  feel  that  you  are 
right.  Go  to  your  parents,  and  satisfy  the 
yearnings  6f  their  hearts  to  see  you,  and 
hear  your  voice  once  more.  I  could  not 
love  you  as  I  now  do,  could  you  prove  re- 
creant to  the  affection  and  duty  you  owe  to 
them.  I,  who  have  no  parents  left  to  love, 
can  at  least  feel  how  truly  they  should  be 
loved.  Go ;  "  and  her  repressed  feelings 
again  bur.t  forth ;  **  but,  0,  Clarens,  do 
not,  do  not  forget  me  I  '* 

But  I  forbear  to  weary  my  readers  by 
dwelling  longer  on  the  parting  scene.  It 
would  appear  but  a  trite  and  oft-told  tale. 
Smiles  and  tears,  vows  and  promises,  a 
wringing  of  hands,  and  the  caresses  of  pure 
and  hallowed  affection,  were  mingled  with 
the  broken  and  half-stified  whisperings  of 
**  adieu.'' 

Signals  of  haste  had  long  been  flying 
from  the  vessel,  and  Clarens,  snatching  a 
beautiful  India  scarf  from  the  shoulders  of 
Pereene,  and  pressing  a  last  kiss  upon  her 
cheek,  hastened  to  the  boat,  and  was  soon 
standing  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel  which 
was  to  bear  him  to  the  distant  shores  of 
lordly  England.  Pereene  stood  watching 
the  gallant  ship  as  it  gracefully  receded 
from  the  coast,  and,  when  at  length  it  faded 
in  the  distance,  strained  aft;er  it  a  last 
aching  gaze,  and  turned  away  with  a  sick- 
ness at  her  heart  that  was  bitterer  than 
death. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  my  readers 
should  accompany  me  back  a  few  years,  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  some  par- 
ticulars in  the  early  history  of  Pereene,  and 
with  the  commencement  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Clarens. 

She  was,  aa  has  been  abreaily  mentioned. 


the  daughter  of  an  Italian  gentleman  of 
high  birth  and  considerable  wealth.  He 
had  left  Italy,  in  consequence  of  some  po- 
litical troubles,  about  twenty  years  before 
the  period  at  which  my  tale  commences. 
He  was  then  a  young  man,  and  possessing 
a  somewhat  roving  disposition,  visited  va- 
rious foreign  lands,  among  which  were  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  He  was  en- 
chanted with  the  climate  and  lururiant  ap- 
pearance of  these  islands,  and  but  a  short 
deliberation  was  necessary  to  induce  him 
to  decide  on  fixing  in  one  of  them  his  fu- 
ture abode.  He  immediately  made  ar- 
rangements for  disposing  of  his  patrimonial 
estate  in  Italy,  and  purchasing  a  planta- 
tion on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  which 
was  then  fortunately %for  sale. 

Signer  Da*Mona  was  a  gentleman  of  re- 
fined taste,  and  soon  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  the  superior  neatness  and  skill 
displayed  in  everything  around  him,  as 
well  as  by  the  lavish  sums  expended  on  the 
adornments  of  his  gardens  and  dwelling. 

He  had  resided  about  a  year  on  the  is- 
land, when  he  became  captivated  with,  and 
finally  married,  a  beautiful  Creole,  who  re- 
sided on  a  neighboring  plantation.  She 
was  a  gentle  and  affectionate  creature,  pas- 
sionately attached  to  her  husband,  and 
deeply  and  tenderly  was  her  affection  re- 
paid. In  rather  more  than  a  year  after 
his  marriage.  Da  Mona  became  the  father 
of  an  infant  daughter ;  but  the  hour  which 
gave  him  that  daughter,  deprived  him  of  a 
wife.  He  was  long  irreconcilable  at  this 
loss ;  but  the  rapidly  growing  charms  of 
his  infant  began,  in  time,  to  wean  him  from 
the  too  excessive  indulgence  in  unavailing 
sorrow. 

As  Pereene  advanced  in  youth,  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  her  instruction. 
Himself  a  finished  scholar,  he  endeavored 
to  enrich  the  mind  of  his  daughter,  with 
every  useful  science  and  accomplishment, 
and  she  grew  up  lovely  and  intelligent. 
She  had  just  attained  her  fifteenth  year 
when  her  father  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  violent  and  dangerous  malady,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  existence,  leaving  his 
beautiful  child  sole  and  independent  mis- 
tress of  his  valuable  and  extensive  proper- 
ty. The  bereaved  maiden  was  long  incon- 
solable at  her  loss;  but  time  gradually 
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blunted  tbe  keenness  of  her  sorrow,  and 
she  once  more  resumed  those  studies  she 
had  so  lon^  pursued  under  the  tender  in- 
struction of  her  idolized  father ;  endeaTor- 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  to  complete  an 
education  which  he  had  so  carefully 
b^m. 

Thus  two  years  went  on,  —  very  little 
occurring  to  vary  the  monotonous  routine 
of  her  life,  —  when  f^he  was  one  morning 
surprised  by  an  unlooked-for  visit  from  a 
stranger.  He  was  clad  in  the  costume  of 
some  distant  country,  but  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  island  fluently,  though  with  a 
marked  foreign  accent.  He  was  the  com- 
niander  of  an  English  merchantman  then 
lying  in  the  harbor,  and  had  called  to  make 
a  bold,  and,  for  a  stranger,  a  somewhat 
singular,  request.  It  was,  to  permit  him, 
for  a  few  weeks,  to  intrude  upon  her  hos- 
pitality a  youth  who  was  a  passenger  on 
Doard  his  ship,  together  with  his  servant, 
until  the  vessel,  which  was  immediately 
to  proceed  to  some  of  the  neighboring 
islands,  could  return  and  receive  them 
again  on  board.  This  young  man  was 
very  ill,  and,  for  the  last  few  days,  had 
been  so  much  so  as  to  render  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  almost  insupportable.  The 
impossibility  of  bestowing  necessary  atten- 
tion upon  the  invalid  when  on  board  the 
ship,  had  prompted  him  to  his  present 
step.  Pereene  hospitably  acceded  to  the 
prop'  scd  arrangement ;  and  the  invalid 
was  soon  brought  on  shore,  and  received 
by  her  with  the  kindest  sympathy. 

Youth  and  a  good  constitution,  aided  by 
a  salubrious  climate  and  careful  nursing, 
soon  began  to  triumph  over  the  temporary 
but  severe  illness  of  the  stranger ;  and 
in  the  course  of  two  weeks  he  was  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  servant,  to  leave 
bis  room.  Pereene  congratulated  him, 
with  the  most  evident  pleasure^  on  his 
convalescence,  and  endeavored,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  to  render  his  abode 
under  her  roof  agreeable. 

She  possessed  considerable  talent  as  a 
musician,  and  played  the  harp  with  un- 
common skill.  This  accomplishment  she 
often  exercised  for  the  amusement  of  her 
guest ;  and  as  her  soft,  rich  voice  timidly 
blended  with  its  harmonious  chords,  Cla- 
reus  Eustace — ^for  that  was  the  name  of 


the  invalid — felt  that  he  had  never  listen- 
ed to  sweeter  strains. 

Thus  three  or  four  weeks  went  by,  and 
the  vessel  in  which  her  guest  had  arrived 
again  returned  ;  but  he  was  yet  too  feeble 
to  attempt  another  voyage,  and,  after 
much  hesitation,  he  decided  on  remaining 
some  months  longer  in  a  climate  which 
had  already  proved  so  beneficial  to  his 
health.  He  therefore  wrote  to  his  parents, 
acquainting  them  with  the  cause  of  his  de- 
lay, and  saw  the  vessel  depart  lor  England 
with  a  throb  of  pleasure  for  which  he 
strove  not  to  account. 

Meanwhile,  the  interviews  between 
Clarens  and  Pereene  grew  daily  longer 
and  more  frequent.  They  would  sit  whole 
mornings  in  the  veranda,  reading,  singing, 
or  conversing — ^for  Clarens  spoke  the  soft 
patois  of  the  island — ^while  the  time  spent 
apart  from  each  other  became  more  and 
more  dull  and  tedious.  Sometimes  they 
would  stray  together  along  the  sea-shore  ; 
or,  seated  together  in  the  favorite  bower 
of  Pereene,  hour  after  hour  would  glide 
insensibly  by,  while  Clarens,  who  pot^sese- 
ed  a  clear,  manly  voice,  sang  some  quaint 
old  English  ballad,  or  his  beautiful  com- 
panion accompanied  her  sweet  voice  with, 
the  harp,  or  entertained  him  with  the  wild 
and  romantic  tales  which  had  been  the 
amusement  of  her  childhood. 

Pereene  soon  began  to  feel  an  anxiety 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  English 
language,  and  Clarens,  delighted  with  the 
task,  readily  undertook  to  become  her  in- 
structor, ohe  was  an  apt  and  persevering 
scholar,  and  he  was  cnaimed  with  her 
rapid  progress ;  and  as  they  sat  together, 
and  Pereene,  lifting  her  beautiful  eyes  to 
his  face,  repeated,  with  her  soft  Italian 
accent,  the  flowing  periods  after  him, 
ho  sometimes  almost  forgot  the  les- 
son, in  admiration  of  the  lovely  pupil ; 
while  the  check  of  the  maiden  would 
grow  brighter,  and  her  heart  beat  quicker, 
as  she  met  his  thrilling  and  expressive 
gaze. 

Thus  month  after  month  glided  by,  and 
Clarens  and  his  beautiful  hostess  became 
daily  more  and  more  devoted  to  one 
another,  and  more  and  more  enamored  of 
each  other^s  society.  Forgetting  that  he 
was  but  a    temporary    sojourner  in  his 
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present  abode,  the  idea  of  parting  oc- 
curred not  to  their  minds.  They  knew 
only,  felt  only,  that  they  were  happy  be- 
yond any  former  conceptions  of  happi- 
ness, and  sought  not  to  lift  the  veil  which 
shrouded  the  future  from  their  sight.  It 
was  a  beautiful,  a  bewildering  dream, 
but  one  from  which* they  were  destined 
soon  to  be  rudely  and  suddenly  awaken- 
ed. 

A  letter  was  one  morning  put  into  the 
hand  of  Clarens  by  his  servant,  which  at 
once  broke  in  upon  his  fairy-land  of  bliss, 
and  carried  a  blow  of  quick  and  chilling 
apprehension  to  his  heart  It  was  from 
his  parents.  They  expressed  much  joy  at 
the  complete  recovery  of  their  son,  with 
which,  by  a  recent  letter  from  himself, 
they  had  been  made  acquainted ;  and 
after  some  domestic  details,  and  several 
unintelligible  allusions,  they  finally  con- 
cluded by  a  peremptory  injunction  that  he 
should  return  to  England  in  the  same  ves- 
sel which  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  their 
letter. 

As  the  young  man  perused  this  epistle, 
and  noted  the  mysterious  hints  of  im- 
portant reasons  for  the  necessity  of  his 
immediate  presence,  and  the  almost  ner- 
vous anxiety  that  he  should  by  no  means 
delay  his  return,  he  foreboded  troubles 
and  difficulties ;  but  of  what  nature  there 
was  no  clue  which  enabled  him  to  form 
so  much  as  a  probable  conjecture  ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  wearied  his  mind  with 
fruitless  surmiees,  which  left  him  as  un- 
satisfied as  before.  The  misery  of  separa- 
ting from  Pere^ne ;  the  dread  of  losing 
her  forever — and  he  now,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  how  great  that  loss  would  be — 
should  he  depart  without  first  winning 
from  her  a  promise  to  be  his;  the 
fear  that  some  project  of  his  parents  might 
place  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
them ;  together  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  necessity  of  a  prompt  decision  on  his 
part, — all  conspired  to  confuse  and  per- 
plex the  agitated  youth  to  an  almost  in- 
supportable degree.  The  thought  of  im- 
parting the  agitating  intelligence  to  Pe- 
reene  completed  the  distraction  of  his 
mind,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could 
bring  himself  to  the  dreaded  task.  But 
it  was  at  length  precipitately  accomplish- 


ed ;  and  it  came  upon  her  with  the  shock 
of  a  thunderbolt. 

The  love  of  the  innocent  girl  for  Claiens 
had  stolen  so  unconsciously  upon  her.  that 
she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence;  for,  in  all  the 
hours  of  felicity  they  had  tasted  together, 
neither  of  them  had  ever  thought  of  in- 
quiring what  had  given  birth  to  their  new 
and  untold  happiness.  No  whisper  of 
their  affection  had  ever  escaped  their  lips ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  moment  which 
announced  to  Pereene  their  impending 
separation,  that  the  mutual  secret  was  re- 
vealed. The  poor  girl  heard  the  an- 
nouncement in  pale  and  breathless  silence. 
She  gazed  upon  her  alarmed  companion 
for  several  moments,  as  if  stupified,  when 
the  whole  weight  of  her  calamity  seemed 
at  once  to  burst  upon  her  mind  ;  and, 
bowing  her  head  upon  her  hands,  she 
wept  with  the  guileless  simplicity  of  a 
child.  Clarens  drew  the  weepirg  girl  to 
his  bosom,  and^  amid  sobs  and  caresses, 
all  the  story  of  their  love  was  at  length 
disclosed. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  few  weeks 
which  intervened  between  this  period  and 
that  appointed  for  the  departure  of  Cla- 
rens, vows  of  unalterable  affection  and 
fidelity  had  been  interchanged  by  the 
lovers,  and  the  enamored  young  roan  had 
won  from  the  confiding  Pereene  a  promise 
to  become  his  wife.  Many  were  the  de- 
lightful pictures  they  drew  of  the  future, 
when  he  should  return  once  more  to  her 
side,  never  again  to  be  separated ;  and  the 
ardent  girl,  as  she  drank  in  the  impassion- 
ed accent  of  her  lover,  gave  herself  up  to 
the  influence  of  the  fiiiry-vbions  he  so 
sweetly  and  glowingly  painted. 

The  period  of  separation  at  length 
came  ;  the  parting  scene  took  place  which 
has  been  already  described,  and  Clarens, 
bidding  adieu  to  that  abode  where  he  had 
known  so  many  hours  of  happiness,  turn- 
ed his  face  once  more  towards  the  land  of 
his  birth. 

The  story  of  Pereene  from  that  time  to 
the  period  of  their  after-meeting  may  be 
soon  told.  For  some  months  after  the 
departure  of  Clarens,  she  struggled  a  ainst 
the  indulgence  of  useless  and  unavailing 
sorrow»  assiduously  devoting  her  time  to 
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tfie  advancement  of  herself  in  that  lan- 
guage, bj  whose  treasured  accents  he  had 
von  her  heart,  and  in  dreaming  of  the 
pleasure  he  would  experience  when  he 
should  return  and  witness  her  improve- 
ment In  this  mann<)r,  months  went  by, 
and  Pereene  began  to  watch  for  tidings 
from  her  absent  lover,  and  to  wonder  at 
«the  delay.  Vessel  after  vessel  from  Eng- 
land visited  the  island,  and  as  they,  one 
after  another,  departed,  leaving  no  letters 
for  her,  the  chill  of  disappointment  and 
apprehension  settled  more  and  more  heavi- 
ly upon  her  heart.  Time  still  rolled  on. 
Her  studies  were  neglected,  and  she  be- 
came daily  more  and  more  ^lent  and  re- 
served. She  avoided  the  s«xjiety  of  her 
young  companions,  and  spent  her  time  in 
solitary  and  abstracted  musingp.  Day 
after  day  the  heart-sick  dreamer,  stealing 
away  from  observation,  would  hasten  to 
the  bower  where  she  had  passed  so  many 
happy  hours  with  Clarcns,  and,  throwing 
herself  upon  its  fragrant  seat,  would  gaze 
for  hours  upon  the  sea,  watching  every 
sail  that  appeared  in  the  distant  horizon, 
and  starting  up  with  a  beating  heart  when 
any  one  approached  nearer  ^an  usual  to 
the  shore. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  twice  the  time 
appohited  by  Clarens  as  the  term  of  his 
absence  had  elapsed,  and  still  he  came 
not,  and  no  tidings  of  her  lover  had  yet 
reached  the  pining  maiden.  She  had 
watched,  and  expected,  and  hoped,  until 
hope  grew  into  despondency,  and  despon- 
dency was  merged  in  despair.  The  most 
gloomy  forebodings,  which  she  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  dispel,  continually  haunted 
her,  and  sat  like  an  incubus  upon  her 
heart.  Her  health  had  begun  visibly  to 
decline,  when  one  morning  a  vessel  ap- 
proached the  shore,  and,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  favorite  servant  of  Pereene, 
holding  a  letter  high  in  the  air,  came 
breathlessly  running  towards  her  mistress. 
Trembling,  she  snatched  it  from  her  hand, 
and,  recognizing  the  hand-writing  of  her 
lover,  clasped  it  to  her  bosom  and  wept 
with  hysterical  emotion.  But  soon  re- 
eovering,  she  broke  the  seal  and  devoured 
the  contents  of  the  longantioipated  treas- 
ure. Clarens  spoke  of  difficulties  and 
disappointments  which  had  prevented  the 


fulfilment  of  his  promise  of  an  early  re- 
turn to  his  affianced  bride,  or  of  even  for- 
warding her  a  letter.  What  those  dif- 
ficulties were  he  did  not  detail,  nor  did 
Pereene  stop  to  inquire,  for  he  assured  her 
that  they  were  now  at  an  end,  and  that 
he  should,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  with  her 
once  more.  The  same  vessel  in  which  he 
had  returned  to  England  was  about  to 
make  another  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  that  he  should  take  passage.  The  let- 
ter was  couched  in  terms  of  ^  the  fondest 
affection,  and,  as  the  grateful  girl  pressed 
it  to  her  heart,  and  tears  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness rolled  down  her  cheek,  she  felt 
that  she  was  repaid  for  all  her  suffering. 
The  smile  returned  once  more  to  her  lips, 
and  the  bounding  elasticity  to  her  step, 
and  she  again  looked  forward  with  thrilling 
joy  to  the  future. 

Meantime,  let  us  return  to  Clarens. 
His  voyage  homeward  had»  been  a  pros- 
perous one,  and  a  buoyant  feeling  of 
happiness,  a  thrill  of  unspeakable  delight, 
pervaded  his  whole  being  when  he  stood 
once  more  oq  the  hallowed  soil  which  bad 
given  him  birth.  He  soon  reached  the 
paternal  mansion,  and  was  welcomed  by 
his  parents  and  friends  with  every  testi- 
monial of  the  fondest  affection. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  detail  the 
history  of  his  fortunes  while  a  sojourner 
in  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  the  prejudices  of  rich  and 
titled  connections,  and  the  worldly  schemes 
of  proud  and  ambitious  parents.  They 
had  long  planned  a  union  between  their 
son  and  a  young  ladv  of  wealth  and  high 
rank ;  a  union  which  would  be  alike 
pleasing  to  her  fiunily  and  his  own,  and 
t  ey^were  impatient  to  witness  its  con- 
summation. In  vain  he  told  them  of  his 
attachment  to  Pereene,  and  asserted  again 
and^  again  the  impossibility  of  wedding 
another.  Long  and  frequent  were  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  parents,  and  tender 
and  powerful  their  pleading,  that  he,  their 
only  child,  would  not,  by  rejecting  so 
eligible  a  match,  and  throwing  himself 
away  on  a  Creole  girl,  render  futile  the 
hopes  and  cares  of  their  whole  life. 
Clarens  was  completely  wretched.  How 
could  he  resist  the  prayers  and  entreaties 
of  the  beings  who  had  given  him  birth  ? 
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And,  0,  bow  much  less  could  he  forget 
the  losely  and  confidingcreature  to  whom 
he  had  given  not  only  his  whole  heart,  but 
the  promise  of  his  hand  ? 

Tbe  time  at  length  came  which  should 
have  restored  him  to  her  side,  and  he  saw 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  fulfil  the 
promise  he  had  made  her.  His  parents 
had,  with  an  unwonted  sterness,  even  for- 
bidden any  communication  with  the  poor 
girl,  and  Clarens  suffered  several  suc- 
cessive opportunities  for  forwarding  letters 
to  her  to  glide  by  unimproved,  rather 
from  a  secret  hope  of  overcoming  their  op- 
position by  obedience,  than  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  his  duty  to  comply  with 
so  unjust  a  command.  The  determination 
to  relinquish  Pereene  never  for  a  moment 
rested  in  his  mind,  while  the  obstacles 
presented  by  his  parents  preyed  alike 
upon  his  spirits  and  his  health.  He  grew 
moody  and  silent,  and  shunned  society, 
until  at  length,  overcome  with  afffcctionate 
alarm,  his  parents  yielded  an  unwilling 
consent  that  he  should  revisit  the  West 
Indies,  and  bring  thence  his  beautiful 
affianced  as  a  bride.  Filled  with  new 
life,  Clarens  poured  out  his  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  their  kindness,  and  joyfully 
penned  that  epistle  to  Pereene,  which 
carried  such  a  balm  to  the  heart-sick  girl. 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
him  to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  which 
was  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  sail  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  Clarens  once  more  look- 
ed forward  to  a  happy  and  peaceful  future. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  lovely  day,  and  a 
cool  breeze  from  the  Caribbean  sea  was 
gently  floating  over  the  beautiful  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  bearing  refreshment 
to  many  a  fevered  brow  and  languid 
frame,  when  an  English  vessel  was  seen 
entering  the  bay  of  St.  Christopher^s.  •  It 
was  watched  with  interest  by  many  a 
curious  eye ;  but  there  was  one  who,  from 
the  veranda  of  a  spacious  and  luxurious 
mansion  which  over-looked  the  bay,  gazed 
at  the  stately  ship,  as  it  stood  proudly  in 
towards  the  shore,  with  an  eager  eye  and 
a  beating  heart.  It  was  Pereene.  For  a 
time,  her  expressive  countenance  and 
anxious  movements  betokened  a  painful 
uncertainty  and  indecision,  when  a  new 


object  arrested  her  attention,  and  seemed 
at  once  to  change  the  whole  current  of 
her  feelings.  The  eloquent  blood  rushed 
in  briiiht  torrents  to  her  cheek,  a  radiant 
smile  lit  up  her  beautiful  features,  her 
hands  were  clasped  with  convulsive  eager- 
ness, and  her  whole  attitude  evinced  the 
(Host  intense  emotion. 

A  young  man  of  noble  proportions  • 
stood  on  tbe  prow  of  the  vessel,  holding 
aloft  a  streamer  which  floated  on  the 
breezei  displacing,  as  it  caught  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous 
colors.  Pereene  instantly  recognized  her 
lover,  even  at  that  distance,  and  intuitive- 
ly felt  that  the  streamer  which  hej  held  hi 
his  hand  was  the  scarf  he  had  taken  from 
her  shouMers  at  the  moment  of  parting. 

In  an  instant  she  was  in  her  chamber  ; 
and,  hastily  arraying  herself  in  a  dress  of 
sea-green  silk,  in  which  Clarens  had  al- 
ways loved  to  see  her  robed,  and  twining 
a  few  pearls  in  the  rich  black  tresses 
which  clustered  about  her  brow,  and  fell 
in  shining  torrents  over  her  shoulders,  she 
took  from  a  casket  a  white  handkerchief, 
which  had  been  given  her  by  Clarens,  and 
which  she  had*  treasured  up  with  the 
choicest  care,  and,  attended  by  two  or 
three  favorite  Companions,  hurried  to  the 
strand. 

The  vessel  had  by  this  time  anchored, 
but,  as  the  water  was  shallow  for  a  long 
way  out  into  the  sea,  it  was  still  at  a  con- 
siderable dii-tance  from  the  land.  The 
languid  and  weary  sailors  were  slowly  pre- 
paring to  let  down  a  boat  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  Clarens  to  the  shore ;  but  he 
had  perceived  the  approach  of  Pereene, 
and,  impatient  of  their  tardy  preparations, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  flood,  with  the 
intention  of  swimming  to  tbe  shore.  He 
was  an  expert  and  fearless  swimmer,  and 
the  wondering  seamen  gazed  with  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  on  the  daring 
youth,  as  he  boldly  and  manfully  buffeted 
the  waves.  Pereene,  who  dreamed  not 
that  danger  could  lurk  within  tbe  crystal 
depths  of  that  transparent  sea,  felt  no 
terror  as  she  witnessed  the  daring  feat  of 
her  lover.  She  advanced  to  meet  him 
until  the  foaming  surf  curled  around  her 
feet,  and,  waving  the  handkerchief  which 
he  had  given  her  in  the  air,  held  out  her 
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arms  towards  him,  as   if  yearning  to  fold  , 
him  to  her  heart.      This  sight  stimulated 
the  ardent  youth  to  renewed  exertions,  and 
manlier  and  holder  was  the  energy  with 
which  he  breasted  the  foaming  tide. 

He  had  achieved  more  than  threa 
quarters  of  the  distance  between  the  ves- 
sel and  the  shore,  when  a  huge,  dark 
form  was  seen  swiftly  cutting  the  trans- 
parent waters  in  a  direct  line  towards  the 
unwary  youth.  A  cry  of  warning  and 
terror  arose  from  the  watchful  crew,  but 
was  mLitaken  by  Clarens  for  a  shout  of 
encouragement,  as  was  evident  by  his 
answering  cheer,  and  an  exulting  wave  of 
his  arm.  In  another  moment  a  black 
semicircle,  fringed  with  white,  was  hover- 
ing ab  ve  the  surface  of  the  water,  within 
a  single  foot  of  the  fated  youth.  It 
glided  over  him  and  fell ;  a  piercing  shriek 
which  appalled  the  'heart  of  the  boldest 
listener,  rung  over  the  face  of  the  deep, 
and  Clarens  disappeared.  A  moment 
more,  and  the  upper  half  of  a  human 
form,  streaming  with  purple  gore,  sprang 
two  leet  out  of  the  water,  and,  instantly 
falling  back,  sunk  down  beneath  the 
waves.  A  low,  gurgling  sound  was  for  a 
moment  heard  —  a  few  dark  crimson 
Btix^aks  we.e  seen  riding  on  the  foamy 
ciests  of  the  advancing  surgeb — and  all 
was  over. 

So  awful,  so  sudden  was  the  tragedy  — 
which  took  place  in  far  less  time  than  it 
has  taken  to  narrate  it — it  was  some  min- 
utes before  the  horror-struck  spectators  on 
the  shore  could  withdraw  their  shuddering 
gaze  from  the  spot  where  the  ill-fated 
Clarens  had  vanished  from  their  sight. 
When,  however,  the  current  of  life  re- 
turned once  more  to  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels, and  their  paralyzed  senses  began  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  present,  their  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  Pereene.  She 
stood  with  her  arms  still  extended,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  win  some  loved  one  to  her 
embrace :  her  figure  was  slightly  stooping 
forward,  her  bloodless  lips  firmly  pressed 
together,  and  her  eyes,  wildly  and  fear- 
fully dilated,  were  riveted  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  witnessed  the  awful  fate  of 
her  lover.  So  pale,  so  motionless,  so 
rigid,  she  seemed  as  if  suddenly  trans- 
formed to  stone.     No  sound  had  escaped 


her  through  all  that  scene  of  horror.  Her 
companions  approached,  and  endeavored 
gently  to  lead  her  away,  but  the  moment 
their  arms  encircled  her,  shriek  after 
shriek  burst  in  wild  and  mournful  cadence 
from  her  lips,  until  exhausted  nature  gave 
way,  and  she  sunk  fainting  in  their  arms. 
They  bore  her  to  her  dwelling ;  but  long 
and  almost  hopeless  were  their  effort  to  re- 
store the  suspended  functions  of  her  be- 
ing. Their  labors,  however,  seemed  at 
last  to  be  crowned  with  success.  Her 
breathing  became  free,  her  eyes  opened, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  rose  up.  But, 
although  her  bodily  faculties  were  re- 
stored, those  of  her  mind  seemed  entirely 
obliterated.  She  took  no  notice  of  any 
thing  around  her ;  and  no  efforts  which 
they  were  able  to  employ  coi\ld  win  a 
single  word  from  her  lips,  or  a  single 
token  that  she  was  conscious  even  of  her 
own  existence.  They  spoke  to  her  of  her 
lover,  but  she  heard  them  not.  They 
held  the  little  tokens  of  affection,  which 
he  had  given  her  in  the  days  of  their  hap- 
piness, before  her  eyes,  but  she  saw  tbera 
not ;  or,  if  she  did  so,  no  motion  or  sound 
escaped  her  to  indicate  that  such  was  the 
fact. 

Thus  time  wore  on ;  each  successive 
day  diminishing  the  probability  that  the 
shattered  mind  of  the  unfortunate  girl 
would  ever  be  restored.  There  were,  in- 
deed, periods  when  it  seemed  as  if  some 
faint  memory  were  again  dawning  upon 
her  darkened  intellect ;  when  she  would 
slowly  glide  towards  the  strand,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  verge  of  the  surf,  stand 
bending  forward,  and  gazing  into  the  deep, 
as  she  had  stood  when  arrested  by  the 
awful  tragedy  which  had  banished  her 
reason,  and  struck  her  speechless  forever. 
But  no  one,  at  those  times,  could  discover 
the  least  trace  of  emotion,  or  the  least 
cKange  in  her  fixed  and  statue-like  com- 
posure, save  that  her  large,  dark  eyes 
would  become  darker  and  more  dilated, 
and  her  pale  cheek  blanch  to  a  more 
deadly  whiteness. 

In  this  manner  several  weeks  elapsed, 
when,  one  morning,  during  one  of  her 
irregular  visits  to  the  shore,  a  boat  was 
seen  advancing  irom  a  vessel  towards 
them,  and  was  but  about  a  cable's  length 
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from  the  strand,  when  Pereene  reached 
her  aocastomed  station  on  the  verge  of  the 
foaming  surf.  Whether  the  boat  was  ob- 
served by  her,  or,  if  observed,  what  as- 
sociations it  awakened  in  the  darkened 
mind  of  the  stricken  girl,  was  never 
known ;  but  she  stretched  out  her  arms 
towards  it,  uttered  a  mournful  and  startling 
cry,  and  fell  forward  into  the  surf.  She 
was  instantly  taken  up  by  the  companions 
who  constantly  attended  her;  but  the 
flickering  ray  of  life  had  gone  out  forever. 
Death,  the  last  friend  of  the  wretched, 
had  at  length  brought  her  that  repose 
which  earth  could  no  longer  bestow. 

They  buried  her  among  the  palms, 
beneath  her  favorite  bower  ;  and  many  a 
flower,  as  lovely  and  evanescent  as  her- 
self, was  taught  to  blossom  on  her  grave ; 
while  the  solemn  and  ceaseless  meanings 
of  the  melancholy  sea  were  her  fitting  and 
everlasting  requiem. 


eUARDIAN  ANSELS. 

BY  BBV.  J.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

''  And  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  him  fh>m 
heaven,  strengthening  him.** — Luke  xxii.  43. 

Is  it  tme  that  angels  bear  us, 

When  we  sing  our  songs  of  praise  7 
That  bright  wings  are  waring  near  as. 

When  u>  heaven  oar  thoughts  we  raise? 
Is  it  true  that  when  we*re  praying 

Radiant  ibnns  are  bending  near  T 
That  they  know  what  we  are  saying, 

And  oar  every  word  can  hear  7 

Is  it  true  that  in  oar  sorrow, 

They  in  tender  love  draw  nigh. 
Telling  as  of  that  bright  morrow. 

When  no  tear  shall  dim  the  eye  7 
Do  they  come  on  holy  missions. 

From  our  Father's  home  above? 
To  return  with  our  petitions. 

And  our  songs  of  praise  and  love? 

Can  we  doubt,  ainoe  that  bright  legion 

Came  r^oioing  to  the  earth. 
Leaving  the  celestial  region 

To  ariliounoe  the  SAviour*s  birth  7 
Or  when  in  the  garden  bending, 

Christ  was  filled  with  pain  and  grief, 
Holv  anffels  were  attending. 

With  their  words  of  sweet  relief? 

And  if  men  have  heard  their  choros, 

On  the  earth,  in  days  of  old. 
May  thev  not  be  bending  o*er  us. 

With  their  crowns  and  harps  of  gold? 
Let  us  listen  to  their  singing. 

For  it  is  of  heavenly  love; 
And  the  very  air  is  nnzing 

With  their  praise  of  God  above. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

NO.   I. 
Is  the  Besorrection  of  Ohrist  a  Soflloieiicy' 

BY  BEV    A.    G.  LAUBIE. 
INTRODUCTION. 

This  Essay  will  be  followed  by  three 
others  in  the  Repository,  which  are  in- 
tended as  inquiriis  on  a  subject  which  has 
not,  we  think,  had  sufficient  attention  de- 
voted to  it  by  the  thought  of  our  de- 
nomination. That  all  shall  live  hereafter, 
and  live  in  holiness  and  blessedness 
through  the  Redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  is  the  distinctive  tenet  which  signa- 
lizes our  communion  among  the  different 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Thousands,  perhaps  millions,  in  other 
departments  of  that  churoh,  hold  it  along 
with  us,  we  know. 

But  it  is  not  so  prominent  a  peculiarity 
in  their  belief  as  to  induce  them  to  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  bodies  with 
which,  from  hereditary,  or  social,  or  ever 
less  worthy  motives,  they  remain  con- 
nected. The  Churoh  of  England  is  so 
leavened  with  it,  that  we  despair  of  ever 
seeing  a  separate  Universalist  Denomina- 
tion establishing  itself  in  that  country. 
Indeed  in  the  end  it  may  be  better  for  the 
sake  of  our  cause  there,  that  there  never 
shall.  For  once  let  the  masses  of  that 
churoh  be  penetrated  by  the  Ecntiment,  as 
already  a  large  portion  of  its  best  mind 
and  heart  is,  and  it  will  then  be  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  of  the  nation,  as  it  never 
oould  become  through  the  agency  of  any 
dissenting  body  there. 

Even  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  gloomy 
to  this  day  with  the  shadow  of  the  fierce 
spirit  of  John  Knox,  we  have  personal 
knowledge  that  much  of  the  higher  in- 
tellect nominally  within  its  pale,  is  satur* 
ated  by  this  oonvicdon,  though  it  dare 
not  speak  it  out  One  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent among  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, — "  a 
citizen  of  no  mean  city,"— on  informing  me 
that  himself  was  a  Universalist,  added 
that  he  had  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  Lord  Cockbum,  (whose  Memorials 
had  so  large  a  sale  a  few  years  ago  in  dds 
country,)  with  Jeffrey  the  critic,  with 
Gibson  Craig,  and  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain he  said,  Professor  Wilson,  and  all  the 
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great  lights  of  Einbnrgh  society  that  have 
gODO  out  within  a  few  years  past,  and,  he 
ended,  •'  they  were  all  of  that  way  of 
thinking.*' 

**  Bat,"  he  resumed,  **  so  stem  is  the 
gripe  of  the  Kirk  upon  us,  that  we  only 
talk  of  it  in  comers  among  ourselves/' 
Oh,  God,  that  the  spirit  would  move  and 
ipread  till  the  whole  dear  land  were  light 

But  however  the  conviction  of  our  de- 
nominational tmth  may  be  overlaid  or 
counteracted  among  other  communions  in 
its  eflR)rt8  to  manifest  itself  by  a  distinct  or- 
ganiztion,  it  is  that  which  has  summoned 
us  from  other  sects,  and  has  given  us  our 
name»  and  has  bound  us  in  one  Christian 
body  by  the  affinities  of  a  common  faith  in 
the  great  result  which  it  predicts. 

We  repeat  the  words  in  which  it  clothes 
itself:  that  all  shall  live  hereafter,  and 
live  in  holiness  and  blessedness  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

That  is  the  statement  of  it  in  wholesale. 
We  all  believe  that.  But,  as  to  the  details 
involved  in  that  predicate,  we  not  only 
differ,  and  agree  to  differ,  but  I  sometimes 
think,  we  prefer  to  leave  them  unmooted, 
that  each  may  think  about  them  tor  him- 
self as  best  suits  his  individual  pre- 
possession, or  opinion,  or  even  fancy. 
And  such  abrogation  is  certainly  favorable 
to  denominational  liberty,  and  toleration, 
and  unity.  But  without  any  infraction 
of  these  inestimable  advantages,  I  think 
we  may  try,  more  carefully  than  we  have 
yet  done,  to  explore  some  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  subject.  Every  one  who  thinks 
about  it  at  all,  has  certain  persuasions  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  his  future  life ; 
the  time  when  he  shall  enter  on  it,  whether 
immediately  after  death  or  at  some  farther 
period  ;  whether  he  shall  be  so  much  him- 
self as  to  retain  his  earthly  affections  and 
their  objects,  both  purified  from  earthly 

Cions ;  and  whether  what  is  called  the 
iirrection,be  an  instantaneous  or  a  gra- 
dual, a  simultaneous  or  an  individual  pro- 


Some  of  these  inquiries  we  shall  at- 
tempt, in  the  four  Ej^ys  that  follow. 
With  what  success,  or  with  what  satisfac- 
tion to  those  interested  in  the  theme,  we 
most  wait  to  see  a.  g.  l. 

18 


By  the  title  of  this  essay  we  mean  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  is  proof  enough  to  us  of  our  Future 
Life,  or  whether  we  should  ask  for  more. 

Were  we  travelling  in  some  journey 
along  the  edge  of  a  vast  plateau,  opening  on 
our  left  hand  on  a  scene  distinctly  visible,-^ 
a  scene  in  which  lay  all  our  daily  interests, 
and  the  objects  of  our  daily  pursuits, — the 
places  familiar  to  our  thoughts,  and  the 
persons  dear  to  our  affections,  —  haunts  of 
business,  homes  of  domestic  joys,  land- 
scapes of  common  delight,  —  while,  on 
the  right  hand,  it  brinked  an  unknown 
space,  into  which  we  knew  ourselves  liable 
to  be  dismissed  at  any  moment  of  our  pro- 
gress, —  a  space  obscure,  vast,  trending  it 
might  be  outwards  forever,  or  downwards, 
we  knew  not  whether  or  which, —  I  think 
every  one  of  us,  no  matter  how  much  in- 
terested in  what  deeds  were  doing,  and 
what  transactions  were  occurring  on  our 
left  hand,  would  cast  frequent  and  anxious 
glances  into  the  untried  contiguities  on  our 
right,  and  think  oflen  and  gravely, 
**  Should  my  feet  next  moment  slip  from 
this  path  I  am  treading,  wh3re  shall  I  be, 
and  what  ?" 

Such  exactly  is  the  case  of  each  one  of 
us,  and  such,  I  hope,  is  the  question 
which  not  unfrequently  suggests  itself  to^ 
the  minds  of  us  all.  We  are  every  day 
moving  on,  along  a  line  of  road,  just  a» 
precarious  as  that  in  our  illustration,, 
bordered  on  one  hand  by  just  as  real 
and  visible  activities,  and  on  the  other  hj 
an  unseen,  yet  certain  eternity,  into  which 
next  moment  may  remove  us.  We  are 
treading  a  path,  one  edge  of  whieh  lies 
well  within  the  precincts  of  this  mortal 
being  whose  pulses  beat  this  instant  so 
warm  and  full  within  us,  while  its  other 
edge  runs  sheer  along  a  domain  as  real,  as 
actual,  as  surely  ours,  though  we  peer  in 
vain  through  the  dimness  to  determine 
what  it  contains  for  us,  —  the  realm  of 
that  immortal  being,  in  which,  when  Death 
touches  us,  we  are  to  live  forever.  We 
do  not,  I  trast,  any  of  its  doubt  that  that 
touch  once  given  an*)  obeyed,  the  darkness 
will  instantly  disperse,  and  the  prospect 
will  unfold,  clear,  and  calm,  and  bound- 
less, to  every  one  of  us.  **  But  here,  yet 
here  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  Time,'^ 
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naturally,  urgently,  we  crave  to  know 
'  what  those  mists  conceal,  which  brood  so 
steadfastly  as  to  baffle  our  human  gaze 
into  the  mysterious  domain  of  the  infinite 
for  which  we  are  destined. 

As  we  stand  beside  the  cooling  corpto, 
from  which  five  minutes  ago  one  like  oursel- 
ves has  esoapd,  do  we  not  turn  from  -the 
closed  eyelid  and  the  mute  mouth,  to  the 
space  about  and  above  us  which  seems  so 
empty,  but  in  which  he  may  be  with  us 
still,  and  feel  a  solemn  eagerness  to  sum- 
mon him  into  sight,  that  we  may  ascertain, 
if  it  be  but  by  one  look,  some  positive 
knowledge  of  what  his  condition  is,  and  of 
what  therefore  ours  shall  bo  ? 

I  know  you  tell  me  that  this,  in  a 
Christian,  is  an  unreasonable  feeling; 
that  I  should  fatl  back  on  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  be  satisfied;  and  I  ad- 
mit it.  Yet  though  unreasonable,  the 
feeling  exists,  and  at  times  struggles 
strongly  within  us.  I  do  not  forget,  and 
I  trust  I  ectimato  at  its  full  value  the 
thought,  that  that  greatest  of  human  events, 
is  authenticated  by  what,  in  regard  to  any 
ordinary  occurrence,  we  would  think  an 
overpowering  weight  of  testimony.  And 
I  confess  that,  except  by  granting  me  an 
actual  prospect  of  immortality,  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  method  by  which  God  could 
have  demonstrated  its  reality  to  me  half  so 
convincingly,  as  that  he  did  adopt,  in 
•**  bringing  aga>n  Christ  from  the  dead." 
And  devoutly  and  confidently  I  believe  in 
*kat  Resurrection,  and  in  my  own  future  be- 
ing as  the  fulfilment  and  consequence  of  the 
promise  it  makes  to  me.  xet,  let  me 
illustrate  what  I  would  express. 

Suppose  I  have  never  seen  the  city  of 
London.  Still,  from  human  testimony  in 
books — ^I  purposely  omit  that  of  living 
persons  who  have  been  there — I  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  place  so  undoubt- 
ingly,  that  I  say  1  know  it.  A  suspicion 
that  it  doee  not  stand  there,  in  Middlesex 
shire,  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  has 
never  flickered  through  my  thought.    But 


let  me  suppose  that  in  the  question  of  its  -from  the  dead, 


existence,  or  its  non-existence,  there  were 
wrapped  up  some  interest  of  vital,  person- 
al consequence  to  me,  to  my  peace,  per- 
haps my  life,  and  I  think  it  quite  con- 
ceivable how,  having  no  usual,  no  rational 


doubt  of  the  actual  fact,  yet,  in  certain 
moods  of  Diind,  moods  of  intense  self-con- 
sciousness, and  dread  of  what  might 
happen  to  me  should  my  convictions  aner 
all  be  unfounded,  and  London,  a  mere 
traveller's  tale,  I  might  be  seized  with  an 
eager  wish  to  go  and  see  for  myself  the  sub- 
stantial city,  its  streets,  its  houses,  its  ap- 
pearance, and  so  be  satisfied  by  my  senses 
that  what  I  had  always  believed,  yes, 
known  to  be  real,  was  real.  This  is  not 
reasonable,  I  know ;  but  is  it  not  natural  ? 
I  think  we  must  all  acknowledge  that  it 
is.  Now  just  so  is  it  with  us  in  this 
present  state,  in  our  longings  after  a 
knowledge  of  the  unseen  world.  All 
here,  is  seen  and  known  by  our  senses. 
These  senses  fail  us  utterly  when  we  ap- 
ply them  to  the  dimness  of  the  future. 
Ard  though,  through  other  avenues  than 
those  they  furnish, — through  those  of 
faith, — we  can  reach  and  rest  in  it,  and 
(.ften  with  a  higher  certainty  than  that 
they  give  us,  still  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  depend  on  them  for  our  knowledge  of 
realities,  wo  need  not  wonder  tiiat  in  cer- 
tain states  of  feeling,  we  should  crave  to 
test  the  actuality  of  the  world  unknown 
by  them,  that  we  should  seek  to  see.  and 
so  to  be  certain  of  the  fact  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  life  that  is  to  come.  I  doubt 
whether  any  thoughtful  man  or  woman 
among  us,  ever  stands  by  a  dead  body 
without  thoughts  that  frame  themselves 
into  wishes,  that  the  dismissed  spirit 
might  appear,  if  but  for  a  moment,  to  re- 
veal the  nature  of  the  life  on  which  it  has 
entered. 

The  desire  is,  then,  a  natural  one. 
And  however  wrong  its  excess  may  be,  to 
show  that  God  does  not  condemn  it,  we 
have  but  to  remember  that  he  has  granted 
it  at  least  a  partial  satisfaction,  in  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  in  providing 
full  and  convincing  proof  of  that  great 
fact,  in  the  statements  of  the  numerous 
persons  who  saw,  and  conversed,  and  ate 
and  drank  with   him,  afler  he  had   risen 


*'  Yes,"  you  Tfply,  **  but  you  yourself 
have  just  intimated  that  this  is  not  all- 
iufficient ;  that  we  all  crave  further  evi- 
dence, visible  and  tangible  to  each  of  us 
personally."     Do  not  misconceive  me.     I 
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have  not  asserted  that  the  Bible  proof  is 
insufficient  for  us,  as  still  creatures  in  the 
flesh.  And  yet,  I  have  declared  what  all 
know  to  be  true,  that  in  certain  states  of 
feeling  we  would  fain  have  more.  But 
that  at  times— oftentimes — we  do  so  feel, 
eagerly  and  importunately,  is  no  proof 
that  Uod  has  not  already,  in  the  Resurrec- 
lion  of  his  Son,  done  a!l  he  ought  to  satis- 
fy our  solicitude  ;  is  no  proof  that  it 
would  be  wise  and  judicious  in  him  to  do 
more.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  by  the  lips 
of  his  own  Son  he  has  proclaimed  to  us 
that  there  is  a  life  beyond,  that  by  bring- 
ing hiAa  again  from  the  dead  he  has  de- 
monstrated it,  and  there  paused,  ought,  I 
thin  :,  to  suggest,  that  he  deems  it  wisest 
and  best  that  no  further  manifestation 
should  be  made  to  us.  For  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  Divine  dignity  of  him  who 
suflercd  and  rose  that  we  might  believe, 
upon  the  collocation  of  majestic  and  super- 
natural circumstances  which  surrounded 
tlie  occurrence,  and  upon  the  evident  care 
with  which  fit  witnesses  were  prepared  and 
assembled  to  behold  it,  and  to  hand  it 
down  in  the  statements  which  record  it,  it 
does  seem  to  me  as  if  that  resurrection, — 
the  result  of  the  councils  and  deliberations 
of  all  heaven  for  ages  before — was  design- 
ed as  at  once  the  first  signal  annunciation, 
and  the  final  and  decisive  assertion  of  our 
immortality,  ever  to  be  made  by  Ood  to 
man.  Framed  on  so  grand  a  scale,  per- 
formed on  so  public  a  theatre,  and  guard- 
ed and  authenticated  by  human  testimony 
BO  ample  and  convincing,  surely,  it  was 
intended  for  all  time,  and  all  mankind. 
All  subsequent  repetitions  of  it  in  smaller 
proportions — as  in  the  case  of  individual 
apparitions  of  departed  persons  to  surviv- 
ing friends — have  the  effect,  have  the  ap- 
pearance at  least,  of  marring  its  fulness, 
of  impairing  its  significance,  of  casting 
doubts  upon  its  sufficiency  to  establish  the 
truth  of  human  immortality.  And  so  the 
fiBU)t  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  does  really  appear  to  reduce  us 
to  this  alternative;  either,  that  it  is  suT- 
fi<nent  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  and  Chris- 
tian persons  of  the  reality  of  a  future  life, 
and  that  consequently  no  other  appear^ 
ances  frt>m  the'  spiritual  world  are  to  be 
expected  by    reasonable    and    Christian 


men,  or,  if  such  appearances  are  per- 
mitted, and  really  witnessed  by  such  men, 
then  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
an  incomplete  demonstration  of  the  truth 
it  proclaimed. 

Mark  well  what  I  say  here. .  Either 
that  the  resurrec  ion  of  our  Lord,  if  it 
ever  occurred, — and  that  it  did,  none  of 
us  will  gainsay, — was  intended  by  Ood  as 
ample  proof  of  man's  imnaortality,  for  idl 
who  should  ever  believe  it,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  other  was  ever  designed  to  be 
given  them,  or  that,,  if  any  other  has 
since  been  given,  it  has  been  added  to  that 
of  Christ,  because  it  was  needed. 

Needed,  after  Christ's  resurrection? 
Needed  by  believers  in  him,  after  that 
event  in  which  all  the  celestial  councils 
were  gathered  up  and  expended  ?  Per- 
haps I  there  may  be  exceptional  cases. 
May  be  I     But  let  us  be  cautious 

A  mouse  rustling  in  sixaw,  a  raven 
flapping  at  the  window  board,  a  mystic 
rapping  under  a  table,  or  a  luminous 
shining  in  the  room  of  an  excited  ex- 
pectant, may  be  taken,  (misiaken)  for  a 
signal  from  the  world  of  the  immortals.  I 
know  not.  These  may  be  true  prophets 
of  heaven  to  assure  us  of  our  future.  I 
&11  back  on  Christ  and  his  itesurrection. 
That  is  God's  designation  of  my  immor- 
tality. It  shall  be  mine,  all-sufficient,  all- 
satisfactory.  Let  others  seek  what  they 
will,  of  additional,  and,  as  I  think,  super- 
fluous assurance.  I  am  content  and  satis- 
fied with  that 

But  I  have  said,  despite  this  scriptural 
revelation  of  the  future,  we  long  for  some- 
thing more.  Now  not  venturing  positive^ 
ly  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  apparitions  or 
communications  from  the  heavenly  worlds 
— ^leaving  the  argument  we  have  just  sub- 
mitted to  do  that  by  what  it  may,  and 
reverentially  remembering  that  in  God's 
sight,  special  needs  may  present  special 
claims ;  not  perhaps  disbelieving,  yet  un- 
believing, in  any  visible  and  tangible  in- 
tercourse between  that  world  and  this,  I 
would  suggest  at  least  one  reason  why 
that  desire  for  something  of  the  miraculous, 
beyond  the  return  of  Jesus,  is  not  gratifi- 
ed. The  feeling,  as  we  have  shewn,  is 
very  general,  perhaps  universal.  And 
the  question  is,  why  should  not  this  desire 
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for  a  nearer,  and  clearer,  and  more  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  future,  be  answer- 
ed in  the  way  it  seeks  ?  I  answer  thus. 
Such  a  response,  I  fear,  would  interfere 
sadly  with  this  world's  duties.  Wojld 
we  not  be  unable  to  walk  soberly  under 
0aoh  a  transporting  light?  Would  not 
the  occupations  of  this  earth,  and  this 
earth  itself,  seem  stale  and  jejune  to  him 
who  had  but  to  retire  from  its  vulgar  de- 
tails to  his  chamber,  there  to  hold  high 
commerce,  directly,  immediately,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven  ?  At  death,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  no  more  worldly  work  to  do ; 
and  then,  a  gleam  wafting  past  the  foding 
sight,  a  tone  dropping  from  some  mid-air 
chour  upon  the  delighted  ear,  could  mar 
no  task,  and  if  they  did  render  earth  less 
attractive,  that  would  be  only  a  desirable 
effect  at  such  an  hour.  And  accordingly,  if 
such  signals  are  ever  given,  they  are  reserv- 
ed, I  think,  for  that  final  juncture,  when, 

"The  sours  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  thro*  chinks  that  time  has 

made; 

Xieaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they 

view, 

Who  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new." 

But  death  is  but  one  out  of  ten  thousand 
hours  in  the  course  of  life ;  and  if  a 
special  glimpse  be  sometimes  then  vouch- 
i^ed,  we  can  admit  its  suitability,  while 
feeling  that  such  visions,  opening  upon  us 
during  our  march  towards  it,  would  leave 
us  as  disqualified  for  mortal  requirements, 
as  is  the  excited  spirit  of  a  dying  man, 
hailing  the  glimmerings  of  the  heaven  into 
whose  unclouded  splendors  he  is  just 
^bout  to  enter.  Let  us  keep  bright  the 
li^ht  of  Christian  hope  and'  faith,  which 
Christ  has  lit  within  us,  and  then  let  our 
outer  lives  be  lived  on  patiently  under 
that  of  the  common  earthly  sun.  Despite 
our  longings,  that  is  all  we  really  need,  if 
bur  confidence  in  our  Redeemer  is  what  it 
ought  to  be.  And,  depend  on  it,  it  is  all 
which  with  safety  to  our  duty  we  could 
endure. 

I  know  we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  are 
exceptions ;  that  though  others  might,  we 
would  not  be  disabled  for  common  life  by 
the  close  and  conscious  contact  with 
eternity  which  we  desire.  But  we  forget 
that  thisfeeling  is  not  confined  to  ourselves. 


that  all  who  are  alive  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  immortality  share  it  with  us. 
We  say  to  ourselves,  '*  The  Resurrection 
of  Christ  is  a  thing  of  the  far  past,  and 
though  I  believe,  and  found  my  ordinary 
trust  for  the  future  upon  it,  yet,  as  I  brood 
upon  that  future,  the  longing  to  prove  it 
now,  to  look  upon  it  in  the  person  of  one  of 
its  inhabitants,  or  to  grasp  the  certainty  of 
its  reality  by  some  signal,  obviously  from 
within  its  borders,  grows  so  strong  within 
me,  as  really  to  indicate  that  God  might 
answer  my  wish."  But  as  we  so  com- 
mune with  our  souls,  others  are  thinking 
the  same  thoughts,  and  framing  the  same 
desires.  Eternity  is  to  them  as  dread  a 
reality  as  to  us,  death  a^  dark,  and  a 
future  life  as  dear.  If,  then,  on  the 
ground  of  our  intense  solicitude  for  seme 
palpable  testimony  on  the  subject,  a 
special  grace  is  granted  to  us,  why  not  to 
them  too  ?  And,  confident  as  we  are  of 
our  own  equability,  sure  that  we  should 
not  be  unsettled  for  any  earthly  office,  if 
it  were, — and  others  who  know  us  well 
may  not  be  so  sure  of  that  as  we, — let  na 
but  for  a  moment  suppose  a  whole  com- 
munity so  gifted — so  afflicted,  rather — 
would  the  humble  but  wholesome  labors 
which  discipline  us  to  patience,  and  per- 
severence,  and  fortitude  every  day,  be  e»- 
sayed  as  cheerfully,  and  performed  as 
steadily  as  now,  under  the  exhilaration  of 
an  atmosphere  so  highly  charged  with 
spiritual  excitement  as  ours  then  would 
be?  Would  not  the  world  above  and 
about  us,  now  mercifully  unseen,  but 
then,  at  least  intermittently  visible  fr^m  a 
thousand  sparkling  outlets  all  around  na, 
overflow  and  absorb  to  our  si^ht  this  earth 
beneath  us,  rendering  its  work  distasteful, ' 
its  enjoyments  insipid,  and  swallowing  up 
the  pleasant  light  of  its  affections  in  a  con- 
stant blaze  of  transcendental  extacy,  just  as 
the  pale  flame  of  a  daylight  taper  is  swallow- 
ed and  overpowered  in  a  flood  of  sunshine? 
The  work,  the  enterprise,  the  art  and  bov- 
ence  of  the  world,  the  toils  of  invention  and 
discovery,  with  all  their  invaluable  eflfects 
upon  our  moral  and  spiritual  faculties,  and 
their  results  in  our  characters,  would  droop, 
and  cease  among  men  who  were  ever  and 
anon  looking  with  gaze  intent  upon  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  angels.  Thetrial84uiddiffi- 
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calties  of  hoasebold  economy,  now  school, 
iug  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  our 
wives  a^d  sisters,  would  shew  trite  and 
mean  then,  I  trow  ;  and  instead  of  train- 
ing  to  firmness,  and  industry,  and  fore- 
thought, would  be  renounced  with  disgust. 
And  the  quiet  home  joys,  the  kindly  emo- 
tions, the  gracious  reciprocities  of  house- 
bold  love,  invaded  by  a  perpetual  influx 
of  feelings  of  a  far  higher  fervor,  would 
speedily  dissolve  in  the  beats  of  an  exalt- 
ed enthusiasm.  All  the  homely,  human 
virtues,  which,  in  the  moderate  light  and 
warmth  of  our  present  economy,  are  now 
growing  wholesomely,  and  ripening  for  the 
gardens  of  God  above,  would  scorch  and 
wither  under  the  ardent  sun  which  would 
be  let  out  upon  them,  from  amidst  the 
blaze  of  an  unfolded  heaven. 

We  know  that  such  results  would  ensue, 
from  such  manifestations  from  the  world 
of  mystery  which  lies  about  us,  for  such 
have  been,  and  are  now  the  results,  of  a 
system,  ba.sed,  as  its  advocates  believe,  on 
familiar  intercourse  with  that  world.  I 
speak  not  now  of  Christian  Spiritualists 
— of  those  who  hold,  -or  think  they 
bold,  their  communications  with  heaven, 
under  the  check  of  reason  and  the 
Bible.  Their  intercourse  with  the  realm 
of  the  infinite  may  be  real,  or  it  may 
be  delusive.  I  have  my  convictions 
about  it ;  they,  theirs.  Neither  are  per- 
tinent to  the  present  point.  But  I  am 
thinking  of  those  who,  on  the  strength  of 
their  convictions,  that  a  new  and  more 
perfect  revelation  of  our  immortality  than 
that  Christ  has  given  us,  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  them,  have  herded  into  a  separate 
sect.  And  I  say  that  the  extravagadces 
and  obscenities  of  which  we  have  some- 
times read  as  transpiring  in  certain  ''  cir- 
cles,"* aro  just  confirmations  of  all  I 
have  above  advanced  in  regard  to  the  be- 
wilderment and  confusion  of  thought 
which  would  befall  us,  the  distraction  of 
our  faculties  from  the  common  and  neces- 
sary duties  of  life,  the  disregarded  of  all 
social  proprieties,   and  of  all  our  most 


*Thi8  has  special  allasion  to  John  M. 
Spear's  cantrips  in  1857,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
which  men  and  wvmen  sat  together  in  puris 
naiuralibu4.  Cutty  Sark,  in  Tarn  O'Shanter, 
was  modesty  to  this.    ^^ 


sacred  standards  of  earthly  right  and  vir- 
tue, into  which  we  would  be  hurried,  were 
we,  as  yet  creatures  in  the  flesh,  and  the 
subjects  of  physical  laws,  and  physical 
organizations,  to  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
tiguity of  sight  and  sense  with  the  unseen 
world  of  spirits. 

Rely  on  it,  my  reader,  that  we  are  bet- 
ter as  we  are;  shut  in  within  our  own 
earthly  domain,  oar  attention  confined  to 
its  labors,  and  duties,  and  delights,  by  the 
inscrutable  veil  which  separates  as  from 
the  realm  for  which  we  are  preparing. 
That  veil,  for  our  sakes  and  for  our  satia- 
faction,  has  been  lifted  once,  by  the  august 
hand  of  the  Son  of  God.  When  he  as- 
cended into  heaven,  he  dropped  it  upon 
our  mortal  sight  forever. — for  wise  and 
prudent  reasons  we  may  be  sure.  It  will 
be  lifted  once  again  for  us,  but  only  when 
death  conducts  us  beneath  it,  and  when 
the  interests*  of  this  life  cease  to  have  claim 
upon  us.  Let  us  be  content  in  reference 
to  all  beyond,  **to  walk  here  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight."  So  even  the  miraculously 
enlightened  Paul  admonishes  us. 

That  we  should  wish  to  burst  at  times, 
the  barrier  between  our  world  and  God's 
is  natural ;  for,  present  denizens  of  the 
one,  we  are  destined  heirs  of  the  other, 
and  the  instincts  of  our  inheritance  will 
sometimes  stir  within  us.  But  to  this 
desire,  God  has  granted  one  answer,  de- 
signed to  be  sufficient  for  all  time,  and 
for  all  who  believe  in  the  earthly  life  of 
his  Son.  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,"  that  Son  himself  assures  us.  And 
we  may  be  certain  that  any  Christian  man, 
who  itches  for  aught  beyond  the  de- 
monstration of  His  Resurrection  for  a 
proof  of  future  being,  is  feeble  of  faith 
in  **the  bringing  again  from  the  dead 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.*' 

When,  then,  tempted  to  desire  a  fresh 
and  present  revelation  of  the  unseen 
world,  let  us  remember  how  God  has  al- 
ready  provided  for  our  wish;  and,  re- 
pressing all  morbid  cravings,  let  us  sit 
down  and  read  quietly  the  xxviii.  chap, 
of  Matthew  and  the  xx.,  and  xxi.'  of 
John,  which  relate  the  resurrection  of  onr 
Lord.  And  as  our  faith,  quickens,  and 
the  scene  and  circumstances  grow  real  be- 
fore us, — as  we  see  him  in  the   dusk  of 
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morning,  discovering  himself  to  the  Mag- 
dalene, as  we  walk  with  him  to  Emmaue, 
till  our  hearts  burn  within  us  by  the 
way,  or  as  with  Thomas,  beholding  the 
prints  of  the  nails  in  his  hands  and  his 
side,  our  foolish  doubts  vanish  in  a  gush 
.  of  triumphant  faith, — we  shall  be  well 
satisfied  that  we  need  no  further  dis- 
closure of  heaven's  secrets  than  the  vision 
Christ  has  given  us.  Well  for  us,  too, 
if  we  remember  the  inference,  and  heed 
the  warning  it  gives  us,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  feel  a  desire  grow  upon  us 
for  visions,  and  communications  from 
other  spirits  than  his  Holy  Spirit,  he  is 
becoming  insufficient  for  us.  and  our 
faith  in  him  and  his  resurrection,  and  the 
redemption  he  has  wrought  for  us,  is 
weakening  and  departing.  At  such  times, 
let  us  turn  steadfastly  to  him,  and  look 
on  him,  and  listen  to  him  as  he  speaks 
to  us,  as  to  Martha,  *'  I  am  the  Eesur- 
rtjction  and  the  Life  ;  he  who  believeth 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall 
he  live  ;  and  he  who  liveth  and  believeth 
Bhall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this'i^" 
ChtirlestowUf  Mass, 


THE  SYMPATHIES  OF  THE  HEART. 

How  much,  how  very  much  of  human 
life,  its  many  disquietudes,  its  heartfelt 
Bufferings  and  wearying  cares,  may  be 
learned  from  the  faces  and  casual  remarks 
of  the  wayfarers  in  a  great  city.  Often  a 
sigh  is  breathed  into  our  very  ear  by  some 
burdened  heart,  unconscious  that  it  had 
thus  betrayed  its  sorrows;  and  we  are 
startled  at  hearing  some  low  word  of  re- 
gret, or  tone  of  entreaty  from  the  lips  of 
those  whose  garments  might  otherwise 
have  brushed  by  us  with  no  word  of  com- 
ment ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  slightest  key 
presented  revealing  another  heart,  than 
our  sympathies  start  at  the  touch ;  we  look 
back,  perhaps  turn,  that  we  may  get  a 
sight  of  the  face  whose  heart  has  thus 
been,  as  it  were,  made  known  unto  us. 
We  speak  here  only  of  the  profounder 
feelings  of  the  human  bosom,  lying  too 
deep  for  tears,  and  far,  far  too  deep  for 
smiles ;  there  where  deep  calleth  unto 
deep,  in  the  recesses  of  that  book  of  mys- 
teries, the  human  souL 


If  we  are  in  a  cheerful  mood,  the  sight 
of  another  face  beaming  with  smiles,  or 
simply  tranquil — that  holiest  of  all  states 
of  the  mind — ^is  welcomed  by  us  wit  i  a 
kindred  feeling  of  pleasure.  Even  when 
sad  of  heart  ourselves,  if  affliction  have 
not  made  a  Marah  of  bitterness  within  us, 
we  witness  the  sight  of  cheerfulness  in 
others  with  a  gentle  benevolence,  giving 
thanks  that  the  light  of  the  great  and 
beautiful  earth  is  not  darkened  to  every 
eye ;  but  a  sad  face,  one  that  beareth  the 
superscription  of  sorrow — the  still,  soul- 
speaking  traces  of  endurance — awakens 
our  holiest  interest,  our  heart  goeth  out  in 
compassion,  and  we  would  fain  whisper  the 
language  of  condolence  Most  sweet  and 
blessed  is  this  ordination  of  the  Divine 
will,  that  in  a  world  like  this,  where  joy  is 
but  the  oasin  in  the  great  desert  of  suffer- 
ing, heart  should  thus  beat  responsive  to 
heart  in  its  utterance  of  distress  j  that  its 
going  forth  should  be  more  prompt  at  the 
great  call  of  weariness  and  grief  than  mirth 
and  gladness.  Yet  let  no  one  believe  his 
heart  to  be  right  who  curls  the  lip  in  scorn 
or  discontent  when  a  glad  face  appealeth 
to  his  own.  No,  no,  whatever  be  our  own 
lot,  let  us  rejoice  with  those  that  do  re- 
joice, and  the  more  that  such  are  in  the 
world,  keeping  our  souls  fresh  with  the 
dew  of  youth. 


HELPI 

BT  LILLY  WATEB8. 

God  !  I  walk  a  stormy  eea, 
Where  the  waves  of  anguish  roll 
Fierceb  o'er  my  struggling  soul — 
Reach  thy  hand  and  succour  me  I 

Madly  dfsh  the  waves  of  sin 
Round  my  wailing,  shrieking  heart. 
Renting  me  from  Hope  apart; 
Father  !  reach  and  draw  me  in! 

O,  I  faint,  T  sink,  I  die. 
And  can  never  make  the  land! 
Reach,  Divine,  thy  savinsr  hand  I 
Lo  !  at  thy  feet  secure  I  lie  ! 


One  half  the  amount  of  physical  and 
mental  labor  now  performed  by  mankind, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  (if  properly  ad- 
justed) to  feed  and  clothe  all,  sumptuous- 
ly. The  cause  why  it  is  not  so, — too 
much  finery  and  luxuries. 
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Must  the  present  number  of  the  Repository 
oome  out  under  the  same  auspices  as  did  the 
last  T  We  fear  that  it  may,  and  therefore  we 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  begin  our  pre- 
paration betimes.  *'  'Tis  the  early  bird  catch- 
es the  worm,  get  up,  get  up,"  said  Curran  to 
his  lazy  son,  as  he  broke  into  his  bed-room  one 
bright  raornins:.  And  **  serves  the  worm  right 
for  bein*  up  afore  the  bird,"  was  the  filial  re- 
ply. Whether  we  shall  catch  the  worm  and 
make  it  serve  our  purpose,  by  our  rathe  at- 
tempt, or  rather  —  positive  rathe,  comparative 
rather,  8uperlativ.e  rathest  —  by  our  precipi- 
tancy, be  ourself  the  worm  gobbled  up  by  cur 
own  rashness,  remains  to  be  tried.  We  have  a 
shrewd  apprehension  that  the  latter  alternative 
will  be  our  fate. 

But,  the  Editress,  still  under  the  depression 
of  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  he,  whom  we  ex- 
pected to  stand  as  her  sponsor  for  this  month, 
overwhelmed  with  other  cares  unfitting  him  for 
a  work  he  could  have  achieved  so  much  better 
than  we,  and  called  on  suddenly  to  try  our 
hand  once  again,  on  a  magazine  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  favorite  with  us,  among  our  De- 
nominational Periodicals,  we  would  deserve  to 
have  any  spurs  we  have  ever  won,  hacked  from 
onr  heels,  an'  we  came  not  to  the  rescue,  for  a 
lady  and  a  friend,  even  though  we  do  as  we 
dread  we  shall,  make  but  a  lubberly  fight  of 
it,  as  a  substituje  for  what  would  doubtless 
have  been  a  bright  success  in  thehands  of  either 
of  our  principals.  Even  yet  our  brother  knight 
may  appear  on  the  field,  when  that  mortal  an- 
tagonist Time,  in  the  form  and  armor  of  Month 
December,  shall  ring  his  challenge  for  him  to 
don  hid  mail,  and  do  his  devoir  as  doughty 
champion  should.  And  gladly  then,  shall  we 
retire  from  the  lists,  take  place  among  the  on 
lookers,  enjoy  the  onset,  and  cry,  **good 
lance,"  "brave  sword,"  with  the  lustiest 
throats  in  the  crowd,  at  the  thrust  of  wit,  the 
eut  of  criticism,  or  the  headlong  rush  of  Truth, 
on  moral  or  religious  Wrong,  with  which,  in 


the  article  that  shall  then  take  the  place  of  this> 
he  will  exhilarate  the  observers.  Meanwhile 
we  prepare  for  the  worst  that  may  befall  to 
ourselves  and  them,  and,  as  says  old  Chaucer, 
•*  make  at  least  a  countenance  to  werk." 

And  what  shall  it  be  about  T  A  well-a-day* 
the  reader  ns  he  reaches  this  point,  knowh  uU 
as  well  as  we,  for  we  are  utterly  empty,  and 
all  abroad.  But  the  Month  December  is  impe- 
rious, and  brooks  neither  hteitation  nor  delay. 
So  let  us  e'en  buckle  to  the  duty  of  the  hour, 
and  that,  without  regard  to  the  pleasure  or  the 
labor  that  may  lie  in  it.  So,  there!  there  is  a 
moral  maxim  out  of  which  something  may  be 
made:  that  we  ought,  1.  e.,  that  we  owe  it,  to 
do  our  duly,— what  is  due  to  God  and  right,-— 
because  we  are  due  it,  or  because  it  is  our  du^ 
ty,  and  without  any  thought  of  the  hire  by 
which  God  repays  us  for  it. 

We  remember  how  once,  long  ago,  while  rid- 
ing to  a  preaching  appointment  in  one  of  the 
I  loveliest  regionsof  Canada  West,  we  found  our- 
j  self  quite  unexpectedly  in  the  heart  of  a  scene 
'  Of  quiet  natural  beauty.     We  drew  rein,  and 
[  gazed  with  a  delight  the  fresher,  that  we  had 
not  till  that  very  moment,  observed  the  charms 
of  the  locality,    We  had  passed  and  repassed 
the  spot  in  many  a  ride  before.    But  we  had 
either  never  beheld  it  in  a  frame  of  mind  so  re- 
ceptive of  nature's  loveliness,  or  there  really 
was  at  that  time  a  happier  combination  about 
it  of  all  the  elements  of  beautifiil  landscape 
than  we  had  ever  previously  beheld  there. 

Slopinc:  uplands  retreated  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left,  from  the  road  we  were  travelling* 
On  the  one  side  they  were  green  with  cultivat- 
ed verdure,  shaven  and  smooth  as  an  English 
park,  and  on  the  nearest  lawn,  a  party  of 
cricketers  were  busy  in  white  shirts  snd  trow- 
sers,  at  their  lively  game.  And  on  the  other 
side,  along  belt  of  woodland  curved  along  the 
windings  of  a  brook,  now  hiding  its  waters,  and 
now,  by  gaps,  disclosing  them,  glittering 
through  the  twinkling  ibliagein  the  yellow 
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light  of  the  level  sun;  while  a  warm  June  sky 
Just  &intly  adusk  with  early  gloaming,  lay 
softly  over  all. 

Wiih  excited  anticipations  cf  a  repetition  of 
my  pleasure,  a  few  weeks  afterwards  I  return- 
ed to  the  spot.  (Thou  editorial  wb,  avaunt, 
and  cumber  me  no  longer.)  But  the  spirit  o^ 
the  former  loveliness  had  fleeted,  and  I  looked 
on  a  very  common-place  landscape.  Perhaps 
the  change  was  caused  by  some  less  fortunate 
blending  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  other 
earthy  and  skyey  influences  which  minister  to 
the  beiuty  of  the  works  of  God;  or  perhaps 
there  was  wanting  in  me  at  the  time, 

'<  The  freshness  of  the  heart  that  falls  like  dew, 
1A.nd  out  of  all  the  lovely  thiugs  we  see, 
Kvokes  emotions  beautiful  and  new. 
Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o*  the  bee: 
Think'st   thou  the  honey  with  those  ol^jects 

grew? 
Alas»  'twas  not  in  them,  but,  in  thy  power. 
To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower." 

At  any  rate  the  charm  was  vanished,  and  I 
coDned  this  lesson  to  myself  as  I  trotted  disap- 
IK)inted  home:  let  me  quietly  pursue  the  road 
of  duty,  doing  what  good  I  can,  thinking  of  no 
reward,  expecting  no  payment,  and  many  an 
unsought  joy  will  surprise  me  by  the  way. 
But  let  me  look  for  recompense,  and  prepare 
for  it,  each  time  I  speak  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  a  struggler,  or  do  a  deed  of  mercy  to 
an  unfortunate,  and  much  of  the  merit,  and  all 
of  the  pleasure  of  my  goodness  will  evaporate. 
Do  your  act  of  virtue  or  of  kindness,  without 
the  backing  of  any  mercenary  thought  of  re- 
compense, 1  pray  you.  If  you  do,  you  y^\l^ 
have  all  the  enjoyment  of  it.  But  if  you  stop 
to  reinforce  yourself  by  the  thought  of  the  en- 
ji)yment,  you  will  lose  it  alL 

Love  and  practice  virtue,  said  the  Philoso- 
pher of  the  Garden,  for  happiness  resides  in 
virtue.  Love  and  practise  it,  said  the  Sage  of 
the  Porch,  for  it  is  in  itself,  ri&ht,  and  good, 
and  best.  And,  paradox  as  it  seems,  by  fol- 
lowing the  counsel  of  Zeno,  we  secure  as  an 
end,  that  which  Epicurus  would  have  us  use 
as  our  motive,  while  by  taking  his  advice,  we 
lose  it.  No  man  ever  yet  tried  to  be  good  in 
order  to  be  happy,  and  became  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  But  no  man  who  has  ever  per- 
sistently exerted  himself  to  be  good  for  the 
lake  of  goodness,  has  ever  tailed:— yes,  perhaps 
he  has,  of  happiness,  oh,  yes,  many  guod  men 
have  tailed  of  that,  —  but  never  of  something 
better  than  that  — of  Peace.  Happiness  was 
the  highest  word  of  the  sensuous,  volatile»sabtle, 


beautiful,  joyous  Greek,  the  human  epitome  of 
earthly  intellect  and  earthly  love.  But  the 
deepest  word  of  the  grave  and  devout  Hebrew, 
the  man  of  heavenly  thought  and  spiritual  life, 
was  Peace.  "  May  you  be  happy,"  waa  the 
kindest  wish  of  the  one.  But  the  thoughtful 
statement  of  the  other  is,  "  Great  peace  have 
they  who  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  offend 
them.'*  It  was  on  the  saddest  eve  of  his  sad 
life,  that  the  Man  of  Sorrows  said  to  his  disci- 
ples. *•  Peace  I  leave  with  you;  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you;  not  as  the  world  giveih,  (happineas 
or  pi  asure)  give  I  unto  you." 

Even  when  baffled  of  happiness,  the  good 
man  has  a  sure  inheritance  in  Peace.  Yet  or- 
dinarily, he  is  surer  even  of  happiness  than  the 
ungodly.  But  then  he  must  not  try  to  be  good 
for  the  sake  of  happiness,  at  least  for  the  sake 
of  his  own ;  for  so ,  will  he  never  be  either  good 
or  happy. 

Did  you  ever  plan  a  pleasure  party,  a  Sun- 
day School  pic-nic  say,  weeks  beforehand,  and 
with  every  preparation  and  appliance  ready, 
wait  impatiently  for  the  day  ?  And  when  it 
came,  have  you  not  sometimes  gone  out  only 
to  meet  annoyance  and  vexation,  and  returned 
fretted  and  jaded,  and  depressed  at  heart,  as  if 
you  had  committed  seme  great  fault?  Well, 
you  have.  For  you  expected  enjoyment,  and  to 
do  that,  is  almost  certainly  to  insure  disap- 
pointment ;  because  you  are  thinking  of  pleas- 
ure for  yourself.  It  was  you  who  were  to  be 
happy,  you  thought.  You  were  resolved  to 
seek  enjoyment;  and  if  you  thought  of 
that  of  others,  it  was  but  as  something  that 
would  heighten  yours.  Had  you  gone  cheer- 
fully to  work  to  make  them  happy,  and  subor- 
dinated yourself  to  make  the  day  pass  pleas- 
antly to  them,  it  would  have  passed  pleasantly 
to  you. 

And  so  in  daily  life;  let  us  seek  our  own 
gratification  chiefly,  and  we  are  sure  to  lose  it. 
But  let  us  try  to  make  and  increase  that  of  oth- 
ers, doing  good  for  good*ssake,  i.  e.,  for  God^s 
sake,  in  Christ*s  words,  '*  lending,  hoping  for 
nothing  again;"  and,  looking  for  no  reward, 
we  shall  be  abundantly  rewarded.  Beneficent- 
ly has  God  so  made  us,  that  in  seeking  other*8 
happiness  we  find  our  own,  whereas,  in  striv 
ing  for  our  own,  we  lose  the  glow,  and  sparkle 
that  gives  all  its  freshness  and  exhilaration  to 
enjoyment. 

And  now  let  us  vary  our  strain,  as,  at  the 
Table  we  are  privileged  to  do.  How  singular 
are  poetical  coincidences.  There  was  a  fellow 
at  the  court  of  Augustus,  who,  having  learned 
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the  Eneid  by  rote,  proclaimed  himself  its  ai%- 
thor;  and,  to  the  amaxement  of  Virgil,  proTed 
his  claim,  by  reciting  the  whole  poem,  line  for 
line,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
true  author. 

Longfellow  may  thank  his  stars  that  Dr. 
King,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  has  been  safe  and 
snug  under  his  flat  stone  for  over  two  hundred 
years.  Could  he  come  back  again,  though 
eTen  in  the  faint  outlines  of  a  photograph,  as 
some  dead  folks  are  said  by  sundry  of  our  rev- 
erend brethren  to  be  doing  e*en  now  in  Boston, 
for  the  edification  of  the  curious,  well  might 
our  modem  poet  apostrophiie  him,  as  Macbeth, 
Banquo: 

*'  Thou  cans*t  not  say  I  did  it;  never  shake 
Thy  gory  lociis  at  lue.*' 

For  though  I  do  not  believe  that  Longfellow 
"did  it,"  there  is  yet  similarity  sutticiently 
Btrikit  g  between  a  famous  stanza  of  the  mod- 
ern, and  one,  I  think,  if  possible,  finer  still,  of 
the  ancient,  to  justify  our  American  poet's 
sensitiveness  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  if  the 
bishop *s  ghost  could  confront  him. 

Thus  sings  the  author  of  Evangeline,  that 
purest  and  tenderest  ofispring  of  the  American 
muse: 

**  Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  ouv  beorts,  though  dtout  uud  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums  are  beating, 
I'unerol  marohes  to  the  grave.  ** 

And  thus  the  bishop: 

**  But  hark!  my  pulse,  like  a  soft  drum, 
Beats  my  approach,  tells  thee  1  come ; 
But  slow  however  my  marches  be, 
1  shall  at  lost,  sit  down  by  thee.** 

Pour  changer  le  tvjtt.  In  a  churchyard  in 
Biddeford,  Devonshire,  we  find  the  following 
touching  epitaph  on  the  tombstone  of  a  young 
girl,  snatched  away  by  death,  fiom  the  brink 
of  perhaps  the  lesser  evil,~matrimony. 

•*  The  wedding  day  appointed  was. 
And  wedding  clotues  provided, 
But  when  the  wedding  day  arrived, 
£5he  sickened  and  she  die  did. " 

Was  it  not  vexatious,  not  only  th&t  she  should 
die,  but  that  the  cost  of  the  wedding  clothes 
should  be  wasted  T  The  poet  is  evidently  al- 
most as  much  annoyed  at  their  loss  as  at  hers. 
I^  reminds  me  of  an  old  Scottish  lady  of  penu- 
rious habits,  who  had  "  burst  her  girths,*'  as 
we  say  in  Scotland,  or  in  America,  who  had 
broke  out  of  the  bonds  of  her  usual  closeness. 


and  had  dared  to  invite  a  company  to  tea.  At 
the  tea-table  she  was  fretfully  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  her  guests,  and  one  of  them,  anxious 
to  soothe  her,  besought  hel*  not  to  put  herself 
to  so  much  trouble.  Then  the  cark  explained 
itself  in  her  impatient  reply.  "Oh,  it's  no*  the 
trouble  I  mind,  it's  the  expense! "  And  she 
recalls  that  other  desolate  widow  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fife,  as  its  denizens  style  Fifesbire,  who 
was  lamenting  her  successive  loeses  at  the  close 
of  a  black  year.  **  First  there  was  Robbie, 
puir  laddie,  that  de'ed  o'  the  chicken  cough, 
and  then  Jennie  dwined  away  wi*  the  measles, 
and  then  the  gudeman  himsel',  oh,  me,  and 
now,  Hawkie,  the  cow,  she  maun  dee  on  tap  o* 
a' ;  but  to  be  sure,  I  gat  sixteen  shillings  for 
htr  hide,  though." 

One  epitaph  more  from  a  churchward  at 
Manchester,  is  too  admirable  to  be  omitted. 

'•  Sacred  to  the  memory 
Of  Miss  Martha  Quynne, 
Who  was  so  very  pure  within. 
She  burst  the  outward  shell  of  sin. 
And  hatched  herself  a  cherubim.*' 

Was  not  that  a  rare  egg  T  But  if,  according  to 
the  theories  of  certain  philosophers,*  man  is  de- 
veloped from  an  oyster,  why  should  not  cher- 
ubs come  of  eggs ! 

1  would  fain  spare  you,  reader,  but  I  cannot 
resist  this  graphic  description  of  a  Fourth  of 
July  orator,  on  which  I  have  just  stumbled. 

"With  eye  of  fire,  msjestical  he  rose. 
And  spoke  divinely ,  through  his  double-barrel- 
ed nose.'* 

And  that  reminds  me,  by  what  association 
of  ideas  I  cannot  tell,  of  the  Irish  Uwyer,  who, 
in  pleading  for  a  client,  thought  he  discerned 
in  the  eye  and  manner  of  his  opponent  advo- 
cate, a  design  to  take  advantage  of  an  incau- 
tious admission  of  his  own.  With  chest  ex- 
panded, and  head  thrown  back  defiantly,  and 
with  6haking  finger  at  his  antagonist,  in  a  rich 
confusion  of  metaphor,  characteristic  of  the 
land  of  bulls,  he  thus  admouished  him  that  his 
intent  was  anticipated,  and  would  be  barred: 
"  I  smell  a  rat;  'tis  brewing  in  the  storm;  but 
I  shall  nip  it  in  the  bud." 

And  now  shift  we  to  yet  another  theme  whose 
key-note  thought  shall  be  my  Sunday  School, 
its  teachers,  and  my  good  brother,  its  fiEiithful 
superintendent. 

I  have  jufct  returned  from  a  rehearsal  of 
some  new  hymns  they  are  learning  for  a  Sun< 

♦  Vide  "  Vwtiges  of  the  Creation." 
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day  school  concert  next  Lord's  Day  evening. 
What  are  operas  anji  oratorios,  with  **  their  in- 
tricacies of  laborious  song,"  to  straitis  like 
these?  The  cultirated  voices  of  adult  singers 
please  better,  doubtless,  the  cultivated  ear;  but 
there  is  something  in  the  voices  of  children 
when  they  join  by  scores  or  hundreds  in  a  sa- 
cred song,  and  when  they  sing  with  expression 
of  the  feeling;  of  the  song,  that  "dirls**  upon 
the  heart,  and  swells  it  into  the  throat,  while 
devotion  floods  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  God  and 
Christ,  of  childish  innocence  and  heavenly  love, 
till  we  feel  for  the  time,  as  pure  as  we  fancy  them 
to  be,  and  •*  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.*' 
I  know  not  how  it  is  with  others,  but  the 
Bonjr  of  a  multitude  of  children,  when  they  sing 
as  did  mine  to-night,  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
of  the  suffering  Man  of  Sorrows,  or  of  the 
Christ  of  glory,  comes  upon  me  with  a  rush  of 
sound,  lihrill,  yet  full,  artless,  yet  with  a  charm 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  a  blending  of  the  war- 
bling of  the  throats  of  thrushes,  for  they  are 
innocent— with  the  blasts  of  the  clarions  of  the 
cherubim,— for  they  are  heaven's  children,  in- 
fant faces  lifted  upon  angel's  wings.  As  I  lis- 
tened to  them  to-night,  as  I  threw  in  my  voice 
with  theirs,  I  felt  as  glad  and  good,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  as  they;  and  I  caught  myself  say- 
ing after  Jesus,  *'  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

I  do  not  know  that  with  that  incident  in  his 
life  unrecorded,  we  should  have  felt  the  want 
of  it;  but  surely  now  that  it  is  given  to  us 
there,  we  do  feel  as  if  something  would  have 
been  lacking  in  his  sympathies  with  our  whole 
humanity,  if  he  had  not  thus  been  put  into  af- 
fectionate ccfnnexion  with  the  gentlest  and  the 
tenderest  part  of  it,  the  "  young  children," 
whom  •*  he  took  up  in  his  arms,"  and  **  put 
his  hands  on  them,  and  blessed  them."  Aye,  I 
sometimes  think  that  there  will  be  a  want  in 
heaven,  no  human  children  there.  And  to  fill 
their  places,  I  do  hope  that  'the  cherubs  are 
no  fictions  of  the  painter's  fancy,  but  real  in- 
spirations of  his  soul,  and  that  we  shall  have 
their  sunny  faces,  forever  young,  forever  flash- 
ing round  us,  as  on  gleamjng  wings  they  carry 
to  and  fro,  through  all  the  heavens,  the  lighter 
messages  of  God,  glad  and  bounding  on  their 
errands  through  the  everlasting  light,  as  our 
children  in  their  gladdest  play,  —  those  infant 
Heads  of  glory,  those  children  of  the  Angels. 

Good  reader,  what  1  have  written  above  is 
no  longer  mine  alone,  but  ours  now.  And 
having  tried  to  be  moral  and  didactive  in  our 
first  part,  slightly  antiqaarian  and  inquisitive 


in  our  second,  having  had  a  little  fun  in  our 
third,  not  I  trust  **  beyond  the  limits  of  becom- 
ing mirth,!'  and  having  begun  and  closed  this 
Sunday  night  with  a  thought  or  two  about  our 
Sunday  School  children,  not  unfit  in  str^n, 
howe'er  expressed,  for  a  minister  to  write  on 
the  evening  of  a  day  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all 
who  list,  to  read, 

Onr  work  is  done,  I  have  no  more  to  tell, 
And  so  God  love  us  all,  and  Fare  ye  weU. 

EXTRACTS. 
We  have  lately  been  reading  some  "letters 
from  camp,"  which  have  interested  us  very 
deeply.  They  are  not,  however,  from  a  camp 
of  '61  or  '62,  but  date  as  far  back  as  17W,  a 
time  when  the  war-clouds  which  burst  over  our 
country  in  1812  were  beginning  to  loom  up  in 
ominous  shadows.  They  were  written  by  CoL 
W.  S.  Smith,  and  are  addressed  to  his  wife,  who 
was  the  only  daughter  of  the  second  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  think  the  Colonel 
must  have  been  a  model  oflScer  and  understood 
mankind— soldier-kind,  perhaps  we  should  say, 
remarkably  well.  From  a  letter  dated  Union 
Camp,  Nov.  24th,  he  writ^: 

**  You  say  you  often  think  of  me,  enduring, 
as  I  must,  many  hardships  and  inconveniences; 
they  are,  however,  hardships  and  inconvenien- 
ces which  scarce  deserve  regard,  relating  only 
to  the  person;  the  pains  which  really  inoom 
mode,  are  in  the  mind,  occasioned  by  delays  in 
the  supply  of  the  necessary  materials.  I  have 
been  so  annoyed  by  drones,  that  I  have  assum- 
ed the  command  of  everything;  contractors, 
burners  of  brick,  venders  of  boards,  and  all  the 
horses  and  wagons  in  the  country,  and  ha^e 
given  a  new  spring  and  turn  to  all  our  gloomy 
prospects.  My  troops  will  all  be  covered;  their 
houses  are  built,  and  most  of  their  chimneys 
rise  above  the  roof,  so  that  if  the  storms  do- 
come  severely,  they  can  go  to  cover.  The  offi- 
cers are  now  busied  about  theirs,  and  many  are 
in  considerable  forwardness.  For  my  own,  I 
laid  the  first  beam  yesterday,  at  noon;  if  I  am 
able  to  strike  my  tent  the  second  week  in  De- 
cember, I  shall  be  content;  but  I  will  not  go 
into  a  house  before  the  troops  are  all  comforta- 
bly cantoned.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  I  shall  not 
suffer.  I  am  above  what  the  world  calls  suffer- 
ing; I  am  a  stranger  to  that  state  of  mind 
which  accompanies  or  occasions  the  sufferings 
in  others.  No  officer,  or  scAdier,  or  even  any 
of  the  inhabitants,  dare  say  it's  cold  in  camp 
A  laughable  circumstance  occurred  the  other 
morning,  just  after  the  beating  of  the  reveille 
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drum,  when  the  snrikce  of  the  earth  was  cov- 
ered with  a  strong  frost,  I  was  walking  to  the 
huts  when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  countryman 
who  had  brought  poultry  to  market;  he  com- 
municated his  errand,  and  said,  rubbing  his 
hands  and  his  teeth  chattering,  *'  *tis  a  plaguey 
sharp  morning.  Colonel;  *tis  terribly  cold." 
•*  Are  you  cold,  my  friend?"  "yes,  very.'* 
**  Here,  sergeant  of  the  guard,  take  this  Ariend 
of  mine,  put  him  by  the  guard  fire,  put  a  sen- 
tinel over  him,  turn  him,  but  don*t  baste  him, 
until  he  is  about  half  roasted;  for  no  man  must 
be  cold  in  this  camp.  And  every  man  hereaf- 
ter, who  imagines  himself  so,  and  presumes  to 
express  it,  must  be  roasted;  for  it  is  a  fine, 
pleasant  morning,  and  the  weather  will  con- 
tinue fine  until  our  huts  are  built. '  The  coun- 
tryman had  not  long  been  by  the  fire  before  he 
began  to  beg.  I  kept  near:  at  length  he  called 
to  me,  '  For  goodness*  sake,  Colonel,  let  me 
go,  theyUl  roast  me!  Forgive  me  this  time, 
and  if  I'm  half  froze  to  death  Pll  never  say  it's 
cold,  when  Pm  in  camp  again.'  I  let  him  off 
in  a  perspiration.  It  is  now  fine  fiin  for  the 
soldiers;  if  any  of  them  happens  to  say  it's 
cold,  his  comrades  take  him,  neck  and  heels, 
and  carry  him  to  the  fire,  and  amuse  them- 
selves muc^  with  this  trifle.  Let  it  be  ever  so 
sharp,  the  soldier's  say,  *  It's  a  beautiful,  fine 
day,  huzza!  * " 

.  .  .  **  Ifind  no  difficulty  in  introducing  and 
supporting  discipline,  llie  brigade  will  be 
ready  to  meet  a  legion  of  devils  on  horseback, 
whenever  the  order  is  given,  and  are  now  dis- 
posed to  do  evezything  I  choose  to  order,-  or 
even  look  as  if  I  wish  to  have  it  done.  The 
real  dignity  of  military  command  shall  never 
be  tarnished  in  my  hands.  I  will  preserve  it 
pure  and  unblemished  for  my  country's  glory, 
which  must  and  will  shine  resplendent  in  arms, 
should  circumstances  ofier. 

. .  .  *'  I  am  totally  absorbed  in  military  busi- 
ness and  instruction;  I  have  not  been  out  of 
the  cantonment  for  sixteen  days.  We  are  all  in 
harmony  and  good  humor  —our  camp  is  a  mil- 
itary paradise;  if  I  look,  they  are  solicitous  to 
understand  it— if  I  speak,  they  jump  to  exe- 
cute; in  short,  they  are  all  obedience,  and  I  am 
%nore  placidly  and  elegantly  serene,  than  ever 
you  saw  me;  I  think  sometimes,  if  you  could 
but  remark  me  through  the  day,  you  would  be 
half  in  love  with  me  by  tea-time!  You  laugh, 
I  know,  at  my  military  enthusiasm;  laugh  on. 
I  really  feel,  sometmiea,  as  if  I  could  "  play  at 
bowls  with  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  frighten 
the  world  with  eclipses." 


.  .  .  *'  The  troops  bear  the  cold  well,  and 
seem  to  be  buoyed  above  the  frost;  for  they 
say,  look  at  the  Colonel,  he  never  goes  to  a 
fire,  and  why  should  we  complain  T  In  short, 
they  are  ready  to  undergo  *  the  toils  of  war, 
and  bear  the  hardships  that  their  leader  bears  ;^ 
who  cannot,  however  hard  the  struggle  may 
be  between  duty  and  love,  leave  them  to  freeze 
or  burn  without  him." 

.  .  .  Here  is  some  good  philosophy  from  the 
soldier's  pen.  **  There  are  a  great  many  crofe  - 
grained  things  in  the  affairs  of  this  lif^,  my 
dear,  which  must  be  borne  up  against,  with 
firmness;  and  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  con- 
sider what  a  variety  of  character  it  necessarily; 
takes  to  compose  a  world,  with  the  aid  of  a  lit^ 
tie  philosophy,  we  may  rise  superior  to  most 
of  the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  at  least,  not 
permit  them  too  pointedly  to  inteifere  with 
that  negative,  if  not  positive  happiness  which 
depei:ds  greatly  upon  ourselves,  and  the  prop- 
er organization  of  our  own  minds." 

Here  writes  the  Christian  father.  "  Never 
tell  me  my  dear  baby  is  sick ;  if  you  were  to 
write  me  she  was  dead,  1  could  bear  it:  for  I 
bow  with  reveience  to  the  final  decisions  of  a 
wise  and  overruling  Providence,  but  when  I 
think  she  is  in  pain,  and  that  my  assiduities  as 
a  parent,  might  relieve  her  from  a  pang,  I  am 
tortured  that  I  cannot  fly  to  give  her  a  momen- 
tary comfort  in  the  lap  of  affection  and  paren- 
tal ten  ierness." 

But  I  am  taking  too  much  room.  As  I  close 
the  book,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  thril- 
ling interest  that  will,  sixty  years  hence,  attach 
to  those  letters  from  Union  Camps,  which  have 
gone  hither  and  thither,  through  the  past  year 
of  trial.  What  records  of  hardships  borne 
witho**t  a  murmur,  of  sufferings  endured  with 
scarcely  a  groan,  of  duties  fulfilled  without  a 
momentary  quail,  of  dreary  pickets,  of  lonely 
beats,  of  forced  marches,  of  battles  by  land  and 
by  water,  of  sad  defeats  and  glorious  victories! 
We  are  making  history  fast  now,  and  history 
too,  that  the  generations  to  come,  will  read 
with  tearful  eyes  and  throbbing  hearts.  God 
grant  that  its  last  page  may  be  clear  ftt)m 
blot!  0.  A.  8. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  effectually  or  joj  fully 
as  when  all  its  powers  and  affections  conspire: 
as  when  thought  and  feeling,  reason  and  sensi- 
bility are  called  forth  together,  by  one  great 
and  kindling  object  It  will  never  devote  itself 
to  God  with  its  whole  energy,  whilbt  its  guiding 
faculty  sees  him  a  being  to  shock  and  confound 
it»— CAanniny. 
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Lectures  on  Moral  Science ;  delivered  before 
the  Lowell  Institate,  Boston.  By  Mark  Hop- 
kins, D.  D.,  LL.D.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lin- 
eoln,  1862. 

The  Lowell  Lectnres,  now  so  popnlar  in  this 
city,  were  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1839- 
40.  They  derive  their  name  from  &(r.  John 
Lowell,  Jr.,  the  originator  and  founder  of  the 
pUn*  In  the  will  of  Mr.  Lowell  provision  was 
made  **  fur  the  establishment  of  reji^lar  cours- 
es of  public  lectures,  upon  the  most  important 
branches  of  natural  and  moral  science,  to  be 
annually   delivered  in  the  city  of   Boston." 

The  bequest  for  this  noble  and  generous  pur- 
pose amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty thouBand  dollars;  thus  making  the  system 
at  once  permanent  and  eelf-sustaining.  The 
lectures  are  delivered  gratuitously  to  all  who 
choose  to  attend  them,  the  compensation  pro- 
vided by  the  bequest  being  sufficient,  not  only 
to  command  the  highest  talent  in  the  country, 
but  also  to  reward  the  lecturers  for  the  most 
thorough  and  elaborate  preparation  of  their 
course. 

The  lectures  comprising  this  volume,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  were  delivered  before 
the  Institute,  during  the  winter  of  1861-2. 
These  are  twelve  in  number,  and  all  evince  the 
most  careful  preparation.  They  are  lectures 
for  tcholartf  although,  as  the  author  tells  us 
in  his  summary,  the  course  of  thought  passed 
over,  is  one,  in  itself,  entirely  simple.  The  in- 
troductory lecture  treats  of  the  two  classes  of 
sciences—  physical  and  moral  —  their  relation, 
progress  and  importance.  Defining  these  two 
classes,  the  author  says,  *<  one  respects  the 
sources  of  that  light  which  is  from  without,  the 
other  of  that  which  is  within.'*  In  the  second 
lecture,  he  lays  the  foundation  of  his  work  in 
these  three  questions:— 1st.  What  ought  man 
to  do?  2d,  Why  ifught  he  to  do  it  ?  and  3d.  How 
ought  he  to  doit?  •*  Whoever  *'  says  the  au- 
thor, "can  answer  in  all  cases,  these  three 
questions,  has  mastered  the  science  of  morals." 
The  chief  aim  and  object  of  these  lectures,  is  to 
answer  these  three  important  questions,  which 
the  doctor  has  dune  in  a  style  which  is  at  once 
interesting  and  instructive.  These  answers 
may  be  summed  up  briefly,  as  follows.  1st 
To  chooie  and  seek  the  end  for  which  Ood  made 
him*  2d.  Becaute  of  the  intrineic  good  there 
it  in  the  end.  This  end  is  to  be  sought,  3d.  By 
the  full  activity  qfall  his  powers  upon  their  ap- 
propriate objects.    We  might  perhaps  dissent 


from  some  of  the  theological  views  of  the  au- 
thor, but,  as  a  whole,  these  lectures  abound 
with  valuable  and  suggestive  thoughts,  which 
none  can  read  without  profit  The  volume  is 
printed  in  the  usual  handsome  style  of  Gould 
&  Lincoln  *8  publications.  b. 

Eyes  and  Ears ;  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecb- 
er.    Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Field,  Boston. 

Instead  of  any  notice  of  our  own,  in  the  tone 
of  which  we  might  possibly  be  biased  by  a  sec- 
tarian feeling,  in  favor  of  one  who  does  a  semi- 
Universalist  work,— though  in  a  fantastic  way 
^among  outsiders,  we  copy  the  words  of  an- 
other, and  a  purely  literary  periodical,  as 
containing  what  we  think  a  very  just  estimate 
of  this  book. 

'*Mr.  Beecher's  book  treats  of  common 
place  themes  of  almost  every  description,  from 
Major-Generals  to  grasshoppers,  discoursing 
of  all  in  a  lively  style,  with  piquant  humor 
and  felicitous  illustration.  The  best  articles 
are  those  which  relate  to  rural  topics,— the  lar- 
bors  and  sports  of  the  country.  In  this  field  of 
thought,  Mr.  Beecher  is  much  more  truthful 
and  pleasant  than  in  the  pulpit  or  forum.  .  .  - 
...  As  a  miscellaneous  writer  on  ordinary 
^ubjects,  he  labors  to  good  advantage,  and  suc- 
ceeds without  giving  offence.  His  pages  dis- 
play wit,  ingenuity,  sprightliness  of  fancy,  and 
accuracy  of  observation .  His  style,  without 
being  elegant,  is  free  and  strong— the  natural 
expression  of  natural  thouzht  In  the  present 
volume,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trash,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  puffery ;  but  mingled 
therewith  are  many  passages  which,  by  their 
spirit  and  humane  tendency,  redeem  the  sur- 
rounding platitudes." 

This,  we  think,  is  a  very  fair  verdict  on  most 
of  what  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  prodacee 
for  the  public.  jl,  Q.  i*. 

The  Altar ;  a    Service-book    for    Sunday 

Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Bartholomew.    180 

pages,  18mo.    Price  ^2  per  dox.    Tompkins 

&  Co.,  Boston. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  services,  the  au- 
thor has  displayed  most  excellent  taste,  and 
given  us  what  we  have  long  needed  —  service 
adapted  to  children.  The  Scripture  selections^ 
are  arranged  in  paragraphs,  to  be  read  either 
by  the  superintendent  alone,  or  alternately  with 
the  scholars.  The  prayers  are  all  original,  of 
the  right  length,  plain  and  simple,  yet  breath- 
ing the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  fiuth.  Each 
hymn  is  set  to  music  especially  adapted  to  chil- 
dren, some  of  which  was  written  expressly  for 
this  book.    We  predict  tor  it  a  rapid  sale. 
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The  little  town  of  —  is  situated  in 
one  of  th«  most  charming  localities  to  be 
found  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  a 
busy,  active,  thriving  place,  A  railroad 
runs  through  it,  ami  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  is  heard  at  all  hours.  Ho- 
tels, warehouses  and  freight  depots,  as 
natural  adjuncts,  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence with  the  magical  celerity  attributed 
to  Jack's  bean  stalk,  in  the  nursery  tales. 
As  the  necessities  of  the  people  increased, 
a  brisk  trade  opened,  competition  has  be- 
come lively,  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
commerce,  and  at  the  present  writing  it  is 
the  general  centrepot  of  a  wealthy  and 
prosperous  section  of  adjacent  country. 
But  these  enterprises  are  of  recent  date, 
and  mark  the  rapid  pace  of  the  people  in 
this  latter  half  of  tlie  nineteenth  century. 
For  in  days  gone,  when  I  counted  one  in 
its  population  of  a  few  hundred  souls,  this 
little  town  was  as  isolated  and  shut  out 
from  the  bustle  and  feverish  activity  that 
marks  the  progress  of  modem  innovations 
and  commerce,  as  though  its  people  were 
the  inhabitants  of  another  planet.  Best- 
ing on  the  bosom  of  a  lonely  valley,  a  low 
range  of  hills,  covered  with  dark  green 
verdure,  in  the  back  ground,  and  a  heavy 
pine  forest  hanging  its  sombre  shadows 
over  the  foreground,  together  with  the 
flowering  vines  and  shade  trees,  that  al- 
most hid  it  from  the  eye  of  the  passing 
traveller,  it  presented  an  equatorial  calm- 
19 


ness  that  would  be  oppressive  to  certain 
temperaments.  Bat  it  was  just  the  spot, 
an  old  voyageur  would  be  likely  to  select, 
wIk)  was  seeking  a  safe  and  quiet  haven 
wherein  to  moor  his  worn  and  battered 
craft;  or  the  business  man,  who,  weary 
with  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  longed  for 
nothing  so  much  as  perfect  rest —  rest  for 
mind,  body  and  soul.  But  it  was  too 
quiet  by  far,  to  gratify  the  aspiring  and 
ambitious  expectations  of  the  youthful  por^ 
tion  of  the  population,  and  this  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  a 
young  man  or  woman  reached  an  age 
when  he  or  she  could  go  safely  forth  from 
under  the  paternal  supervision  and  author- 
ity, they  immediately  sought  more  stirring 
and  active  scenes. 

In  this  secluded  village,  dwelt  Amos 
Judd,  and  his  family.  He  was  a  gentle 
husband,  and  indulgent  parent:  a  peacea- 
ble and  obliging  neighbor,  but  one  of 
those  plodding,  methotlical  beings,  such  as 
we  sometimes  meet  with,  who  are  content 
to  tread  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
forefathers,  without  ever  questioning  the 
futility  or  sagacity  of  their  teachings. 
One  of  those  persons  in  short,  who,  if  Uie 
progress  of  the  world  depended  upon  their 
own  unaided,  individual  efforts,  would  not 
advance  it  a  quarter  of  a  cycle  in  a  centu- 
ry. But  such  persons,  I  Gnd,  arc  all 
right  in  their  places,  for  God,  with  infinite 
wisdom,  defines  the  separate  spheres  and 
use  of  every  human  being,  and  fits  them 
nicely  to  the  niche  he  designs  them  for. 
So  he  wisely  and  beneficently  supplied  this 
easy  and  well-intentioned  man's  deficien 
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oies  of  character,  by  giving  to  him  a 
shrewd,  practical,  energetic  wife. 

During  tbe  first  years  of  their  oonjagal 
life,  characteristics  so  opposite  in  their  ele- 
ments, naturally  came  in  collision,  and 
they  no  doubt  had  occasional ''  spats  "  like 
other  worthy  married  partners,  thongh 
I  never  took  the  trouble  to  investigate 
closely  their  marital  relations.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  did  learn  by  veritable  ocular 
demonstration  that  Mr.  Judd's  slow  tem- 
perament acted  like  a  soothing  poultice 
upon  the  impulsive  and  slightly  irascible 
disposition  of  his  wife,  so  that  as  years  and 
experience  added  their  modifying  influen- 
ces, she  gradually  settled  down  into  the 
staid,  prudent,  managing  housewife,  while 
her  more  energetic  nature,  acting  upon  his, 
operated  as  a  stimulant  to  his  lymphatic 
tendencies. 

The  children,  happily  inheriting  the 
combined  better  qualities  of  the  parents, 
the  result  was  a  harmonious  and  well-bal- 
anced family.  When  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  them  they  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  as  many  blessings,  and  as  fair  a 
share  of  happiness  as  ordinarily  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  well-regulated  household,  with  a 
limited  income.  But  trials  and  tribula- 
tions seem  to  be  the  heritage  of  all  man- 
kind. Whether  they  preponderate,  or 
whether  one  man  has  more  or  less  than  his 
neighbor,  is  a  question  that  requires  such 
discriminating  nicety,  and  the  decision 
would  take  its  hue  so  much  from  the  pecu- 
liar mental  organization  of  the  umpire,  that 
I  suppose  it  must  forever  remain  an  unset- 
tled question ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
apparent  to  every  discerning  mind,  that  a 
disciplinary  schooling  of  some  kind,  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  forth  the  latent,  but  more 
ennobling  qualities  of  human  nature,  and 
this  little  family  I  am  telling  you  about 
were  not  exempt  from  the  penalty  which 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam,  must 
forever  pay  for  his  o:  her  birthright. 

The  first  real  sorrow  came  to  them 
through  the  sudden  illness  and  premature 
death  of  the  wife  an4  mother.  Up  to  the 
period  of  attack,  she  had  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted health,  but,  us  fi-equently  happens 
when  disease  takes  hold  of  persons  of  fiill 
habit,  her  constitution  succumbed  in  a 
surprisingly,  short  illness.    She  was  wildly 


delurious  until  within  a  few  moments  of  her 
death,  when  her  faculties  evidently  became 
clear  and  rational.  With  restored  con- 
sciousness, came  the  sure  knowledge  of 
her  approaching  dissolution,  but  still 
strong  willed,  and  true  to  the  motherly  in- 
stincts within,  she  made  use  of  the  little  of 
life  that  was  left,  in  giving  valuable  and 
judicious  directions  for  the  comfort  and  fu- 
ture well-being  of  her  family,  bequeathing 
to  her  eldest  daughter,  a  gurl  of  eighteen, 
the  care  of  four  younger  children. 

This  death  was  the  first  solemn  and  im- 
pressive event  in  their  experience.  The 
silent  voices  and  hushed  footsteps  revealed 
the  unspoken  awe  and  deep  sorrow  that 
had  fallen  \ipon  their  hearts.  And  there 
was  a  stillness  about  the  house  for  many 
days  after,  that  told  of  the  desolation 
death  had  made  in  the  domestic  circle. 
Mrs.  Judd  had  been  so  strong  and  healthy, 
so  fiill  of  life  and  energy,  that  her  hus- 
band viewed  her  as  one  who  had  a  long 
lease  of  life. 

*'  But  she  has  gone  from  me  now,"  said 
the  afflicted  husband  to  a  sympathizing 
friend,  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart,  "and 
Ood  never  gave  me  a  whisper  or  premoni- 
tion qf  it."  Here  he  utterly  broke  down, 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  wept 
silently.  Every  unkind  word,  every  pet- 
ty fault  of  temper,  was  forgotten  ;  the 
grave  covered  them  all,  and  the  wife 
henceforth,  held  a  place  in  his  memory, 
among  the  sainted  dead  in  heaven. 

To  Annie,  the  eldest  child,  this  death 
brought  with  it  more  than  the  weight  of 
filial  grief.  It  opened  a  future  laden  with 
care  and  perplexities,  that  would  require  a 
vast  arrount  of  patient  and  thoughtful 
consideration.  For  up  >n  her  devolved  the 
delicate  office  of  acting  as  companion  and 
comforter  to  her  father,  and  the  arduous 
duties  of  counsellor  and  director  to  the 
motherless  children.  But  with  a  deter- 
mination and  energy  of  purpose  worthy  of 
an  older  mind,  she  put  her  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  courageously  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  household.  Her  figure 
was  slight  and  petite,  and  her  fiice,  at  first 
glance,  would  be  called  plain,  but  it  some- 
how grew  wonderfully  in  beauty,  as  one 
became  familiar  with  it. 

As  I  write,  a  vision  of  it  comes  to  me* 
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tbroQgh  the  intervening  years,  and  I  see 
her  as  it  were  bnt  yesterday,  moving  in 
and  out  of  the  old  red  hoose,  looking 
bright  and  cheerful  as  a  sunshiny  morning, 
her  brown  hair  brashed  plainly  over  a  low, 
broad  brow,  and  twisted  in  a  massive  coil 
low  on  the  back  of  the  head.  A  neatly 
fitting  calico  dress,  white  collar,  and  drab 
linen  apron,  constituted  her  ordinary  home 
attire  I  have  seen  her  in  more  elegant 
costume,  but  I  loved  her  best  in  her  home 
flress  and  home  face. 

Generally,  she  was  quiet  and  undomon- 
strative,  but  an  occasional  flash  of  the  dark 
eye,  or  a  tone  of  the  voice,  together  with 
the  lines  about  the  firmly  out,  but  rather 
wide  mouth,  revealed  a  hidden  force  and 
reserved  fancy,  that  the  uphill  work  of 
life  might  one  day  bring  forth,  and  fill 
with  wonder  many  who  at  present  looked 
upon  her  as  simply  a  very  common  sense 
giri.  Hitherto  life  had  been  of  that  uni- 
form, humdrum  sort,  that  inevitably  falls 
to  the  lot  of  one  whose  days  are  passed  in 
the  society  of  simple,  uncultivated  country 
people.  But  an  insatiable  love  of  reading 
bad  given  her  a  glimpse  of  something 
higher,  better,  more  congenial,  which  she 
was  only  to  come  into  by  slow  sta-es. 
This  unexciting  sort  of  life  was  perhaps  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  compelled  her 
to  devote  all  her  spare  hours  to  study,  to- 
ward which  she  had  a  strong  leaning.  In 
these  proclivities  she  was  encouraged  and 
aided  by  an  age^  clergyman  who,  more 
sharp-sighted  than  others,  discerned  evi- 
dences of  much  latent  power,  which  he 
took  unqualified  pleasure  in  developing. 
Under  his  friendly  guidance,  she  had  been 
unconsciously  and  imperceptibly  preparing 
herself  for  the  position  she  was  so  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  fill.  Knowing  her 
mother  s  habit  of  thought  and  method  of 
doing  things,  she  made  an  efifort  to  follow 
them  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  was  so  fkr 
successful,  as  to  see  the  family  after  a  few 
weeks,  fall  into  the  old  ways  of  living. 
The  task  was  weighty  at  first,  and  she 
sometimes  went  to  her  rest  at  n*ght»  worn 
out  with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
day,  and  sometimes,  girl-like,  cried  from 
sheer  weariness.  But  experience  brought 
its  mitigating  relief  and  in  course  of  time, 
the  responsibility  rested  more  lightlj  upon 


her  young  shoulders.  Her  father,  now 
that  he  had  no  one  to  give  him  an  occa- 
sional stirring  reminder,  settled  down  into 
the  natural  manifestations  of  his  character, 
otherwise  circumstances  and  surroundings 
were  unchanged  for  a  considerable  period. 

But  about  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Judd,  the  serenity  of  Annie's  domes- 
tic life  was  most  pain^lly  and  unexpect- 
edly disturbed.  As  love  is  the  essence  of 
woman's  being,  it  either  makes  or  man 
the  happiness  of  most,  and  now  it  entered 
into  Annie's,  and  stirred  up  the  great 
fountains  of  her  nature,  leaving  for  a  time, 
nothing  but  a  pool  of  dark  and  bitter  wa- 
ters. 

Among  her  youthful  companions,  was 
younff  Horace  Grey,  the  son  of  an  old 
neighoor.  He  had  been  the  playfellow 
and  schoolmate  of  Annie  ever  since  she 
could  remember,  acting  as  her  champion 
and  adviser  in  all  her  childish  difficulties 
and  sorrows.  As  they  grew  up,  this  inti- 
macy continued,  the  childish  predilection 
taking  a  more  tangible  form,  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  years,  until  they  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  fact  one  day,  that  they  were 
no  longer  children,  and  what  was  more, 
were  very  much  in  love  with  each  other; 
Hod  Grey,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
was  one  of  those  lucky  persons  who  enter 
the  world  a  favorite  of  the  gods — ^co  speak 
in  heathenish  terms — and  everybody  else. 
A  simple  country  lad,  as  far  as  opportuni- 
ties for  education  and  culture  were  con- 
cerned, yet  he  somehow  had  such  an  iaontu- 
itive  sense  of  what  constit  ited  a  gentle- 
man, that  he  had  really  managed  to  ba- 
come  one  in  manners  and  address.  One 
instinctively  felt  that  he  lacked  a  certain 
depth  and  strength  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  a  noble  character,  but  then  he 
was  so  exceedingly  agneeable  and  good 
natured,  and  said  and  did  everything  in 
such  a  graceful,  ofi^hand  way,  that  one 
could  not  help  feeling  that  this  was  more 
a  misfortune  than  fiiult. 

But  human  nature  is  freakish ;  if  it  en- 
dow a  man  with  rare  attainments,  it  is 
sure  to  take  from  him  in  some  essential! 
point,  and  aU  these  taking  qualities  of 
Horace  Grey's  were  overshaoowed  bjt  a 
weak  and  vacillating  will.  Now  it  most 
be  confessed  that  sensible*  serious  fittle 
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Annie's  character  is  as  opposite  as  the  an- 
tipodes, to  this,  and  before  I  get  through 
my  story,  you  will  no  doubt  be  wonder- 
ing how  she  came  to  take  a  fancy  to  such 
a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  But  before  you 
criticise,  just  look  about  and  see  if  you 
cannot  find  its  counterpart  among  your 
acquaintances.  Whether  some  good-na- 
tured scape-grace  has  not  already  worked 
himself  into  your  affections  —  right  in  the 
face  and  eyes  of  your  judgment  —  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  more  worthy,  but  jilain 
man,  who  covers  up  his  love,  and  hugs  it 
tightly  to  his  heart,  as  though  he  was  tear- 
ful it  might  slip  away  to  you,  and  plead 
fur  him.  Inexperience  led  Annie  to  over- 
look this  weakness  in  young  Grey's  char- 
acter, in  his  boyhood,  but  as  years  matur- 
ed her  judgment^  evidences  of  his  instabil- 
ity became  gradually  apparent  to  her,  and 
made  her  tremble  for  his  future.  But  the 
trusted  to  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart, 
for  hitherto,  whenever  his  impuliies  led 
him  astray,  he  had  always  shown  himself 
sincerely  penitent,  and  as  for  foreboding, 
'*  sufficient  unto  the  day *\  Never- 
theless, when  he  came  t'j  her  one  day  and 
•announced  his  intention  of  seeking  his 
fortune  in  a  neighboring  city,  she  opposed 
it  with  a  vehemence  that  surprised  him. 

*'  Why,  little  Nan,*'  a  [dressing  her  by 
a  favorite  pet  name,  **  what  is  there  for  a 
a  fellow  to  d  J  in  this  dull  old  place  ?  would 
you  have  me  waste  my  life  and  talents 
here,  when  they  might  be  of  use  to  me 
somewhere  else  'I "  said  he,  more  serious- 
ly. **  Why,"  he  continued,  relapsing 
into  his  usual  light,  careless  manner,  *'  I 
should  wear  away  to  a  shadow  from  sheer 
inanition,  and  some  fine  morning  the  good 

people  ot would  ^^ake  up  and   find 

Hod  Grey  among  the  missing. 

Yielding  at  length  to  what  she  felt  was 
but  the  .natural  idesire  of  ambitious  man- 
hood, she  ceased  to  urge  objections,  but  it 
was  with  a  sinkijQ^  heart  she  bid  him  God 
j^ed.  He  weut«  jjuxd  for  several  months 
letters  came  reguhurly  and  frequent,  filled 
Wlik  cheering  accowats.of  bis  success,  in- 
terjLocuted  with  minute  details  of  his  daily 
habile,  and  repeated  assurances  of  his  con- 
tinued l9ve  fur  his  "dearjit(ie  BTan,"  un- 
til the  jpaioful  prophe^  of  hqjr  heart  was 
lulled  into  security.     Bui  by-and-t^e  flhe  | 


became  conscious  of  a  change — she  scarce- 
ly knew  what ;  one  of  those  subtle,  unde- 
fined impressions,  which  we  have  all  felt 
at  some  period  of  our  lives,  came  over  her, 
as  she  held  a  letter,  that  the  woids  belied 
the  spirit ;  something  that  sent  a  deadly, 
sickening  chill  through  her  heart,  congeal- 
ing her  blood  for  an  instant,  like  a  sharp 
northern  blast.  A  moment  after,  she 
thrust  it  aside,  as  an  idle  fancy.  But  as 
the  weeks  roiled  away  she  had  more  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  the  beginning  of  an  es- 
trangement  that  was  to  be  eteinal,  by  the 
lengthening  intervals  between  each  suc- 
ceeding letter,  and  the  absence  of  those 
little  confidences  that  had  hitherto  marked 
their  pages.  To  confirm  these  impressions, 
vague  and  indefinite  rumors,  which  hhe 
could  trace  to  no  responsible  source, 
reached  her,  that  he  was  proving  false  to 
his  plighted  faith.  But  these  she  indig- 
nantly rejected.  He  might  drink,  yes,  or 
gamble,  it  was  in  the^e  E^he  had  doubted 
his  stiength  and  firmness ;  but  to  cast 
aside  her  love,  and  basely  desert  her  for 
another,  no,  never ;  it  could  not  l»e,  she 
would  cot  believe  it  I  She  was  indignant 
that  any  one  should  suggest  it ;  yet  what- 
ever the  cause  might  be,  she  was  haunted 
by  apprehensions  which  she  was  too  proud 
to  utter. 

Ei'c  long  the  denouement  came,  and  it 
was  with  tlie  stunning  sensation  of  a  vio- 
lent thunder-clap.  She  opened  a  letter 
that  was  brought  her  one  day,  and  read« 
in  language  that  made  a  faint  attempt  to 
be  kind,  but  was  cold  and  cutting  as  steel, 
that  the  writer  wished  to  dissolve  the  en- 
gagement of  maniage  existing  between 
them.  Some  idle  and  specious  reason  he 
gave,  4ibout  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
tbe  parties  when  tlie  compact  was  made, 
false  and  vapid  as  the  love  he  was  giving 
to  another,  which  would  come  buck  some 
day  in  mocking  accents  to  his  desolate 
heart.  She  read  the  document  slowly 
through  to  the  end,  then  it  diopped  to  her 
lap  ;  a  momentary  pause,  and  she  took  it 
up  again.  Possibly  there  might  be  some 
mistake ;  but,  no  —  there  was  the  signa- 
ture, written  in  his  own  free,  graceful 
hand,  legible  and  distinct,  as  though  there 
were  no  cruel  sundering  of  long  cemented 
ties,  wound  up  in  its  fauv.  round,  charao- 
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tere.  She  held  the  paper  tightly  com- 
pressed between  her  fingers,  for  a  space 
that  might  seem  ages,  if  measured  by  the 
misery  that  marked  its  passage.  She 
looked,  but  saw  not,  so  far  as  any  evidence 
the  outward  senses  gave.  Her  vbion  was 
in  reality  introverted  at  this  uoment,  trav- 
elling over  the  past,  stopping  by  the  way- 
side, halting  longest  at  certain  happy 
trysting  places,  that  stood  out  in  the  fore- 
ground of  her  memory ;  watching  them 
lingeringly  as  they  fell  into  perspective, 
until  she  trode  upon  the  boundaries  of  her 
earliest  recollection  ;  then,  slowly,  step  by 
step,  she  retraced  the  same  path,  as  though 
each  spot  and  each  circumstance  held  her 
chained,  until  she  reached  the  last  scene 
limned  upon  her  destiny.  Then  she 
strained  her  eyes  far  out  into  the  uncer- 
tain depths  of  the  future,  through  the 
flbadowy  pall  that  enveloped  it,  for  a 
glimpse  of  that  happier  life  that  a  few 
short  months  ago  she  had  fondly  imagined 
spread  smilingly  out  before  her.  But  the 
outlook  was  a  drear,  desolate  waste ; 
stern,  gloomy  and  uninviting. 

How  many  others  have  l>een  momenta- 
rily stopped  on  the  highway  of  life,  as 
some  sad  and  bitter  experience,  extin- 
guished for  a  time  the  light  of  hope,  and 
hid  the  pathway  in  shadows  and  gloom ! 
But  ere  long  the  sun  shines  out  once  more, 
the  Shadows  disperse,  and  we  take  up  per- 
chance, an  additional  burden  and  travel 
on. 

How  long  the  girl  mij>lit  have  sat  in  this 
half  abnormal  state,  there's  no  telling,  if 
she  had  not  been  aroused  by  the  sudden 
opening  and  closing  of  a  door  in  a  distant 
portion  of  the  house.  This  brought  her 
to  a  sense  of  what  she  still  had  to  do.  and 
she  rose,  went  to  her  desk,  took  out  her 
writing  materials,  and  wrote  a  brieP,  con- 
cise note,  relea*<ing  him  without  a  remon- 
strance, or  word  of  comment.  Then  she 
folded  and  sealed  it  with  careful  precision, 
placed  it  in  a  plain,  neat  envelope  and 
laid  it  on  the  desk  before  her.  How  calm 
she  is,  how  methodical  she  has  suddenly 
grown !  Now  w:itch  her  as  she  writes  the 
address ;  the  hand  is  s^ady,  there  is  no 
trembling,  no  wavering.  VVould  you  be- 
lieve aha  was  sign  ng  the  death-warrant  of 
her  own  happiness  ?     But  think  you  there 


is  less  pain,  because  of  an  outward  sem- 
blance of  calmness  ?  This  seeming  show 
more  often  hides  a  spirit  burning  and 
smouldering  in  its  prison-house,  like  the 
fires  of  a  volcano ;  struggling  to  free  it- 
self, to  become  indifierent  to  the  weight 
that  is  bearing  it  down.  No,  mark  me, 
wherever  you  see  this  calm,  placid  surface 
in  those  who  have  cause  to  suffer,  make 
sure  the  fires  are  burning  the  fiercer  with- 
in, slowly,  steadily  consuming  the  heart- 
life,  and  it  will  tell  ere  long,  in  the  deep 
seams  that  are  grooved  upon  the  clear, 
white  forehead,  and  the  ''crow's  feet" 
about  the  eyes.  And  if  you  chance  to 
meet  this  woman,  or  that  man  afterwards, 
you  find  yourself  saying,  **  That  person 
has  a  history  !  "  for  the  experience  hasieft 
its  record  on  the  outer  man,  as  speaking 
and  indellible  as  the  footprints  of  time. 

Annie  took  the  letter  to  the  post-office 
herself,  that  there  shollli  be  no  mistake — 
no  delay.  Her  quick,  nervous  step  as 
she  sped  along  the  road  she  had  so  often 
trodden  under  happier  auspices,  alone  be- 
trayed her  mental  agitation.  When  she 
entered  the  house  again,  she  tossed  aside 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  with  the  same  ener- 
getic action,  as  though  everything  she  did 
required  a  strong  will  to  bring  it  forth. 
Settling  heavily  down  into  a  chair,  her 
head  sank  upon  the  table  at  her  side,  and 
she  involuntarily  closed  her  eyes,  with  a 
menfal  wish  that  she  could  as  easily  shut 
out  all  memory  of  the  past  Shortly  after 
this,  news  came  of  the  marriage  of  her 
lover.  But  she  heard  it  indiflfjrently  now. 
The  shaft  had  sped  straight  and  unerring 
to  her  heart,  "when  the  cruel  letter  came, 
and  nothing  that  might  occur  hereafter, 
could  make  her  any  more  miserable. 

When  Horace  Grey  started  out  to  seek 
his  fortune,  he  had  gone  forth  full  of  the 
hope  and  confidence  of  youth,  firm  in  the 
belief  that  a  few  years  of  industrious  ap- 
plication would  secure  him  a  competency. 
And  as  he  bade  farewell  to  Annie,  his 
breast  heaved  with  the  honest  impulses  of 
manly  ambition.  Hid  he  been  less  gifted 
with  exterior  graces,  he  would  no  doubt, 
have  adhered  to  his  laudable  intention,  but 
unfortunately  those  proved  the  **open  ses- 
ame '*  to  a  society  that  too  often  works 
the  ruin  of  young  men  and  women  in  citr 
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168.  His  natural  hon  hammie  made  him 
eagerly  sought  af%er»  and  ere  long,  he  was 
the  leading  spirit  at  parties  of  pleasure, 
balls,  oonoerts,  et-oetera.  These  exhaust- 
ed his  funds  and  his  energies,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  found  himself 
as  poor  as  when  he  set  out.  During  this 
time,  a  love  for  excitement  and  gaiety 
was  growing  upon  him.  He  found  it  dif- 
ficuU  to  give  up  his  cigars  and  fast  horses, 
or  a  drive  and  choice  dinner  at  a  fashiona^ 
ble  hotel  out  of  town.  Tet  he  did  not 
give  himself  altogether  up  without  a  strug- 
gle with  his  bette/  self.  At  these  times, 
he  was  gloomy  and  depressed,  and  would 
resolve  to  work  for  "dear  little  Nan," 
who  was  waiting  so  patiently  for  him  in 
her  quiet  country  home.  But  it  was  so 
long  to  labor  and  wait,  that  he  turned 
from  the  contemplation  in  a  sort  of  belan- 
eholy  despair.  Va^lating  tiius  between 
his  growing  loves,  and  the  better  instincts 
of  his  nature,  his  heart  became  gradually 
indurated,  the  old-time  memoiies  slowly 
receded  into  the  past,  and  lost  their  power 
to  control  him.  Step  by  step  he  went  on, 
ttstil  he  became  that  questionable  charac- 
ter in  society,  a  **  fortune  hunter,"  and 
manded  for  money. 

But  there  came  a  day  of  retribution  at 
last  —  a  day  when  this  ephemeral  and  fio- 
titioui  mode  of  existence  wearied  him, 
then,  in  the  barrenness  and  insufficiency 
of  his  lone  life,  he  paid  the  price  of  his 
broken  faith. 

He  had  learned  when  too  late,  that  the 
divine  instincts  of  human  nature  cannot  be 
trampled  on  with  impunity.  Yet  alas, 
how  many  men  and  women  there  are,  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a 
«' mess  of  potta^." 

Despite  the  heaviness  that  rested  upon 
Annie^s  spirits  at  this  period,  she  bore  up 
bravely,  exhibiting  the  strength  and  reso- 
lution of  her  will,  by  a  faithful  and  thoi^ 
ough  discharge  of  all  her  social  and  domes- 
tic duties.  Tet  there  were  many  days 
and  weeks  before  she  came  out  of  the  dark 
cloud,  into  the  bright  sunshine,  when  she 
thought  it  would  be,  0,  so  sweet  to  die, 
and  be  at  rest,  where  there  would  be  no 
more  heart-aches,  and  no  more  sorrow. 
But  we  cannot  weep  always,  and  the  in- 
tensest  grief  must  yield  to  the  recuperating 
effects  of  time. 


I  have  often  observed  that  the  young 
are  very  apt  to  infer  that  if  they  do  not  m- 
cure  the  first  wish  of  their  hearts,  the 
world  is  henceforth  bleak  and  desolate ;  if 
they  do  not  reach  the  first  object  of  their 
ambition,  there's  no  use  trying  again. 
But  a  few  years  experience  teaches  tiiem 
that  this  is  false  logic,  and  that  tears  and 
repinings  are  a  poor  instrument  The  ef- 
forts of  an  infant  when  it  first  essays  to 
walk,  offers  a  simple  illustration  and  ex- 
ample of  what  our  ovm  should  be.  If  the 
child  tumbles  down,  it  picks  itself  up,  and 
goes  bravely  forward  again.  There  may 
be  tears,  sore  heads,  and  grazed  shins,  but 
nothing  daunted,  it  tries  again. 

In  the  first  days  of  her  trouble  Annie 
felt  as  most  persons  are  apt  to  under  like 
circumstunics,  an  utter  indifiference  to 
life.  People  might  live,  die  and  be  mar- 
ried, it  was  all  the  same  to  ber.  She 
would  never  allow  herself  to  be  deluded  by 
false  hopes  again.  Life  was  a  humbug* 
got  up  on  a  grand  scale  ;  a  failure,  from 
beginning  to  end.  But  the  girl  was  too 
fuU  of  soul  after  all,  to  hold  herself  aloof 
from  human  interests,  -with  the  great,  big 
heart  of  humanity  beating  all  around  her. 
She  had  too  much  pride  and  will,  to  con- 
fess herself  beaten,  floored  at  the  very  out- 
set of  life.  But,  0,  it  was  so  hard  to  si- 
lence the  painful  pleadings  of  her  heart ; 
to  feel  that  her  bitter  dream  of  love  was  a 
floating  bubble  that  had  melted  into  vapor. 
Was  she  selfish  ?  She  believed  she  was, 
when  there  was  so  much  in  the  world  to 
do ;  but,  must  she  give  up  the  dearest 
hopes  of  her  life  at  the  cruel  mandate  of 
destiny,  and  accept  in  their  place,  the  cold 
consolation  of  doing,  possibly,  an  uncon- 
genial duty  V  Still  go  on,  and  on,  to  the 
end,  with  that  dull,  heavy  pain  resting  ob 
her  heart  ?  She  supposed  she  must ;  oth- 
er women  had  done  it  before  her,  why  not 
she  ?  0  !  for  a  Lethean  draught  to  stall 
the  unquiet  soul,  and  blot  out  the  memory 
of  the  past  I  And  she  gazed  desponding- 
ly  into  the  bright,  crackling  fire  at  her 
feet.  But  it  might  as  well  have  beeo 
dead  ashes  for  all  the  warmth  and  cheer- 
fulness it  brought  to  her  heart.  Fortu- 
nately, the  young  girFs  life  was  one  of  un- 
remitting labor,  and  unhappy  meditat  one 
must  give  way  to  pressing  needs  of  the 
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Some  writer  has  said  that  "  not  only  the 
greatness  of  life  hut  its  enjoyment,  consists 
in  action  —  action.^  This  is  no  doubt 
true,  and  that  many  afflicted  souls  find  in 
it  the  panacea  and  preserver  of  Inental  and 
bodily  health.  I^  it  not  then  a  beautiful 
instance  of  God's  providence,  that  this 
outlet  is  provided  for  the  constantly  accu- 
mulating pressure  of  the  mind  ? 

To  Annie,  it  came  like  the  support  of  a 
valued  friend,  in  her  soul's  great  need, 
and  she  seized  it  as  eagerly  as  a  famishing 
man  clutches  at  a  tempting  morsel. 
Through  its  aid,  her  mind  bo^an  gradual- 
ly to  assume  a  more  healthful  and  cheer- 
ful tone.  But  with  it  came  a  maturity 
that  made  her  sensible  of  having  grown 
many  years  older,  in  feeling.  It  somehow 
openea  a  different  life.  Hitherto  she  had 
gaaed  at  it  throueh  a  prism,  which  had 
Sirown  over  it  the  loveliness  and  brilliancy 
of  its  many  colored  hues.  Seen  now,  with 
the  naked  eye  of  experience,  it  stood  out 
plain,  ru^d  and  intensely  practical. 
J3ah  I  it  sickened  her. 

The  most  repulsive  picture  is,  however, 
robbed  of  its  ugliness,  by  constant  familiari- 
ty. Possibly  we  may  detect  hidden  beau- 
ties in  time.  We  trust  this  may  be  An- 
nie's experience,  with  the  new  world  that 
has  opened  to  her.  At  the  present,  how- 
ever, pride,  which  acts  as  a  powerful 
mainspring  in  the  unseen  mechanism  of 
eveiT  woman's  character,  did  much  to- 
ward restoring  the  equiUibrium  of  Annie's 
mind. 

Horace  Grey's  marriage  had  of  course, 
been  duly  heralded,  and  gossip  was  not 
idle.  Idrs.  Grundy  and  her  cronies  pat 
their  heads  together  and  speculated,  but 
the  young  girl  s  calm  and  passionless  ex- 
terior bam^  theu"  curiosity.  But  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room,  the  strong,  self- 
willed  girl  had  many  a  sharp  struggle  be- 
fore she  could  reconcile  herself  to  the  fiat 
of  that 


"Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 

Rough  hue  them  as  we  will.*' 


After  these  midnight  conflicts  she  al- 
ways rose  pale  and  weary,  but  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  added  to  the 
necessity  for,  action,  brought  the  color  to 


her  cheek  again,  and  she  became  once 
more  the  calm,  unreadable  girl  of  yester- 
day. 

At  this  time,  Annie  turned  instinctive- 
ly, as  it  were,  to  the  aged  minister  who 
hid  been  her  friend  from  infancy.  Hiere 
was  a  magnetism  about  the  honest  old 
man's  nature,  that  soothed  and  calmed 
her.  She  felt  the  God-spirit  in  his  heart 
flow  out  to  her  through  his  simple,  home- 
ly talk,  and  embrace  her  witnm  its  Di- 
vine effluences,  lulling  the  painful  throb- 
bings  of  the  spirit,  and  infusing  throagh 
her  whole  being,  a  peacefril  and  heavenly 
quietude,  as  delightful  as  the  dost  delicate 
and  subtle  aroma.  No  word  was  spoken 
between  them  of  her  unhappiness,  but  by 
a  subtle  sympathy  that  makes  us  cogni^ 
ant  of  another's  condition,  he  felt  it.  By 
this  invisible,  mysterious  and  incompre- 
hensible agent,  these  two,  the  maiden  of 
twenty,  and  the  gray-haired  septugenari- 
an  were  brought  into  close  affinity. 
Taught  by  this,  the  exact  state  of  her 
mind,  it  enabled  him  to  approach  her 
through  those  sources  that  would  render 
the  teachings  of  the  good  Word,  the  most 
efficacious.  As  the  reward  of  his  patient 
labor,  he  saw  the  godly  seed  slowly  but 
surely  working  its  silent  mission.  He  be- 
held the  quiet,  undemonstrative  girl  grow- 
ing into  the  lovely  and  admirable  woman  ; 
the  rough  edges  of  her  nature  were  being 
chiselled  into  ^irer  proportioDS,  and  a  gen- 
tler light  beamed  in  her  dark  eye.  It  was 
a  bitter  draught  she  had  quaffed,  but  it 
contained  wiuiin  itself  the  elements  of  ita 
own  antidote. 

Sorrow  is  ever  a  wholesome  tonic  Out 
of  the  stem  lessons  life  was  teaching  her, 
was  to  evolved  a  great  truth,  that  would 
stand  out  pure  and  clear  as  crystal,  amid 
the  puzzling  perplexities  of  this  great  prob- 
lem of  existence.  And  this  was,  that  the 
sweetest  attd  truest  enjoyment  of  Ufe^  comes 
from  Uie  performance  of  duty,  and  the  ab- 
negation of  our  selfish  loves.  But  it  gen- 
erally requires  a  good  deal  of  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  life,  with  frequent  disap- 
pointments of  our  dearest  hopes,  before 
we  can  so  far  sink  eelf  as  to  make  it  a 
secondary  consideration  with  us. 

Annie  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.     The  first  results  of  thus  suddenly 
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dissipating  one  of  the  sweetest  dreams  of 
her  ufe,  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  ef- 
fects produced  bj  an  unexpected  calamity, 
before  the  mind  has  had  time  to  react  and 
take  in  all  that  has  occurred.  She  was 
bewildered,  benumbed  and  stupified.  But 
sensation  returned  all  too  soon ;  then 
came  days  and  weeks  fraught  with  intense 
in,  when  life  seemed  hopeless  and  aim- 


How  often  have  I  seen  a  woman,  like 
this  one,  give  into  the  keeping  of  some 
man,  the  most  delicate  and  priceless  offer- 
ing of  her  womanly  nature,  who  retained 
it  for  a  while,  and  then  tossed  it  back'  to 
her,  bleeding  and  lacerated,  as  lightly  and 
carelessly  as  a  child  would  cast  aside  a 
plaything  it  had  become  wearied  with. 
And  this  man,  perhaps  afterwards  marries 
a  woman  who  does  not  feel  for  him  a  tithe 
of  the  deep  affection  of  her  whose  love  he 
has  thus  heartlessly  thrust  from  him. 
But  this  play  at  cross-purposes,  this  con- 
tinued wrestling  and  wailing  of  the  spirit, 
crying  out  for  what  it  cannot  reach,  is  per- 
.  haps  necessary  to  bring  the  mind  to  that 
stand-point  where  it  can  look  down  as  it 
were,  and  calmly  survey  its  own  inner 
self.  When  it  can  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately analyze  its  own  condition,  the 
day  of  regeneration  is  not  afar  off. 

•*  Time  waits  for  no  man."  but  keeps 
steadily  on  its  course  as  though  life  was 
all  one  bright  May  morning.  With  its  in- 
evitable passage,  Annie's  little  dream  of 
love  was  being — must  I  say  it —  stripped 
of  its  romance.  The  true  character  of 
her  lover  was  gradually  unfolding  to  her, 
and  with  it  came  a  glimmering  of  the  un- 
satisfied life  that  would  have  been  hers,  as 
the  wife  of  a  man  swayed  hitlyer  and  thith- 
er by  the  promptings  of  an  unsteady,  un- 
disciplined nature.  And  as  she  ciime  to 
see  and  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that 
omniscient  God  who  had  guided  all  things 
for  her  lemporal  and  eternal  good,  the  dis- 
appointment came  to  be  regarded  only  as 
a  sad,  unpleasant  episode.  This  feeling, 
too,  passed  away,  as  years  came  between 
her  and  its  remembrance,  and  the  maiden, 
a  girl  no  longer,  but  a  woman  now,  by 
virtue  of  her  intensified  but  more  rational 
life,  became  at  last  content :  content  in 
doing  well,  that  which  was  given  her  to 
do. 


Years  rolled  away,  and  people  wonder- 
ed why  she  never  married.  *•  She  was 
too  fastidious,  and  it  were  not  well  to  be 
so."  **  She  must  not  expect  perfection," 
said  well-intentioned  friends. 

All  very  good,  stereotyped  advice, 
which  had  been  reiterated  to  every  unmar- 
ried woman  since  the  days  of  grandmother 
Eve,  all  of  which  she  set  to  the  credit  of 
charitable  intention,  and  she  wemt  smiling- 
ly on  her  way.  Her  heart  was  buried 
with  the  last  ideal,  and  could  never  more 
be  resurrected.  Still,  though  fate  had 
shut  her  out  from  those  tender  relations 
around  which  the  hopes  of  all  women  more 
or  less  centre,  she  did  notmisanthropically 
close  her  heart  to  all  other  human  inter- 
ests. Her  life  labors  had  not  ceased  ; 
they  were  only  diverted  to  another  chan- 
nel. There  was  room  left  for  a  universal 
philanthropy. 

She  is  growing  old  now,  and  her  beau- 
tiful dark  hair  is  sprinkled  with  g'^y,  but 
she  contemplates  the  prospect  of  her  fad- 
ing beauty  calmly,  and  though  life  has  not 
brought  her  all  she  expected,  in  the  hey- 
day of  youth  and  hope,  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  go  wrong  altogether,  yet  its  ex- 
periences and  trouble  had  not  been  with- 
out their  compensating  reward,  for  they 
had  brought  her  an  inward  peace  that  is 
beyond  all  price,  and  there  is  no  shad- 
ow or  trace  upon  her  pleasant,  sensible 
countenance,  of  the  desolating  whirlwind 
that  shipwrecked  her  hopes  long  years  ago. 

Some  of  my  young  lady  readers  may 
possibly  feci  a  trifling  disappointment  at 
the  closing  up  of  my  story,  and  think,  af- 
ter all  the  heartaches  and  trials  of  my  he- 
roine, that  some  noble-minded  man  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  made 
her  heart  happy.  But  it  is  the  province 
of  the  story  teller  to  give  truthful  delinea- 
tions of  life,  and  it  was  not  ray  fault  that 
the  heroine  should  have  been  in  this  in- 
stance, one  of  that  despised  and  neglected 
class  of  women  called  old  maids.  But 
there  are  so  many  whose  love  episodes 
terminate  more  happily,  that  some  day 
when  I  am  in  the  mood  for  story-telling,  I 
will  give  you  one  teeming  with  bridal  fe- 
vers, and  fragrant  with  orange  blossoms. 

Chicago,  III,  \ 
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WHO  LOVED  THE  SLEEPER  BEST? 

Lines  sujrffested  by  hearing  the  qaestion  asked 

concerning:  a  loved  one  lately  departed, 

Who  of  QS  shall  mourn  most  for  him? 

who  loTed  him  best? 

BT    MRS.     B.     H.    BBUOB. 

Who  loved  the  sleeper  best? 
.  The  mother  who,  with  tender  eye. 
Watchefl  o'er  him,  sang  his  cradle  lullaby, 
In  days  agone. 

Or  was  a  sister's  love. 
The  charm  that  made  the  dying  hour, 
Seem  like  the  closing  of  a  gentle  flower. 

At  even  time? 

Who  loved  the  sleeper  best? 
A  father,  who  with  more  than  mother's  pride. 
Saw  nought  as  lovely  in  the  world  beside. 

As  that  fair  sun  ? 

Or  was  a  brother's  life, 
Bound  up  so  closely  with  the  lifb  now  spent, 
-That  every  earthly  joy,  henoeforth,  so  blent 
With  this  deep  woe? 

These  loved  the  sleeper  well. 
But  One  there  is,  a  dearer  friend  than  all. 
He  neard  the  sufferer  in  his  pleading  call 

For  quiet  rest. 

And  from  his  home  of  love. 
He  sent  his  messenger  of  light  to  him. 
That  never  more  his  vision  should  grow  dim. 

Upon  the  path  of  life. 

Be  still  my  questioning  heirt 
Look  up  to  Him  in  trust;  for  on  his  breast 
Thy  gentle  loved  one  hath  a  quiet  rest; 

God  loved  him  best 


AN  ARTIST'S  EXCURSION. 

BT  J.  KBNBICK  FISUEB. 

Wb'le  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
I  had  the  cood  fortune  to  be  invited  to 
join  a  sketching  pirty  in  which  were  seve- 
ral artists  of  distinction.  We  were  to  take 
the  whole  inside  of  a  stage-coach,  six  seats. 
It  happened  that  one  of  the  party  was  un- 
able to  go,,  and  sent  word  that  he  wonld 
^ve  up  his  place  to  any  one  who  n  the 
rest  liked  to  admit.  Arrived  at  the  stop- 
ping-place, they  admitted  an  elderly  lady 
who  had  come  early  and  waited  long, 
hoping  there  might  be  a  seat  to  spare  in- 
side. 

The  morning  was  driizly,  and,  instead 
of  the  pleasant  sunrise  we  had  hoped  for, 
we  were  likely  to  see  neither  sunrise  nor 
sunset  that  day,  nor  even  clouds  and  show- 


ers ;  all  was  under  a  cloud,  and  monotc  - 
nous  to  a  degree  that<  for  a  time,  made 
some  of  us  regret  the  expenses.  But  ar- 
tists are  merry  fellows,  and  the  disap- 
pointment was  atoned  for  by -conversation, 
that  was  intelligible  and  interesting  to 
themselves,  howbeit  the  lady  might  have 
been  more  edified  with  matters  less  tech- 
nical. The  reader  also  might  deem  it  un- 
in  i(  resting  or  w  rse,  to  read  what  was 
said  on  merely  artistic  matters,  but  an  in- 
cident occurred  to  the  lady  which  may  be 
interesting. 

We  did  not  at  first  notice  that  she  had 
a  strangely  wild  look — a  look  somewhat  of 
terror  and  bewilderment.  I  sat  opposite 
her,  and  was  the  first  to  observe  it,  and 
point  it  out  to  the  one  who  sat  next  me. 
tie  conjectured  that  she  was  going  to  an 
Inraiio  Asylum  which  was  on  our  way, 
and  was  displeasid  that  Mr.  Ward  h-^d  not 
found  a  brother  artist  to  take  his  place  in 
the  party,  and  decidedly  indignant  that  the 
person  in  charge  of  her  should  not  have 
waited  until  he  could  have  an  inside  seat 
for  himself  But  as  she  kept  silent,  he 
hoped  that  she  would  not  trouble  us. 

He  whispered  his  suspicion  to  his  right- 
hand  companion,  who  whispered  to  h's 
vis-a^Sy  and  so  it  went  round,  and  51II 
agreed  that  a  lady  of  such  respectable  ap- 
pearance ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  the 
care  of  strangers,  in  such  a  case.  The 
commisseration  felt  for  her  was  a  constraint 
upon  the  conversation  for  some  time  ;  but 
comments  on  interesting  scenes  and  effects 
gradually  diverted  attention  fipom  her. 

In  the  midst  of  a  rather  animated  dis- 
cussion on  the  effect  of  a  hamlet  we  were 
passing,  the  lady  suddenly  uttered  a 
scream,  and  cried,  *'  Let  me  out*!  let  me 
out !  oh,  let  me  out !  "  The  effect  was 
thrilling.  I  never  was  so  startled.  The 
coach  was  stopped.  The  guard  came  to 
the  door  and  opened  it,  and  the  lady  rush- 
ed upon  him,  imploring  him  to  let  her  ride 
outside. 

'*  Yes,  ma'am  !  yes,  ma'am  !  Don't 
take  on  so.  Ynu  shall  ride  outside  ;  here 
is  a  gentleman  that  will  give  you  his  seat." 
The  exchange  was  made,  and  we  were 
much  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  our 
new  companion  a  brother  artist,  whom 
Mr.  Wood  had  got  to  take  his  place,  and 
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had  promised  to  ftcoompanj  to  the  ooach 
to  introdace  him. 

"  And  he  wasn't  upwhea  joa  called  on 
him  ? ''  asked  Constable. 

•*Up!  not  he.  Wood  np  at  (bar 
o'clock  1  I  thonght  you  knew  him.  He 
stock  his  night-cap  oat  of  the  window,  af- 
ter 1  bad  knocked  for  ten  minutes^  and 
told  me  to  ran,  or  I  shoald  be  late,  and  to 
introduce  myself  with  his  best  compli- 
ments. So  here  I  am,  Peter  Powell,  at 
your  service,  gentlemen." 

**  Glad  to  hsLve  you  with  us,  Mr.  Pow- 
ell," was  the  unanimous  greeting. 

Powell,  although  ho  h^  not  been  for- 
mally introduced  to  any  one  present,  was 
known  to  all,  and  all  were  glad  to  meet 
him.  He  was  the  drollest  little  fellow 
among  the  artists,  and  that  is  saying 
much ;  and  he  was  alw^s  invited,  and 
generally  present  at  the  merry  suppers  of 
bis  friends.  All  who  did  not  know  him 
had  heard  of  him,  and  wanted  to  know 
him,  and  no  one  could  have  been  more 
likely  to  dispel  the  dullness  of  a  rainy  day 
in  a  stage-coach.  Always  happy,  always 
in  luck,  always  in  good  humor  with  every 
one,  and  confident  of  kindness,  little  Pow- 
ell always  laughed  and  made  his  friends 
laugh. 

**  How  did  you  contrive  to  get  inside, 
Powell?"  asked  John  Chaton,  another 
excessively  droll  fellow. 

••i contrive?  I  didn't  contrive  it  I 
thought  you  had  contrived  it  in  here.  I 
thought  you  might  have  seen  me  get  up 
outside,  although  the  coach  was  just  start- 
ing when  I  arrived  Didn't  you  see  me, 
and  shock  the  old  htdy  so  as  to  get  me  in- 
side?" 

•*NoI  why,  the  poor  woman  is  in- 
sane I  " 

'*  You  don't  say  so !  honor  bright ! 
Why,  the  guard  duicied  you  had  been 
making  love  to  her.  Said  he,  '  I'm  blow- 
ed  if  I  didn't  think  they  was  a  rum  set  of 
fellows  when  I  first  seed  'em.  I  wonder- 
ed when  I  saw  what  an  old  gal  she  was.' " 

**  None  of  your  jokes,  Powell ;  we  all 
behaved  like  deacons  to  her." 

*'  Ah  I  that  accounts  for  it.  Well,  it  is 
my  luck.  I  heard  her  screaming  to  get 
outside,  and  showed  the  guard  the  edge  of 
a  shilling ;  he  winked,  and  I  followed  him 


down,  so  you  see,  it  was  all  quite  natural, 
at  least,  I  did  not  contrive  it.  I  hope  the 
poor  creature  won't  suffer  from  the  rain." 

The  incident  passed  vrithout  much  far- 
ther comment  and  the  conversation  be- 
came technical,  and  of  no  interest  to  the 
outside  reader.  The  weather  cleared  ;  the 
roads  became  dry  without  dust,  and  the 
landscape  fresh  and  sparkling;  all  was 
delightful  before  eleven  o'clock,  and  our 
dreary  forbodings  were  happily  disappointr 
ed.  We  :  ad  even  forgotten  the  incident 
that  brought  our  whole  party  together, 
when  we  arrived  at  a  long  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  horses  were 
changed.  As  was  then  usual  in  England, 
the  passengers  relieved  their  joints  by 
walking  up  hill.  The  insane  lady  kept 
among  the  foremost.  Powell,  whofle  curi- 
osity was  rivalled  by  his  talent  for  mimic- 
ry, ran  and  overtook  her,  and  kept  appa- 
rently in  conversation  with  her,  until  Uie 
coach  came  up,  and  we  mounted.  When 
we  had  got  well  seated,  Powell  said,  very 
gravely, 

**  You  were  quite  right  to  thmk  the  old 
lady  insane." 

*'  Why  so?  what  did  you  see  about 
her?" 

"  It  is  tit  for  tat  She  thinks  you  are 
all  insane." 

**The  deuce?  Well,  that  often  hap- 
pens.    What  did  she  say  1 " 

"  Why,  she  said  you  talked  9o  strange- 
ly, all  but  the  gentleman  that  sat  next  her, 
that  she  soon  made  up  her  mind  that  you 
were  going  to  the  asylum,  and  that  Mr. 
Turner,  as  they  called  him,  was  your  keep- 
er, as  he  said  little,  and  kept  a  sharp  eye 
on  you.  One  of  you,  a  dreadful  wild 
creature.  Constable  I  take  it,  talked  about 
givmg  the  sky  a  fillip,  and  sending  back 
the  hills,  and  keeping  down  the  trees,  and 
clearing  the  water  in  the  brook,  and,  O  ! 
lauk,  fihe  couldn't  think  of  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  queer  things  he  said ;  and  the 
others  kept  saying,  yes,  yes !  and  talking 
e'en  almost  as  bad  as  he  did.  All  the 
time  the  keeper  was  a  looking  sharp  at 
'em,  and  as  sober  as  a  judge,  and  saying 
nothing;  and  all  at  once  he  broke  out, 
and  says  he  to  the  tall  one,  — Stanfield,  I 
suppose — ^when  he  said,  says  he,  see  how 
the  team  there  carries  off  that  clump  of 
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trees  ;  yes,  says  he,  and  see  how  that  old 
woman  in  the^red  cloak  carries  off  that 
church  !  '  Oh  !  !  said  she,  I  thought  I 
should  have  sunk  into  the  ground;  to 
think  they  were  all  mad,  and  the  one  I 
had  taken  for  the  keeper  was  the  maddest 
of  'em  all,  and  a'  sitting  right  close  to  me. 
Praise  God,  I  had  strength  enough  to 
scream  for  help  I'm  afraid,  sir,  &&t  I 
was  wrong  not  to  t'^ll  you  of  the  danger. 
I  didn't  think  of  it,  until  I  was  up  out- 
nde,  and  felt  safe ;  and  then  the  guard 
said  there  wasn't  any  clanger  for  a  man, 
that  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself; 
but  I  was  afraid  you  was  too  small ;  but 
the  guard  said  you  was  safe.  I  hope  it's 
all  right.  Oh  I  I'm  so  obliged  to  you, 
sir,  for  giving  up  your  seat." 

All  this  and  much  more,  Powell  gave 
in  the  words  and  tones,  and  gestures  of 
the  lady  herself,  with  a  felicity  of  mimicry 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  Matthew, 
or  Listen.  The  strange  expressions  were 
recollected,  and  gave  to  the  imitation  a 
vrauemhUmce  which  dispelled  all  suspi- 
cion of  exaggeration  or  embellishment — a 
means  of  making  his  stories  interesting, 
which  Powell  was  supposed  toaiici  t  when 
necessary. 

'*  And  what  did  you  tell  her,  Powell,  to 
reconcile  her  to  the  loss  of  her  inside  seat, 
which  she  had  been  accidentally  diddled 
out  of?  Come,  Powell,  you  are  religious; 
how  did  you  square  the  account  with  your 
conscience  ?  " 

"  I  settled  it  by  my  wits  ;  first,  the  seat 
belonged  to  Wood,  who  assigned  it  to  me; 
second,  it  wouldn't  become  me  to  be  more 
religious  than  my  betters,  that  squared  the 
account  with  my  conscience.  As  to  the 
old  lady's  comfort,  she  is  delighted  with 
the  change,  and  to  relieve  her  concern  on 
my  account,  I  told  her  that  Turner,  whom 
she  took  for  the  maddest,  is  entirely  sane, 
and  the  keeper,  and  that  he  talked  queer 
to  humor  them.  '  0,  lauk  I  how  I  was 
deceived !  and  how  I  was  deceived  to 
think  that  Turner  was  the  keeper.  0  I 
isn't  he  the  worst  of  *em  allr'  Yes, 
ma'am,"  I  replied,  •*  everybody  says  he  is 
the  maddest  of  the  whole  set" 

Turner  grumbled  a  little,  indistinctly  ; 
be  seldom  spoke  distinctly.  But  as  he 
bad  laughed  with  the  rest,  he  could  not 


complain,  especially  as  all  the  critics  bore 
out  the  report  of  Powell.  At  that  time 
there  was  not  a  critic  in  newspaper  or  mag- 
azine, who  did  not  slash  Turner  unmerci- 
fully, te^  him  how  to  paint,  and  proclaim 
him  incurably  mad. 

Time  rolled  on,  so  did  the  coach.  Time 
went  merrily  and  rapidly,  so  did  the  coach, 
considering  that  it  went  by  horse  power, 
and  not  by  steam.  At  that  time  the  idea 
of  steam  rivalling  a  &st  coach,  was  vision- 
ary, especially  if  it  should  be  confined  to 
a  railway,  and  not  allowed  to  go  on  the 
Macadam  turnpikes.  Steam  carriages  had 
been  soan  in  pictures ;  Ciuikshanks  had 
humoionsly  illustrated  them  in  a  print  in 
which  several  old  horses  in  the  comer  of  a 
pasture,  were  considering  their  probable 
effect  on  their  business.  They  had  as  lit- 
tle faith  in  them  as  the  men  had.  One  of 
them  who  was  bliDd,  did  not  believe  in 
them  at  alL  **  Dobbin,"  said  he,  "you're 
tiotting,  but  you  can't  get  ahead  of  roe  ; 
I'm  too  old  to  believe  that  a  coach  can  go 
without  horses." 

Hie  counsel  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  ilailway  Com- 
pany was  nearly  as  incredulous ;  in  con- 
cluding his  speech  before  the  Parliamenta- 
ry Committee,  he  said,  '*  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  no  man  in  his  senses  believes 
that  this  railway,  if  Parliament  should  be 
so  deluded  as  to  sanction  its  construction, 
can  ever  be  worked  by  horse  power ;  even 
the  projectors  dare  not  pretend  that ;  but 
they  tell  you  it  can  be  worked  by  steam 
carriages.  Here  b  a  picture  of  one,  and 
an  account  of  what  it  is  going  to  do  ;  it  is 
g>ing  to  run  at  fifteen  ml'es  an  hour ! 
They  don't  tell  that  here,  before  an  intel- 
ligent committee;  but  Mr.  Stephenson 
thinks  they  may  run  at  seven  or  ei^ht 
miles  an  hour,  and  -Iraw  loads  at  five  mues 
an  hour ;  and  Mr.  liOcke  is  confident  that 
they  can  draw  useful  loads  at  two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour.  This  is  promised, — 
not  proved,  however ;  it  is  all  they  dare 
promise  to  a  responsible  committee,  that 
will  scrutinise  their  impudent  pretensions. 
But  another  story  has  neen  told  to  the  de- 
luded stockholders;  they  were  to  gallop 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  at  a  speed 
which  the  mail-coaches  had  attempted,  but 
never  could  attain." 
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The  ideil  speed  of  that  day  was  fairly 
attained  by  our  coach,  and  all  were  satisn- 
ed  and  cheerful,  and  had  no  fears  of  being 
blown  up,  smashed  up,  detailed,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  perils  of  steam  power. 

**  Doesn't  she  go  finely  ?  asked  Stan- 
field.  *•  What  would  our  grandfathers 
have  said  to  a  feilow  who  had  proposed  to 
cover  roads  with  broken  stone,  and  run 
coaches  at  such  a  pace  ?  ** 

**  They  wouldn't  have  ridden  in  the 
same  coach  with  him ;  they  would  have 
thought  him  madder  than  Turner." 

**  Look  at  that  fine  plashy  ditch  at  the 
turn  we  are  coming  to,  '  said  Constable,  in 
an  excited  tone.  All  crowded  to  the  left 
side  to  look  out,  the  whip  cracked,  the 
horses  broke  into  a  gallop,  passing  the  turn 
at  tip-top  speed.  "Bravo!  hurra!" 
Over  went  the  coach,  falling  into  the  fine, 
plashy  ditch. 

**  Here's  an  end  of  us  if  we  don't  smash 
open  the  door,"  said  little  Powell,  who, 
with  his  usual  luck,  was  uppermost. 
'•  Stanfield,  there  are  your  legs,  I  know 
by  their  length  ;  give  a  shove  with  'em, 
and  help  me  brtak  open  the  door;  it 
sticks  fast.     Shove  all  I  there  she  opens." 

Out  we  all  scrambled,  most  of  us  wet, 
but  not  seriously  hurt.  The  outsiders  had 
fiired  worse  than  we.  One  pair  of  legs 
stuck  up  above  water,  and  were  kicking 
and  splashing  furiously,  close  to  us,  as  we' 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  coach.  We 
caught  hold  of  them  and  pulled  up  their 
owner,  whose  head  and  shoulders  were 
thickly  covered  with  mud.  As  soon 
as  he  got  right  end  up,  he  wiped  the  mud 
from  his  nose,  and  mouth,  and  ears,  and 
broke  out,  **  Do-ra-mi-fii-sol  la-si-Do-oo-O  ! 
Thank  God,  I  haven't  lost  my  G  !  "  It 
was  Morley,  a  popular  singer.  As  soon 
as  he  had  washed  off  the  mud,  he  was 
profuse  in  his  thanks  for  our  promptitude  ; 
for  he  hadn't  his  breath  when  he  went  in, 
and  a  few  seconds  more  might  have  spoil- 
ed his  voice,  if  they  didn't  finish  him. 

The  old  lady  who  rode  behind,  fell 
right  side  up,  and  was  not  hurt,  but  thor- 
oughly frightened  and  wet.  Powell,  like 
a  gallant  little  fellow,  as  he  was,  helped 
her  all  he  could,  and  explained  to  her  that 
the  gentlemen  were  not  regular  lunatics, 
but  artists,  and  perfectly  harmless;  mA 


insisted  that  she  should  take  her  inside 
83at.  when  the  coach  was  gtjf  ready.  She 
wouldn't  for  the  world,  not  that  she  doubt- 
ed they  were  harmless,  but  she  couldn't 
look  them  in  the  face  after  such  a  strange 
mistake.  All  she  would  be  persuaded  to 
do  was  to  use  the  coach  as  a  dressing* 
room,  to  change  her  clothes,  and  to  take 
her  seat  in  it  after  dark,  when  they 
Wouldn't  see  how  ashamed  she  was  of  hav- 
ing thought  them  insane.  Indeed,  she 
had  began  to  doubt  it,  when  they  passed 
the  asylum  without  stopping. 

*•  Well,  madam  1 "  said  Powell,  "  thea 
you  must  forgive  me  for  the  joke.  I'm  a 
joker,  and  we're  all  jokers,  and  I  couldn't 
resist  the  opportunity  to  quiz  'em  a  little 
about  it,  and  you  must  allow  me  to  pay 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  seats,  as  I 
intended  to  do  when  I  kept  you  out  of 
your  seat." 

*'  No,  no,  no.  It  was  pleasantest  out- 
side ;  besides,  the  guard  says  you  would 
have  had  the  seat  but  for  a  misunderstand- 
ing. So,  if  you  will  let  me  have  it  after 
dark,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
can't  allow  you  to  pay  the  difference." 

•*  Well,  then,  let  me  pay  half;  that  will 
be  about  in  proportion  to  the  distance." 

**  I  can't  take  it,  sir.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  as  it  is,  and  couldn't  separate  you 
from  your  friends,  if  I  didn't  feel  sure  of 
your  kindness,  and  was  not  in  rather  fee- 
ble health.  You  must  let  it  be  settled  so, 
wont  you  ?  But  I  was  alarmed  for  you, 
when  I  heard  the  screaming  and  laughing 
after  you  got  in  the  second  time  ;  it  seem- 
ed so  like  what  I  had  heard  cf  the  laugh- 
ing of  insane  people,  I  thought  they  must 
be  very  bad." 

•*0h,  they  were  laughing  at  the  jokes 
we  got  off  about  the  lunacy.  It  is  our 
way  of  carrying  on." 

'•  Oh.  how  can  I  ever  look  them  in  the 
face !     I'm  desperately  ashamed." 

**  Pooh !  don't  bo  concerned  about  it. 
It  was  quite  natural,  and  they  are  capital 
men,  and  know  how  to  make  allowances 
for  those  who  don't  understand  their  lingo. 
There's  the  coach  up  right.  Now  you  can 
get  in  and  change  your  clothes.  This  is 
your  trunk.  It  won't  go  in  ;  you'll  have 
to  open  it  here.'' 

The  trunk  was  opened,  dry  clothes  tak- 
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en  out,  and  in  a  short  time  l^he  .lady  had 
them  on.  Meantime,  the  gentlemen  who 
happened  to  have  dry  clothes  had  made 
their  changes  behind  a  hedge.  But  two 
of  the  outsiders  and  both  coachman  and 
guards  were  without  a  change,  and  oblig- 
ed to  ride  on  in  a  shockingly  muddy 
condition. 

The  old  horses  and  the  lawyer,  and  oth- 
er knowing  ones,  would  have  congratulat- 
ed them  on  their  safety  ;  J)eing  overturn- 
ed, why,  there  they  were ;  but  had  they 
been  blown  up,  why,  where  would  they 
have  been  ? 

They  all  arrived  safely  at  their  jour- 
ney's end,  and  the  harmless  accident  led 
to  pleasant  consequences,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  Had  they  been  blown  up,  or 
smashed  up  in  railway  style,  Xhc  conse- 
quences might  have  been  quite  different. 

We  took  a  parlor  and  sitting-room  at  the 
inn,  and  next  morning  early  were  out 
sketching.  Afier  dinner,  which  we  took 
very  late,  we  finished  our  sketches,  and 
the  scenes  from  which  they  were  taken, 
and  other  matters,  and  kept  ourselves 
merry  until  bed-time,  and  were  out  a^in 
early  in  the  morning  ;  and  so  we  continu- 
ed for  about  three  weeks,  finding  within 
reach  of  the  inn  abundance  of  picturesque 
scenery. 

On  Sundays  we  went  to  church  in  the 
Tillage.  All  sorts  of  stories  had  been  cir- 
culated about  us,  and  we  were  objects  of 
great  attention.  Some  held  that  we  were 
lunatics  rusticating  for  our  health,  others, 
that  we  were  artista  from  *'  Lunnun," 
come  to  see  how  trees  and  rocks  are  shap- 
ed, so  that  we  might  not  commit  errors 
similar  to  that  of  the  famous  cockney  ar- 
tist who  painted  red  lobsters  on  tho  sea- 
shore, and  the  disagreement  and  disputes 
about  us  made  us  all  the  more  interesting. 

During  the  week  days,  the  servants  at 
the  inn  received  a  harvest  of  sixpences  for 
alily  admitting  people  to  see  our  sketches, 
which  were  set  up  around  the  parlor  to 
dry  ;  and,  we  found  the  cards  of  several 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  who  were 
slightly  known  to  some  of  us.  Cards  were 
sent  in  return,  signifying  that  we  were  at 
home  in  the  evenings ;  and  we  soon  had 
many  pleasant    visitors,  and   became  ac- 


quainted with  the  gentry  for  miles  around. 
During  the  last  week  of  our  stay  we 
were  invited  to  four  jolly,  old-fashioned 
dinners,  in  the  open  air,  on  the  lawns  of 
antique  houses.  We  had  old  English  fare 
— roast  beef,  plum  pudding,  ale  and  the 
et  ceteras  in  abundance  ;  and  we  had  God 
save  the  King  roared  by  fifty  loyal  voices, 
and  wo  had  dances  on  the  lawn,  to  shake 
down  the  dinners,  and  the  buxom  young 
women  reminded  us  of  ancient  art,  in 
which  strength  is  not  sacrificed  to  delicacy. 

Distinguished  among  our  hospitable  en- 
tertainers was  our  fellow-travel Ur  and  two 
of  her  daughters.  Her  husband  was  a 
country  sq  ;ire  and  magistrate,  with  a  con- 
siderable estate,  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
king,  a  truly  charitable  friend  of  the  poor, 
and  a  terror  to  poachers  and  other  evil  do- 
ers. His  hpspitality  was  most  hearty,  his 
loyal  songs  were  uproarious,  his  ale  was 
honest  and  potent,  and  no  one  doubted 
that  his  happiness  was  complete  when  his 
guests  were  oblivious  of  all  the  ills  of  life. 

Our  new  friend  Powell,  alljeit  small  in 
stature,  was  great  in  soul,  and  enthusiastic 
in  admiration  of  what  the  English  call  iine 
women — weighing  not  less  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,  nor  less  than  five  feet 
eight  inches  tall,  and  with  I  looming  com- 
plexions. His  ideals  of  female  beauty 
were  the  statues  among  the  Elgin  marbles 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  utmost  ful- 
ness compatible  with  beauty.  In  the  dark 
days  of  November  and  December,  when  he 
could  not  see  to  paint,  he  U!:ed  to  go  to  the 
British  Museum,  to  admire  and  adore 
these  statues,  and  many  a  time  had  he 
been  detected  with  his  little  arms  thrown 
around  them  with  the  ardor  of  a  lo\er, 
praying  in  heart  if  not  in  head,  that  they 
might  come  to  life,  or  at  least,  that  there 
might  be  spirits  within  them  conscious  of 
his  adoration. 

Mrs.  Graves,  our  fellow-traveller,  had 
fallen  much  in  love  with  Powell,  and  he, 
in  return,  fell  much  in  love  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  Bessy,  and  she  wasn't  insensi- 
ble to  the  qualities  which  made  Powell 
agreeable  to  all  who  knew  him.  Before 
she  saw  him,  she  had  been  prepossessed  by 
the  warm  commendations  of  her  mother, 
and  when  her  mother  introduced  him  as 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  ezceeding- 
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\j  polite  and  kind  to  her  on  ber  journej.  I 
Bessy  received  him  with  a  cordiality  that 
rivetted  the  affection  which  her  superb  ap- 
pearance and  his  classic  taste  had  alreaay 
excited. 

He  was  her  companion  at  dinner,  and 
almost  surpassed  himself  in  his  efforts  to 
amuse  her.  Like  most  women  who  are 
strong,  and  not  sickly,  she  enjoyed  mirth 
more  than  sentiment,  and  laughed  oftener 
than  she  sighed.  Powell  loved  her  the 
more  for  that,  and  was  inspired  by  it,  and 
kept  up  such  a  succession  of  drolleries  that 
all  near  him  soon  turned  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  his  •*  pops "  of  wit,  which  came 
without  notice,  and  were  soon  perceivjd 
worth  watching  for. 

Among  those  who  sat  near  was  a  young 
rustic  gentleman  of  good  position,  and  evi- 
dently much  distressed  to  see  Bessy  the 
companion  of  another  at  Ainner.  He 
wouH  not  laugh  at  Powell's  jokes,  but 
kept  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  otherwise  mani- 
fested his  resolution  to  be  uncomfortable 
and  make  others  so.  Had  Powell  been 
capable  of  hating,  he  would  have  hated 
jealousy,  and  perhaps  been  angry  at  this 
instance  of  it,  out  he  good-naturedly  asked 
himself  how  he  would  like  to  have  another 
deprive  him  of  the  company  of  such  a 
sweetheart,  and  conscientiously  determined 
to  return  kindness  for  the  churlishness  of 
his  rival,  if  he  could*  claim  to  be  such. 
Wherefore  he  levelled  at  him  several  first 
rate  "pops,"  each  of  which  penetrated, 
weakening  the  wall  of  separation,  and 
showing  through  it  a  disposition  to  come 
to  terms.  .  Pursuing  his  advantage,  just 
as  the  unhappy  lover  was  solacing  himself 
with  a  draught  from  a  tankard  of  ale, 
Powell  aimed  one  so  expertly  as  to  pro- 
duce an  explosion,  blowing  and  spirting 
the  ale  over  the  table,  and  causing  a  1  ng 
laugh  by  the  unhappy  gentleman,  in  which 
the  whole  company  joined.  Non-inter- 
course was  ended,  and  if  the  discontent 
was  not  cured,  at  least  it  was  no  longer 
exhibited. 

The  fun  was  not  altogether  squeamish. 
Powell,  having,  as  usual,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  company,  was  called 
on  for  stories.  "  Tell  us  about  your  trip 
to  Morgate.  I  have  heard  about  it,  and 
would  like  to  hear  it  from  your  own  lips," 
said  Constable. 


Powell  had  treated  himself  to  a  ttip  on 
board  a  Morgate  "  hoy,"  a  sail-boat  that 
might  carry  five  wagon  loads  of  goods  and 
twenty  passengers.  The  captain  waa  as 
important  as  an  admiral,  and  excited  the 
reverence  of  all  on  board,  by  the  peremp- 
toriness  and  frequency  of  his  orders,  and 
the  nnquestionable  air  of  authority  and 
wisdom  with  which  they  were  delivered. 
All  felt  that  under  such  a  commander  the 
perils  of  the  voyage  would  be  overcome. 
It  excited  much  laughter  to  see  the  ^nd 
airs  of  this  stout  six  foot  captidn  imitated 
by  little  Powell 

While  he  was  narrating  the  events  and 
progress  of  the  voyage  his  hands  were 
playing- with  an  orange,  and  chipping  it 
with  a  knife,  seeming  like  accident.,  out 
really  in  preparation  to  imitate  a  little  old 
lady  passenger,  whom  even  he  could  not 
imitate  without  a  model.  The  orange  was 
cut  to  imitate  a  lace,  and  a  colored  hand- 
kerchief and  a  napkin  were  made  to  serve 
as  hood  and  dress,  so  as  to  produce  a  com- 
ical resemblance  to  a  little  old  woman. 
With  this  model  he  imitated  the  gestures, 
while  with  his  voice  he  gave  the  words  of 
the  original.  "  Captain,  how  far  have 
we  got  ? "  **  Haven't  got  far,  yet, 
ma'am."  "Captain,  how  far  have  we 
got  now  7  "  *•  Oh,  we've  got  about  to 
Greenwich,  ma'am."  **  Captain,  how  fiur 
have  we  got  now  ?  sha'n'twe  be  sea-sick, 
soon?"  **No,  ma'am;  not  for  a  good  bit, 
yet ! "  •*  Captain,  how  far  have  we  got, 
now?"  "We're  just  down  to  I^ng 
Reach,  ma'am."  "Oh  I  oh,  dear! 
ough  —  '*  and  the  juice  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  the  model.  The  uproariousness 
was  great,  and  Bessy  laughed  the  heartiest 
of  all,  much  to  Powell's  delight 

After  two  hours  spent  in  this  way,  in 
which  the  honest  ale  helped  the  merri- 
ment, and  the  long  English  twilight  had 
commenced,  there  was  a  sudden  jumping 
ap  by  the  gentlemen,  each  seizing  his 
partner  by  force  of  arms,  and  dragging  her 
to  a  dance  on  the  lawn.  The  Londoners 
seemed  at  fault,  but  several  followed  suit ; 
others,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted 
for  such  familiarity,  asked  their  partners 
for  the  honor  of  dancing  with  them,  ard 
were  much  abashed  by  refusals.  Turner 
conscious  of  his  age,  begged  his  young 
companion  to  forgive  his  request,  and  was 
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retiring,  bat  she  whispered,  "  Why  doon't 
'e  pull  and  tank  V*  It  oecnrred  to  him 
tiiat  it  was  an  old  kind  of  froHc,  so  he 
used  foroe  as  the  rest  had  done,  and  seem- 
ed not  to  give  real  oflfence,  although  the 
resbtanoe  was  strong.  All  managed  to 
get  their  partners  to  me  dance  ground  ex- 
cept little  Powell.  As  he  weighed  but 
ninety  pounds,  and  she  a  hundred  and 
eighty,  he  couldn't  get  ahead  with  all  the 
force  and  energy  he  possessed.  *'  I  oon*t 
thoo  sfaato't,"  exclauned  the  young  lady 
in  the  local  dialect.  Powell  tugged  and 
coaxed.  The  coaxing  did  more  than  the 
tugging.  "  Now,  do  come  I  "  said  he,  as 
he  hu^ed  like  a  little  bear.  The  cooing 
.  tone,  and  intensity  of  the  hug,  made  her 
relent,  and  whisper,  that  she  would  go  if 
he  would  get  hold  of  her  necklace  and 
choke  her  a  little.  He  did  so,  and  she 
went  screaming,  "  Thoo  shatn't,  I 
oon't,"  etc. 

The  dance  was  asjnerry  as  the  rest  of 
the  festivities.  At  ten  it  broke  up,  the 
ladies  retiring.  The  gentlemen  went  in 
to  a  nominal  supper,  in  which  elder-berry 
wine  was  the  chief  attraction.  As  this 
wine  had  not  much  booftf,  it  had  been  im- 
proved by  the  mixture  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  gin,  making  a  queer  flavor,  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  not  bad  to  take,  and  we 
kept  up  the  fan  until  midnight  What  we 
said  was  too  much  to  be  printed,  even  if 
it  were  not  mostly  forgotten.  But  a  few 
remarks  still  remain  in  my  memory. 

Powell  was  accused  of  being  caught  at 
last,  in  spite  of  his  Platonic  and  artistic 
fancies,  that  he  could  sport  with  love, 
without  suflfurine  the  consequences.  That 
he  was  in  love  ne  freelv  admitted ;  as  a 
man  of  taste  how  coold  he  be  otherwise  ? 
and  he  did  not  doubt  that,  were  his  feel- 
ings reciprocated,  he  could  be  most  happy 
to  have  oy  his  fireside  one  so  beautiful, 
and  80  genial  in  disposition.  But  his  in- 
come, his  years,  and  an  honest  regard  for 
her  interests,  could  not  allow  him  to  take 
other  than  a  Platonic  view  of  the  case. 

*'  Platonic  fol-de-rol  I  "  exclaimed  a 
squire.  "  If  thou  lovest  the  girl,  tell  her 
80,  and  give  her  a  chance  to  have  thee  if 
she  likes  thee,  as  I  rather  suspect  she  does. 
As  to  thy  years,  the  difierence  is  not  more 
than  is  allowed.     As  to  thy  income,  how 


much  is  it  ?    Come  now,  among  friends, 
tellXe." 

'*  Hear,  hear  I  Powell ;  out  with  the 
facts.  Perhaps  we  may  do  for  you  what 
you  are  too  scrupulous  to  do  for  yourself." 
'*  I  dare  say ;  much  of  the  evil  in  the 
world  comes  from  such  encouragement. 
If  I  didn't  know  how  much  a  young  man 
can  love  an  old  woman,  I  might  fancy  that 
a  fine  young  woman  could  love  a  little  old 
bachelor  like  me;  and  in  that  case  I 
should  certainly  give  her  the  chance  you 
speak  of,  and  by  no  means  neglect  my  own 
chance.  As  to  my  income^  it  is  barely 
enough  to  keep  a  little  vagabond  so  far  de- 
cent, that  his  relations  are  not  constrained 
to  cut  his  acqaaintance ;  seventy-five 
pounds  a  year  in  the  funds,  and  as  much 
more  as  1  can  earn^  say  as  much  more. 
Now  what  would  you  say  of  my  honesty  if 
I  were  to  take  advantage  of  a  passing  &n* 
cy,  if  it  existed,  to  make  a  bargain  so 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  young 
person  ?  I  may  love  her  as  an  arti&t  with 
a  clear  conscience,  and  I  hope  without  dis- 
pleasing her;  but  when  covetousness 
intrudes, — ^ah  I  gentlemen  I  I  hope  you 
all  know  little  Peter  Powell  better,  and 
honor  him  more  than  you  could  if  he  could 
be  guilty  of  sach  a  fraadulent  contract." 

•*  Fraad  !  he !  he  !  boo  I  boo  !  boo !  " 
roared  the  squire.  **Thoo'rt  a  faint  heart 
as  e'er  missed  fair  lady.  Honesty!  I 
doon't  mean  to  ofifend;  but,  to  use  re- 
spectful plainness  of  speech,  thoo*rt  not 
over  honest  to  deny  her  the  refusal  of 
thee,  an'  thoo  lovest  as  thoo  talkest  For 
the  income,  a  hundred  and  fifty  isenoofor 
a  girl  that  has  noot ;  and  if  she  has  sum- 
mat  that  makes  the  income  bigger.  As 
for  Bessy,  she'll  have  enoo  for  her  comfort, 
whether  married  or  single,  and  will  not 
sell  herself;  an'  if  she  accepts  thee  it'll  be 
for  love,  I'll  warrant" 

*'  Hear,  hear  I  Powell.  You're  refut- 
ed," cried  all  his  firiends. 

**  Hold  I  don't  tilk  aload,  to  the  whole 
company,  about  my  private  admiration  for 
a  young  lady,  and  put  me  into  the  position 
of  her  suitor^  to  excite  the  displeasure  of 
her  family  and  friends.  If  I  don't  profess 
to  be  marble-hearted,  and  don't  deny  that 
I  should  be  the  happiest  little  diap  in  the 
world  if  such  a  one  were  my  wife,  is  that 
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pray,  to  be  buzzed  into  an  audaciotR  pre- 
teQsioD  ?  Besides,  so  fine  a  woman  would 
be  ill-matched  with  a  pigmy  like  me." 

'*  I  doon't  see  the  improprieties  thou'rt 
striking  at.  An*  I  were  thee,  I'd  tell  the 
girl  if  I  loved  her,  and  let  her  say  no,  if 
she  didn't  love  me.  As  for  being  offend- 
ed with  a  disadvantageous  offer,  it  is  not 
likely  in  this  case  ;  for  I  know  about  the 
family,  and  know  that  all  but  merely  per- 
sonal qualifications  are  at  least  equal ;  and 
of  those  qualifications  her  taste  can  best 
judge  " 

**  Hear,  hear.'* 

•*  Well,  friend  Powell,  I've  made  too 
much  of  a  company  talk  about-  thy  fancy 
for  the  young  lady,  and  so  it  is  best  that  I 
stop ;  but  I  give  thee  my  opinion  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  thoo  should'st  not 
take  thy  chance,  and  give  the  girl  her 
chance.  Her  relatives  and  friends  may 
advise  her  no,  but  they  can't  be  offended." 

Powell  talked  all  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter of  another  excur&ion.  He  oven  hinted 
that  he  would  go  alone,  if  he  could  not  get 
company.  There  was  a  report  that  he  did 
disappear  from  London,  soon  after  we  re- 
turned, and  he  had  more  than  his  usual 
number  of  sketches  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  never  heard  directly  whether  he 
followed  the  advice  of  the  squire.  My 
residence  in  England  terminated  before  the 
next  sketching  season,  and  my  correspon- 
dents were  not  intimate  with  him,  and  I 
have  never  hoard  fro  n  him  since  my  re- 
turn. But  if  I  wore  accustomed  to  write 
for  the  press,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  had  united  the  two  incomes,  and 
become  a  happy  man,  and  honestly  and 
successfully  endeavored  to  make  Bossy  as 
happy  as  if  she  had  married  a  man  of  her 
own  weight ;  for,  all  things  considered,  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  he  did  so. 


The  alphabet,  to  the  little  child,  is  as 
the  nebula  to  the  philbsopher.  They  both 
answer  the  great  end  of  stimulating  curi- 
osity ;  and  when  the  soul  penetrates  one 
secret,  it  passes  with  additionid  power  to  the 
solution  of  a  higher, — all  the  while  receiv- 
ing into  itself  a  golden  residuum,  a  per- 
manent virtue,  wluch  is  the  best  and  final 
result.  ( 


THE  LESSON. 

ODoe  in  the  feir  and  golden  days 
That  now  8u  Ur  behind  me  seem 

A  truth  my  heart  has  treasured  well. 
Was  taaght  me  in  a  pleasant  dream. 

It  seems  that  'lown  a  ^rden  pnth. 
Strewn  thick  with  flowers  I  walked  alone. 

Where  crowds  of  golden  dafMiU 
Fringed  beds  with  hear  tease  overgrown. 

I  thought  that  in  my  hand  I  held 
A  crystal  chalice  pure  and  bright, 

A  single  drop  within  it  glowed 
Like  some  rich  ruby*s  heart  of  light 

But  as  T  watched  it,  lo,  it  roee 
And  filled  the  gublet  brimming  full. 

And  flashed  and  sparkled  jn  the  sun, 
A  liquid  rare  and  beauUAil. 

When  I  awoke  I  pondered  long 

And  mused  what  meaning  there  might  be. 
What  lesson  for  my  wayward  heart. 

What  sweet  truth  in  that  dream  fi>r  me. 

At  length  I  read  it  fair  and  dear. 
And  shrined  it  holy  in  my  thoughtr— 

A  richer  draught  than  cypress  wine 
The  chalice  of  my  dream  had  broaght. 

Thus  in  the  lonely,  human  heart, 

A  single  drop  of  kindness  pour. 
And  thus  it  swells  and  rises  up 

And  fill  J  that  heart  to  running  o*er! 
Dover,  Del,  A.  ■.  It 


THE   STREAM  OF  LIFE. 

BT  ISADORB  r.  DAYI8. 

Tt  is  but  a  tiny  stream  at  first,  like  the 
little  brook  among  the  hills,  starting  from 
some  hidden  spring,  and  gliding  timidly 
along  in  the  shadow  till  the  morning  pun- 
beams  fresh  from  their  glorious  fountain, 
touch  its  crystal  waters,  and  then,  each 
wavelet,  laughing  to  meet  the  sunbeams* 
kiss,  goes  singing  onward  down  the  bill  ; 
now  rippling  softly  over  mosses,  now  gurg- 
ling ovet  pebbles  ;  ever  eager,  ever  joy- 
ous. 

Violets,  blue  and  white,  grow  thickly 
all  along  its  pathway.  But  by  the  brook 
of  childhood  the  spring  blossoms  bloom  on- 
ly once  ;  only  once  the  morning  sunbeams 
touch  it  with  their  silver  wands,  and  scat- 
ter over  its  bosom  their  sparkling  gems. 

Now  April  clouds  go  flitting  across  the 
sky,  and  the  little  brook  moans  in  the  sha- 
dow, while  the  rain-drops  fall  thick  and 
fiaist  upon  it.  But  the  cloud  passes  quick- 
ly by,  the  glad  sunlight  breaks  throo^ 
once  more,  and  laughing  with  its  &ce  atiU 
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wet  with  tears,  the  stream  of  childhood 
rans  away.  If  an  obstacle  lies  in  its  path, 
it  only  sin-'s  a  loader  song,  dashes  its 
waves  more  gaily,  and  turning  its  ever- 
Tarying  coarse,  goes  gurgling  on  as  care- 
lessly as  before,  till  by-and-by  with  a  deep- 
er tone  in  its  music,  and  an  added  grave 
in  its  flow,  it  merges  into  the  stream  of 

Oh  !  the  charmed,  the  beautiful  stream 
of  youth  1  with  its  rapid,  wayward  course, 
gliding  through  broad  meadows  with  June 
skies  overhead,  and  June  freshness  all 
around  !  Willows  wave  their  pendent 
branches  over  it;  swoet-voiced  birds  flit 
across  its  bosom,  and  dip  their  bright 
wings  in  its  pure  tide.  But  even  the 
stream  of  youth  finds  not  always  sunny 
meadows.  Now  'tis  rushing  wildly  thro' 
a  narrow  de&le  ;  dark  clouds  hang  above 
it,  and  frown  fiercely  on  foaming,  sobbing 
waters.  The  sun  sbinf^s  above,  but  its 
beams  cannot  reach  the  bottom  of  this 
deep  mountain  pass.  The  frightened 
waves  dash  against  the  sharp  rocks  seek- 
ing for  some  way  of  egress.  Ere  long 
the  walls  of  the  ravine  seem  lower,  and 
the  channel  wider ;  stray  sunbeams  sift  in 
through  difts  in  the  rocks,  touching  the 
moaning  waters  with  the  light  of  hope ; 
and  at  length  the  stream,  still  hurried  and 
foaming  fr»m  its  recent  battles,  flow  out 
into  the  broad  sunlight  again. 

And  now  its  way  is  smooth ;  trough 
rreen  and  pleasant  valleys  and  shaded 
aells;  enchanted  islands  rise  upon  its  bo- 
som, islands  whose  dream-spirits  hold  their 
mimic  courts  in  fairy  bowers,  and  the  clear 
translucent  waters  murmur  back  a  sweet 
reply  to  the  songs  of  those>  fairy  bands. 
The  very  breezes  which  break  the  placid 
bosom  of  the  stream  into  myriad  waves, 
are  kden  with  melody,  and  the  sunlight, 
fidling  through  the  swaying  branches  of  the 
trees  dances  a  glad  revel  over  it. 

Now  dark  clouds  obscure  the  sun;  the 
forked  lightnings  dart  athwart  the  sky, 
and  the  great  organ  of  thunder  rolls  out  its 
deepest  bass.  The  winds  lash  the  waves 
into  fury,  and  the  rain  pours  down  in 
heavy  torrents  till  the  sweet  isles  of  en- 
chantment are  hidden  in  a  veil  of  mist 
The  tempest  passes,  but  leaves  behind  it 
traces  of  its  passing.     There  are  branches 

20 


broken  from  the  willows,  isUnds  fllooded, 
and  the  fairest  castles  of  the  dream-spirits 
lie  in  ruins. 

Onward  flows  the  stream,  but  the  flow- 
ers the  storm  hath  withered,  bloom  not 
again;  and  never,  never  more  over  the 
stream  of  life  will  the  June  skies  bend 
and  the  June  breezes  float.  The  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  is  passing  ;  May  and 
June  have  scattered  their  blessings  on  the 
lill  and  the  brook,  and  now  with  stronger 
current,  and  more  rapid  movement,  youth 
glides  on  till  its  waters  are  lost  in  the  riv- 
ers of  manhood. 

Manhood,  with  its  hurrying  course  and 
tumultuous  flow;  its  turbid  waves  and 
sandy  shores  1  The  morning  dew-drops 
have  disappeared,  and  the  golden  bright- 
ness of  early  day  has  given  place  to  the 
glare  and  beat  of  noon-tide.  Few  are  the 
fio(vors  that  bloom  by  the  river,  and  the 
tide  is  too  swift  and  dark  to  reflect  their 
fair  faces  on  the  water.  It  is  not  always 
flowing  in  the  glaring  light  of  mid-day ; 
not  always  beating  on  barren  shores.  Here 
an  I  there  the  grass  grows  green;  and  along 
up  close  by  its  side,  broad  elms  spread 
their  shadowy  arms  over  the  heated  waters 
which  wind  along  in  the  grateful  shade 
with  chastened  murmurings  and  calmer 
movement.  Out  from  beneath  the  green 
foliage  and  away  from  the  pleasant  shadow 
the  stream  must  pass.  And  now  with  an- 
gry dashing  and  deep  roaring  it  thunders 
over  a  locky  precipice  into  we  seething, 
foaming  gulf  below,  then  dashes  madly 
along,  each  wave  tossing  white  spray  from 
its  feathery  crest 

When  the  rocks  and  the  rapids  are  pass- 
ed,  and  the  heavy  thundering  has  died 
away  to  a  sullen  roaring,  gradually  in  the , 
sky  the  gray  clouds  begin  to  gather,  and 
the  autumn  rains  pour  their  long  continu- 
ous floods  into  the  dark  and  gloomy  wa- 
ters. 

Again  the  heavens  are  clear,  and  the 
stream  flows  through  fields  of  grain,  ripe 
for  the  harvest,  and  among  beautiful  isl- 
ands, not  glittering  with  the  charmed 
castles  of  dream-spirits,  but  tuneful  with 
echoes  from  the  past;  from  the  wonder- 
haunted  realms  of  childhood,  and  the  sweet 
dream-land  of  youth. 

Broader,  deeper,  grows  the  river;  and 
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smoother  flows  the  waters.  The  blue  mists 
of  the  Indian  sammer  tremble  in  the  air ; 
the  golden  light  of  sunshine  tinges  the 
quivering  waves  as  they  rise  and  fall  on 
die  gentle  heaving  tide.  No  rush,  no  huiv 
ry,  no  tumult  now,  for  the  stream  of  old 
age  is  deep  and  still.  Dried  leaves  and 
'frosted  flowers,  withered  memories  of  the 
Med  summer,  float  on  its  placid  bosom. 
In  the  grand  anthem  that  it  sings.  Uiere  is 
an  under  chord  mournful,  yet  sweet,  whose 
burden  is  "  Passing  away.'*  With  calm, 
majestic  motion,  silently,  yet*  deepening 
ever,  bearing  on  its  glassy  surface  the  re- 
flected beauty  of  the  sunset  clouds,  the 
stream  of  life  moves  on  till  its  waters  are 
hidden — ^not  lost — in  the  broad,  unfath- 
omable ocean  of  eternity. 


FALLEN  LEAVES. 

BT  MBS.  B.   LOUISA  MATHEB. 

Just  now  I  was  sitting  at  the  window, 
looking  out  upon  the  sparkling  waters  of 
the  river,  and  watching  the  landscape  with 
its  trees  full  of  leaves  of  varied  hues,  when 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  yel- 
low leaf  sailing  down  majestically  from 
the  tree-top  and  lodging  gently,  oh  1  so 
gently,  among  a  mass  of  other  crispy  leaves 
of  various  colors.  It  seemed  to  me  an 
emblem  of  an  individual  Hfe,  fading,  foil- 
ing, falling  as  a  leaf  from  the  great  tree  of 
humanity — its  mission  well  accomplished, 
its  labor  fulfilled — ^falling  all  sear  as  it  was, 
in  the  autumn  of  its  existence,  but  looking 
forward  to  a  spring-time  of  renewed  activ- 
ity and  usefulness.  Leaves,  as  toe  are, 
.  upon  humanity's  wide-spreading  tree,  are 
we  faithfully  performing  our  work  ?  Are 
we  endeavoring  to  impart  of  our  dew  and 
sunshine  to  our  fellows,  or  are  we  anxious 
only  that  we  should  spread  ourselves  out 
to  our  fullest  extent,  absorb  the  dew,  ap- 
propriate the  rain,  gather  in  die  rays  of 
sun-light?  If  we  are  on  the  topmost 
branches,  do  we  sneer  at  the  smaller  leaves 
down  nearer  the  foot  ?  Swaying  there  in 
our  exalted  position,  catching  sweet  views 
of  river  and  hill  and  valley,  do  we  grow 
idle*  or  shirk  our  responsibilities  tooth- 
en  ?    Or,  being  but  little  leaves^  la  a  com- 


paratively obscure  place  among  the  branch- 
es, do  we  look  up  with  envy  at  our  fellows, 
wishing  their  advantages  and  immunities  ? 
Do  we  fail  to  see  our  own  privileges,  while 
envying  die' lot  of  others  ?  Never  forget, 
oh,  little  ones,  ye  have  your  work  as  well 
as  the  larger  ones — never  forget  that  you 
derive  your  sustenance  from  the  same  ex- 
hausdess  fount — that  the  well-being  of 
each  is  the  well-being  of  all — that  ye  are 
brethren  and  sisters,  one  in  aim  and  in 
heart,  one  in  the  Father's  all-pervading 
love. 

Yea,  we  all  do  **  fiide  as  a  leaf,"  but  as 
the  outer  garment,  the  body  decavs,  the 
spirit  plumes  its  wings  for  its  eternal  home, 
and  it  leaves  the  earth,  only  to  enter  ano- 
ther room  of  the  Father's  mansion,  where 
the  dear  ones  who  have  gone  to  the  ^*  shin- 
ing shore,"  are  congregated  and  are  await- 
ing us.  There  is  noting  melancholy  in 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  as  we  think  of  the  re- 
newing sprine-time — there  is  nothing  mel- 
ancholy in  what  we  call  death,  but  which 
most  truly  is  *•  transition" — leaving  the 
worn  out  mechanism  of  the  body  to  mingle, 
in  its  resting-place,  with  congenial  elements 
from  which  it  originated,  and  freeing  the 
aspiring  spirit  of  impediments  and  obstruc- 
tions to  its  progress  and  activity  in  its  ap- 
propriate sphere  of  being.  Oii !  it  is  then 
like  an  uncaged  bird,  soaring  aloft  through 
a  purer  air,  a  diviner  existence,  yet  never 
ignoring  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  af- 
fecdon,  originating  in  this  life,  never  ceas- 
ing to  bathe  in  the  fountains  of  love,  never 
ceasing  to  feel  an  interest  in  those  left  be- 
hind on  this  earth-shore;  but  watching 
and  waiting,  guiding  and  guarding  them 
ever,  until,  they  too,  enter  new  fields  of 
being,  and  have  cast  off  the  material  which 
encased  them  here.*  How  silent  and  im- 
perceptible these  life-changes  I  Summer 
succeeds  to  spring,  winter  to  autumn,  and 
so  our  lives  flow  on  in  their  labor  and  rest, 
sunshine  and  darkness,  until  like  fallen 
leaves,  we  ,are  gathered,  all  that  pertains 
to  the  mortal,  in  the  bosom  of  our  dear 
mother  earth,  but  the  enfranchised  spirit 
rejoices  in  its  eternal  spring-time  of  youth 
and  beauty,  joy,  rest,  fruition,  and  pro- 
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THE  FRUIT  OF  SECRET  THOUGHT. 

BT  LILLY  WATERS. 

Nature  carries  on  her  midnigbt  works 
80  secretly,  so  slowly,  that  it  often  appears 
to  onr  8hor^sigbtedne/l8,  like  stagnation. 
We  place  a  seed  i*^  tho  ground ;  to  our 
impatience  it  seems  a  long  time  before  it 
discloses  action,  yet  at  last  we  see  the  mar- 
velloas  manifestation.  The  gasses  have 
been  at  their  silent  work  upon  the  little 
kernel,  till  its  decay  has  nourished  the  in* 
finitesimal  germ  of  life  which  has  sent  forth 
the  blade ;  the  influence  of  the  elements 
shall  so  operate  upon  that,  that  gradually 
it  will  bring  **  the  ear,  afterward  the  full 
com  in  the  ear." 

So  it  is  with  the  soul,  it  is  never  idle ; 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  body 
into  which  the  Almighty  has  breathed  this 
immortal  spark,  it  is  ever  active.  In  sick- 
ness or  health,  sleeping  or  waking,  it  is 
constantly  receiving  impressions,  which 
are  embodied  in  the  needs  and  wants  of 
daily  life.  We  are  scarcely  conscious 
what  a  mighty  influence  the^e  silent 
thoughts,  which  filter  through  the  mind^ 
possess  in  forming  the  strata  of  our  future 
life,  how  they  outcrop  hero  and  there  in 
rich  golden  veins  of  love,  or  the  granite 
of  uncharitableness. 

To^ay  we  are  ill,  morbid,  and  uncom- 
fortable. Our  hours  of  self-communion  are 
usurped  by  gloomy  fancies ;  our  prayers 
are  soulless  or  unsaid,  forgetful  that  '*un- 
ielt  prayers  make  need  of  praying."  God 
is  not  in  our  souls,  so  Satan  creeps  in  and 

Slants  a  thorn.  To-morrowit  pierces  onr 
earest  friend  ;  then  we  sorrow  and  wnng 
our  hands  in  our  misery  and  remorse,  and 
resolve  anew  to  be  more  watchful  (tf  our 
Eden.  We  endeavor  to  plant  about  us 
the  amaranth  of  happy,  holy  thought,  pray- 
ing that  no  storm  of  sin  may  uproot  it  as 
a  penalty  for  the  soul's  transgression. 

With  a  new  significance  comes  to  us  the 
gray  dawn,  typical  it  seems  to  our  quick- 
ened thought  of  life  and  labor.  The  ad- 
vancing light  of  the  morning,  with  its  rosy 
hues,  the  greater  glory  of  noon,  thus  grad- 
nally  is  developed  every  secret  thought, 
till  it  stands  before  the  worlds  a  oreation 
hideous  and  misshapen,  or  glorious  and 
godlike  with  the  light  of  ete^MiJl  level. 


I  IN  THE  DESERT. 

BT    B.     MACKWAT. 

By  the  rock  Horcb,  Btood  the  frowning  crowd 
Of  black  browed  men  whispering,  or  murmur- 
lag  loud — 
Why  were  we  forced  flrom  Egypt's  soil  to  flee  T 
Lured  to  a  desert  that  we  might  be  free  ? 
.in  empty  name,  oar  babes  for  water  cry. 
While  fiiating  women  lay  them  down  to  die  ! 
Where  is  the  land  ye  promised  we  should  share  ? 
O'erflowing  with  earth's  bounties  fertile,  fktr. 
Rivers  of  milk,  of  honey  bounteous  store. 
Where  want  nor  masters  shall  oppress  us  more. 
Instead  of  that  our  path  is  edged  with  woe. 
And  misery  tracks  our  footsteps  (kintand  slow. 
Then  Moses  spoke  and  said;  am  I  the  Lord? 
That  ye  thus  taunt  and  goad  me  with  harsh 

wordT 
I  but  obey  the  voice,  the  signs  ye  also  saw. 
Go  I  not  with  you  to  fulfil  the  law  ? 
By  my  weak  kand  our  God  his  power  will  show« 
And  sparkling  waters  from  the  r«)ok  shall  flow. 

He  struck  the  solid  mass  uprising  high, 
Pond'rous  and  barren  'gainst  the  sunset  sky. 
When  from  above  a  trickling  driblet  fell 
To  the  next  hollow,  sounding  like  a  bell, 
Gaining  in  strength,  and  splintered  on  a  stone^ 
Threw  silver  arrows  downward,  on.e  by  one. 
Till  foaming,  dashing,  creaming  with  ito speed, 
A  crystal  avalanche  reUeves  their  pressiBg  need ,. 
And  sun- browned  hands  the  cool  sweet  busdeo) 
bore 

To  those  who  fell  in  sheer  deq^ah*  before. 
Their  round  white  temples  feinting  women  cool. 
And  babes  pink  palms  are  paddling  in  thcpool, 
(Where  stony  hollows  caught  the  precious  rain) 
Laughing  and  crowing  wild  with  glee  again. 
The  men  whose  blood-«hot  eyes  were  lately  dim 
With  thirst,  sat  thp^ghtful  at  the  fountain *s 

brim, 
Pond'ring  th*  past,  the  fhture  yet  in  store, 
Strong  now  !&  felth  that  they  should  doubt  no 

more^ 
And  Moses. flrom  that  point  could  he  have  seen. 
The  aaany  sovrows  that  must  intervene, 
Thedoa)>t,,  the  terror,  and  at  times  despair, 
WairBiug^with  lbe8,struggyngthro*  deserts  bare. 
Seen. all  this  toil  on  his  part  shared  in  vain, 
l^j[kown  that  the  promised  land  he  ne'er  shall 

gaim»     •  / 

Would  he  have  yielded  there  or  kissed  the  rod  T. 
BiBsisted  feie  or  noe^ly  bowed  to  God, 
Doubtless  he  had  accepted,  good  or  ill. 
With  deep  devotion  to  his  Maker'  will. 
Stem  to  kimself,  paused  not,  or  turned  uidt^ 
^ttt  he  looked  upon  the  land  from  fer,  <«aA4. 
died! 
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THITHER-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.     XXIV. 

Rome  —  Ash  Wednesday  at  the  ^ztine  Chapel 
—A  view  of  "  His  Holiness  *'  —  Michael  An- 
gelu*s  fresco  of  paradise  —  Humility  and 
pride — Order  for  observing  the  Lenten  sea- 
son—Hoars spent  in  the  maeeum  of  the  Vati- 
can—The "  Apollo  Belvidere." 

What  fatiguiDg  mumroerj  was  that  of 
sprinkliDg  ^shes  upon  the  heads  of  pope, 
bishops  and  cardinals,  which  we  witnessed 
daring  that  seemingly  interminable  morn- 
ing spent  in  the  celebrated  "  Chapel  of 
Sixtas  !  "  Sitting  back  in  the  shadow  of 
that  part  of  the  chapel  apportioned  to  fe- 
males, as  most  befitting  them  upon  this 
most  holy  occasion, — and  forming  a  small 
iota  of  the  cloud  of  black  dresses  and  veils 
which  made  the  dim  light  stil^  more  som- 
bre, we  sat  wearily  through  the  tedious 
ceremony,  content  to  leave,  could  we  have 
done  so,  after  having  seen  the  mildly  be- 
nevolent face  of  His  Holiness,  with  his 
sweeping  train  of  martial  attendants,  mi- 
>  ired  bishops,  long  robed  cardinals,  and 
priests,  as  they  passed  into  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  the  chancel,  whore  the  rite  of 
sprinkling  ashes  upon  each  reverend  head 
was  duly  performed,  much  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  faithful,  but  to  the  discomfort  of 
at  least  one  heretic  of  whom  we  wot ! 

The  hour  of  waiting  previous  to  the  en- 
trance of  that  august  procession  was  spent 
in  .examining  as  best  we  might  by  the 
dim  light  afforded,  that  famed  frescoe  of 
Buonorotti's  Paradise,  with  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  *'  serpent,"  and  "  tree  of  kn:wl- 
edge,"  ittduded.  However  much  has 
been  said  in  fm&ise  of  the  perfect  anatomi- 
cal proportions  of  these  representations  of 
ihe  first  parents  of  our  race,  as  9^  whole,  thb 
effect  is  fax  from  ^leasing.  The  defective 
light,  and  tuecessitjy  of  looking  upward  so 
steadily,  to  follow  closely  the  varied  fig- 
ures and  objects  deemed  aecessary  accom- 
paniments to  the  paradisaical  state  of  the 
first  pair^^^tends  to  detract  ^m  the  en- 
joyment of  contemplating  evem  a  master 
piece  like  thia.  As  with  strained  neck 
and  tired  eyes,  «voa  gase  up,  you  «annot 
but  appreciate  the  wonderful  skill  and  par 
tience.of  elaboration^  which  has  achie^ 
Aich  a  splendid  result  on  a  field  where 


even  Michael  Angelo's  towering  genius, 
must  have  met  with  obstacles  quite  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  Thus  it  has  stood,  tod 
doubtless  will  stand,  for  centuries  to  come, 
(unless  destroyed  by  fire  or  violence)  a 
specimen  of  unrivalled  skill  in  this  domain 
of  art — to  the  wondering  admiration  of 
thousands  of  people  in  future  generations, 
as.  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

We  were  not  a  little  amused,  after  this 
farce  of  humiliation  was  ended  in  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel,  to  see  the  pope  retire  in  state, 
from  the  ceremony,  through  his  private 
door,  his  trailing  pontifical  robes  upborne 
by  those  honorable  dignitaries,  who  were, 
of  course,  only  too  happy  to  serve  in  that 
capacity,  while  the  cardinals  and  bishops 
stepped  from  the  outer  collonade  into 
their  splendid  coaches,  and  —  humble  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lowly  One  —  rolled  off  in 
fine  style,  their  rich  equipages  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine,  and  attended  by  outriders, 
clad  in  costly  livery  !  Thus  was  the  sa- 
cred Lenten  fast  ushered  in  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Kome  after  the  festivities  of  the 
Carnival  had  closed. 

The  next  sttp  in  the  way  of  observing 
this  season  was  the  papal  order,  suspend- 
ing the  use  of  animal  food  among  the  pop- 
ulace during  the  forty  days  constituting 
this  period : — ^an  order,  by  the  way,  ob- 
served about  as  strictly  as  the  '*  dog  law  " 
of  a  New  England  village,  —  or  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Christian  Sunday  by  a  descend- 
ant of  the  house  of  Israel  In  proof  of 
this,  we  may  cite  our  table  d'hote,  the  va- 
riety and  excellence  of  whose  bill  of  fare, 
savoring  as  it  did  of  the  interdicted  '*  flesh 
pots,"— not  of  "Egypt,"  but  of  Rome, 
— was  never  diminished,  although  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  similar  houses— our  ho- 
tel on  Via  Condotti,  received  the  pontifi- 
cal orders.  Small  as  was  this  matter,  it 
proved  that  the  supremacy  of  papal  power 
was  not  absolute,  but  obliged  to  succumb 
more  and  more  to  the  verdict  of-  a  people, 
upon  whose  more  liberal  minds  —  church 
tniditions,  while  more  or  less  venerated 
and  observed,  are  not  to  be  received  as 
commands  from  even  His  BbUness,  whose 
determined  hold  upon  the  government  oi 
State,  as  well  as  that  of  church,  is  likely 
to  lose  him  both,  if  the  still  lingering  spir- 
it of  the  Revolution  of  '48  is  anyways  sig- 
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nificant,  especially  when  taken  into  con- 
nexion with  the  subsequent  curtailment  of 
the  papal  dominions,  by  the  voice  of  the 
true  Italian  people. 

What  shall  we  say  here  of  the  hours 
spent  among  the  wonders  of  the  Vatican  ? 
where,  wandering  from  object  to  object, 
through  that  almost  countless  labyrinth  of 
halls  and  galleries,  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  many  things  unnoticed,  from  sheer 
inability  to  take  in  the  endless  variety  of 
this  immense  collection  of  the  wonderful, 
the  curious,  and  interesting,  so  justly  cele- 
brated  as  the  greatest  in  the  world !  One 
might  remain  in  Rome  a  life-time,  and  re- 
sort to  this  museum  almost  daily,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  able  to  find  something 
new  and  interesting  upon  each  succeeding 
visit— so  inexhaustible  is  the  collection, 
which  contains  contributions  from  so  many 
diffirent  ages,  nations  and  countries.  For 
a  person  whose  stay  in  the  capital  is  limit- 
ed, the  best  mode  we  thin  :,  of  visiting  this 
museum  of  the  Vatican  should  be— after 
taking  a  rapid  general  survey,  —  which  is 
work  enough  for  one  or  two  visits, — to  se- 
lect certain  objects,  the  most  noted  and  in- 
teresting and  devote  what  time  one  has  in 
succeeding  visits,  exclusively  to  these. 

Sweet  Madonna  of  Murillo  I  could  we 
ever  tire  of  gazing  upon  this  lovely  crea- 
tion of  that  worshipper  of  the  beautiful? 
Only  the  time,  alas !  was  all  too  short. 
•The  purity  and  simplicity, — the  expression 
of  gentleness  and  innocence, — in  short,  the 
natur.'dness  of  this  human  ideals  without 
those  fanciful  accompaniments  of  a  mixed 
divinity,  constituted,  to  our  taste,  the  great 
charm  of  this  celebrated  painting. 

Of  the  pictures  of  martyrdom,  so  horri- 
bly real,  that  one's  heart  sinks  and  flesh 
creeps  at  the  sight, — we  have  only  a  feel- 
ing of  intense  disgust,  the  more  so,  as 
soaie  of  the  finest  genius,  which  mean- 
while, might  have  been  exercised  in  creat- 
ing forms  of  the  beautiful  and  elevating, 
has  been  bestowed  upon  these  opposite 
productions.  We  are  aware  that  these 
representations  of  suffjring  are  considered 
by  a  large  class  as  most  beneficial  and  ele- 
vating in  their  tendency.  Yet  our  indi- 
vidual opinion,  (with  all  due  deference  to 
the  judgment  of  others)  is,  that  a  perpetu- 
atian  of  sufibring  or  cruelty,  either  on 


canvas  or  in  stone,  is  not  particularly  salu- 
tary or  ennobling  in  its  effect  upon  the 
generality  of  beholders.     To  the  naturally 
tender-hearted,  to  the  nervously  sensitive, 
and  to  the  truly  Christian  spirit,  such  rep- 
resentations can    only  be  excruciatingly 
painful,  and  we  doubt  whether  a  contem- 
plation of  impalements,  flaying  alive,  burn- 
ings, and  all  the  variety  of  tortures  which 
a  devilish  malignity  could  suggest, — por- 
trayed with  such  terrible  vividness,— can 
be  wholly  beneficial  to  any  class  of  indi- 
viduals, not  even  excepting  the  critical  in 
art — to   whom  distortion   of  feature   and 
strained  muscles  may  be  deemed  profitable 
objects  of  study.     To  know  that  such  indi- 
viduals or  people  thus  suffered  from  devo- 
tion to  principle, — from  mistaken  preju- 
dice,— or  from  stem  necessity, — is,  of  it- 
self enough  to  inspire  devotion  to  right  and 
duty,  if  we, will  heed  the  lesson ;  enough  to 
awaken  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  unfal- 
tering faith,  and  meek  endurance,  to  the 
end,  even  of  most  dreadful  tortures,  borne 
by  the  Christian  martyr ;  to  inspire  admi- 
ration for  the  heroic  courage  manifested 
(sometimes,    it    is   true,   in    a  mistaken 
co'urse)  and  profound  pity  for  the  victims 
of  overmastering  cruelty  and  inextricable 
fate,  for  instance,  like  those  of  "  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.    Bartholomew's  eve,"    that 
bloody  page  in  the  history  of  France,  more 
shocking  than  most  other  scenes  of  vio- 
lence characterizing  the  annals  of  this  san- 
guinary people.     To  know  that  such  num- 
bers of  t  le  truly  noble  and  good  were  de- 
coyed into  the  gay  capital  upon  a  marriage 
occasion,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting good  feeling  between  opposing  ele- 
ments, but  reaUy  to  be  butchered  by  thou- 
sands, in  cold  blood,  until  the  streets  of 
the  city  and  the  river  Seine  were  reddened 
with  the  crimson  tide  ; — the  very  thought 
of  this  diabolical  plot,   and   its  ultimate 
success,  sanctioned  by  the  papal  authority, 
and  actually  pictured  upon  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican,  as  a  glorious  triumph  of  the 
church  militant  over  her  heretical  enemies, 
— aU  this  was  too  revolting  to  every  hu- 
man sentiment,  to  be  dwelt  upon;  enough, 
of  itself  alone,  to  condemn  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Romanism,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  corruption,  after  St.  Peter's,  down  td 
the  present  Pius  IX.     Quhe  enough  for 
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full  condemnation,  even  while  acknowledg- 
ing the  many  instances  of  beautiful,  con- 
sistent pie^,  which  have  adoraed  the 
church  during  the  ages  past,  comprising 
a  long  roll  of  names  whose  brilliance  shines 
forth  in  strong  relief  against  this  dark  wall 
of  superstition  and  cruelty,  reared  between 
this  pretended  divine  institution,  and  the 
great  heart  of  a  common  humanity  without. 

The  **  Transfiguration,"  that  master- 
piece of  Raphael,  disappointed  us — possi- 
bly because  so  different  from  a  preconceiv- 
ed opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  would  be  treated  by  this  ardent 
worker  in  the  school  of  divine  art ;  possi- 
bly because,  not  realizing  our  own  ideal  of 
that  scene,  so  august —  so  glorious  —  yet 
ethereal  I  Unreasonable  mortals  are  we  ; 
expecting  that  the  most  subtle,  unap- 
proachable faculty  of  our  nature, — a  pure- 
ly spiritual  ideal  can  be  transferred  in  all 
its  ethereal  perfection,  to  the  canvas  even 
of  the  greatest  master  of  his  art  I  Who 
among  the  most  worthy  of  all  the  painters 
and  sculptors,  has  ever  fully  r<*alized  hit 
perfect  ideal  ?  who,  though  his  produc- 
tions have  excited  the  admiration  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  could  say,  **  I  have 
brought  out  upon  the  canvas,  or  wrought 
in  marble,  the  ideal  which  my  inner  eye 
had  painted,  or  my  highest  diought  had 
chiselled  ?  Not  one !  Though,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance,  or  nearness  of  that  ap- 
proach to  this  spiritual  conception,  is  al- 
ways the  satisfaction  or  disappointment  of 
the  true-souled  artist,  who  labors  from  the 
higher  appreciation  and  love  of  his  calling. 

Who  that  visits  the  museums  of  South- 
em  Italy,  is  not  struck  with  the  infinite 
number  and  variety  of  articles  once  be- 
longing to  Hadrian's  villa !  What  an  ar- 
ray of  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  1 
What  specimens  of  artistic  objects  in  por- 
phyry and  other  oriental  stones !  What 
numbers  of  vases  and  busts,  columns  and 
mosaics,  that  once  adorned  this  pleasure- 
palace,  upon  which  that  Emperor  expend- 
ed so  lavishly,  the  almost  inexhaustible 
treasure  of  which  he  was  the  master  I 
One  is  led  to  think  of  this  royal  retreat, 
with  its  elaboraf  e  embellishments  and  ex- 
tensive surroundings  as  something  akin  to 
the  marvellous  productions  of  giants  and 
genii,  the  description  of  whose  enchanted 


palaces  fill  the  mind  of  childhood  with  de- 
lighted wonder!  The  collection  of  the 
Vatican  can  boast  a  full  share  of  these 
beautiful  remains  of  departed  greatness,  in 
a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  interest  of  the 
visitor  to  these  galleries.  What  an  im- 
mense collection  of  rare  and  curious,  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  objects,  is  this  won- 
derful museum  of  the  Vatican  !  One  is 
lost  in  amazement  at  its  vastness,  its  al- 
most endless  extent  of  room  !  Gallery 
leading  into  gallery,  and  hall  into  hall, 
every  one  of  which  is  found  replete  with 
interesting  objects;  the  mere  catalogue 
would  fill  columns. 

What  did  you  admire  most  while  in 
Rome  ?  or  what  object  struck  you  most 
forcibly  ?  .  was  the  substance  of  an  inquiry 
made  of  us  by  Madame  L ,  at  the  din- 
ner-table one  day  after  our  return  to  Flor- 
ence. '*  Apollo  of  Belvidere,"  was  the 
reply  that  rushed  to  our  lips,  without  a 
moment's  thought.  Hasty  as  was  the  re- 
ply, uttered  from  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, subsequent  reflection,  and  a  more 
careful  analyzation  of  our  feelings  and  ex- 
perience at  the  time,  when  wandering  from 
object  to  object,  in  this  same  museum  of 
the  Vatican,  we  came  suddenly  upon  this 
glorious  creation,  convinced  us  that  we 
gave  a  correct  answer  to  the  question. 
To  us  this  statue  shone  out  amid  the  ruins 
of  ages  as  the  embodiment  of  immortal 
you*ii  and  vigor—of  never-feding  beauty. 
By  contrast,  therefore,  with  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  Etkrnal  City — 
(eternal,  however,  in  her  rw'ns  alone,)  al- 
ways speaking,  as  she  does,  of  a  dead 
past,  to  the  soul — with  the  depressing  in- 
fluences naturally  accompanying  the  re- 
search and  observation  in  this  direction. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  Apollo  was 
glorified  in  our  sight,  and  even  now  stands 
forth  in  beautiful  relief  on  the  canvas  of 
memory,  whenever  we  turn  a  retraspective 
eye  upon  the  days  spent  in  visiting  that 
city  of  wonders  —  Rome,  —  ancient  and 
modem.  m.  c.  o. 

Lilfred*8  Rest, 

•  •  • 

In  every  Christian  denomination  there 
is  enough  vital,  kindling  Christianity,  to 
make  good  hearts. 
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PECCAVI. 

BT  MISS  MABT  O.  PBCK. 

Sir  Donald  said,  '*  in  tmth  I  stand 
A  sinner  in  this  goodly  land. 

"  I  woald  my  tbrtane  had  been  oast 
With  those  old  patriarohs  of  the  past, 

*'  Who  heard  Christ's  Yoioe  and  saw  his  &oe 
And/e/i  the  blessinfi;  of  his  grace. 

*'  So  shonld  I  hear  him  say  to  me, 
'  Thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven  thee.* 

**  And  of  that  blessed  promise  sure. 
This  agony  no  more  endure." 

The  sanset^s  purple  arrows  fall 
Within  the  antique  bannered  haU. 

On  pendant  shieM,  and  sword  and  sheath. 
And  Lord  and  rassals  met  beneath, 

For  in  their  midst  with  fettered  hands 
Lord  Donald's  hated  foeman  stands. 

An  awful  terror  in  his  fkoe 

Has  broken  down  the  pride  of  raoe. 

And  low  for  Jesus*s  sake  he  pleads 
For  life,  and  hope,  and  human  needs. 

Sir  Donald  thundered — '*  oease  thy  plea  ! 
My  deepest  dungeon  waits  for  thee. 

••  Remember  there  my  ancient  threat ! 
Sir  Donald  never  will  forget  I  *» 

Oh  !  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray 
They  took  the  hopeless  wretch  away. 

But  those  who  stood  beside  the  Lord 
Heard  in  the  hush  a  silver  chord— 

As  if  a  Yoioe  spoke  in  the  fetters 

**  Forgive  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.*' 

Sir  Donald*s  hair  grew  white  at  last 
The  flower  of  his  age  was  past. 

He  built  himself  a  couch  of  stone' 
Where  he  might  weep  and  pray  alone. 

But  still  he  clasped  a  hopeless  cross 
And  all  his  gain  seemed  turned  to  loss. 

No  beggar  broke  his  offered  bread. 
His  hat«d  enemy  was  dead. 

One  day  a  stranger  trod  h«s  floor. 
Death  forced  the  closely  bolted  door. 

And  twain  stood  at  the  baron's  knee. 
Death  and  a  strange  old  Domine. 

**  Now,  (lather,  shrive  my  soul  for  heayen,** 
*'  Son,  are  thy  debtors  all  forgiven?". 


The  priest  replied,  '*  H^  Christ  been  fed. 
When  his  dear  lambs  have  broke  thy  bread  ?'* 

"  Nay,  father,J  have  learned  too  late 
Christ  knocks  at  every  sinner*8  gate 

''  With  peace  and  pardon  now  as  vhen. 
He  walked  in  old  Jerusalem. 

'*  Oh  !  fool  and  slow  of  heart  to  trace 
His  gentle  haij^,  his  loving  fiskce, 

'*  Upon  my  castle*s  floor  have  trod 
The  footsteps  of  the  Christ  of  Gk>d, 

'*  So,  fhther  cease  thy  pleading  prayer. 
What  now  remaineth  but  despair? 

"  And  let  thy  *  miserere '  wait 
Until  I  reach  the  heavenly  gate. 

*'  That  it  may  enter  in  and  plead  \ 
For  Christ's  dear  mercy  oh  my  need." 


The  father  paused— for  ill  or  good 
He  knew  the  dead  Sir  Donald  stood 

A  beggar  at  his  Master's  gate. 
Pray  reader  it  were  not  too  late. 


A  WALK. 

BT    OOUSIN    MAOaiK. 


The  first  Sabbath  in  November.  And 
how  lovely !  Autumn  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed the  smiles  of  Summer,  and  with  them 
her  warmth  and  geniality.  Looking  out 
upon  the  brown  hills  and  forests,  enliven- 
ed by  the  clear  warm  sunlight,  I  think  of 
an  aged  matron  with  gray  hair  and  wrink- 
led features,  yet  whose  clear  eyes  reflect 
the  light  of  a  good  heart  that  cannot  widi- 
er,  and  a  pure  soul  that  cannot  fade. 

Who  can  stay  indoors,  and  let  the  last 
smiles  of  the  season  fade,  unappreciated 
and  unenjoyed?  Just  before  nightfall, 
Oeorge  and  Lu,  with  little  Carrie,  T.  and 
myself  set  forth  for  a  walk.  We  will  visit 
the  grave-yard  on  the  hill.  We  cannot 
see  it  from  here,  but  the  little  school-house 
at  the  "four-comers,"  half  a  mile  distant, 
which  is  so  clearly  outlined  against  the 
eastern  sky,  stands  but  a  little  way  from 
it.  By  the  way,  that  school-house  was  the 
Alma  Mater  of  my  childhood.  (I  hope 
those  imposing  and  honored  institutions 
which  are  scattered  through  the  New-Eng- 
land States,  and  which  send  forth  so  many 
educated  youth  every  year,  will  pardon 
the  comparison.)  There  I  learned  mj  first 
lessons  in  the  spelling-book ;  and  also  in 
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friendships  true  and  false.  There  was  one 
dear  girl  ivho  sat  by  my  side  in  those  old 
days,  whose  truth  has  remained  as  bright 
as  the  smiles  upon  her  lipe.  From  the 
confidant  of  youth  she  has  grown  the  deai^ 
er  friend  of  maturity,  and  while  far  away, 
mingling  with  gay  city  life,  her  soul  can 
still  hold  communion  with  nunc  by  means 
of  the  soul's  electric  chairil  She  writes 
me  that  she  can  tell  when  she  will  receive 
a  letter  from  me,  as  she  always  dreams  of 
me  for  several  nights  previous  to  its  re- 
ception !  I  dreamed  of  her  last  night — 
and  thought  we  were  in  her  childhood's 
home,  which  is  just  beyond  that  belt  of 
youn^  spruces  which  stretches  from  the 
school-house  to  the  south.  I  am  glad 
Aose  trees  hide  it  from  my  sight.  The 
heart  can  cherish  pleasant  memories  with- 
out the  aid  of  deserted  mementoes.  Heav- 
en-bom friendship !  eloquent  pens  have 
pictured  it  oft,  but  earthly  words  cannot  do 
it  justice.  Only  the  feeling  heart  can  ap- 
preciate it. 

The  sun  has  become  entangled  in  the 
gold  and  crimson  clouds  which  crown  the 
mountain  tops,  and  his  shattered  beams  are 
sifting  golden  showers  down  the  hill-sides, 
and  filling  the  a«r  with  shining  dust.  Baby 
Carrie  rests  calmly  in  her  father's  anms, 
her  sweet  face  shining  out  of  the  blue  fo)ds 
of  her  hood  like  a  pure  pearl  from  its  set- 
ting. Her  blue  eyes  are  intently  watch- 
ing the  fleecy  clouds  and  deep  fkj  over 
head.  Perhaps  she  sees  the  angels  up 
there,  which  our  tear  and  dust  dimmed 
eyes  have  searched  for  in  vain.  Baby 
woughts  I  "  Who  can  follow  the  gossamer 
links?"  Only  God  and  his  angels.  How 
pure  those  thoughts  must  be,  their  clear, 
inn6cent  feces  tell.  If  parents  could  read 
every  mental  and  moral  emotion  of  their 
helpless  charge,  it  might  save  them  from 
many  mistakes,  and  help  them  to  shield 
those  little  hearts  from  sorrow,  and  guide 
their  thoughts  aright.  T.  has  taken  down 
these  bars  at  our  left,  and  we  will  cross 
the  meadow  in  whose  midst  the  little  buri- 
al-place lies.  It  is  but  a  few  rods  in  length, 
and  fewer  in  breadth.  It  has  a  desolate 
look.  Not  a  tree  waves  over  the  mounds; 
but  the  tall  grass  is  very  luxuriant,  and  in 
June  the  strawberries  ripen  large  and  thick 
upon  the  graves.     The  yard  is  nearly  frill; 


there  are  many  graves  which  have  nothing 
to  tell  who  wore  the  robe  of  clay,  moulder- 
ed long  smce  away.  The  rude  winds  of 
winter  have  made  wrecks  of  more  than  one 
of  the  head-stones,  and  no  fiiendly  hand 
has  yet  restored  them.  Three  brothers  of 
the  Ballou  family,  of  whom  the  late  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballou,  of  Boston,  was  the  young« 
est  son,  sleep  here,  David.  Benjamin,  and 
Nathan.  They  left  their  native  State, 
(New-Hampshire,)  and  one  after  the  oth- 
er came  here  when  the  mountain  was  a 
wilderness ;  cleared  themselves  farms,  and 
for  many  years  were  looked  upon  as  the 
patriarchs  of  the  place.  They  were  all 
strong  believers  in  our  own  dear  fiiith. 

David,  while  he  chopped  and  burned 
his  log-beaps,  thought  of  (tod's  great  good- 
ness, and  the  peoples*  darkness.  He  stud- 
ied his  Bible  in  his  moments  of  leisure, 
and  on  Sunday  went  from  town  to  town 
proclaiming  the  Divine  love  and  mercy; 
his  strong  reasoning  powers  and  forcible 
language,  convincing  and  giving  hope  and 
courage  to  his  hearers.  Just  here  he  lies, 
surrounded  by  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren, each  grave  marked  with  a  modest 
marble  slab,  telling  who  they  were,  and 
how  they  were  loved.  Let  me  read  this 
inscription,  as  time  and  the  elements  have 
worn  the  stone : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

REV.    DAVID    BALLOU, 

Who    died   December  30th,    A.  D.    1840, 

Aged  82  years. 

While  mental  power  and  moral  worth 

By  man  shall  be  approved, 
The  memory  of  this  friend  shall  be 

Both  cherished  and  beloved. 

Long  with  persuasive  lips  he  preached 

In  his  Redeemer *s  name; 
And  lived  the  precepts  taught  by  him 

By  whom  salvation  came. 

Truly  he  did  livb  the  precepts  taught  by 
the  Master  he  loved  to  serve  and  proclaim. 
I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  censure  spo- 
ken of  him.  I  cannot  but  contrast  his 
life  with  the  lives  of  our  ministers  of  to-day. 
He  toiled  on  his  farm  six  days  out  of  the 
seven  to  support  a  large  family,  and  on 
Sunday  went  •hither  and  thither  to  tell  of 
God's  changeless  love,  and  pray  with  his 
hearers,  in  a  school-house,  dwelling-house, 
or  bam,  asking  no  reward,  but  to  see  all 
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cominp;  to  a  knowleilge  of  tbe  truth.  Al- 
though he  lived  com  para  tivelj  uuknowu 
to  the  world  which  has  heard  so  much  of 
his  brother  Hosea,  yet  methinks  the  good 
he  has  done  will  not  look  meagre  beside 
his.  when  they  are  crowned  with  the  glory 
of  the  heavenly  life.  Both  labored  wisely 
and  well  in  the  different  spheres  they  were 
called  to  fill,  and  God  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  faithful. 

But  tbe  sunshine  is  leaving  this  damp, 
lower  air,  and  we  must  leave  this  little 
spot  freighted  with  its  precious  memories 
of  the  past  But  before  we  leave  the 
height  we  pause  to  view  the  scene  with 
delight  Westward  from  where  we  stand, 
the  valley  slopes  downward,  half  a  mile. 
A  mil  >  or  two  farther  on,  the  land  gradu- 
ally rises,  then  more  and  more  abruptly, 
and  at  last  swells  into  the  rounded  peaks 
of  the  Hoosac  mountains,  which  stretch 
from  the  north  far  around  to  the  south, 
even  to  where  the  '  Hoosac  Tunnel'  yawns 
its  cavernous  mouth  in  deserted  silence. 
The  valley,  and  mountain  sides  are  cover- 
ed with  a  dense  growth  of  spruce,  hem- 
lock, beech,  birch,  and  maple,  mingling 
in  friendly  companionship.  Here  and 
there  the  farms  of  the  mountaineers  are 
mapped  out,  their  red,  white  or  brown 
houses,  nestled  under  the  lee  of  the  forest 
to  protect  them  from  the  fierce  storms  of 
winter.  The  green  dress  of  summer,  and 
the  gay  colors  of  autumn  have  faded,  yet 
the  sober  hue  of  the  earth  but  heightens 
the  glory  of  the  sky.  The  sunbeams  still 
linger  on  the  mountain  tops,  binding  the 
lower  clouds  with  gold,  and  cresting  them 
with  flame ;  while  in  the  zenith  they  lie 
like  snow-flakes  cuidling  on  a  sea  of  blue. 
Watching  them  as  we  go  on,  they  all  catch 
the  brightness.  The  light  leaves  the  dusky 
vales  arid  concentrates  in  the  sky.  The 
lower  strata  of  clouds  are  as  tongues  of 
fire,  while  the  upper  are  foams  of  dusky 
smoke.  George  says  'tis  a  perfect  picture 
of  a  prairie  on  fire.  As  we  reach  the 
threshold  of  home,  the  grand  scene  fades, 
the  sky  puts  on  the  soft  gray  of  evening, 
and  a  few  stars  tremble  in  the  blue  space 
overhead.  With  hearts  awed  by  the  glory 
of  God  as  seen  in  his  handiwork,  we  go 
humbly  to  the  loved  circle  of  home,  and 
thank  him  for  his  great  and  good  gifts. 


DREAMS. 

BT  MBS.  BELEN  BICH. 

Whence  come  our  dreams?    What  if  we  only 

sleep? 
When  dAy*s  rude  stare  is  o'er  us,  and  by  night. 
With  all  its  golden  hearts  tha^beat  so  fHSt, 
We  live,  we  wake  ?— When  the  proud  North  is 

hnn^ 
With  gleaming  sword  and  shield,  and  all  the 

\>e8t 
Ripens  fur  glory  in  a  yellow  flush; 
.And  streams  of  angel  lootsteps  mark  the  bine. 
With  pearly  radance  up  the  milky  way; 
While  clciude  lie  in  the  purple  South,  as  still 
Ab  dead  babe  in  its  royal  mother's  arms; 
While  o'er  tbe  Eastern  gates  the  golden  mom 
Hangs  swinging  like  a  jasper  censer  round, 
Wben,  pillowed  on  the  mosses,  we  invite 
I'he  breath  of  flowers  to  cool  the  fevered  brow ; 
When  gentle  hands  fling  open  magic  doors. 
And  the  bright  host  comes  sweeping  softly  in. 
How  know  we  il  is  not  our  truest  life  T 
Day  prest<e8  on  our  hearts  a  heavy  hand ; 
We  only  breuth  by  stealth, — we  never  fling 
Our  hearts  upm  existence — as  the  swimmer 
Leaps  from  the  bank  and  floats  upon  the  wave. 
Held  in  by  fear,  or  fettered  by  our  pride. 
Misled  by  custonk,  or  subdued  by  fiite. 
Our  souls  are  dwart^d,  our  actions  are  enslavM; 
We  seek  for  life  and  find  it  —  at  its  close. 
But  dreams  are  heaven,   and   eleep  a  mimio 

death; 
Once  trending  slumber's  temple,  we  are  gods! 
We  worship  beauty  with  a  child's  rich  grace; 
We  love  with  all  the  freshness  of  Love's  dawn. 
Warm  with  the  angel's  brfath,  our  hearts  have 

life!' 
Truth  walks  divine  in  all  the  land  of  dreams. 
Her  revelations  soften  Fate's  decrees. 
Face  upon  face  comes  budding  like  a  rose 
Upon  us  there  —  the  faces  that  we  lost 
Beneath  the  grtuses  or  amid  the  croiodf 
White  hands,  like  blessings,  fall  upon  our  own. 
And  thrill  us  with  a  sense  of  such  delight. 
We  weep  we  lost  it  for  so  many  years! 
Glory  enshrouds  us,  as  the  holy  night; 
We  glow,  we  brighten,  as  a  star  on  fire; 
Each  drop  of  blood,  a  round  and  perftet  life; 
While  music  gives  us  mighty  wings  to  sweep 
Far  above  time  and  pain.    The  mystery 
That  hid  the  anaels,  fades  like  pearly  mist; 
They  stand  as  blushing  for  their  loveliness, 
VV  hile  down  among  our  heartstrings  play  the 

lights. 
Those  eyes  enkindle  that  have  looked  on  God! 
We  walk  the  planets,  as  we  tread  the  earth. 
We  sweep  the  sea  as  proudly  as  a  bird ; 
Knowledge  lays  open  all  her  precious  stores; 
We  snatch— to  lose  them  only  with  the  dawn. 
Life— life  by  day,  how  poor  and  incomplete! 
Sweet  life  of  dreams,  how  beautiful  how  true! 
Typeof  that  **  Life  to  come  "to  which  we  tend. 
Where  what  is  lost  will  be  our  own,  more 

brisht. 
More  loving,  more  delightftil! 

Wait 
For  the  calm  setting  of  the  sun  of  time 
Behind  the  buried  ages,  knowing  well 
The  star  of  hope  ariseth  in  the  east; 
And  if  it  fall  upon  a  lonely  grave, 
It  lights  a  soul  far  up  the  starry  path, 
End^  where  bliss  begins!^ 
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•  •  •  B  Ii  U  B  -  8  T  O  O  K  I N  O . '  • 

BT  MINNIE   8.  DAVIS. 

CHABACT£B8. 

Mr.  Haebirgton. 

Mas.  Haeeington. 

J ENNiB— Sister  to  Mrs.  Harrington. 

Susan— The  Maid. 

SCENB  I.  — "jKtt«." 

(Jl^.   Harrington  engaged  in  writing, 

A  voice  from  an  unseen  speaker  is 

heard.)     Mrs.  Harringtoa,  I  saj.  Mrs. 

Harrington  I 

Mrs,  H.  Something  is  amiss  now,  I 
know,  for  George  never  calls  m3  Mrs. 
Harrington,  except  when  he  is  vexed  ;  but 
positively,  I  can*t  stop  writing. 

{Enter  Mr,  H,  holding  a  collar  hy  one 
string.)  Mr.  H,  Look  here,  Mrs.  Har- 
rington I 

Mrs  H.  (without  looking  up.)  Pray 
don't  interrupt  me  for  any  trifle. 

Mr.  U.  1  can't  find  a  collar  fit  to  put 
on  I 

Mrs.  H.  0,  it's  nothing  but  a  collar ! 

Mr.  H.  How  exasperating  you  are  I 
I  have  hunted  high  and  low  to  find  a 
collar,  and  this  solitary  one  with  ragged 
edges,  and  but  a  sin];le  string  was  the  re- 
sult of  my  search. 

Mr9.  H,  (looking  up  and  piUHng  out 
one  hand  erUreatingly.)  My  dear  George, 
you  will  break  the  thread  of  my  thoughts  I 

Mr.  H.  (snapping  the  string  off  of 
the  collar  spitefully.)  I  will  break  the 
thread  which  holds  this  spring  on  to  the 
collar  !  just  a  single  thread  to  hold  it  on 
by,  and  the  other  string  entirely  gone.  It 
is  too  bad  ! 

^rs.  H.  1  hxa  unusually  busy,  or  I 
would  stop  and  sew  them  on ;  but  the 
publisher  of  the  Literary  Gem  has  sent 
for  more  copy.  One  of  the  regular  con- 
tributors is  sick,  and  they  depand  upon 
me  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  n.  And  in  the  meantime  must  I 
go  without  a  collar,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Don't  be  unreasonable, 
George  ;  can't  you  pin  it  on  ? 

Mr,  H.  So  I  did  yesterday,  and  got 
stabbed  in  the  throat  in  consequence. 

Mrs.  H.  (resuming  her  writing.)  You 
most  have  been  careless  then,  and  I  am 


sorry  you  are  so  vexed,  but  this  article  is 
of  infinite  importance. 

Mr.  H.—kvA  my  collar  is  of  more, 
most  infinite  importance  ! 

Mrs  H.  It  is  toward  noon,  and  this  ar- 
ticle must  go  out  in  the  evening  mail  I  I 
am  growing  desperate. 

Mr,  H.  And  I  already  am  desperate  1 
(takmg  out  his  watch.)  Now  it  is  a 
quirter  to  eleven,  and  at  fifteen  minutes 
after  eleven  I  must  be  at  the  depot  to  take 
the  cars  for  Boston.  My  business  is  in  a 
snarl,  and  I  must  go,  collar  or  no  collar ! 

Mrs.  If.  (starting  from  her  seat.)  Is 
that  so  ?  I  don't  wonder  you  are  impa- 
tient; then  it  is  too  bad  that  I  don't,  keep 
your  things  in  better  order,  but  I  have  so 
much  writing  to  do. 

Mr.  H.  And  you  like  it  so  much  better 
than  sewing  I 

Mrs.  H.  Give  me  the  collar;  (fum- 
bling around  in  her  work-basket ;)  luckily 
here  is  a  bit  of  tape.  You'll  be  ready  in 
time ;  don't  look  so  stern,  George  ;  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  going  at  first? 

Mr.  H.  I  couldn't  get  your  attention 
long  enough.  I  knew  you  were  hurried 
in  your  work  so  I  tried  to  get  ready  with- 
out your  help.  I  put  on  a  shirt  minus 
buttons,  thrust  my  feet  into  stockings  foil 
of  air  holes  ;  yes,  actually,  my  toes  are  all 
in  contact  with  my  boots,  this  stinging 
cold  weather.  I  submitted  to  all  that,  but 
the  collar  upset  my  equilibrium. 

Mrs.  H.  My  dear  husband  !  I  am  so 
sorry  and  ashamed.  I  ma'seyoua  mise- 
rable wife,  indeed,  and  y^u  are  so  kind 
and  forbearing  I  will  you  forgive  me, 
George  ? 

Mr.  R.  Yes;  a  hundred  times  over, 
Amelia  1 

Mrs.  H.  Your  feet  will  be  col4, 1  fear. 

Mf.  H.  Never  mind. 

Mrs.  H,  I  wish  1  had  never  heard  of 
the  Literary  Gem  !  I  wish  I  didn't  know 
how  to  write.  I  wish  I  were  a  perfect 
dunce  ;  but  I  needn't  wish  that,  for  1  am  a 
dunce  about  everything  useful. 

Mr.  H.  I  don't  wish  anything  of  the 
kind ;  I  am  proud  of  you  ;  keep  on  writ- 
ing,  and  I'll  not  mind  airy  stockings,  and 
missing  buttons  and  strings. 

Mrs.  H.  Only  when  you  are  going  to 
Boston,     \yhen  shall  you  oome  back  Tf 
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Mr,  H,  In  two  or  three  days.     I  will 
write  to  you. 

Mrs,  H.  Here's  the  collar ;  both  strings 
on,  and  I've  sewed  the  edge  over  and 
over  where  it  was  frayed.  Hurry  it  on  ! 
Mr,  H,  (looking  at  the  coUcar  and 
hursting  into  a  loud  laugh,)  If  that  isn't 
a  good  one ! 

Mrs.  H,  What  is  the  matter? 
Mr,  H.  See,  you've  sewed  it  with  Uue 
thread  ;    ha,  ha,  ha !  "where  were  your 
eyes  ?  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  , 

Mrs,  H,  0,  how  ridiculous,  how  pro- 
voking !  It  is  just  like  me,  I  am  so  ab- 
sent-minded. I  suppose  there  happened 
to  be  blue  thread  in  the  needle  which  I 
took. 

Mr.  H,  And  you  were  so  deeply,  dark- 
ly blue,  you  did  not  know  it !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
ha,  ha  I 

Mrs,  H,  Don't  put  it  on,  Creorge.  I'll 
fix  it ;  of  course  yol  can't  wear  it  so. 

Mr,  H,  Yes,  I  can,  for  the  joke  of  it ; 
no  need  now,  for  me  to  tell  people  that  my 
wife  is  a  Uue^ 

Mrs,  H,  Now,  please  give  it  me  I 
Mr,  J7.  No,  no,  AmeOa  ;  I  haven't  a 
a  minute  to  stay.     I  hope  you  will  finish 
your   story  in  time.     Good  by,   ha,  ha  I 

Mrs.  H,  (^sinking  into  her  chair.)  My 
poor  story  —  where  did  I  leave  oflf?     O, 
me  I  stockings,  and  shirts,  collars,  strings, 
and  Uue  thread,  seem  to  dance  upon  the 
page  1     My  cothusiasm  is  all  exhaled. 
{Ourtain  falls.) 
Scene  II.—**  Stocking.'' 
^iflfrs.    Harrington  busily    sewing,   ard 
surrounded  hy  baskets  and  piles  of  lin- 
en,    JSnter  Jennie.) 
Mrs,  H,  How  do  you  do,  sister  ? 
Jennie.  I'm  very  well;  have  been  out 
calling,  all  the  morning,  and  thought  I'd 
drop  in  and  take  dinner  with  you. 

Mrs,  H.  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  but  I 
don't  know  about  the  dinner.  I  haven't 
ordered  any,  and  I  haven't  the  slightest 
idea  whether  Susan  is  getting  dinner  or 
not 
^  J.  0,  no  matter  about  the  dinner ;  but 
what  are  you  doing?  I  should  think 
▼ou'd  got  clothes  enough  around  to  furnish 
naif  a  regiment. 


Mrs.  If.  I'm  repairing  my  husband's 
wardrobe.  He  is  gone  to  Boston,  and  so 
I've  taken  the  time  to  make  a  thorough 
renovation.  I  have  neglected  his  clothes 
shamefully,  to  tell  the  truth ;  but  eyery* 
thing  is  mended  now,  but  one  stocking. 
How  I  have  worked  I  I  have  pricked  my 
fingers  and  tired  myself  half  to  death. 
Sewing  is  a  dreadful  bore. 

J.  I  suppose  it  is  to  you,  Amelia ;  but 
I  like  it.  However,  hterary  ladies  are 
not  expected  to  be  skilled  in  the  needle  ; 
still,  their  husband's  clothes  will  wear  out 
like  those  of  other  men. 

Mrs.  If.  Yes,  I  do  believe  they  wear 
out  taster,  for  Georgo's  clothes  were  in  a 
sorry  plight  before  I  repaired  them.  I 
think  they  ought  to  last  a  year,  now. 

J.  Amelia,  I  suppose  you  know  you  are 
famous,  now.     Your  novel  is  a  great  suo- 


Mrs.  It.  Do  you  think  so  ? 
J.  How  very  unconscious  ^ou  are  I 
why,  people  are  raving  about  you ;  I 
don't  know  how  many  times  1  have  been 
congratulated  this  very  morning,  on  your 
account.  Mrs.  Harrington,  your  genius 
sheds  lustre  upon  little,  insiguificant  me. 
Why  don't  you  speak  V  how  smiling  and 
happy  you  look  ! 

Jfrs.  If.  Inm  happy,  Jennie-     George 
will  be  so  pleased  when   he  comes  home 
to-night ;  first,  because  I  have  spent  two 
whole  days  in  working  for  him,  and  then 
because  the  reviewer  speaks  so  kindly  of 
my  book.     It  is  pleasant  to  be  successful ; 
and  besides  I  have  a  more  tangible  reward 
than  fame*     See  here,  Jennie  ;  (holding 
up  to  view  a  roll  of  bank  bills.) 
J,  That  is  good.   How  much  is  it  ? 
Mrs.  If.  Five  huudred  dollars ;  I  feel 
quite  rich.     Then  if  the  book  continues  to 
sell,  of  course  I  shall  receive  much  more. 
What  are  you  laughing  at  ? 
J.  At  my  thoughts. 
Mrs.  If.   What  are  they  ? 
J.  I  was  wondering  what  your  admir- 
ers would  say,  could   they  see  you  now. 
The  gifted,  famous,  rich  Mrs.  Harrington, 
with  disordered  hair,  collar  awiy,  and  soil- 
ed and  slitted  wrapper,  engaged  in  mend- 
ing old  clothes 

Mrs.   H,  Now,   Jennie,  you   are  too 
bad. 
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J,  Forgive  me,  sister;  but  the  idea 
struck  me  ludicrously. 

Mrs,  H,  There  is  nothing  very  ludi- 
crous to  me  about  it ;  I  feel  like  a  martyr 
tortured  with  a  darning  needle. 

J!  You  have  not  told  me  what  yoa  in- 
tend to  do  with  your  five  hundred  dollars. 

Mrs.  H.  I  shall  famish  ray  study  anew. 
I  have  a  charming  idea.  The*  colors  shall 
be  green  and  gold.  And  when  it  is  all 
finished,  1*11  comb  my  hair  until  it  shines 
like  a  raven's  wing,  put  on  a  new  wrap- 
per, pin  on  ray  collar  with  m  thematical 
exactitude,  and  send  for  you  to  come  and 
look  at  me  v\  my  delightful  new  study. 

J.  And  I'll  come.  There  comes  the 
penny  post ;  shall  I  go  for  you  ? 

Mrs,  H.  If  you  piease. 

(Jeanie  goes  out  for  a  moment^  and  re- 
turns  )     Here  is  a  letter. 

Mrs,  H.  It  is  from  George^  {opening 
It,)  and  [  ought  to  have  had  it  this  morn- 
ing. 0,  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  He  says, 
•*  I  shall  be  at  home  to  dinner  with  my 
old  friend,  James  Martin.  Have  a  tip-top 
dinner,  Amelia,  and  say  all  the  pleasant 
things  you  can,  for  I  feel  all  out  of  sorts 
about  my  business.  I'm  head  over  heels 
in  trouble."  Jennie,  what  shall  I  do? 
look  at  me,  look  at  this  room  !  They'll 
be  here  in  ten  minutes,  and  dinner  not  so 
much  as  planned. 

J.  I'll  help  you,  Amelia ;  give  the  din- 
ner up  to  me  (Jennie  throws  off  her 
bonnet.)  Of  course,  you've  got  bread  and 
pies  in  the  house. 

Mrs,  H,  Of  course  I  haven't,  and  if  I 
bad  I  couldn't  put  either  on  the  table. 
Susan  is  a  miserable  cook. 

J,  Then  I'll  send  Susan  to  market  for 
beefsteak  and  oysters,  and  to  the  bakery 
for  bro:id.  I  know  how  to  make  a  deli- 
cious pudding,  and  it  cooks  in  half  an 
hour.  Don't  you  fear ;  Susan  and  I  will 
get  up  a  tip-top  dinner,  as  George  re  (guest- 
ed,    {exit,) 

Mrs,  H,  Doar,  practical  Jennie ;  she 
is  worth  six  of  me.  I'll  hustle  these 
things  out  of  sight.  Here's  my  money. 
O  1  ni  give  it  to  George  ;  he  is  in  troub- 
le, and  five  hundred  dollars  may  get  him 
out  of  it.  I'll  roll  it  up  in  this  bit  of  pa- 
per. Everything  mended  but  one  stock- 
ing.   I'll  roll  that  up,  too,  and  leave  it  on 


the  table,  so  I  can  take  it  up  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Martin  goes.  There's  the  bell !  I 
was  in  hopes  to  have  time  to  dress. 

{Enter  Mr,  Harrington  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. Mr,  H.  salutes  his  wife  with  a 
kiss.)    ' 


Mr,  E,  Dear  Amelia,  this  is  my  old 
college  friend,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mrs,  H,  You  are  welcome,  mr ;  please 
be  seated. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  long  wished  to  see 
you,  madam ;  and  since  the  publication  of 
your  last  book,  that  wish  has  become  in- 
tensified. Your  book  is  a  work  of  genius, 
allow  me  to  say ;  it  aroused  my  deepest 
emotions ;  I  shed  tears  over  it ;  yes,  it 
made  me  weep  I 

Mrs.  If.  {aside,  I  could  shed  tears  ; 
yes,  [  could  weep  to  be  caught  in  such  a 
plight  I  George  looks  blank,  he  thinks  I 
don't  care  for  his  feelings,  {aloud) 
Thank  you,  sir ;  I  am  pleased  to  receive 
the  approval  of  one  like  you. 

Mr,  If,  Did  you  expect  me,  Amelia  ? 

Mrs.  H,  Not  till  a  moment  ago,  {whis^ 
pering  and  handing  him  the  paper  con 
taining  the  stocking  instead  of  the  money.) 
I  am  sorry,  George,  but  will  you  forgive 
me,  and  accept  this  present  from  me  ? 
The  dinner  is  all  right ;  {aloud.)  Pray 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Martin;  for  a  little 
time. 

Mr.  H.  Friend  Martin,  T  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  wife's  appearance.  She  did 
not  expect  us,  and  doubtless  has  been 
writing  all  day. 

Mr.  M,  0,  of  course  I  We  don't  ex  • 
pect  these  literary  ladies  to  be  always  in 
trim  for  company. 

Mr.  H.  She  is  a  dear  wife,  Martin  ; 
always  trying  to  do  something  to  please 
me.  She  put  this  in  my  hand  as  she  went 
out,  whispering  that  it  was  a'  present  for 
me.  Some  little  surprise  she  has  been 
preparing.  {He  unrolls  the  paper  catd 
discloses  the  stocking.) 

Mr,  M,  Bless  me  !  a  stocking,  with  a 
sizeable  hole.  Judging  by  your  face,  I 
should  say  it  was  a  little  surprise. 

Mr,  H.  {laughing  heartily.)  It  is  a 
mistake.  I  know.  Another  of  Amelia^s 
blunders;  she  is  such  an  absent-minded 
creature. 
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Mr,  M,  Ha,  hs,  ha !  That  is  rich ! 
One  of  the  eccentricities  of  genius. 

Mr,  H,  But  don*t  say  a  word  ahont  it ; 
it  would  so  mortify  her ;  and  the  present 
she  intended  to  make  will  come  in  good 
time,  for  of  course  she  had  no  thought  of 
giving  me  a  stocking. 

Scene  III.— '*  Blue  Stocking:' 

Mrs,  H,  Thank  goodness,  dinner  is 
over,  and  Mr.  l^Iartin  is  gone  I 

Mr.  H.  It  was  a  capital  dinner,  though, 
and  Martin  is  a  capital  fellow. 

Mrs,  H,  Yes ;  out  to  Jennie  belongs 
the  praise  of  the  dinner,  and  Mr.  Martin 
compliments  too  much.  If  Jennie  ^ad  not 
been  here,  jon  would  have  dined  on  stale 
bread  alone.  Such  a  plight  as  I  was  in  : 
I  could  cry  now  with  vexation  I 

J,  Don't  lay  it  so  much  to  heart,  Ame- 
lia. 

Mrs,  H,  I  can't  help  it  Then  I  feel 
fio  dissatisfied  with  myself.  I  wish  I  were 
more  like  you  ;  practical  common  senile  is 
better  than  talent  to  make  a  homo  happy. 
I  fear  George's  love  will  grow  cold  m 
time. 

Mr.  H.  Never,  Amelia. 

J.  There,  sister,  take  courage ;  but  I 
doirt  see  why  70U  can't  be  a  good  house- 
keeper and  author,  too,  if  you  only  set 
yourself  about  it. 

Mrs.  H.  But  I  am  so  absent-minded. 
I  mended  George's  collar  with  Uue  thread 
the  other  day. 

J.  O,  Amelia  1 

Mr.  H.  My  dear,  you  made  me  a  pres- 
ent a  little  while  ago. 

Mrs.  U.  And  I  have  been  wondering 
why  you  did  not  mention  it. 

Mr,  H.  {drawing  forth  the  stocking.) 
Did  vou  mean  to  give  me  this  ? 

Mrs,  H.  Why  what  an  idea !  (turning 
the  things  over  on  the  table.)  There,  Jen- 
nie, another  proof  of  my  stupidity  !  I  gave 
George  that  last  unmended  stocking,  in- 
stead of  the  money.  You  may  laugh,  both 
of  you ;  it  is  too  ridiculous. 

y.  (laughing.^  It  is  laughable,  but  no 
harm  is  done. 

Mrs,  H.  Will  you  accept  from  your 
loving,  good-for-nothing  wife,  this  roll  of 
bilhi.  There  are  five  hundred  dollars 
which  I  received  tor  my  book. 


Mr.  H.  My  dearest  Amelia,  bless  you  ; 
but  I  can't  think  of  accepting  it. 

Mrs.  H,  You  must ;  indeed  you  muti. 
You  say  you  are  in  trouble  about  your 
business  ;  that  will  help  you. 

Mr.  H.  But  to  take  your  money. 

Mrs  H.  Tour  own  money,  for  /  am 
yours,  and  all  that  I  have  is  yours.  Take 
it,  if  you  love  me,  and  remember  that  my 
pen  earned  it,  when  I  am  absent-minded, 
and  the  buttons  are  ofTyour  shirts,  and  the 
strings  gone  from  your  collars. 

Mr,  H.  I  will  remember  everything 
that  is  good,  and  lovely  and  amiable  of 
you.  This  money  will  be  the  saving  of 
me. 

J.  So,  after  all,  it  isn't  so  very  bad  a 
thing  to  have  for  a  wife  a  Blue- Stocking  ! 

•  •  •  ' 

RESTAbOVE. 

BT  ANNA  M.  BATES. 

Befit  in  the  home  of  the  angels, 

By-and-bye  will  be  <mr6. 
When  weary  we  turn  from  the  pathway, 

btrowu  with  life's  passion-flowers: 
Then  the  shadows  will  go  trom  our  faoes, 

And  a  glory  immortal,  fair, 
Baitish  the  earthly  traces, 

lime  in  his  flight  left  there. 

We  shall  rest  in  the  home  of  the  angels. 

Though  the  sky  is  full  of  gloom. 
There's  a  star  of  promise  burning 

0*er  the  portals  of  the  tomb; 
Thorny  the  Way  and  dreary, 

And  the  tears  oloud  many  an  eye, 
Bat  there's  rest  for  all  the  weary, 

*Mid  the  angels  by-and-bye. 

And  0,  that  home  of  the  angels, 

*TiB  a  land  of  fadeless  light. 
There  the  King  dwells  in  His  glory. 

And  the  saints  wear  robes  of  white; 
Hush!  o*er  the  waste  and  the  river. 

Their  voices  are  floating  nigh. 
Best  with  us,  pilgrim,  ever. 

Will  reward  thee  by-and-bye. 

Best  in  the  home  of  the  angels 

O,  the  blessed  thought  we*ll  keep. 
Hid  in  the  heart's  dim  chambers. 

Like  a  pearl  in  Oman's  deep; 
A  star  to  go  ever  before  us. 

And  lead  us  by-and  bye. 
To  rest  'mid  the  beautiful  angels. 

Who  dwell  above  in  the  sky. 

•  #  • 

'Tis  not  in  books,  'tis  not  in  lore. 

To  make  us  truly  blest. 
If  happiness  has  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast; 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 

But  never  oau  be  blest 
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THF  CANOE  AND  THE  SADDLE. 
"  The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle.     Adven- 
tures among  the  Northwestern  Rivers  and 
Forests ;  and  Isthmiana.    By  Theodore  Wik- 

THROP." 

Each  new  .book  of  Winthrop's  is  hailed 
with  admiration  and  delight,  bj  a  multi- 
tude of  hearers,  not  a  little  heightened  by 
the  lively  curiosity  one  cannot  but  feel  in 
thus  repeatedly  drawing  from  the  rich 
treasury  left  to  the  world  by  the  gifted 
young  hero.  This  last  work  has  all  the 
vigor  and  freshness  of  the  previous  ones. 
It  is  not  a  fiction,  but  a  narrative  of  adven- 
tures, as  the  title  indicates,  and  the  writer 
carries  you  along  with  him  in  the  tide  of 
his  own  buoyant  overflowing  life.  You 
are  there  in  the  Northwestern  wilds ;  you 
hear  the  nishing  and  surging  of  mighty 
rivers ;  you  gaze,  awe  struck,  upon  rei^l 
mountains ;  and  behold,  in  his  graphic 
word-painting,  the  aboriginics  of  the  forest. 

Winthrop's  style  is  peculiarly  his  own  : 
not  copied  with  careful  differences  from  the 
old. masters  of  the  pen  ;  nor  built  up,  a 
glowing  mosaic,  in  unconscious  imitation 
of  those  he  has  read  and  admired.  Terse, 
piquant,  racy,  it  seizes  hold  of  you  with  a 
kind  of  magic  and  makes  you  feel  the  per- 
sonality of  VVinthrop. 

You  can't  forget  vYinthrOp  as  you  read; 
not  that  h6  is  egotistical  in  any  sense,  but 
there  is  on  every  page,  a  lively  presence, 
and  you  can  almost  catch  the  flash  of  his 
eye  and  hear  the  exultant  tones  of  his 
voice. 

What  a  companion  Winthrop  must  have 
been  !  how  joyous,  ardent,  genial  I  One 
feels  that  it  would  have  been  a  rare  privi- 
lege to  have  known  him. 

His  love  of  nature  was  genuine  and  en- 
thusiastic ;  he  did  not  behold  in  it  that 
breathless,  ideal  admiration  which  the  high- 
est poetic  spirits  sometimes  feel,  but  with 
dear,  open  eye  he  gazed  upon  it,  under- 
standing and  loving  its  every  varying 
mood. 

Every  word  seems  to  tell  on.Winthrop's 
pages;  they  are  clear  as  crystals,  and 
though  often  so  oddly  and  unexpectedly 
grouped,  you  would  not  change  them  if 
you  could.  Literary  critioism  is  set  at 
naught  continually,  and  you  are  pleased 
that  it  is  so,  in  proportion  as  yon  delight 
in  the  unique  ana  original. 


Perhaps  you  think  he  sometimes  dwells 
too  long  and  frequently  upon  vulgar  char- 
acters and  coarse  scenes,  but  after  all  you 
are  bewitched  into  forgiving  what  you 
would  scarcely  tolerate  in  another.  His 
quaint  humor  charms,  and  his  descriptions 
of  Nature  enchain  you. 

Hear  what  he  says  of  mountains : 

* '  Poet  comes  long  after  pioneer.  Moun- 
tains have  been  waiting,  even  in  ancient 
worlds,  for  ages,  while  mankind  looked 
upon  them  as  high,  cold,  dreary,  crushing, 
as  resorts  for  demons,  and  homes  of  deso- 
lating storms.  It  is  only  lately,  in  the 
development  of  mens'  comprehension  of 
nature,  that  mountains  have  been  reeog- 
nized  as  our  noblest  ftiends,  our  roost  ex- 
alting and  inspiring  comrades,  our  grand- 
est emblems  of  divine  power  and  divine 
peace." 

*•  We  had  rounded  a  point,  and  opened 
Pugallop  Bay,  a  breadth  of  sheltered  calm- 
ness, when  I,  lifting  sleepy  eyelids  for  a 
dreamy  stare  about,  was  suddenly  aware 
of  a  vast  white  shadow  in  the  water.  What 
cloud,  piled  massive  on  the  horizon,  could 
cast  an  image  so  sharp  in  outline,  so  full 
of  vigorous  detail  of  surface  ?  No  cloud , 
as  my  stare,  no  longer  dreamy,  presently 
discovered,  no  cloud,  but*a  cloud-compel- 
ler. It  was  a  giant  mountain  dome  of 
snow,  swelling  and  seeming  to  fill  the  aerial 
spheres  as  its  image  displaced  the  blue 
depths  of  tranquil  water.  The  smoky 
haze  of  an  Oregon  August,  hid  all  thie 
length  of  its  lesser  ridges,  and  left  this 
mignty  summit  based  upon  uplifting  dim- 
ness. Only  its  splendid  snows  were  visi- 
ble, high  in  the  unearthly  regions  of  elear 
blue  noonday  sky.  The  shore  line  drew  a 
cincture  of  pines  across  the  broad  base, 
where  it  faded  unreal  into  die"  mist.  'The 
same  dark  girth  separated  the  peak  from 
its  reflection,  over  which  my  canoe  was 
now  pressing,  and  sending  wavering  swells 
to  shatter  the  beautiful  vision  before  it. 

"  Kingly  and  alone  stood  this  majesty, 
without  any  visible  comrade  or  consort, 
though  far  to  the  north  and  south  its  breth- 
ren and  sisters  dominated  their  realais* 
each  in  isolated  sovereignty,  rising  above 
the  pine  darkened  river  of  the  cascade. 
Mountains — above  the  stem  chasm  whera 
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the  Columbia,  Achilles  of  rivers,  sweeps 
short-lived  and  jubilant  to  the  sea — above 
the  lovely  vales  of  Willamette  and  Unpqua. 
Of  all  the  peaks  from  California  to  Frazer's 
river,  this  one  before  me  was  this  royal 
Mount  Regmir,  Christians  have  dubbed  it, 
in  stupid  nomenclature  perpetuating  the 
name  of  somebody  or  nobody.  More  me- 
lodiously the  Siwashos  call  it  Yacoma, —  a 
generic  term  aho  applied  to  all  snow  peaks. 
Whatever  keen  crests  and  crags  there  may 
be  in  its  rock  anatomy  of  basalt,  snow  cov- 
ers softly  with  its  bends  and  sweeping 
curves.  Yacoma,  under  its  ermine,  is  a 
crushed  volcanic  dome,  or  an  ancient  vol- 
cano fallen  in  and  perhaps  as  yet  not 
wholly  lifeless." 

Tn  another  place  he  devotes  a  chapter 
to  Yacoma,  and  hereafter,  in  the  reader's 
ima^nation  it  stands  a  glorious  rival  of 
Mont  Blanc.  His  description  is  beautiful 
as  well  as  vivid.  After  painting  it  in  it 
stem  grandeur,  he  says : 

•*  No  foot  of  man  had  ever  trampled  its 
pure  snows.  It  was  a  virginal  r^ountain, 
distant  from  the  possibility  of  any  human 
approach  and  human  inquisitiveness  as  a 
marble  goddess  is  from  human  loves.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  unsympathetic  in  its  is- 
olation, or  despotic  in  its  distant  majesty. 
Sut  this  serene  loftiness  was  no  home  for 
any  deity  of  those  that  men  create.  Only 
the  thought  of  eternal  peace  arose  from  its 
heaven  upbearing  monument  like  incense, 
and,  overflowing,  filled  the  world  with  deep 
and  holy  calm." 

Then  he  tells  of  the  ''  infinite  sweetness 
and  charm"  which  the  playing  sunshine 
and  soft  tracery  oi  snow  gives  Yacoma. 

"  Grace  played  over  the  surface  of  maj- 
esty, as  a  drift  of  rose  leaves  wavers  in  the 
air  before  a  summer  shower,  or  as  a  wreath 
of  rosy  mist  flits  before  the  grandeur  of  a 
Btorm.  Loveliness  was  sprinkled  like  a 
lK)on  of  blossoms  upon  sublimity  " 

The  lesson  that  he  draws  is  so  beautiful 
we  cannot  wholly  pass  it  over,  though  it  is 
too  long  to  quote  entire. 

**  Our  lives  forever,  demand  and  need 
Tisual  images  that  can  be  symbols  to  us  of 


the  grandeur  or  the  sweetness  of  repose. 
There  are  some  faces  that  arise  dreamy  in 
our  memories,  and  look  us  into  calmness 
in  our  frantic  moods.  Fan:  and  happy  is 
a  life  that  need  not  call  upon  its  vague 
memorial  dreams  for  such  attuning,  but 
can  turn  to  a  present  reality,  and  ask  tran- 
quility at  the  shrine  of  a  household  god- 
dess. The  noble  works  of  nature,  and 
mountains  most  of  all, 

*  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moiDents  in  the  beinp: 
Of  the  eternal  silence.* 

And  studying  the  light  and  majesty  of  Ya- 
coma, there  passed  trom  it  and  entered  in- 
to my  being,  to  dwell  there  »eveiniore  by 
the  side  of  many  such  a  thought  and  an 
image  of  solemn  beauty,  which  I  could 
thenceforth  evoke  whenever  in  the  world 
I  must  have  peace  or  die.  For  such  emo- 
tions, years  of  pilgrimage  were  worthily 
spent." 

Twice  he  gives  descriptions  of  dawn  as 
glowing  and  radiant  as  though  his  pen  had 
been  dipped  in  auroral  flame.  Sentences 
like  polisned  gems  are  oddly  strung  with 
rough  diamonds.  Notice  in  the  following 
quotation  the  melody  of  the  first  and  last 
sentences,  and  contrast  them  with  the  in- 
tervening ones,  so  forcible  and  expressive ; 

**  Tame  and  inarticulate  is  the  harmony 
of  a  day  that  has  not  known  the  delicious 
prelude  of  davm.  For  the  sun,  the  god- 
like does  not  come  blundering  in  upon  the 
scene.  Nor  does  he  bounce  fortn  upon 
the  arena  of  his  action,  like  a  circus-clown. 
Much  beautiful  labor  of  love  is  done  by 
earth  and  sky,  preparing  a  pageant  where 
their  Lord  shidl  enter." 

Turning  from  the  captivating  pages  we 
have  quoted,  to  many  others  in  the  book, 
is  like  taking  the  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous.  That  spirit  which  had  such 
exquisite  appreciation  of  all  things  sublime 
or  beautiful  in  nature,  also  possessed  the 
keenest  perception  of  the  grotesque  and 
ludicrous.  In  these  western  wilds  nature 
was  on  ihe  side  of  dignity  and  admiration, 
humanity  on  the  side  .of  burlesque  and  re- 
pulsiveness.  One  almost  shudders  at  such 
close  contact  with  the  flat-faced  salmon-fed, 
fishyHsmelling  Indians.    Even  the  robes  of 
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royalty,  wbich  he  haraoroosly  throws  over 
the  first  savages  introduced,  do  not  make 
then^the  less  disgusting,  and  if  you  have 
ever  dreamed  of  primeval  purity  and  free- 
dom of  life  as  the  heritage  of  the  American 
Indian,  you  are  disenchanted  forthwith. 

But  forget  the  poor  denizens  of  the  for- 
est and  read  again  of  glorious  nature. 
One  night  Winthrop  is  travelling  in  the 
wild  woods  and  a  terrific  storm  overtakes 
him.  You  are  by  his  side,  you  see  the 
lightnings  flashing  "  revelations,"  and  per- 
forming queer  "gymnastic  feats."  You 
behold  the  illuminated  vista  before  the 
traveller  and  the  blazing  mountain  side. 
Then  the  lightning  retires  and  the  rain 
comes  down.     Be  tells  it  thus  quaintly  : 

"  By  this  time  the  grandness  of  the  scene 
were  over.  Madness  and  pangs  died  away 
into  sullen  grief.  Passion  was  over;  tame 
realities  were  coming.  There  had  been  a 
majestic  overture  crowded  with  discordant 
concords,  and  there  Wtis  nothini;  left  for 
the  opera  but  <lull  recitative.  Night  be- 
came undramatic ;  sulky  instead  of  inspir- 
ed ;  grizzly  instead  of  splendorous.  ool- 
id  rain  now  took  the  place  of  atmosphere. 
While  the  storm  rampaged,  it  was  adven- 
turous and  heroic  to  breast  it ;  now  our 
journey  became  an  offensive  plod.'' 

Winthrop  and  his  guide  become  lost, 
and  stop  most  unwillingly.  They  build  a 
fire  and  luckily,  for  the  effect  it  gives  to 
the  narrative,  it  ignites  a  venerable  pine, 
and  they  have  an  impromptu  display  of 
pyrotechnics  rivalling  the  lightning  exhi- 
mtion.  As  the  flames  die  out  and  the 
vanquished  pine  is  falling  into  white  ashes, 
morning  comes,  a  dull  uncomfortable  dawn, 
as  ordinary  people  would  say,  but  Winthrop 
has  it  thus : 

* 'Aurora  being  in  tihe  sulks,  a  fiisty  dawn, 
the  slip-shod  drudge  of  her  palace,  was 
come  as  a  substitute  for  the  rosy  goddess, 
to  wake  the  world  to  malcontent. 

But  enough  of  quotation.  Those  who 
have  read  Winthrop's  previous  works  will 
be  apt  to  read  this,  and  those  who  have 
not  will  doubtless  seek  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  acquaintance. 

It's  but  a  little  while  since  the  world 
first  heard  of  Theodore  Winthrop,  and  now 
his  name  is  a  household  word.     Fame  has 


woven  a  lustrous  crown,  but  the  noble 
head  on  which  it  should  h^Lve  rested,  lies 
low  in  death,  the  ear  on  which  the  world's 
loud  plaudits  would  have  vibrated  so  plea- 
santly, hears  not;  and  the  heart  which 
would  have  throbbed  with  such  heart-felt 
pnde  and  joy  at  great  success,  beats  no 
more  forever. 

These  thoughts  sadden  yon  as  yon  read. 
You  wish  he  could  have  lived  to  have 
Feaped  the  harvest  of  his  sowing.  You 
would  he  walked  the  earth  an  acknowledg- 
ed peer  among  the  sons  of  genius.  You 
would  gladly  pay  him  homage,  but  he  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  human  praise  or 
blame. 

What  were  the  motives  that  prompted 
him  to  write  so  much  without  an  effort  to 
publish  ?  Did  ambition,  a  shining  pres- 
ence, stand  by  his  side  and  point  to  those 
luring  heights  where  stands  the  temple  of 
Fame  ?  Did  he  ever  say,  '*  Not  yet,  not 
yet,  bright  tempter  ;  I  must  do  better  still 
before  I  give  of  my  treasure  to  the  world  ?" 
Or  did  he  think  to  suddenly  arise,  a  daz- 
zling star  in  the  literary  sky  ?  Or  was  be 
half  unconscious  of  his  powers,  and  did  he 
only  write  from  an  overflowing  heart  tiiat 
must  have  expression  ? 

Many  more  such  queries  do  you  make, 
but  there  comes  no  answer  from  the  voice- 
less grave. 

Counting  by  years,  Winthrop's  life  was 
short ;  counting  by  results,  few  have  lived 
so  long.  And  he  still  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  a  grateful  people.  His  literary  fame 
pales  beside  the  glory  of  a  still  nobler  re- 
nown. You  admire  his  genius,  but  the 
patriot,  the  hero,  the  martyr,  calls  upon 
your  profoudest  love. 

Vernal  be  his  memory  while  Columbia's 
children  have  a  literature  to  nurture ;  lov- 
ed be  his.name  while  they  have  a  country 
to  defend  !  M.  s.  davis. 


BiGHBS.  Every  man  is  rich  or  poor  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  between  his  de- 
sires and  enjoyments ;  any  enlargement  of 
wishes,  is  therefore  equally  destructive  to 
happine<s,with  the  diminution  of  possession; 
and  he  that  teaches  another  to  long  for  what 
he  shall  never  obtain,  is  no  less  an  enemy 
to  his  quiet  than  if  he  had  robbed  him  of 
his  patrimony. 
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"Ten  dollars!  This  is  very  diflferent 
from  the  success  attending  my  call  at  No. 
47  on  this  street.'' 

'*  I  presnme  that  you  are  sometimes  re- 
fused by  ladies  who  would  esteem  it  arf 
great  a  pleasure  to  aid  this  cause,  as  do 
many  who  contribute  largely  to  it." 

**  1  am  aware,  Mrs.  Weston,  that  many 
possess  hearts  far  more  liberal  than  their 
means.     But  I  cannot  suppress  a  feeling 
of  surprise  when  a  woman,  blessed  with 
\fealth, — and  a  mother  withal, — can  lack 
the  heart  to  bestow  of  her  abundance  to- 
ward the  support  of  little,  helpless,  parent- 
less  children.     I  confess  to  a  sense  of  mor- 
tification for,  and  contempt  of,  those  of  my 
dex  who  are   so  devoid  of  humanity  as  to 
refuse  their  aid  when  the  object  is  so  pure- 
ly humane,  and  the  demand    so  urgent 
as  this.     And  further:    I  freely    own, 
that  I  feel  not  only  disappointed  but  real- 
ly  pained,  and  not  a  little   vexed,   that 
Mrs.  Vinton,  whom  I  confidently  expect- 
ed would  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming a  liberal  donor  to  this  benevolent 
enterprize,   should   actually,    though  not 
without  some  hesitation,   't  is  true,  plead 
her  inability.     And  then,  that  she  should 
point  her  rejection  with  affected  regret ;   I 
felt  half  disposed  to  resent  her  plea  as  an 
insult  to  the  cause  I  advocate.     I  am  sad- 
ly at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  lady,  oc- 
cupying her  position,  can  willingly  hazard 
her  reputation  for  liberality,  by  refusing 
.  what  need  have  cost  her  scarce  a  thought, 
save. that  of  pleasure  to  bestow.     If  all 
were   thus  unfeeling  and    parsimonious, 
what  would  beco  ne  of  the   indigent  and 
unprotected  ?" 

**  I  beg  you  do  not,  Mrs.  Eberle,  apply 
the  term  *  unfeeling,*  to  Mrs.  Vinton;  f  v 
she  assuredly  merits  a  more  lenient  judg- 
ment. But  truly,  if  all  were,  like  her, 
obliged  to  suppress  the  promptings  of 
sweet  humanity,  then  sad  indeed  would  be 
the  lot  of  the  suffering  and  dependent 
poor.  I  am  really  sorry  for  your  disap- 
pointment, and  for  Mrs.  Vinton,  whose 
regret  I  am  sure  was  sincere,  in  not  being 
able  to  aid  so  laudable  a  cause  as  this  in 
which  you  are  engaged.     I. have  known 

21 


her  long  and  intimately,  and  there  is  no 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  think 
possessed  of  warmer  or  tenderer  i^mpft- 
thies  than  Mrs  Vinton.*' 

"  If  she  is  entitled  to  your  tavorable 
estimation,  I  can  conceive  of  no  obstacle 
to  her  contributing  to  the  support  of  de- 
fenseless, homeless  childhood.  She  is 
wealthy,  and  yet  of  hef  abundance,  refus- 
es even  a  pittance  !  You  may,  possibly, 
with  reasons  satisfactory  to  yourself,  ex- 
cuse her  sordid  indifference,  but  I  cannot, 
and  I  regret  to  say,  I  cannot  even  respect 
her." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Eberle«  but  I  think 
you  quite  too  severe  in  your  censure  of 
Mrs.  Vinton.  All  who  know  her  thor- 
oughly,  respect  her  highly.  She  is  es- 
teemed a  lady  of  pure  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples, one  whose  heart  is  ever  warm  with 
Christian  love." 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  assent  to 
the  reputation  which  you  so  unqualifiedly 
ascribe  to  her,  for  I  wish  not  to  be  censori- 
ous or  uncharitable,  and  would  gladly 
know  on  what  ground  you  justify  her  ut- 
ter disregard  of  the  orphan's  cry." 

"  I  ought  not,  I  fear,  to  publish  the 
cause  which  governs,  and,  in  my  estima- 
tion, justifies  the  conduct  of  my  neighbor ; 
but  I  venture  to  assure  you  on  the  author- 
ity which  years  of  friendly  intercourse  has 
established  of  her  character,  that  Mrs. 
Vinton  has  reasons  which  her  most  philan- 
thropic promptings  cannot  overcome,  for 
not  contributing  to  the  object  you  propose. 
I  am  confirlent  that  it  is  not  lack  of  inter- 
est in,  or  love  of  humanity,  that  your  so- 
licitation was  not  readily  and  cheerfully 
responded  to." 

**  You  excite  my  desire  to  absolve  her 
of  blame,  and  also,  curiosity  to  know  on 
what  plea  she  may  stand  acquitted." 

**  I  could  wish  that  no  occasion  for  vin- 
dication had  otcurred  ;  but  1  think  it  bet- 
ter the  truth  should  be  known,  than  that 
one  so  estimable  in  life  and  character 
should  be  unfavorably  regarded  by  the 
charitable  and  good  of  our  community. 
I  would  gladly  disabuse  your  mind,  for  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  wilfully  misjudge 
or  prejudice  the  opinion  of  others  against 
her." 

"  By  no  means,  Mrs.  Weston  I    I  had 
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supposed  ber  a  ladj  of  large  benevolence, 
bence  the  keenness  of  my  disappointment, 
for  in^be  South  part  of  the  city,  where 
sbe  resided  during  the  life  time  ot  ber  first 
husband,  sbe  was  spoken  of,  and  is  s^ill 
remembered,  as  one  who  was  ever  ready  to 
engage  in  every  enterprise  that  had  for  its 
object  the  alleviation  or  elevation  of  suf- 
fering or  degraded  humanity.  Knowing 
that  Mr.  Adams  was  £Btr  from  wealthy,  in 
comparison  witb  ber  present  husband,  I 
think  it  but  natural  that  I  should  feel  at 
least  surprised,  when,  in  the  midst  of  her 
present  luxurious  surroundings,  she  actu- 
ally pleaded  inability  I  In  fact,  I  could 
not  suppress  a  doubt  relative  to  her  veraci- 
ty ;  neither  the  thought  that  ber  improved 
pecuniary  condition  had  not  resulted  in  an 
augmented  expansion  of  the  heart.*' 

"  The  apparent  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  my  friend,  as  marked  by  her 
deeds,  is  not  attributable  to  an  altered 
disposition,  but  to  the  changed  condition 
of  whicb  you  speak.  She  has  been,  as 
you  have  remarked,  in  comparatively 
moderate  circumstances,  and  yet  'was  not- 
ed for  ber  benevolence ;  she  is  now  the 
wife  of  a  positively  rich  man,  and  is,  as 
you  have  stated,  seemingly  penurious." 

"  You  quite  bewilder  me,  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton. Your  defense  of  Mrs.  Vinton  is  a 
riddle  whicb  I  am  quite  unable  to  solve, 
and  must  beg  you  to  explain." 

*'  Plainly,  then,  Mr.  Adams  possessed 
a  large,  warm  heart,  and  never  denied 
himself  or  wife  the  luxury  of  doing  good, 
as  means  and  opportunity  afforded.  Mr. 
Vinton's  habits  and  inclinations  are  of 
a  different  order.  When  his  money 
changes  bands,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  obtain 
what  be  considers  a  full  equivalent ;  or  if, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  be  confers  a  pub- 
lic benefaction,  the  public  is  usually  in- 
formed to  what  amount,  and  to  whom  the 
obligation  is  due.*'  ^ 

'*  But  you  surely  would  not  lead  me  to 
infer  that  Mr*  Vinton  limits  his  wife  in  ber 
expenditures?  Certainly,  her  home  and 
personal  adornments  do  not  indicate  lack 
of  money,  or  restriction  in  its  appropria- 
tion. 1  cannot  mention  a  dwelling  in 
whicb  the  elegancies  of  life  are  more  lav- 
ishly displayed  than  in  Mr.  Vinton's; 
and  surely  no  lady  appears  more  splendid- 
ly apparelled  than  bis  wife." 


*'True;  those  things  are  among  tbe 
costly  pleasures  in  which  he  allows  him- 
self to  indulge.  Tbe  house  is  his  home. 
The  lady  is  his  wife,  and  as  such  must 
represent  his  meaps  and  standing." 

**  And  in  order  to  secure  tbat  represen- 
tation, he  must  of  necessity,  supply  tbe 
*means  ?  " 

*'  Yes;  he  does  so  after  bis  own  man- 
ner and  method." 

*'  And  until  bis  manner  and  method 
are  more  fully  understood,  I  cannot  feel 
quite  persuaded  that  bis  wife  is  perfectly 
exempt  from  tbe  blame  which  I  attribute 
to  ber.  It  appears  to  me  tbat  Irom  the 
large  amount  which  she  must  expend,  to 
dress  in  the  style  sbe  does,  sbe  might,  if 
charitably  disposed,  from  tbat  alone,  re- 
serve many  dollars  for  benevolent  bestow- 
ment.  But  I  will  suspend  immediate 
judgment,  and  render  a  verdict  only  in 
accordance  witb  further  testimony." 

*•  Or  rather,  I  will  hope,  annul  the  de- 
cision whicb  I  think  you  will  not  fail '  to 
see  has  been  already  rather  hastily  render- 
ed." 

**  Perhaps  so.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion,  hastily  formed,  it  may  be — ^but  as 
founded  upon  appearances.  I  will  gladly 
listen  to  any  extenuating  facts,  and  if  the 
evidence  favors  your  friend's  claim,  or 
rather  your  claim  for  ypur  friend's  acquit- 
al,  I  shall  heartily  rejoice  to  accord  it" 

'*  And  wfll  you  be  convinced  sbe  did 
not  wilfully  refuse  your  request,  and  un- 
feelingly reject  the  call  of  humanity,  if  I 
tell  you  tbat  the  practice  of  her  magnani- 
mous husband  is,  to  select  and  purchase* 
tbe  articles,  (without  even  consulting  ber 
taste)  of  which  the  elegant  wardrobe  of 
my  excellent  friend  is  composed  ?  " 

**  Mrs.  Weston,  I  am  exceedingly 
amazed." 

'*  But  still  somewbat  incredulous,  I  per- 
ceive. More  explicit  developments  are 
yet  wanting.  Then  fancy  a  shop-man 
leaving  a  box  or  package  at  No.  47  Pearl 
street,  directed  to  tbe  lady  of  tbe  bouse, 
which,  on  opening,  sbe  finds  to  contain  a 
five  hundred  dollar  cashmere,  or  some  simi- 
lar costly  trifle.  This  looks  thoughtful 
and  kind  of  the  gentleman,  truly ;  but  at 
tbat  very  hour  sbe  is  perhaps  in  want  of  a 
pab  of  gloves  or  gaiters,  and  has  not 
wberewitbal,  unasked,  to  obtain  them.  Or, 
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qaiteas  unexpectedly,  a  beautiful  moire 
antique,  a  magnificent  velvet,  or  a  splen- 
did satin  is  sent  to  her  house,  and  she  has 
not  money  enough  to  purchase  even  a 
skein  of  sewing  silk,  with  which  to  make 
the  robe.  She  is  obliged  to  present  h*im 
with  her  milihier's  and  dress-maker's  bills, 
and  he  promptly  counts  out,  and  gra- 
ciously presents  her  with  the  exact  amount. 
If  an  article  is  needed  which  his  husband- 
ly eye  does  not  detect,  and  she  is  necessi- 
tated to  ask  for  money,  he  invariably  in- 
quires what  is  wanting,  and  what  sum  is 
requisite  for  its  purchase.  And  thus  from 
year  to  year,  she  seldom  passes  a  single 
dollar  that  has  not  its  specified  use.  Her 
small  fortune  is  swallowed  up  in  his  enor- 
mous one,  and,  as  guardian  of  her  first 
husband's  child,  even  his  slender  income 
is  subject  to  his  step-father's  control,  and 
the  very  wages  of  her  domestics  are  doled 
out  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Thus  sit- 
uated, instead  of  being  able  to  add  to  your 
subscription  list  the  sum  of  ten  or  twenty 
dollars,  which  I  know  would  have  aflford- 
ed  her  great  pleasure,  1  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  opinion,  that  she  has  not  to- 
day, as  many  pence." 

**  I  cannot  doubt  your  competency  to 
sustain  the  assertions  which  you  make,  but 
had  they  come  from  the  lips  of  one  less 
acquainted  with  the  parties,  or  less  lenient 
in  judgment,  1  would  not  hesitate  to  reject 
them  as  malicious  and  libelous.  Knowing 
the  name  of  Mr.  Vinton  to  be  widely 
known  and  favorably  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic, I  am  wholly  unable  to  restrain,  or  yet 
express  my  unbounded  amazement  in  view 
of  such  undreamed  of  disclosures." 

'*  Your  surprise,  though  quite  natural,  is 
not  greater  than,  I  presume,  would  be 
Mr.  vintnn's,  should  he  happen  to  learn 
that  he  is  even  suspected  of  being  restric- 
tive or  niggardly  towards  his  wife.  As 
you  have  remarked,  he  stands  well  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  is  not  esteemed  a 
hard,  or  mean  man,  in  his  business  trans- 
actions, or  his  home  provisions.  He  is 
rather  methodical  and  calculating,  than 
positively  mercenary.  But  you  have  to- 
day witnessed  an  inclance  of  the  embar- 
rassment, self-denial,  and  painfully  sup- 
pressed sympathies,  to  which  his  business- 
bound,  arbitrary  spirit  subjects  his  noble. 


woman-hearted  wife.  From  my  heart,  I 
sincerely  pity  her,  when  I  think  of  the 
deep  mortification  which  her  inability  to 
meet  the  frequent  similar  demands,  must 
occasion  her." 

"  It  is  hard  and  unpleasant  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  defection  of  an  individual, 
especially  one  in  whose  favor  we  are  pre- 
possessed ;  but  in  the  present  case  I  am 
most  happy  to  exonenfte  the  wife,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  husband.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  impute  blame  in  act  or  motive, 
to  the  blameless." 

*•  Neither  would  I  unadvisedly  proclaim 
the  faults  of  even  the  erring,  save  to  vin- 
dicate the  cause  of  the  uno&nding.  And 
in  this  instance,  my  only  motive  in  expos- 
ing the  delinquencies  of  one,  is  to  defend 
a  high-minded,  pure-hearted  woman,  from 
unmerited  aspersion." 

**  My  dear  Airs.  Weston,  I  honor  you 
for  the  earnestness  with  which  you  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  your  absent,  and  I 
am  now  thoroughly  convinced  —  unjustly 
accused  friend.  lou  have  moreover,  im- 
parted to  me  a  lesson,  —  and  I  thank  you 
for  it — which  I  will  treasure  for  reproof, 
and  for  future  profit.  Henceforth  I  will 
strive  to  remember  how  imperfect  is  our 
knowledge  of  individual  character,  as 
founded  upon  acts  or  position ;  and  how 
often  and  deeply,  the  really  excellent  may 
— as  in  the  present  case — be  wronged  by 
indiscriminate  and  hasty  judgment.  I 
think  I  shall  not  soon  forget,  neither  read- 
ily forgive  myself  for  the  unkind  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  which  I  have  just  given 
such  unqualified,  bitter  expression." 

*•  I  desire,  Mrs.  Eberle,  you  do  not 
think  what  I  have  uttered,  has  been 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  reproof,  but  sim- 
ply by  the  wish  to  remove  the  opinion 
which  you  unwittingly  —  though  with  ap- 
parent reason  —  entertained  derogatory  to 
the  principles  of  a  most  estimable  woman. 
We  are  all,  and  ever  inclined  —  and  that 
naturally  enough — to  form  our  estimate  of 
persons  according  as  circumstances  pre- 
sent them.  Our  fault  in  this,  chiefly  con- 
sists in  imputing  to  motive  and  design,  the 
deeds  or  delinquencies  which  subject  them 
to  our  censure,  when,  in  reality,  the  de« 
fection  of  will  and  purpose,  is  alone 
chargeable  to   eztraneoua    circumstanoes. 
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which  are  adverse  to,  and  wholly  beyond 
individaal  control.  Thus,  in  our  almost 
impossible  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
of  the  causes  which  impel  or  suppress  its 
active  tendencies,  we  are  ever  liable  to 
form  grossly  erroneous  conclusions ;  and 
unless  we  set  an  uncompromising  sentinel 
at  the  door  of  our  judgment  hall,  a  preju- 
dicial verdict  mav  go  forth,  when,  could 
we  with  cur  intellectual  vision  perceive  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  we  should  be  led  to  commisserate, 
or  at  least  to  refrain  from  censure,  where 
we  so  often  thoughtlessly  condemn.  The 
case  we  have  instanced  is  neither  solitary 
nor  rare." 

'*  There  are  many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
from  whom,  as  from  Mrs.  Vinton, — their 
actual  worth  unrecognized  —  we  withhold 
the  love  and  respect  which,  could  their 
true  lives  shine  forth  in  deeds,  we  should 
rejoice  to  render ;  and  many  too,  like  Mr. 
Vinton,  whose  wealth  and  position  obtain 
for  them  the  deference  which,  could  wo 
rightly  understand  their  actuating  motives, 
could  see  the  inner  man,  wo  should  feel 
little  inclined  to  accord  to  them  more  than 
merely  Christian  forbearance.  Without 
designing  to  be  harsh  or  uncharitable,  we 
meet  witti  so  much  that  is  averse  to  our 
sense  of  right ;  so  much  that  grates  upon 
our  sensibilities  and  disappoints  our  hopes, 
that,  without  the  consent  of  reason,  we  are 
often  betrayed  into  the  expression  of  hasty, 
and  not  unfrequently,  unjust  judgment" 

Oldtown,  me. 


Even  plenty  itself,  the  most  profuse  ev- 
idence of  God,  is  often  that  which  most 
shuts  us  in  from  him.  In  the  blasted  bar- 
vest  and  the  unfruitful  year,  perhaps,  we 
fall  upon  our  knees,  and  think  of  hi$ 
agency  who  retains  the  shower  and  veils 
the  sun.  But  when  the  wheels  of  nature 
roll  on  their  accustomed  course,  when  our 
fields  are  covered  with  sheaves  and  our 
gamers  groan  with  abundance,  we  may 
lift  a  transient  offering  of  gratitude  ;  yet, 
in  the  continuous  flow  of  prosperity,  are 
we  not  apt  to  refer  largely  to  our  own  en- 
terprise, and  bless  our  *•  luck  ?  " 
>•■ 

The  great  mind  is  ever  humble  and  stu- 
dious. 


THE  RESURRECTieN. 

NO.    U. 

What  the  Soriptoves  teaoh  iu  of  theKatore 
of  the  Future  liife. 


BT    BBV.    A. 


LAURIB. 


In  our  essay  of  last  month,  we  spoke  of 
the  eagerness  we  all  feel  to  secure  some 
positive  knowledge  of  a  future  life,  of  the 
answer  which  God  has  given  to  this  desire, 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus,  wit- 
nessed and  amply  attested  by  fit  and  cred- 
ible persons,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  this 
fact  and  this  testimony  to  satisfy  all  our 
reasonable  moods  and  wishes.  We  stated 
that  while  we  did  not  mean  to  limit  (jod 
by  denying  the  possibility  of  his  granting 
special  help  by  spiritual  agencies  to  extra- 
ordinary needs,  we  yet  did  unqualifiedly 
condemn  the  practice  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tian men,  of  nourishing  expectations  of 
such  unusual  helps,  of  fostering  those  se- 
cret cravings  after  a  knowledge  of  the  un- 
seen world  which  lurk  in  all  our  bosoms, 
into  fond  hopes  and  morbid  anticipations 
that  we  may  become  recipients  of  some 
heavenly  signals ;  and  we  asserted  our 
opinion,  that  in  all  such  cases,  the  secret 
of  the  importunity  was  to  be  sought,  and 
almost  certainly  to  be  found,  in  a  feeble- 
ness of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
in  a  dissarisfaction  with  the  all-sufficiencj 
of  that  Divine  demonstration  to  establish 
our  confidence  in  our  own  immortality. 

We  concluded  with  an  admonition  that 
when,  at  any  time,  we  find  our  prospect 
of  the  future  growing  cloudy  with  doubts, 
or,  what  is  quite  as  likely,  dim  and  shift- 
ing under  the  steadfast  gaze  of  our  minds 
highly  excited,  and  long  and  instantly  fast- 
ened on  it,  our  wisest  course  is  our  hum- 
blest ;  not  to  insist  ambitiously  on  sum- 
moning spirits  fiom  the  air  or  skies,  but 
to  sit  down  meekly  at  the  feet  of  the  risen 
Christ,  the  chief  of  Spirits,  and  listen 
while  he  talks  to  us ;  to  read  the  simple, 
and  therefore,  on  such  a  topic,  sublime 
story  of  his  reappea]:ance  from  the  dead, 
till  the  scene  and  the  persons  grow  real  to 
our  sight ;  till,  by  tje  Magdalene's  side, 
we  too  see  him  through  the  dawn,  and  hear 
the  low-toned  '*  Mary,"  which  turns  her 
despair  to  rapture  ;  till,  in  the  close  shut 
room  with  the  eleven,  he  looks  on  us  tcO, 
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and  soothes  and  cures  the  fever  of  our  in- 
credulity, with  his  •*  Peace  be  unto  you — 
behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I 
myself/'  and  if,  after  that  grand  and  con- 
vincing proof,  ctesigned  by  God  for  the 
satisfaction  of  all  Christian  believers,  we, 
as  believing  Christians,  still  seek  further 
assurance  from  inferior  Spirits,  and  indi- 
vidual revelations,  CMd  receive  it,  why, 
then,  that  ne  are  very  singularly  needy, 
that  God  detects  some  special  want,  some 
unusual  spiritual  defect  in  us — so  unusual 
as  to  warrant  him  to  step  aside  from  his 
ordinary  course,  and  by  miracle  to  sup- 
ply it. 

And  now,  turning  from  that  unhealthy 
spiritual  solicitude,  which,  if  gratified  as 
it  seeks  to  the  full,  by  visions  Snd  rev- 
elations of  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen, 
would  dis^st  us  with  all  earthly  du- 
ties, and  merge  all  earthly  distinctions 
— all  the  modest  social  proprieties,  and  the 
sober  delights  of  household  and  friendly, 
and  ordinary  human  intercourse — in  the 
glare  of  an  unsupportable  heavenly  light, 
and  in  the  high  excitements  of  a  spiritual 
intoxication,  let  us  at  present  direct  you 
to  the  source  authorized  by  Gh)d,  for  the 
rational  satisfaction  of  that  curiosity  we  all 
feel  in  reference  to  our  destined  condition 
when  we  escane  from  the  flesh.  That 
source  is  the  New-Testament  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  not 
grant  to  each  of  us  just  the  precise  amount 
of  information  which  we  think  would  suf- 
fice us.  It  may  refuse  to  speak  positively 
on  certain  points,  which,  quite  unblamea- 
bly  perhaps,  we  would  wish  to  see  set 
forth  with  emphatic  distinctness.  But  let 
ns  remember,  that  it  was  not  designed  for 
us  only,  but  for  its  believers  generally ; 
that  to  enlarge  on  the  particulars  we  de- 
siderate, might  have  necessitated  the  com- 
p  pression,  perchance  the  omission  of  some, 
which  are  of  greater  personal  interest  to 
others,  and  that,  it  is  God's  own  selected 
mode,  in  which  he  gives  ns  what  he  knows, 
rather  than  what  we  think,  to  be  the  best 
and  completest  information  for  us,  on  so 
august  a  theme. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  that  we  shall 
all  live  hereafter,  and  in  a  greatly  advanced 
spiritual  state  beyond  that  we  occu^  here, 
is,  I  assume,  the  conviction  of  all  Univer- 


salist  Christians,  and  therefore  it  is  ours, 
for  we  are  Universalist  Christians.  The 
question  with  us  now,  is,  as  to  the  partic- 
ulars of  that  exalted  life — such  particulars 
as  God  has  seen  best  to  disclose  to  us. 

The  fact  of  an  after  life  is  proclaimed 
to  us,  by  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord. 
That  we  shall  live,  and  live  a  holier  and  a 
happier  life  than  here,  free  from  trial, 
temptation,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  all  this 
we  think  is  involved  and  expressed  in  his 
triumphant  resurrection,  and  in  the  calm 
and  lofty  dignity — so  diflferent  from  his 
agitation  and  misery  in  Gethsemane— 
which  invests  him  in  his  every  appearance 
after  it.  But  that,  **if  he  lives  we  shall 
live  also,"  **if  he  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  he  will  draw  all  men  unto  him,"  in- 
to the  life  immortal,  into  a  far  holier  and 
happier  state  of  being  than  that  we  here 
possess,  is,  I  chink,  a&  that  can  be  certam- 
ly  deduced  from  the  fact  of  his  own  resur- 
rection, and  the  prooiise  it  bequeaths  to 
us. 

Others  may  gather  larger  information  in 
regard  to  our  immortal  condition  from  that 
signal  revelation.  But  this  is  all  I  glean 
from  it ;  that  we  shall  live,  and  live  forev- 
er, (for  we  cannot  imagine  the  heavenly 
life  of  Christ  coming  to  a  close,)  and  in 
a  far  more  exalted  condition  than  here, 
when  death  dismisses  us  into  eternity. 
And  this  surely  is  much.  To  know  that 
we  shall  live  then  in  blessedness,  free  from 
temptation,  and  liability  to  sin,  and  sor- 
row, and  accident,  and  that  we  shall  never, 
never  die.     Yes,  this  is  much. 

But  we  insist  on  more. '  We  are  anxious 
for  particulars.  Some  of  us,  I  dare  say, 
speculate  a  little  upon  unimportant  ones, 
as,  how  divested  of  this  body  of  ours,  we 
shall  retain  our  likeness  so  as  to  know  each 
other  there  ;  how  the  organs  of  our  senses, 
of  sight,  and  speech,  and  hearing,  left  be- 
hind, we  shall  communicate  with  each 
other ;  what,  if  nny,  shall  be  the  material 
appearance  of  our  abode,  how  its  land- 
scapes will  be  enlivened,  whether  the  love- 
ly variety  of  scenery  which  charms  us  here 
will  have  its  counterpart  there,  so  that  we 
shall  gaze  again ^  on  a  more  glorious  scale» 
on  the  mighty  mountain,  and  the  leaping 
flood,  the  solemn  forest,  and  the  broad 
champaign.     On  details  like  these,  trivial 
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as  they  seem  to  the  intenser  moods  of  our 
souls,  we  do,  all  men  do,  dream  at  times. 
But  when  the  preacher  or  the  poet  essays 
to  lift  his  audience  with  him  m  the  high 
fancy  of  faith  to  some  momentary  Pisgah, 
whence  he  may  disclose  to  them  the  heav- 
enly splendors,  ho  finds  that  he  can  im- 
agine and  descrihe  them,  only  hy  repro- 
ducing the  objects  and  appearances  which 
delight  him  here.  And  so  we  have  Dr. 
Watts,  who  I  dare  say  lived  among  quiet 
pastoral  scenery,  singing  in  two  certainly 
exquisite  lines, 

*'  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood. 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green,*' 

while  another,  from  a  far  loftier  range  of 
the  picturesque,  chants  nobly,  how 

*•  We  shall  walk  in  dear,  white  light, 
With  kings  and  priests  abroad. 
And  we  shall  summer  high  in  bliss 
Among  the  hills  of  God.*'  » 

And  then,  again,  there  are  others,  as  the 
Puritans  for  example,  whose  sense  of  heau- 
ty  is  at  best  but  small,  and  who  conscien- 
tiously suppress  even  what  they  have, 
whose  conception  of  heaven  consists  main- 
ly of  scenes  and  acts  of  perpetual  devotion; 
who  preach  and  pray  of  it  as  an  everlast- 
ing Sabbath,  (and  we  know  what  a  Puritan 
Sabbath  was,)  and  whose  settled  notion  of 
it  is,  (as  a  dear  and  revered  brother,  now 
himsefr  there,  once  said  to  me,)  that  we 
shall  all  sit  on  white  pine  benches,  and 
sing  psalms  through  all  eternity.  Yet,  unin- 

♦  After  this  was  written,  my  expressed  con- 
jecture that  Watts  was  a  resident  of  a  level  coun- 
try, and  my  implied  one,  that  the  author,  then 
unknown  to  me,  of  the  lines  which  follow  his 
was  wont  to  gaze  on  bolder  scenery,  were  both 
curiously  verified.  In  conversation  with  an 
English  artist,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  Stoke  Newington,  where  Dr. 
Watts  livecf  so  lone.  I  inquired  what  was  the 
aspect  of  the  landscape.  "  Wide,  and  gently 
undulating  fields  of  richest  verdure,  with  smooth 
streams  flowing  through  them  "  was  his  reply. 
Soon  afterwards,  in  a  book  of  Poems  by  Thomas 
Aird,  and  in  the  Poem  in  that  volume,  entitled, 
"The  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount  Aksbeck,"  I 
found  the  other  lines,  which  I  had  previously 
picked  up  in  Q-agment  somewhere,  and  stuck 
them  in  my  memory  for  their  bold  beauty.  In 
another  page  of  this  number  see  more  about 
them,  under  the  head,  "  The  Devil  s  Dream." 
The  point  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  Aird  is  a 
Scotsman.  The  English  Watts,  reproduces  the 
green  fields  and  flowmg  streams  of  England,  in 
his  conception  of  Heaven,  and  the  Scot,  in  his, 
"  summers  high  among  the  hills  of  God.*' 


viting,  certainly,  as  is  such  a  prospect,  it 
is  just  as  decidedly  warranted  by  any 
Scriptural  disclosures  on  the  subject,  hs 
the  pictures  of  Dr.  Watts  or  Thomas  Aird, 
for  the  Bible  is  entirely  silent  upon  all 
such  details. .  The  glowing  descriptions  in 
the  Apocalypse,  of  which  somp  reader, 
perhaps,  is  thinking,  as  convicting  me  of 
error  m  this  assertion,  have  reference,  not 
to  the  kingdom  in  heaven,  but  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  the  New  Jerusalem  which 
was  to  "  come  down  from  God  out  of 
Heaven."  Rev.  xxi.  2. 

Does  the  New  Testament,  then,  say 
nothing  on  this  topic,  to  appease  our  cu- 
riosity, and  to  fill  us  with  anticipations  of 
deligkb  when  we  think  of  our  future 
home  f 

That  we  have  such  anticipations  at  all, 
is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  it  does.  For 
only  from  the  New  Testament  have  we 
caught  that  feeling  of  brightness  and  bliss 
which  the  very  utterance  of  the  word 
"  heaven,"  awakes  within  us.  And  yet, 
it  opens  up  to  us  not  a  foot-breadth  of  the 
celestial  territory ;  it  gives  us  not  a  glimpse 
of  the  nearest  of  its  landscapes. 

But  there  is  one  word,  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  all  human  words,  I  think,  of 
brightness  and  magnificence,  a  word  com- 
bining in  its  single  utterance  at  once  our 
loftiest  ideas  of  splendor,  and  our  loveli- 
est ideas  of  soft  and  lustrous  beauty,  which 
it  almost  solely  dedicates  to  heaven,  and 
to  themes  connected  with  heaven.  That 
word  is  Glory.  And  such  is  its  power 
and  effect  upon  us,— so  does  it  of  itself 
not  only  characterize,  but  really  constitute 
what  conceptions  of  heaven  we  have,  that 
when  in  our  highest  moments,  our  tliouehta 
go  up  and  stand  beside,  and  look  within, 
those  gates  which  opened  long  ago  to  admit 
the  aso^.nding  Christ,  and  have  ever  since 
stood  open  night  and  day,  we  see  there  ib 
vision  of  boundless  spaces,  and  milliops  of 
saintly  and  angelic  forms  moving  to  and 
fro  ;  but  we  can  fix  none  of  them,  we  can 
define  no  face,  no  figure  of  them  all, — save 
perhaps,  mother,  the  baby  face  once  cra- 
dled on  thy  bosom,  its  cheek  now  close  to 
the  heart  of  Christ, — perhaps,  husband, 
wife,  one  familiar  human  face,  fore- 
most in  the  radiant  crowd,  looking  stead- 
fastly on  thee ;  all  others,  and  all  else,  all 
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that  in  any  other  vision  would  be  the  ob- 
jects, the  appearances,  the  features  of  the 
spectacle,  shift  and  shimmer  in  the  splen- 
dor which  floods  and  steeps  the  whole,  till, 
like  Paul,  we  say,  "  I  cannot  see  f(9r  the 
glory  of  that  light!" 

And  then,  besides  the  fulness  of  great 
meaning  which  flows  out  upon  us  from 
that  grandest  word,  there  is  another  hint 
given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  that  has 
been  prolific,  in  all  heavenward  imagina- 
tions, of  another  source  of  delight  as  among 
the  constituents  of  the  bliss  of  heaven. 
On,  at  least,  one  signal  occasion,  when  the 
choir  of  angels  join  him  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion over  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  all 
together  burst  into  the  herald  strain,  we 
all  feel  that  that  strain,  in  which  they  are 
described  a<«  praising  Ood,  and  saying, 
•*  Glory  to  God  i^j  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men,"  was 
a  strain  of  Harmony,  that  the  seraph  voic- 
es rang  in  cadence  and  accord,  just,  as 
long  before  '*  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy. "  It  is  not  verbally  so  said,  to  be 
sure.  "  Saying,"  not  *' singing,"  is -the 
word  employed.  But  from  the  occasion, 
the  circumstances,  the  very  hymnic  char- 
acter of  the  words,  which  seem  to  roll  and 
flow,  and  repeat,  and  re-repeat  themselves 
over  the  joyous  theme,  we  feel  sure,  the 
whole  Christian  world  has  always  felt  sure, 
that  •*  they  burst  into  a  song." 

And  St.  John,  in  the  Kevelation,  in  one 
of  those  flights  of  transcendent  inspiration, 
in  which  he  seems  permitted  to  transfer 
the  heavenly  glories  themselves  to  his  rep- 
resentations of  the  only  lesser  glory  of  the 
triumphant  church  on  earth,  tells  us,  that 
he  "  neard  a  voice  from  heaven,  like  the 
voice  of  many  waters  ,  and .  he  heard  the 
voice  of  halrpers,  harping  with  their  harps, 
and  they  sang  a  new  song  before  the  throne, 
a  song  which  no  man  could  learn  but  those 
who  were  redeemed  from  the  earth." 

From  the  two  suggestions  thus  given  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  word  **  Glory," 
and  the  hint  of  the  harmonies  of  heaven, — 
the  general  conception  which  first  occurs 
to  us  in  our  thought  of  it,  aye,  and  pei^ 
petually  recurs  to  us,  as  our  fullest  and 
gladdest  anticipation  of  its  delights,  may 
be  summed  up  and  expressed  in  ue  words, 


Light  and  Song.  It  is  to  all  of  us  the 
Land  of  Light,  of  unclouded,  everlasting:, 
and  resplendent  light!  And,  too,  the 
realm  of  Song,  of  <£erub  lyre,  and  seraph 
harp,  of  anthems,  and  jubilates,  bursting 
ever  and  anon  from  ten  thousand  millions 
of  simultaneous  and  rejoicing  throats. 
And  when  they  die  away,  its  unsilent  air 
is  still  murmurous  with  delight,  and  thrill- 
ed at  intervals  with  that  sublimest  music-^ 
the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  great  Father, 
God,  which  John  once  heard,  when  he  told 
of  **  the  Voice  in  heaven,  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters." 

Is  not  this  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  most 
exacting  demands,  when  brooding  most  in- 
tensely on  what  awaits  us  there  ?  Per- 
haps not.  I  can  conceive  of  inquiries, 
springing,  some  of  them,  from  the  deepest 
instincts  of  our  nature,  abhorent  of  even  a 
momentary  cessation  of  our  being,  and 
asking,  **  Shall  I  «leep  first  for  ages,  ere  I 
awake  to  a  prticipation  in  a  universal  res- 
urrection ?  And  some  others  of  them, 
springing  from  the  deepest  affections  of 
our  nature,  and  asking,  in  their  turn — 
*'  Shall  I,  or  not,  recognize  and  love  with 
a  special  love,  those  specially  dear  to  me 
in  this  world,  or  shall  I  and  they  be  merg- 
ed and  lost  alike,  in  the  indiscriminating 
overflow  and  interchange  of  equal  and  com- 
mon affection  for  all  ?  Shall  not  the  mem- 
ories of  the  signal  and  peculiar  loves  I 
cherished  here,  be  quickened  anew  into 
fresh  and  everlasting  loves  of  special  force 
in  heaven,  or  will  the  recollection  of  them 
be  all  smoothed  down  and  absorbed,  and 
so,  my  very  identity  be  destroyed,  in  the 
flood  of  an  undistinguishing  and  general 
affection  ?" 

We  can  conceive  of  such  queries  troub- 
ling our  spirits,  for  I,  you,  all,  have  felt 
them.  In  our  next  article,  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  reply  to  them  from  the  Scripture. 
But  even  so  far  as  we  have  already  reach- 
ed, we  do  not  think  that  that  Scripture 
has  been  unsatisfactorily  silent.  Let  us, 
in  conclusion,  for  the  present,  recount 
what  it  has  told  us. 

**  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also ;"  or, 
as  St.  Paul  words  it  in  1  Thess.  iv.  14,  (we 
quote  from  Conybeare  and  Howson's  ver- 
sion,) **  As  surely  as  we  believe  that  Je- 
ssu  died,  and  rose  again,  so  surely  wi 
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6od,'through  him,  bring  back  those  who 
deep,  together  with  Jesus  "  And  again, 
in  the  words  of  Christ,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  wiJl  draw  all  unto  me." 
And  yet  again,  in  language  from  the  same 
lips,  **In  the  resurrection  they  neither 
many,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  neither 
can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal 
unto  the  angels ;  and  are  the  children  of 
God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection." 

This  is  surely  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  general  assurance  that  it  will  be  well 
with  us  hereafter ;  that  our  state  of  being 
there,  will  be  a  vast  improvement  on  that 
we  possess  in  this  world.  We  are  to  live, 
if  Christ  lives  there,  and  to  live  while  he 
lives,  that  is,  forever.  All  men  are  so  to 
live,  for,  **  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
I  will  draw  all  unto  me.*'  And  our  life 
there,  and  that  of  all,  is  to  be  one  undis- 
turbed by  passion,  for  we  are  **  neither  to 
marry,  nor  be  given  in  marriage,"  un- 
troubled by  fear  of  death,  for,  we  are  to 
"  die  no  more ;"  and  still  again,  to  be  holy 
and  happy,  for,  we  are  to  be  "  equal  unto 
the  angels,  and  to  be  the  children  of  God, 
being  the  children  of  the  resurrection." 

Yes,  this  a  great  deal,  as  assurance  to 
us  mortal  men  that  a  sinless,  a  sorrowless, 
an  immortal  life  is  in  reserve  for  us,  when 
death  comes  and  calls  us  away. 

And  then,  in  regard  to  the  aocessories, 
and  the  pleasurable  conditions  of  that  life; 
the  word  Glory,  expressive  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  with  which  in  our  dreams  and 
glimpses  of  it,  we  spread  heaven  all  over  ; 
and  the  Voice  as  of  many  waters  under- 
toning  and  controlling  the  voices  of  the 
harpers,  harping  with  their  harps  to  the 
song  of  the  redeemed  from  earth !  Light 
and  Song !  Oh,  I  think  such  a  life,  a 
life  that  shall  never  die,  a  life  upon  an 
equality  with  the  angels,  the  life  of  ohil- 
dren  of  Qod  in  a  realm  of  everlasting  light 
and  multitudinous  song,  may  suffice  us. 
Suffice  w/  Aye,  might  suffice,  and  re- 
joice, and  fill  to  the  full  the  grasp  of  the 
most  importunate  hope  that  ever  fluttered 
up  from  an  earthly  death-bed.  Let  our 
lives  become  the  worthy  effects  of  such  a 
fund  of  hopes,  as  up  to  this  point  we  find 
the  New  Testament  oequeathing  to  us,  and 
even  were  all  other  ancf  more  special  hopes 
withheld,  these  lives  will  be  illustrious  with 
goodness  indeed. 


HE  HATH  DONE  ALL  THINaS  WELL. 

BTLIZETTB. 

0,  He  hath  made  all  things  so  beaatiful. 
So  in  accord  with  all  my  soul  desires; 
So  feeds  with  bounteous  hand  its  purest  fires, 

I  need  but  pray,  "  Make  me  more  dutiful. 

More  like  Thy  Nai'rene  Child,  loving  and  lowly. 
Like  him  from  riches  lure  and  wofldly  pow'r^ 
To  turn,  and  in  temptation's  fiery  hour. 

Like  him  be  blest  with  peace,  saving  and  holy. 

0, 1  must  love  and  worship  evermore; 
The  harp  His  hadd  hath  strung  may  never 

sleep; 
Bat  o*er  its  strings  in  murmured  strains  will 
sweep 
The  spirit  notes,  which,  ever  surging  ftpom 
The  sours  aspirings,  and  its  glad  thanksgiving. 
0od*s  thouights  on  earth,  his  burning  types 

above. 
Shining  evangels  of  his  perfect  love, 
Make  life  divine,  and  death  the  birth  of  living. 

They  drop  like  leaves,  the  young,  the  hopeful' 
hearted  ! 
Mid-life  companions  vanish  firom  my  sight! 
But  fW>m  each  tear-bathed  mound  a  glorious 
light 
Illumes  the  path  they  trod— the  blest  departed! 
Fond  lips  are  mute  and  loving  eyes  are  sleeping; 
Bright,  household  gods  lie  shattered  in  my 
way; 
-  But  well  I  know  amid  earth's  gloomiest  day 
My  Father'fr  eye  its  fostering  watch  is  keeping. 

Life  hath  no  jar;  its  pains  and  evil  seemine. 

Evolve  no  ill.    In  tempests,  songs  and si^hs. 

Sweet  harmony  exists:   and  Faith's  raised 
eyes 
See  the  bright  bow  of  promise  ever  beaming. 
"  He  hath  done  all  things  weU;"  the  heavens 
declare 

The  power  and  goodness  of  the  Holy  One; 

And  we  who  bear  his  image  *neath  the  sun. 
Behold  his  revelations  everywhere. 

His  fiioe  is  veiled,  but  feet  of  his  Anointed 
Have  sanctified  the  dust  of  which  his  hand,— 
But  little  lower  than  the  aA^el  band- 
Hath  formed  us,  and  high  ministries  appointed. 
Made  by  his  breath  immortal,  half  divine; 
The  instincts  given,  our  conscious  souls  may 

rise, 
And,  praise- inspired.  Join  those  beyond  the 
skies, 
Who  round  the  throne  in  white-robed  glory 
shine. 


The  stars  arebeautiftil;  many  and  deep 
Are  the  wonderful'mysteries  thai  they  keep. 
Thro'  the  out-spread  spAce  they  shine  and  roll. 
Like  solemn  thoughts  o'er  a  prophet's  soul. 
They  speak  of  peace  to  heart-strings  crushed; 
Faith  looks  to  them  and  irs  doubts  are  hushed; 
They  glide  and  they  shine  to  the  spirit's  eye. 
As  things  untaroished,  and  bright,  and  high; 
And  it  yearneth  and  hopeth  from  them  to  s(.>ar. 
When  it  looks  through  these  fleshly  bars  no 
more. 
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THE  DEVIL'S  DREAM. 

In  an  article  in  another  page,  on  the 
Future  Life,  I  have  cited  some  lines  from 
one  of  Aird's  Poems,  *'The  Devil's 
Dream  on  Mt.  Akabeck,''  a  peak  of  the 
Ural  mountains.  It  is  a  poem  of  great 
power.  Adopting  the  Miltonic  theoiy  of 
the  Devil,  in  his  poem,  he  represents  him 
as  the  Arch  Rebel  and  Chief  Leader  of 
the  Evil  Host.  But  Aird,  like  his  coun- 
tryman, £umS|  has  some  relentings  for 
'•  puir  auld  Homie." 

**  0  wad  ye  tak  a  thooht,  an*  men'. 
Ye  aiblins  mioht,  I  dinna  ken, 
Still  hae  a  stake.*'  « 

So,  with  an  exquisite  pity,  does  Bums 
apostrophize  the  Great  Accursed.  And  in 
this  poem^  Aird  fiincies  him  bursting  up 
from  nis  fieiy  lake,  to  sweep  and  sur\^ey 
the  world  which  he  has  contested  so  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Supreme.^  He  rests,  at 
last,  on  an  icy  peak  of  the  Ural,  and 
dreams ;  and  alter  a  variety  of  visions  of 
Bemorse  and  Terror,  he  finds  himself  ly- 
ing for  thousands  of  years,  laid  to  sleep  in 
a  regiob  of  Shadows  and  Silence.  These 
verses  follow;  unsurpassed,  I  think,  for 
tenderness  and  beauty,  by  aught  in  the 
language  :  —  a.  o.  l. 

At  last  from  ont  the  barren  womb 

Of  many  thousand  years, 
A  sound  as  of  the  green-leaved  earth. 

His  thirsty  spirit  cheers; 
And  oh,  a  presence  soft  and  oool. 

Came  o*er  his  buminff  dream, 
A  form  of  beauty  clad  about 

With  fkir  creation's  beam. 
A  low,  sweet  voice  was  in  his  ear. 

Thrilled  thro*  his  inmost  soul. 
And  these  the  words  that  bowed  his  heart. 

With  softly  sad  control. 

No  sister  ere  hath  been  to  thee. 

With  pearly  eyes  of  love; 
No  mother  ere  hath  wept  for  thee. 

An  outcast  fh)m  above; 
No  hand  hath  come  from  out  the  cloud. 

To  wash  thy  scarred  lace; 
No  voice  to  bid  thee  lie  in  peace. 

The  noblest  of  thy  race; 
But  bow  thee  to  the  God  of  love, 

And  all  shall  yet  be  well. 
And  yet  in  dnys  of  holy  peace. 

And  love  thy  soul  shall  dwell. 

And  thou  shalt  dwell  'midst  leaves  and  rilla. 

Far  from  the  torrid  heat. 
And  I  with  streams  of  cooling  milk, 

Will  bathe  thy  blistered  feet: 


And  when  the'  troubled  tears  shall  start. 

To  think  of  all  the  past. 
My  mouth  shall  haste  to  kiss  them  off. 

And  chase  thy  sorrows  fkst; 
And  thou  shalt  walk  in  soft,  white  light. 

With  kincs  and  priests  abroad. 
And  thou  shalt  summer  high  in  bliss. 

Upon  the  hills  of  God. 

So  spake  the  unknown  Cherub's  voice. 

Of  sweet  af^tion  full. 
And  dewy  lips  the  Dreamer  kissed. 

Till  his  lava  breast  was  cool. 


YBU  CAN'T  AFFORD  IT. 

BT  NIHHUE  8.  nAVIS. 

Yes,  we  reiterate  it  seriously,  you  can't 
affi)rdi£!" 

**  Can't  affi>rd  what  ?  am  I  extravagant 
about  my  dress?" 

**  No.  not  that." 

"  Do  you  think  I  live  above  my  means, 
or  station  ?" 

"Nothing of  the  kind." 

"  What  do  you  mean  then  ?  Please  to 
inform  me,  for  I  think  economy  a  virtue, 
and  wish  to  know  where  I  sin  against  it" 

**  Well,  we  will  tell  you,  for  it  has  a  far 
greater  bearing  upon  your  happiness  and 
success  in  life  than  any  of  these  temporal 
concerns  which  you  have  mentioned.  You 
can't  afford  to  wear  such  a  doleful  expres- 
sion upon  your  countenance,  nor  to  near 
about  such  a  heavy,  complaining  heart 
You  can't  affi)rd  to  look  upon  the  dark 
side  of  every  cloud.  You  can't  afford  to 
count  your  cares  and  disappointments  so 
often.  You  can't  afford  to  lie  down  at 
night  with  the  thought  that  life  is  an  emp- 
ty, miserable  possession  ;  nor  arise  in  the 
morning  and  take  up  ^our  cross,  thinking 
how  dreadfully  h^avy  it  is." 

"  I  don't  exactly  understand  you.  Of 
course  I'd  like  to  be  cheerful  and  happy, 
but  I  have  so  many  more  trials  than  other 
people !" 

*•  We  don't  believe  you  do  have  such  ov- 
erwhelming trials,  and  more  than  others, 
but  if  it  is  so,  you  surely  can't  afford  to 
think  so,  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  such 
thoughts  upon  the  system  is  terrible." 

"What  would  you  have  me  do,  I'd  like 
to  know  r 

'•  Smile  anJ—" 

"  Smile,  in  such  a  world  a$  Ms  !  I 
don't  often  see  things  to  make  mo  feel 
like  smiling." 
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*'  That  is  because  you  wear  the  wrong 
kind  of  spectacles — they  are  dark-green  or 
indigo-blue,  we'll  warrant.  If  you  con- 
sider those  of  couleur  de  rose  too  young 
for  you,  procure  a  piur  of  clear  glass  which 
will  not  distort  objects*  but  re?eal  them 
just  as  they  are.*' 

**  But  seeing  things  as  they  are  wouldn't 
always  make  me  cheerful,  I  am  sure  I" 

"  That  is  true.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  sorrow  for  all ;  bitter  disappointments, 
and  cruel  heart-wounds.  But  there  are 
also  a  multitude  of  joys,  great  and  small, 
and  you  can't  affi)rd  to  lose  one.  You 
can't  afford  to  imagine  troubles,  nor  to 
make  great  clouds  out  of  little  shadows 
which  will  vanish  with  the  rising  sun. 
Don't  make  complaints,  but  sing  praises ; 
and  when  you  begin  the  day  if  there  is  a 
cross  which  yon  must  put  on,  jwft  hang 
the  wreath  of  hope  upon  it,  and  thank 
God  it  is  no  heavier , — then  it  will  grow 
strangely  light,  or  you  grow  strong  to  bear 
it  up !" 

**  I  wish  I  could.  I  know  I  ought  to 
look  life  sternly  in  the  face,  but  I  am  so 
weak!" 

'*  You  don't  half  understand  us  after 
all.  Talk  not  about  looking  life  sternly  in 
the  face  as  though  it  were  an  enemy ;  look 
at  it  bravely,  if  you  please,  keep  up  a  good 
heart,  and  'make  your  own  sunshine  /'  " 


SCRAPS. 

"Vicious  actions,"  says  Franklin^ 
**  are  not  hurtful  because  they  are  forbid- 
den, but  forbidden  because  they  are  hurt- 
ful." How  long  will  it  be  before  the 
world,  aye  even  the  Christian  world  will 
acknowledge  this  truth !  It  is  a  truth 
which  proves  that  piety  has  its  foundations 
in  our  nature,  our  constitution,  and  that 
God's  commandments  are  manifestations 
of  his  love  for  man,  and  interest  in  his 
well-being  !  Too  many  regard  fidelity  to 
duty  as  a  restraint  which  lessens  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  rather  than  as  the  guardi- 
an angel  of  the  good  and  pleasant.  They 
fear  hell  more  than  they  love  heaven. 
They  seem  to  think  that  there  is  some  real 
good  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  forbidden  ac- 
tions, and  while  a  fearful  prospect  in  eterni- 
ty keeps  them  from  the  overt  deed,  they 


desire  in  their  heart  to  do  it.  A  great 
change  would  come  over  their  feelings,  did 
they  but  realize  the  solemn  truth  that  ac- 
tions forbidden  are  forbidden,  not  from 
any  arbitrary  purpose,  but  because  they 
are  hurtful  to  tne  creature  ; — for  instance, 
it  is  wrong  to  steal,  not  because  there  is  a 
commandment  against  stealing,  but  be- 
cause theft  violates  all  the  sanctities  whidi 
preserve  the  order  of  social  life. 

CONVBBSATION     AND     ReADINQ.  The 

communing  of  another  mind,  either  by 
conversation  or  reading,  may  be  al^nrays 
profitable,  if  we  are  on  our  guard  as  to 
whaP  impressions  we  shall  receive.  We 
should  keep  our  Beason  calm,  that  it  mav 
dictate  and  direct  the  writing  on  the  soul  s 
tablets,  as  the  schoolmaster  watchfully 
overlooks  his  pupils  as  they  write. 

Thb  voicb  of  Solitude  heard  in  Soci- 
ety.— B.  W.  Emerson  says  and  truly,  «*It 
is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the 
world's  opinion  ;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to 
live  after  our  own  \  but  the  great  man  is 
he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps 
with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence 
of  solitude."  Greatness  is  the  efi^t  of 
resolutely  carrying  out  in  society,  the  calm 
and  solemn  counsels  of  meditative  and  de- 
votional hours. 

"  Prater,"  says  the  same  essayist,  "is 
the  contemplation  of  life,  fi-om  the  highest 
point  of  view."  And  true  it  is,  that 
prayer — ^fervent  and  loving  —  gives  us  an 
elevation  of  spirit,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
take  juster  views  of  life,  and  feel  that  Gt)d 
has  a  great  world  to  care  for  —  of  which 
we  are  but  a  small — an  infinitesimal  part» 
yet  of  value  and  cared  for. 

A  Fine  Simile.  —  As  the  Sandwich 
Islander  believes  that  the  strength  and 
valor  of  the  enemy  he  kills,  passes  into 
himself,  so  we  gain  the  strength  of  the 
temptation  we  resist. 

Social  intercourse,  or  neighbor  visiting 
neighbor,  is  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of 
friendship. 

Morality  is  but  the  vestibule  of  religion. 
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(S^Viiat's   CaHt. 


T8  THE  READERS  OF  THE  REP0SIT8RY. 

My  Friends— For  the  two  months  that  have 
last  gone  by,  your  wants  have  been  ably  and 
kindly  ministered  to  by  other  hands  than  mine, 
and  we  have  not  taken  counsel  together  as  has 
long  been  our  wont.  I  have  walked  th  other 
company  than  yours.  Instead  of  your  wel- 
come forms,  a  shadow  from  the  Valley  of  Death 
has  heen  at  my  side,  and  that  dread  yoioe, 
whose  inexorable  behests  no  man  can  disobey, 
has  been  heard  in  my  dwelling.  The  fearful 
guest  was  long  approaching.  I  saw  him  hov- 
ering in  the  distance,  his  arrow  poised  to 
strike,  but  month  after  month  —  Winter  and 
spring  and  summer  went  by,  and  still  the 
threatening  hand  withheld  the  blow.  But  it 
Ibll  at  last,  and  one,  aged  beyond  the  age  of 
man,  smitten  with  deadly  silence,  submissively 
bowed  her  snow-white  head,  and  sunk  to  that 
briefsleep  whose  awakening  is  the  inexpressi- 
ble bliss  of  Eternal  Lifb. 

Ah,  my  friends,  it  was  no  cold  and  unloved 
stranger  who  left  me.  It  was  she  who  gave 
me  being;  who  guided  my  infant  steps,  and 
watched  my  childhood  with  a  Mother's  love. 
IVho  shared  the  home  and  happiness  of  later 
years,  and  who.  affectingly  reversing  the  order 
of  nature  at  length  called  me  "  mother,"  in 
return. 

I  carried  her  to  a  fkr-off  and  storied  burial 
place,  that  the  cherished  wish  of  her  heart 
might  be, fulfilled,  and  she  make  her  last  bed 
beside  another  dear  as  her  own  life.  There  at 
last,  under  the  solemn  evergreens  and  the  win- 
ter snows,  *'  after  life's  fitful  fever,  she  sleeps 
well." 

I  have  returned  to  the  home  which  for  near- 
ly thirty  years  she  made  glad,  but  which  she 
will  never  gladden  again.  You  will  not  won- 
der when  I  tell  you  that  I  miss  her.  I  miss  her 
not  flrom  the  **  accustomed  places,"  for  she  oo- 
cnpied  only  one;  but  I  miss  her  from  the  fire- 
side and  the  **  old  arm-chair,"  where  fbr  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  century,  her  bent  and  crip- 


pled form  has  sat  a  helpless  prisoner.  For  al- 
most a  generation  God  had  denied  her  the 
pleasure  so  dear  to  the  human  heart,  of  walk- 
ing abroad  in  His  beautiful  world  and  viewing 
its  varied  scenes.  Within  the  four  walls  of  one 
only  room  was  her  world.  Her  books,  her  pic- 
tures, her  memories  and  her  thoughts  were  her 
most  familiar  companions,  and  the  characters 
she  met  in  her  books,  her  intimate  friends,  of 
whose  society  she  seldom  wearied,  or,  if  weari- 
ed, whom  she  gently  laid  on  the  fhelf  by  her 
side,  without  fear  of  giving  offence,  until  the 
mood  for  resuming  their  companionship  re« 
turned.  Blessed  friendship!  which  no  jarring 
could  disturb  and  no  misunderstanding  or 
coldness  alienate!  I  miss  the  outstretched  hand 
and  the  welcome  I  ever  received  when  I  entered 
this  little  world  of  hers,  so  peopled  with  gentle 
shadows. 

I  miss  the  plidntive  question,  "Why  were 
you  so  long  away  T  "  which,  if  an  hour  went 
by,  and  she  did  not  see  me,  she  would  ask.  I 
miss  the  strange  and  weird,  but  beautifiil  an- 
thems of  another  age,  which  she  sang  through 
without  a  fkult,  at  the  dead  hours  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  lay  upon  her  eyelids,  and  her 
spirit  was  busy  with  the  scenes  of  long  ago. 
For  the  mystery  of  somnambulism,  which  often 
led  her  forth  in  her  deep  slumbers,  and  some- 
times into  dangerous  places,  when  the  bright- 
ness and  strength  of  youth  werei  round  her,  in 
age  and  a^repitude  took  the  beautiful  form  of 
solemn  sleep-chanting. 

I  miss  all  these  things,  and  more,  and  others 
will  miss  her  also.  For  her  busy  fingers,  until 
within  one  year  of  her  passage  across  the  dark 
river,  were  every  day  knitting  —  beautiftilly 
knitting  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the  soldier, 
the  weary  feet  of  hundredsTof  whom  have  been 
warmed  and  comforted  by  her  labors  of  love. 
But  she  is  gone — she  longed  to  go.  Su&ring 
sometimes  made  her  impatient  of  the  long  de- 
lay, and  she  prayed,  *'  O,  most  meroiAil  Ood, 
be  merciful  to  me,  and  bid  me  tarry  no 
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longer! "  The  summonB  was  welcome,  and  the 
messenger  an  angel  of  mercy.  Joy  be  with 
thee,  my  mother,  and  pleasant  the  scenes  amid 
which  thy  glorified  form,  prisoner  no  longer, 
now  exultant  walks!  Joy  be  with  thee,  my 
mother! 

THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW- 
Friends— The  Old  Year  has  departed.  With 
a  burden  upon  his  stooping  shoulders  heavier 
than  ever  of  yore,  he  has  trodden  the  down- 
ward slope,  whose  vista  grew  more  uncertain 
as  he  proceeded,  and  whose  end  was  Eternity. 
The  path  lay  behind  him  strown  thick  with 
scenes  of  sorrow  and  dread,  but  it  was  not  all 
fearful.  It  was  hedged  with  green  and  gor- 
geous tracery,  and  a  thousand  bright  spots 
marked  the  way  his  kindly  footsteps  passed. 
To  millions  he  has  been  a  benefactor,  causing 
flowers  to  spring  up,  where  the  fire  of  .the  de- 
stroyer had  swept,  and  shedding  a  halo  of 
light  round  many  a  darkened  ruin. 

Oh,  gently  the  year  has  trodden, 

The  downward  slope  of  time. 
The  path  of  his  later  footsteps, 

Still  kind  as  his  early  prime. 

The  Summer  staid  long  beside  him, 

The  Autumn  but  slowly  fled. 
While  he  walked  in  a  lane  of  sunshine, 

With  a  glory  round  his  head. 

So  his  days  crept  on  like  a  shadow. 
And  we  knew  they  were  well-nigh  told. 

When  the  Autumn  flowers  dropped  mutely, 
From  their  stems  of  green  and  gold. 

Though  over  the  looming  hill-top. 

The  sky  came  down  to  dream, 
And  the  haze  of  the  Indian  Summer 

Hung  lightly  o'er  lake  and  stream; 

Though  the*li;olden  sunset  rifted. 
Through  the  bars  of  the  yellow  West, 

0*er  a  beautiful,  silent  landscape. 
In  a  gorgeous  mantle  drest: 

We  saw  that  the  bright  days  darkened. 
And  the  niehts  gprew  long  between. 

That  the  shadows  that  fell  from  theheqilocks. 
Were  longer  than  they  had  been; 

We  saw  on  the  distant  mountains. 
That  a  snow-white  coiflFure  lay. 

And  its  robes  of  green  and  crimson 
Were  changing  to  brown  and  gray. 

We  watched  till  the  latest  flow'rets ; 

Had  faded  trom  hill  and  vale. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  beech  and  maple. 

Whirled  down  in  the  Autumn  gale. 


Till  the  birds  of  the  gladsome  summer. 

That  carolled  on  roof  and  tree. 
Flew  oflF  to  their  isles  of  sunshine. 

In  some  tiar-off  Southern  Sea. 

Then  the  winds  came  dowf  from  the  Norland, 
Skirring  o*er  mountain  and  moor, 

R^ttlmg  at  every  window. 
And  keening  at  every  door. 

And  we  gathered  around  the  hearthstone, 
While  the  crackling  fire  biased  high, 

And  our  cheeks  that  were  wan  and  hueless. 
Grew  bright  with  a  crimson  dye. 

But  our  thoughts  took  a  sombre  color. 

And  our  spirit's  lightness  fell. 
As  we  heard  the  shrill  Norland  anthem. 

On  the  solemn  night  air  swelL 

And  we  talked  otgreaX  storms  and  tempests, 

And  ships  on  the  pitiless  deep. 
And  the  merciless  waves  that  o'er  them, 

'Mid  darkness  and  terror  sweep. 

Till  we  heard,  in  our  startled  fkncy. 
From  cabin,  and  deck,  and  shrouds, 

The  shiiek  of  a  wild  soprano, 
^ng  up  to  the  starless  clouds. 

And  we  looked  in  each  other's  &ceB, 

With  a  cowering  look  of  fear. 
While  we  prayed  that  to  all  such  anthems 

Kind  Heaven  would  lend  an  ear. 

Still  the  wind  came  down  from  the  Norland, 
And  skirred  over  mountain  and  moor. 

Rattling  louder  at  every  window. 
And  keening  at  every  door. 

Still  closer  we  drew  to  the  hearthstone. 
And  gathereJ  our  feet  in  its  cheer. 

But  a  pallor  crept  over  our  faces. 
And  into  our  hearts  a  fear. 

For  a  voice  went  by  on  the  tempest — 

Oh,  was  it  of  Heaven  or  earth  T 
'Twould  have  changed  to  dismay  and  terror. 

The  merriest,  maddest  mirth. 

But  we  thrust  it  out  of  our  bosoms. 
The  gathering,  creeping  dread. 

And  laughing,^'  What  idle  fancies 
The  wind  can  evoke,"  we  said. 

And  we  turned  to  the  year  that's  vanished. 

To  ponder  its  good  and  ill. 
And  we  said—*'  Oh,  whatever  the  evil. 

The  good  has  been  greater  sUU." 

It  brought  us  a  golden  harvest. 
And  our  garners  filled  with  wheat. 

And  wherever  you  turn,  a  storehouse. 
Calls  the  hungry  all  to  eat. 

And  we  cried,  with  a  burst  of  gladness, 
'*  Oh,  wondrous  and  bountiful! 

For  the  land  is  o^erf^U  of  plenty. 
And  the  lap  of  the  least  is  full " 
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But  again  on  the  howlinic  tempest, 

That  boding  voice  went  by; 
Like  a  mocking  spirit's  Uughter, 

Or  an  eyil  angers  cry. 

And  a  roar  that  was  loader  than  thunder, 

Rolled  over  the  wintry  plain, 
And  a  blush  that  was  keener  than  lightning. 

Seemed  cutting  the  sky  in  twain. 

Then  oar  ▼oioes  sank  to  a  whisper, 
While  with  wild,  wide  eyes  we  said, 

'*  Are  they  waging  war  in  heaven. 
Are  they  battling  overhead?  *' 

Oh,  solemn  then  grew  our  spirits. 
As  we  tall^  of  the  deadly  fray. 

Where  our  gallant  sons  and  brothers. 
Are  battling  life  away. 

Of  the  fierce  red  glare  of  battle, 

And  its  &tal,  fiery  rain, 
And  the  maddened  hor^  bounding 

Over  piles  of  the  ghaAly  slain. 

And  we  saw  in  a  sadder  vision. 
By  the  sluggish.  Southern  streams, 

A  bending  forest  of  rifles. 
With  their  bayonets  shivering  gleam. 

And  waTering,  swayincr,  surging, 
In  hideous  maze  they  fought  — 

'Twas  awful  to  see  the  furrows, 
That  were  ploughed  by  the  shell  and  shot; 

1^11  the  waves  of  the  Rappahannock, 

As  they  sullenly  rolled  by. 
Were  red  as  the  lurid  suuset 

Of  a  sultry,  summer  sky; 

And  the  trampled  snows  were  crimson. 
With  the  blood  of  the  fallen  brave, 

Who  have  given  their  lives  for  Freedom, 
Till  their  young  hearts  glut  the  (crave* 

Oh,  heaven!  the  wives  and  mothers, 

AH  over  the  noble  North; 
Who,  hiding  their  grief  in  their  bosoms. 

Have  bidden  their  loved  **  go  forth!  " 

Oh,  heaven!  the  wives  and  mothers. 
Of  the  thousands,  thousands  slain. 

Who  went  forth  in  their  gay  adornments. 
But  will  never  come  back  again. 

Let  as  pray  to  the  good  Creator, 

That  He  will  bring  us  light. 
That  we  may  not  all  be  shipwrecked. 

In  this  dark  and  fearful  night! 

Let  as  pray  for  the  **  good  time  coming," 
When  all  heartiithe  truth  shall  hold. 

That  the  lowest  of  God's  dear  creatures 
Is  more  worth  than  bars  of  gold! 

Perad venture,  then,  before  as. 

In  our  deep  and  sore  distress, 
The  way  at  last  may  open. 

Oat  of  the  wilderness. 


My  Friends— Pardon  the  above  rhapsody  and 
allow  me  to  present  you, 

THE  80N88  AND  ANTHEMS  OF  THE  WAR. 

These  fi)rm  a  wild,  new  literature,  that  is  al- 
ready extensive  and  imposing.  Our  poets  are 
becoming  deeply  imbued  with  the  same  lofty 
spirit  which  inspired  the  Covenanters  of  Scot- 
land when,  hiding  from  persecutions  and  dan- 
gers, they  woke  the  thousand  echoes  of  the  Tro- 
saoas  with  their  hymns  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
They  might  have  been  sung  by  the  stern  Crom 
well  and  his  invincible  armies,  and  the  wild 
Balfour,  of  Burley,  might  have  chanted  them 
in  his  savage  hiding-places. 

From  the  earliest  written,  the  half-solemn, 
half-absurd,  '*  John  Brown  Song,*'  with  which 
the  Massachusetts  regiments,  singing  as  they 
marched,  stirred  the  deepest  heart  of  the  cities 
through  which  they  passed,  to  the  latest  and 
most  earnest  and  daring,  they  awaken,  wedded 
as  they  generally  are,  to  thrilling  airs,  an  en- 
thusiasm in  every  patriot  heart  of  the  North, 
which  no  other  compositions,  however  classic 
and  faultless  they  may  be,  can  do.  I  wonder 
if  they  are  sung  in  our  armies  as  much  as  kin- 
dred hymns  were  sung  in  the  armies  of  Crom- 
well, and  which,  it  has  been  asserted ,  helped  as 
much  as  their  swords,  to  win  their  great  lead- 
er's battles. 

I  have  one  in  my  memory  now,which  might 
light  up  a  fire  in  the  breast  of  the  dullest  sol- 
dier, and  urge  him  on  to  those  deeds  of  valor 
which  stamp  men  heroes.  I  have  heard  it  sung 
under  the  green  arches  of  an  island  grove,  by 
a  choir  of  youthful  singers,  and  as  their  clear 
and  thrilling  voices  rose  above  the  low  mono- 
tone of  the  winds  and  waters  that  murmured 
around  us,  1  thought  how  it  would  go  vibrat- 
ing through  every  heart,  pulsing  and  swelling 
in  grand  cathedral  strains,  if  sung  by  an  army 
of  soldiers  arrayed  for  battle.  The  tune  is  one 
old  and  familiar,  especially  among  that  com- 
munion of  Christians  who  know  the  best  uses 
of  music  —  the  Methodists  —  but  it  is  grand 
and  stirring,  and  Mrs.  Howe  showed  well  that 
she  knew  how  to  wed  it  to  as  grand  and  stir- 
ring words,  when  she  wrote  this 

BAHLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBUG. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of 

the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  ter- 
rible swift  sword; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 
Qlory!  Glory  Hallelujah! 
Glory!  Glory!  Glory  Halleliyah! 
Glory!  Glory  Hallelt^ah! 
His  truth  is  marching  on! 
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I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred 

circlinc:  camps. 
They' have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  eyening 

dews  and  damps; 
I  can  read  His  ri|;hteou8  sentence  by  the  dim 

and  flaring  lamps; 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  haye  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished 

rows  of  steel, 
'*  As  ye  deal  with  mv  contemners,  so  with  you 

my  grace  shall  deal;" 
Let  the  Hero  bom  of  woman  crush  the  serpent 

with  his  heel. 

Since  God  is  marching  on! 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  befbre  His 
judgment  seat! 

Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  Jubi- 
lant, my  feet! 

Our  God  is  marching  on! 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was  bom 

across  the  sea; 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you 

and  me; 
He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free. 

While  God  is  marching  on. 
Glory!  Glory  Halleliyah! 
Glory,  Glory!  Glory  Hallelnjah! 
Glory !  Glory  Hallelujah ! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

This  is  another  song  recently  published  by 
Ditson,  which  is  in  a  different  style,  but  stir 
ring  and  effective  in  its  quaint  homeliness. 
You  could  imagine  the  **  Soldiers  of  the  Cove- 
nant," who  so  well  loved  to  chant  in  figurative 
and  prophetic  strain,  rousing  the  echoes  of  the 
land  with  its  measures,  as  they  marched  south 
ward, 

**  With  banner,  gun  and  sword." 
My  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  read  it. 

Where  are  you  going,  soldiers. 

With  banner,  gun  and  sword  T 
We're  marching  South  to  Canaan, 

To  battle  for  the  Lord! 
What  Captain  leads  yuur  armies, 

Along  the  rebel  coasts  T 
The  Mighty  One  of  Israel, 

Uis  name  is  Lord  of  Hosts! 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 
To  blow  before  the  heathen  walls 

The  trumpets  of  the  North! 

What  flag  is  this  you  carry. 

Along  the  sea  and  shore  T 
The  same  our  grandsires  lifted  up. 

The  same  our  fathers  bore! 
In  many  a  battlers  tempest. 

It  shed  the  crimson  rain — 
What  God  has  woven  in  His  loom, 

Let  no  man  rend  in  twain. 


To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 
To  plant  before  the  rebeV  towers. 

The  banners  of  the  North! 

What  troop  is  this  that  follows 

All  armed  with  ricks  and  spades? 
These  are  the  swarthy  bondsmen. 

The  iron-skin  brigade! 
They'll  pile  up  Freedom's  breastwork. 

They'll  scoop  out  rebel  graves; 
Who  then  will  be  their  owner. 

And  march  them  off  for  sUvesT 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 
To  strike  upon  the  captive's  chain. 

The  hammers  of  the  North! 

What  song  is  this  you're  sinking  T 

The  same  that  Israel  sung. 
When  Moses  led  the  mighty  choir. 

And  Miriam's  timbrel  rung! 
To  Canaan!    To  Canaan! 

The  priests  and  maidens  cried. 
To  Canaan  I    To  Canaan ! 

The  people's  voice  replied. 
To  Canaan!  to  Canaan! 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 
To  thunder  through  its  adder  dens. 

The  anUiems  of  the  North! 

When  Canaan's  hosts  are  scattered. 

And  all  her  walls  lie  flat, 
What  follows  next  in  order? 

The  Lord  will  see  to  that! 
We'll  break  the  tyrant's  sceptre,— 

We'll  build  the  people's  throne,— 
When  half  the  wund  is  Freedom's, 

Then  all  the  world's  our  own! 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  u  forth. 
To  sweep  the  rebel  threshing-floors, 

A  whirlwind  Arom  the  North! 

A  THOUGHT. 
It  is  nobler  and  worthier  to  be  good  than  to 
be  great.  It  matters  not  what  that  greatness 
is,  nor  in  what  itconsbts;  if  it  be  not  based 
upon  Christian  character,  if  it  be  not  formed  of 
the  elements  of  moral  and  spiritual  sentiment, 
faith  and  principle,  it  is  not  greatness,  as  be- 
longing to  man  in  his  most  exalted  characteris- 
tics. Intellectually,  it  is  probable,  that  Bona- 
parte was  greater  than  Washington.  But  in  a 
moral  estimate  of  the  men  —  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Christian  world,  he  who  was  styled  the 
•'Father  of  his  country,"  stands  up,  the  man 
of  the  ages:  not  the  blazing  meteor,  shooting 
athwart  the  heavens,  but  the  fixed  planet  that 
holds  its  lustre  and  glory  undimmed,  the  ad- 
mired, beloved  and  y?nerated  character,  whose 
fair  and  full  proportions,  like  t%e  highest  works 
of  art,  please,  impress  and  captivate  the  more, 
as  the  eye  gazes,  and  the  soul  takes  in  the  pio- 
ture.— Aev.  L,  H,  Brown. 
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HOUSE-KEEPERS. 

**  For  eTcry  eril  under  the  sun 
There  10  a  remedy,  or  there*8  none: 
If  there*8  one,  try  and  find  it; 
If  there*8  none,  never  mind  it." 

We  never  come  aoross  these  mde,  old-fash- 
ioned rhymes,  without  wishing  that  their  phil- 
osophy was  more  generally  heeded  than  it  is. 
Especially  do  we  wish  that  that  large  class  of 
women  .whom  we  denominate  house- keepers, 
we  me\n  not  the  hired  and  paid  servants,  but 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  class,  would  not 
only  lay  it  to  heart,  but  act  upon  its  sugges* 
tions.  There  are  some  trials  in  every  house- 
keeper's lot,  for  which  she  is  not  respot  sible, 
which  she  cannot  avoid.  She  may  have  a 
,  narrow  incom<),  an  inconvenient  home,  an 
ill-lighted  kitchen  a  smoky  chimney,  a  cramp- 
ed yard,  or  a  disagreeable  location  and  not  be  to 
blame.  She  may  have  an  ill-natured  husband, 
a  stingy  husband,  a  drunken  husband,  a- 
Ticious  husband,  and  not  be  to  blame.  She 
may  have  a  mischief-making  mother-in-law,  a 
tiresome  old  maiden  aunt,  a  dissipated  brother 
and  a  reckless  sister,  and  not  be  to  blame.  She 
may  have  stupid  children,  troublesome  visitors, 
poor  help  and  not  be  to  blame.  She  may  have 
the  tooth  ache,  the  headache,  the  backache, 
ill  health  generally,  and  not  be  to  blame. 
These,  and  similar  trials,  have  seldom  a  reme- 
dy; there  is  nothing  to  do  but  bear  them  pa- 
tiently, hopefully,  trustingly,  and  the  woman 
who  does  so  is  entitled  to  our  admiration  and 
sympathy. 

But  there  are  other  trials  which  are  so  un- 
necessary, so  easily  avoided,  so  quickly  re- 
medied, that  there  seems  no  excuse  for  them. 
We  can  neither  admire  nor  sympsthise  with  a 
woman  who  has  one  door  in  her  house  which 
sets  your  teeth  on  an  edse  every  time  it  is 
opened,  another  which  can  only  be  shut  with 
a  *'  bang  *'  that  is  sure  to  waken  the  baby,  and 
still  another  whose  latch  never  will  catch  till 
you  have  wriggled  the  knob  a  dozen  times. 
Such  an  one  too  is  very  apt  to  have  **  windows 
and  drawers  that  nobody  can  open,  keys  that 
will  not  lock,  g^tes  that  never  draw,  blinds 
that  wont  keep  up,  and  curtains  that  wont  come 
down^nails  that  tear  their  things,  and  things 
that  tear  their  nails  ;  and  whilst  professing  to  be 
above  noticing  such  petty  grievances,  expends 
80  much  of  her  stock  uf  patience  upon  these 
unnecessary  evils,  that  she  has  scarcely  any 
left  for  inevitable  annoyances !  A  few  moments 
exertion  or  the  outlay  of  a  few  shillings  would 
remedy  all  these  trials,  for  let  the  annoyance 


be  ever  so  petty,  it  will  not  vanish  of  itself. 
Truly  does  an  English  writer  say,  "  could  these 
housekeepers  calculate,  at  the  year's  end,  the 
amount  of  time  and  strength  expended  in  daily 
struggles  with  only  one  drawer  that  always 
sticks,  so  that  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
pulling  it  out;  and  when  out,  it  is  all  that  any 
body  can  ever  do  to  push  it  in  again  ;  and  if 
they  could  recollect  and  believe  the  singular 
verbal  manifestations  of  their  indifference  to 
these  trifles,  that  no  one  should  make  a  mo- 
ment's fuss  about,  in  a  world  where  there  is  so 
much  real  trouble,  it  is  as  probable  they  would 
be  quite  as  much  surprised  as  those  who  have 
long  wondered  at  the  pervernty  which  has 
cherished  such  needless  causes  of  botheration 
to  themselves  and  others." 

There  certainly  can  be  no  harm  in  adding  to 
the  comforts  and  in  diminishing  the  inconven- 
iencies  of  our  mortal  life.  We  all  of  us  have 
trouble  enough  without  borrowing  any,  or 
voluntarily  submitting  to  circumstances  which 
will  yield  to  a  little  internal  pressure  from  the 
will  within  us.  Therefore,  r^ember,  not  only 
for  your  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sakes  of  those 
near  imd  dear  to  you,  to  hunt  up  the  remedy 
(and  apply  it  too,)  for  all  those  little  evils 
which  help  to  make  firesides  uncomfortable, 
and  yourselves  and  fiunilies  miserable. 

0.  A.  8. 

LTTTLE  WALTER'S  SAYINBS. 

Walter  has  one  of  those  fair,  innocent  fkces 
which  attracts  your  love  at  first  sight,  an(^ 
then  he  wins  upon  you  still  more  by  his  gentle, 
silvery  speech.  He  is  ss  guileless  and  loving 
as  an  angeL  'Tis  only  now  and  then  that 
we  see  such  children;  we  think  they  really 
are  angels.  Some  grow  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  make  the  earth  brighter  for 
their  presence,  but  very  many  early  plume 
their  wings  for  a  heavenward  flight 

One  day  Walter  with  his  little  fHend  Addie 
were  playing  in  a  room  alon^  His  mother 
peeped  in  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  They 
were  both  seated  upon  the  sofa  with  large  fans 
in  their  hands,  which  they  were  waving  high 
and  rapidly. 

•*  Children  what  are  you  doing  T" 

•*  Playing  angel,"  said  Walter. 

"Playing  angel  T" 

"  Tes,  and  these  are  our  wings;  see  how  we 
fly!" 

Soon  they  threw  down  their  fan- wings,  and 
Walter  assumed  the  office  of  teacher.  He 
seated  Addie  before  him  and  began  to  teach  her 
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to  repeat  after  him,  line  by  line,  a  little  h^'rnn 
about  Jetfos.  All  at  onoe  he  stopped,  and 
-with  a  yery  serious  look  and  earnest  tone,  said, 
**  Were  you  ever  blest,  AddieT" 

*'  No,"  replied  three  year  old  Addie,  wond- 
eringly. 

*•  Why,  wasn't  you  ever  blest T" 

"No," 

"Yes,  A'ldie,  Jesus  has  blest  you  many 
times ! " 

**  0  yes  ! "  cried  Addie,  as  though  accepting 
a  bright  idea. 

Out  at  play  once,  Walter  heard  a  rude  boy 
use  a  profane  word.  They  sounded  brafe- 
to  him,*so  he  remembered  them  at  home. 

"  Why,  Walter,"  exclaimed  his  sister, 
*'  where  did  you  hear  such  tallc  7  thai  is  swear- 
ing!" 

••What  is  swearing?" 

•*  Swearing  is  very  wicked  talk  :  if  you  hear 
such  words  you  never  must  repeat  them." 

'•  But  what  makes  it  wicked?  what  do  they 
have  such  words  fbr  if  you  cannot  use  them  ?" 

His  sister  tried  to  explain,  but  his  pure  mind 
could  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  vile 
and  foolish  habit  of  profanity. 

He  sat  in  earnest  thought,  then  broke  out 
suddenly  with  this  ;  "  Well,  /  toill  always 
$tpear  good  !  ** 

X.  8.  D. 
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WILLIAMS. 


Among  the  blest,  in  mansions  ftkir, 
Beyond  this  vale  of  dark  despair, 
Endless,  and  fadeless  joys  are  thine,— 
Let  not  our  hearts  for  thee  repine. 
Thy  throbbing  brow,  thy  weary  breast, 
O'erwrought  with  care,  have  gained  their  rest. 
My  earth-worn  spirit,  crushed  and  lone, 
Pines  also,  for  its  native  home. 
Kind  brother,  wilt  thou  know  me  there  ? 
In  ungel-garb,  all  free  from  care? 
No  sorrows  there,  will  cloud  the  brow, 
Bo  changed  by  grief,  so  faded  now. 
WebsUr,  Mich. 

FiGUKATiTB  Languaob,  whcn  not  carried  to 
excess,  is  highly  agreeable  to  taste  and  imagin- 
ation; it  gives  splendor  to  poetry,  lustre  to  el- 
oquence, expression  to  passion,  dignity  to  sen- 
timent, and  poignancy  to  wit;  the  elegant 
mantle  which  delicacy  throws  over  all  that  is 
gross^  vulgar,  or  deformed;  and  is  the  grace- 
fiil  dress  of  the  muses. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Theology  of  Universalism. 

Our  enterprising  friends,  Messrs.  TompkinB 
&  Co.,  un terrified  by  the  ••  hard  times,"  have 
sent  forth  the  above  work  in  a  style  worthy  of 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  book  publishing  bua- 
ness,  and  certainly  deserve,  as  we  think  they 
will  secure,  an  extensive  patronage  from  all  the 
lovers  of  sterling  literature,  and  well* got  up 
books.  Bro.  Thayer,  the  author,  has  done  his 
part  to  the  acceptance  of  alL  Among  the 
many  volumes  which  have  been  issued  of  late 
years,  in  defense  of  our  view?,  we  know  of  none 
which  will  rank  higher  than  this,  or  which,  we 
think,  will  be  more  earnestly  sought  for.  The 
style  is  lucid,  logical,  life-like.  The  book  * 
abounds  in  happy  illustrations,  and  as  for  the 
reasoning,  it  is  solid  and  irrefutable.  We 
know  of  no  book  which  we  would  sooner  place 
in  the  hands  of  an  inquirer,  than  this,  and  of 
none  which  will  be  more  heartily  welcomed  by 
believers.  It  is  both  doctrinal  and, practical; 
it  is  fresh  and  original ;  and  there  is  an  earn- 
estness about  it,  and  a  pervading  spirituality* 
which  will  win  for  it  a  place  in  the  regard  of 
all  who  •'  love  the  Lord,  and  love  his  law." 


NEW  MUSIC. 


We  have  received  from  the  extensive  murie 
publishing  house  of  Wm.  Hall  &  Sons,  543 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  the  following  new  instru- 
mental pieces  for  the  piano:—**  The  Dolphin's 
Gambol,"  by  F.  M.  Sohuccaveiss;  **  The  Fai- 
ry's Dream,"  by  Brinlay  Richards;  ••The 
Witching  Hour,"  by  Francis  H.  Brown;  also, 
the  following  songs:— •*  The  Leaves  that  Fall 
in  Spring,"  by  the  popular  composer,  J.  R. 
Thomas:  **  0,  Star  of  the  Sky,"  by  M.  T.  A. 
Keane;  *•  Over  my  Slumber  thy  Loving  Watch 
keep,"  a  very  charming  song  and  quartette, 
by  Joseph  T.  fi arris:  *•  A  Smile  firom  thee,  my 
Mother,  dear,"  by  L.  Laveme. 

Also,  fW)m  the  house  of  Oliver  Difson  &  Co., 
Boston,  the  fv'llowing  pieces :—••  AimedaQuad- 
rille,"  by  Robert  Ball:  '•  Polka  BriUante,"  by 
Fritz  Spinalen;  *'  A  Flower  thou  resemblest," 
a  beautiful  song  by  F.  i\gthe;  ••Where  are  the 
Joys  I  have  met  in  the  morning?  "  by  T.  W. 
Walstein;  two  patriotic  songs,  ••God  bless 
thee,  brave  soldier,"  by  T.  H.  Howe,  and  **To 
Canaan— or  where  are  you  eoine;,  soldiers  ?  " 
for  three  voices,  by  Henry  K.  Ohver;  and  last- 
ly, ••  Magdalena,"  a  song  written  by  Peter, 
the  Venerable,  in  1092,  music  by  C.  G.  H. 
Both  of  the  above  lists  of  music  possess  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  and  we  oordialiy  recom- 
mend them  to  our  musical  firiends. 
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IMI  IT  CAM€  ABOOT. 

BT    MB0,   (UB<»LI1»   ▲.  MVI.& 

•'Mrs.  Herbert r" 

I  felt  my  obeeks  flasb.  To  me,  there 
was  a  world  of  inquiry  in  tbe  rising  inflec- 
tion, with  wbbb  my  friend  pronounced  the 
last  syllable  of  my  name.  But  the  eves 
of  many  were  upon  us,  for  it  was  her  first 
reception  since  her  return  from  her  Euro- 
pe m  tour,  and  commanding  myself,  I  of- 
fered her  the  customary  salutations,  and 
then  mingled  awhile  with  the  talkative 
crowd.  I  had  risen  to  depart,  when  I  felt 
her  hand  laid  gently  upon  my  arm. 

*'  Not  yet,  Mtllie-^wait  awbile — ^I  have 
searoely  had  a  chance  to  look  at  you. 
They  will  soon  alt  be  gone  and  then  we 
will  have  a  good  chat  together."  She 
whispered  the  words  lightly,  seeming  to 
her  guests  to  be  only  directing  my  atten- 
tion to  a  new  volume  that  lay  upon  the 
what*not 

I  sat  down  again,  interesting  myself  in 
the  splendid  engravings.  One  after  an- 
other said  their  adieux,  tHl  at  length  tiie 
last  lady  had  departed. 

"  And  now,  you  sly  litfle  witch,  tell 
me  how  it  came  about;"  and  running  up 
to  me  with  a  step  very  different  from  that 
with  which  she  had  bowed  out  her  passing 
friends,  she  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck, 
kissing  my  cheeks  over  and  over  again, 
and  then  leading  me  to  an  easy-chair,  she 
seated  me  in  it,  and  RestUng  on  a  hasnook 
«t  my  feet,  looked  curiously  into  my  fiice. 

'*  Come,  begin,*'  seeing  that  I  did  not 
ffpeak. .  *'  Tou  know  I  jun  dying  to  hear 
all  about  it."  22 


"  About  what,  Kate,"  said  I,  in  a  vmoe 
that  fruitlessly  strove  to  be  calm. 

"You  know  well  enough,  Millie — so 
don't  tantalize  me  any  longer,  but  just  say 
right  out  how  it  came  about  that  you,  whom 
I  loft  a  poor  sewing-girl,  too  proud  to  re- 
ceive a  friend's  assistance — " 

**  It  was  not  pride,  Kate,  but—'* 

"  0, 1  know  all  you  would  say  about 
independence  and  the  like,  but  I  don't 
want  to  hear  it.  I  think  when  a  younr 
girl,  delicately  reared  as  you  were,  is  iS 
portionless  on  the  world,  and  a  friend  de- 
fers her  a  home  out  of  the  fulness  of  h^ 
heart,  she  ought  to  accept  it — " 

"  Not  if  her  health,  strength  and—" 

**  Not  another  word,  Millie ;  I  wont 
hear  it  You  always  were  as  proud  as 
Lucifer — " 

"  Not  too  proud  to  work,  though — ^te 
toll  for  an  honest  livelihood.  Ah.  Kate, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  crushing 
to  a  true  woman  as  charity,  I  care  not  how 
tenderly  it  is  ofibred — " 

••  But  it  wasn't  charity— you  know  it 
wasn't,  Millie,  that  prompted  me  to  ask 
you  to  come  to  my  heart  and  home — it 
was  love  " — 

*'  Which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
another  name  for  charity." 

•*  Well,  have  your  own  way  then,  Mil- 
lie, you  always  would.  I  wont  try  to  ar- 
gue with  you,  but  you  can  never,  never 
know  how  sad  I  felt  to  eo  away  and  leave 
you  with  only  your  faAnds  for  a  support; 
no  feather,  no  mother,  nobody  to  cheer  and 
sustain  you." 

••  You  forget,  Kate,  that  I  had  God.'' 
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"  No,  I  don't,  Millie,  but  somehow,  I 
say  it  with  reverence,  Ood  seems  a  great 
way  off  from  us  always  when  we  need  him 
most.  His  ways  seem  so  slow  now  that  a 
day  of  miracles  is  past.  If  I  could  have 
believed  he  would  have  dropped  a  ^urse 
of  gold  in  your  hands,  your  poor  little  toil- 
ing hands,  I  could  have  gone  away  better 
contented.  But  to  know  that  every  dollar 
must  be  earned — to  fear  that  you  would 
know  what  it  was  to  be  hungiy,  cold,  nak- 
ed ;  and  Millie^  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  sewing-girls  do  know  all  these  things, 
in  spite  of  God  and  Heaven  and  the  Gi^s- 
pel — 0,  it  was  terrible." 

"  But  /never  knew  these  things,  Kate. 
A  door  of  relief  was  always  opened  in  time 
to  save  me.  Would  you  know,  dear,  why 
I  have  always  believed  it  was  so.  Let 
me  tell  you ;  because  I  always  cast  my 
car$  upon  the  Lord  and  kepi  busy.  Too 
many  in  this  world,  cast  their  work  upon 
the  Lord  and  take  the  care  themselves.  I 
never  worried.  When  one  thing  failed,  I 
tried  another,  all  the  time  trusting  in  Ood." 

*'  And  does  that  account  for  your  being 
now  the  wife  of  one  of  the  proudest  mer- 
chants. Come,  Millie,  tell  me  all  about 
it — how  it  came  about  that  you  whom  I 
left  a  poor  sewing-girl,  I  should  find  on 
my  return  a  wealthy  lady.  We*ll  discuss 
the  other  question  of  care  and  work  some 
other  time." 

She  was  in  earnest,  I  knew.  I  drew 
out  my  watch.  '*  I  shall  not  have  time  to- 
day, as  we  are  to  have  an  early  dinner  to 
accommodate  Mr.  Herbert,  who  is  to  leave 
town  in  the  first  afternoon  train.  But 
come  to  me  some  rainy  morning,  when 
'there  is  no  danger  of  interruption  firom 
visitors,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  stoiy." 

•*  You  may  be  sure  I  will  accept  your 
invitation,"  and  clasping  hands  affection- 
ately, we  parted. 

On  Wednesday  morning  of  the  next 
week,  as  1  was  very  busy  in  my  own  cham- 
ber, assorting  the  week's  ironing,  I  heard 
suddenly  the  refrain  of  a  sweet,  familiar 
song,  come  floating  up  the  stairway.  Be- 
foi*e  I  had  time  to  wonder  who  the  singer 
was,  the  half-opened  door  was  pushed 
back,  and  Kate  Lovering  stood  before  me. 

*'  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  here, 
and  not  a  wet  thread  on  you,"  I  exclaim- 


ed, looking  at  her  in  amazement,  for  a 
wild  November  storm  was  drenching  the 
pavements  and  beating  dismally  against 
the  windows. 

<'  0,  I  learned  the  art  in  Old  England, 
the  art  of  keeping  dry  in  all  weathers.  I 
shed  my  dripping  garments  in  the  kiteben 
hall,  greatly  to  nie  detriment  of  your  old 
cook's  freshly  washed  floor,  but  she  seem- 
ed not  a  bit  out  of  humor  though,  when 
ours  would  have  raised  the  rcK)f  of  the 
house.     Is  she  always  so  smiling  Y* 

"  She  is  seldom  cross,  but  say  now, 
shall  I  make  a  stranger  of  you,  and  send 
you  into  the  parlors  awhile,  or  will  you 
wait  here  till  1  have  finished." 

**  Wait,  of  course.  I'm  not  company 
to-day ;  only  one  of  the  femily."  And 
she  seated  herself  in  my  little  rocker,  and 
taking  out  some  delicate  netting,  made 
herself  quite  at  home. 

Meanwhile  I  hurried  myself  in  counting 
towels  and  napkins,  and  putting  away 
clean  garments,  till  the  large  basket  was 
quite  empty. 

•*  There,"  I  said,  as  ^e  last  drawer  was 
closed,  **  now  I'm  ready  to  devote  myself 
to  you  ;  but  before  I  tell  you  my  story,  I 
am  going  to  show  you  my  house  and  its 
treasures. " 

So  I  led  her  all  over  the  spacious  man- 
sion— up  stairs  to  the  attic,  where  my  ser- 
vants had  each  a  room  to  themselves,  large, 
light  and  airy,  and  fitted  up  with  plain, 
yet  neat  and  substantial  farniture,  a  bath- 
room and  closets  opening  from  each. 

"  I  don't  wonder  they  are  good  nator- 
ed,"  she  siud,  as  she  drew  aside  a  snowy 
muslin  curtain  and  looked  out  upon  the 
wide  prospect  that  opened  from  the  win- 
dows. **  These  look  more  like  guests' 
chambers  than  servants'  rooms.  It  is  not 
every  house-keeper  that  is  so  thoughtful." 

*'  I  know  it,  Kate,  and  that  is  one  res- 
son  why  there  is  so  much  complaint  about 
help  now  a  days.  Servants  are  treated 
like  mere  beasts  of  burden ;  the  aim  seem- 
ing to  be,  to  get  the  most  labor  you  can 
for  the  pay,  and  no  thought  being  given 
to  either  their  physical  or  moral  wants. 
It  is  a  sort  of  tread-miU  labor,  this  house- 
work, and  should  be  lightened  in  every 
possible  way.  Girls  will  work  with  as 
much  again  life  and  energy,  if  they  know 
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that  when  their  work  is  done,  instead  of  a 
dark,  damp  kitchen  to  sit  in,  they  have  a 
room  like  one  of  these  to  go  to,  warmed, 
lighted  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  occu- 
pant a  home-feeling.  I  do  not  wonder  some 
people's  girls  want  to  mn  the  minute  their 
work  is  done.  Who  can  blame  them? 
No  place  to  sit  down  in  but  the  kitchen, 
their  bed-room  being  one  corner  of  a  stiv- 
ed,  unplastered  lumber-room,  with  per- 
haps not  a  window  in  it.  But  I  am  moiv 
alizmg.  Come  down  to  the  next  story. 
These  are  my  spare  rooms,  as  we  used  to 
call  them,"  and  I  lifted  die  rose-colored 
satin  drapings  and  let  the  light  in  on  the 
ndi  carpets  and  black-walnut  furniture. 

'*  Nothing  wanting,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  went  from  one  to  another,  "  and  all  in 
8uch  exquisite  order.  I  really  believe  I 
shall  stay  all  night.  How  warm  they  feel 
too.  Most  spare  rooms  have  such  a  damp, 
chilly  temperature.  How  do  you  prevent 
it." 

"  By  airing  them  eveiy  pleasant  day, 
and  always  keeping  the  registers  partly 
open  in  cool  weather.  But  come  down 
another  flight.  These  are  our  family  rooms, 
dressing-room,  chamber  and  nur&ery." 

"  So  pleasant — a  child  in  the  house  too, 
ah,  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  as  she  spied 
a  rocking-horse  m  one  comer  and  a  doll's 
bedstead  in  another."  Is  this  so,  Millie, 
are  you  really  a  mother?"  Her  blue  eyes 
opened  wide.  I  laughed.  "  They  be- 
longed to  the  house,  when  I  consented  to 
take  it,  and  were  thrown  in  of  course." 

"  A  step-mother  I  The  romance  of  the 
thing  is  gone." 

*'  But  the  dear  reality  remains.  Don't 
look  so  cross  now,  Kate ;  it  hasn't  quite 
made  an  ogress  of  me.  Wait  till  you  see 
them—" 

**  And  where  are  they,  pray  ?" 

I  uttered  the  cabalistic  word,  "  Kinder^ 
j^arienf'*  and  without  waiting  for  further 
questions,  motioned  her  down  another 
flight. 

'*  Parlors — ^pshaw — I  don't  want  to  see 
them — ^parlors  in  this  country  are  all  alik ) 
— ^great  show  rooms,  the  interest  of  whose 
unused  fomiture  would  support  a  family." 

*^  Nay,  then,  but  you  must  see  them," 
and  I  slid  back  the  doors  of  the  front  one. 

'*  Why,  this  looks  like  a  sitting-room, 


Millie ;  curtains  thrown  back,  shades 
drawn  up,  blinds  wide  open— aren't  you 
afraid  the  light^will  fade  tne  carpet !  And 
as  I  live,  a  frate  with  a  fire  burning  bright- 
ly.    Why,  I  thou|ht  you  had  a  furnace." 

'*  So  we  have,  Kate,  two  of  them,  but 
Mr.  Herbert  when  he  comes  in  of  a  cold 
day,  says  he  wants  to  see  as  well  as  feel  a 
fire,  and  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the 
feelings  that  a  family  gathering  about  an 
open  fire  is  pleasanter  than  this  drawing 
one  by  one  up  to  a  circular  hole  in  the 
caipet," 

While  I  was  qpeaking,  my  friend  had 
been  examining  the  centre-table,  where  in 
home-like  ahandon  lay  the  last  night's  and 
the  morning's  papers,  the  magazines  of  the 
month,  a  new  volume  or  two,  a  couple  of 
children's 'books,  a  silver  tray,  with  half  a 
dozen  yellow  pears  and  as  many  ruby 
apples,  a  couple  of  fruit-knives  nestling 
amongst  them,  a  tiny  sewing  basket,  with 
its  usual  assortment  of  scissors,  thimble, 
needles  and  thread,  and  tossed  upon  it,  a 
child's  apron  with  the  needle  sticking  in 
an  unfinished  button-hole. 

**  Do  you  really  sit  here  and  sew — does 
your  husband  make  this  his  reading-room 
— do  the  children  come  here  when  they 
want  a  story  or  some  fruit,"  touching  with 
her  foot  two  little  chairs  that  were  snug- 
gled down  beside  the  oozy  rocker.  '*  Are 
you  really  so  old-fiEishioned  as  to  t««  voor 
parlors,  when  you  haven't  company  V 

*'  ReaUy,  Kate.  My  husband  always 
expects  to  find  me  and  the  children  here, 
when  he  comes  in  to  dinner  and  tea.  I 
always  sew  here,  except  when  I  am  dress- 
making or  mending — my  husband  always 
reads  here — " 

'*  And  smokes  1" — 

**  Never,  here  or  elsewhere;  the  chil- 
dren come  and  go  just  as  they  want  to 
here — in  short,  it  is  not  only  our  parlor, 
but  our  sitdng-room." 

*'  So  elegant  too,"  and  she  looked  ad- 
miringly at  the  frescoed  walls,  the  (retted 
ceilings,  the  lofty  arch,  the  medallion  car- 
pets, the  costly  rose-wood  suit  of  furniture, 
with  their  rich  dark  drapery.  **  Why, 
these  paintings,  Millie,  would  adorn  a  gal- 
lery, and  these  busts — why,  your  husband 
is  a  very  artist  in  taste,"  and  she  wander- 
ed up  and  down  the  rooms,  now  pausing 
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to  inn  her  fingers  over  the  keys  of  the 
piaDO,  then  sweeping  the  oords  of  the  gni* 
tar»  and  anon  standing  mntely  before  a  bit 
of  chisselled  marble,  and  then  watching  the 
lights  ^nd  shadows  as  they  flittered  over 
a  sweet  picture. 

'*  Now  let  me  show  you,  my  winter* 
garden,  Kate/'  and  I  drew  aside  what 
seemed  the  curtains  to  a  spacious  window. 
Sbe  stepped  at  once  on  to  a  floor  of  tesse- 
lated  marble,  a  wild  strain  of  music  greet- 
BMT  hei 

*•  Am  I  in  fairy  land,  Millie  ?'' 

*'  Not  unless  you  call  my  conservatory 
thus,"  and  with  a  pleasure  I  had  not 
known,  even  when  1  admitted  her  to  my 
parlors,  I  showed  her  my  stands  of  flowers, 
■sy  aquarium,  and  my  birds,  my  beautiful 
tame  canaries,  who  lived  a  tropical  life 
amidst  my  geraniums  and  roses. 

**  Will  you  call  it  quite  a  descent,  Kate, 
if  I  ask  you  to  go  from  here  into  my  kitch- 
en ftnd  dining-room — I  want  you  should 
see  all." 

**  A  descent,  but  a  pleasant  one,  Millie, 
for  I  can  guess  now  how  I  shall  find  them; 
neat  as  wax  and  pleasanter  that  many  peo- 
ples' parlors.*' 

*'  i  smell  good  things,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  we  passed  from  the  dining-room  into 
the  kitchen  ;  "  may  I  help  myself,"  to  my 
cheerful-looking  old  cook,  who  was  busy 
skimming  out  old-fashioned  crullers  firom 
a  kettle  of  boiling  lard. 

''How  delicbus  —  what  old-fashioned 
folks  you  must  be  to  make  crullers — ^real- 
ly, but  I'd  like  to  have  the  run  of  your 
pantiy  at  lunch-time,"  and  she  quite  won 
jDmah's  heart,  nestling  there  on  the  broad 
window-seat,  and  eating  the  warm  cakes 
like  a  hungry  school-gin. 

*'  Any  ming  more  to.show,  Millie,"  af- 
ter we  had  been  down  in  the  cellar  and 
looked  into  barrels  and  bins  and  furnaces. 

^*  Only  this  room,"  and  I  ran  up  a  short 
flight  of  stairs  that  went  from  the  rear  of 
the  first  hall. 

«  Pear  me,  but  what  grandmother  lives 
here^'  <u^  s^^  looked  about  in  real  amaae- 
»ent. 

It  was  a^eosy  little  room,  with  an  ingrain 
earpet  of  iieutral  colors,  plain  muslin  cur- 
tains, and  aa  oldrfashionea  mahc^ny  sofa, 
i.ohaiji^  and  a  plain  round  table 


with  worsted  roread.  A  few 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  a  book-shelf  oooum- 
ed  the  sjpBCB  between  the  windows.  &m 
looked  at  the  books.  There  was  a  Bible, 
a  dictionary,  a  universal  history,  a  volume 
of  misoeUaneous  poems,  and  three  or  four 
works  OB  cookery.  On  the  window-silk 
were  a  monthly-rose,  a  horse-shoe  gerani- 
um,  a  calla,  and  a  few  hyamnth-^seee. 
The  space  each  side  of  the  chiaiiiey  was 
filled  with  drawers  and  cupboards.  A 
bright  wood  fire  burned  on  die  hearth,  the 
flames  being  reflected  a  hundred  ways  by 
the  stainless  brass  andirons  and  fender. 

^  Is  there  really  a  grandmother  in  tlM 
house?" 

I  laughed.  **  The  oldest  white  woman 
k  myselE" 

*'  Then  pray  who  occupies  this  old  fash- 
ioned room  ?" 

**  Nobody  in  particular ;  everybody  in 
general  It  used  to  belong  to  the  house- 
keeper, and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  ?  And  I 
drew  the  quaint  sofa  up  to  the  hearth- 
stone, ensconced  my  friend  in  one  comer 
of  its  capacious  depths,  and  then  running 
to  my  chamber,  brought  down  the  week's 
mending,  and  having  threaded  my  needle 
and  drawn  a  stockbg  over  my  band,  talk- 
ed to  her  thus : — 

*'  I  got  alonenioely  the  summer  after 
you  left  here.  The  two  young  ladies  to 
whom  you  recommended  me,  were  both 
migaged  to  be  married,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence had  a  great  deal  of  plain-sewinjzr  to 
be  done,  all  of  which  they  gave  to  me^ 
They  paid  more  than  a  fair  price  and  were 
very  thoughtful  of  my  comfort  too,  bring- 
ing me  the  work  themselves,  coming  for  it 
when  it  was  finished,  and  peyhig  me  every 
Saturday  evening,  always  accompanying 
the  money  with  a  present  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers. Several  thnes  too  they  insisted  upon 
my  accompanying  them  on  a  long  drive 
into  the  oountry.  Life  was  very  ^asant 
that  sumojer,  and  not  being  obliged  to 
work  bv  lamplight,  my  eyes  regained  their 
strength,  whik  the  good  pay,  the  kind 
words  and  dee  s  of  my  customers  kept  me 
in  fine  spirits.  At  their  marriage  in  Sep- 
tember, they  each  sent  me  a  bridal  box, 
beside  each  card  was  a  golden  eagk,  while 
pencilled  under  the  new  names  were  the 
words,  "m  remembrance,"      It  was  so 
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delicately  done,  that  with  all  my  pride,  as 
yoa  would  call  it,  I  conld  not  refuse  the 

fift.  That  night,  sitting  in  my  little  room, 
ooanted  the  profits  of  my  four  months  lar 
bor,  and  laughed  to  myself  in  joy,  for  I 
bad  enough  on  hand  to  pay  my  rent  till 
Spring,  and  purchase  my  winter's  supply 
of  wo^  and  oil.  I  can  surely  earn  enough 
to  buy  my  food  and  what  few  clothes  I 
need,  I  said,  and  went  to  bed  rejoicing. 

The  next  rooming  opened  dark  and 
dreary.  The  equinoctial  storm  was  brew- 
ing, Uiough  it  had  not  yet  commenced 
raming.  X  had  an  engagement  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  town,  a  new  customer, 
whom  I  was  anxious  to  please,  as  she 
would  probably  be  able  to  give  me  work 
every  week.  I  wrapped  up  warm  as  I 
could  and  set  out  Before  I  reached  there, 
the  clouds  burst  in  fury  and  when  I  gain- 
ed her  door,  I  was  drenched  to  my  skin. 
I  will  do  the  woman  justice.  She  took 
me  to  the  kitchen  fire  and  brought  me  diy 
stockings  and  shoes  ;  but  I  needed  a  whole 
change.  A  false  delicacy  forbade  me  ask- 
ing for  it,  and  with  clothes  so  damp  yet, 
that  they  chilled  me  through  and  through, 
I  followed  her  to  her  sewing-room,  a  bed- 
room in  the  attic.  It  was  a  cold,  cheer- 
less place,  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  no 
stove  up.  Before  noon,  I  was  so  cold, 
that  my  teeth  would  chatter  by  spells  and 
my  hands  shake  so,  I  could  not  hold  my 
needle.  After  dinner  I  asked  permission 
to  take  my  sewing  into  the  kitchen.  The 
request  was  granted,  but  I  saw  reluctant- 
ly, and  as  I  passed  the  door  of  the  lady's 
sitting-room,  where  a  good  fire  was  burn- 
ing in  the  grate,  I  heard  the  words,  **  too 
much  fine  lady  about  her,  to  suit  me.'' 
The  kitchen  floor  was  wet  {torn  a  recent 
scrubbing,  and  the  fire  low.  I  think  I 
never  endured  more  of  a  single  afternoon, 
than  then,  crouching  beside  that  range, 
my  fingers  blue  and  stiff,  my  head  and 
Ijack  aching,  and  chills  running  over  my 
nrhole  body.  It  seemed  as  though  eve- 
ning would  never  come.  I  had  no  appe- 
tite for  supper,  and  mv  throat  had  betome 
00  sore  I  could  Miarcoly  swallow  a  cup  of 
tea.  I  was  so  thankful  when  the  clock 
struck  seven.  Hurrying  on  my  bonnet 
and  shawl,  I  went  to  the  front  door.  It 
was  pitch  dark,  the  street  lamps  glimmer- 


ing like  mere  sparks.     The  rain  was  ^edl* 

Ein  torrents,  and  the  wind  blowing  a 
5,  while  the  pavements  and  streets  were 
ded.  I  hesitated.  I  had  never  been 
out  alone  on  a  dark  evening  and  it  seem- 
ed to  me  I  could  never  gather  up  courage 
to  take  that  long  walk  alone,  and  the  storm 
was  so  frightful.  I  went  l»ck  to  the  par* 
lor  and  asked  leave  to  stay  all  night ;  told 
her  I  would  sleep  on  a  lounge,  or  on  the 
floor,  any  where  rather  than  go  out  in  suck 
a  rain.  She  answered  coldly  that  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  keep  me,  and  then 
drawing  out  her  purse,  she  handed  me  my 
day's  wages,  with  the  remark  that  I  need 
not  return  the  next  morning,  *'  I  was  too 
much  of  a  fine  lady  to  suit  her ;  for  her 
part,  she  liked  to  see  folks  accommodate 
themselves  to  their  station." 

All  my  blood  was  up  then,  and  thrust- 
ing the  seventy-five  cents  in  my  pocket,  I 
went  out  without  an  umbrella,  or  an  es- 
cort, and  ran  like  a  deer  till  I  reached  my 
home.  The  old  ladv  that  occupied  the 
adjoining  room,  with  her  usual  thoughtful- 
ness  had  built  up  a' good  fire  in  my  stove, 
and  put  on  the  tea-kettle  and  lit  the  lamp. 
It  was  a  cheerful  little  place  after  the  cold 
and  rain  and  darkness.  Had  I  been  wise, 
I  would  have  changed  eveiy  garment  at 
once,  soaked  my  feet  and  drank  some  herb 
tea.  But  my  soul  had  been  wounded  by 
that  woman's  unkindness,  and  I  threw 
myself  at  once  on  my  bed,  only  removing 
my  bonnet,  shawl  and  shoes,  and — wept — 
wept  myself  to  sleep.  Tou  may  imagine  the 
consdquenoes.  I  awoke  at  midni^t  with 
sharp,  stabbing  pains  in  mv  side,  and  suck 
a  weary,  sick  feeling  as  I  had  never  expe- 
rienced before.  I  attempted  to  rise,  but 
found  it  impossible.  My  groans  after  a 
while  awoke  old  Mrs.  oteama,  and  she 
came  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  *•  Why 
you  poor  child,  she  said  anxiously,  you've 
got  tne  pleurisy,  sure  as  fate  ;  why  upon 
earth,  didn't  you  tell  me  you  was  sick 
when  you  first;;;came  home.  I  might  have 
helped  you  then."  I  felt  too  miserable 
to  speak  ;  so  she  helped  me  up,  undressed 
me  and  got  roe  to  bed,  with  a  mustard- 
poultice  on  my  side.  All  night  and  all 
the  next  day,  she  nursed  me,  but  I  was 
too  far  gone,  for  domestic  pharmacy  to  ef- 
fect a  cure,  and  at  evening  she  called  a 
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doctor.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  de- 
tails of  that  terrible  illness ;  suffice  it,  I 
kept  my  bed  four  weeks,  and  it  was  eight 
more  before  I  recovered  my  accustomed 
strength.  I  found  myself  then  entirely 
out  of  funds,  and  was  besides  owing  the 
doctor  a  heavy  bill.  But  for  the  mother- 
ly attentions  of  old  Mrs.  Steams,  I  should 
have  been  yet  deeper  in  debt;  but* she 
had  nursed  me  herself,  as  she  would  an 
own  child.  My  prospects  did  look  gloomy. 
How  I  was  to  pay  the  next  month's  rent, 
how  to  supply  my  empty  coal  bin,  how 
furnish  my  pantry  shelves,  were  problems 
easier  given  than  solved.  The  doctor  said 
I  must  not  sew  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
at  a  timo  for  months.  What  should  I  do. 
Mrs.  Steams  proposed  applying  for  aid  to 
one  of  the  Samaritan  Societies,  but  I  could 
not  brook  the  thought  I  told  her  some  door 
would  be  opened  for  me,  I  knew.  If  I 
couldn't  sew,  I  must  do  something  else. 
And  there  and  then,  Kate,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  out  to  service — 

"Millie!  You!" 

•*  Yes,  I,  Millie  RiVington,  once  heiress 
to  two  hundred  thousand.  What  matter- 
ed it,  I  thought,  if  I  had  to  live  by  the 
toil  of  my  hand»,  whether  these  hands  sew- 
ed or  swept.  But  little.  My  resolution 
once  taken,  you  may  be  assured  I  was  not 
long  in  putting  it  into  execution «  I  sent 
Mrs.  Steams'  little  grand-son  out  at  once 
for  a  morning  paper.  Opening  it,  I  turn- 
ed to  the  column  of  "  Wants."  Plenty 
of  chances,  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  ran  my 
eye  over  the  list.  Chamber-maids  and 
waiter-girls  were  in  request,  that  day. 
Surely  I  might  find  a  home  and  good  wa- 

fes  at  some  some  one  of  these  places.  I 
ad  decided  to  which  address,  I  would  at 
first  present  myself,  when  my  eye  provi- 
dentially— 

•*  Accidentally,  Millie  !" 
Nay,  providentially  fell  on  an  advertise- 
ment among  the  '  special  notices.'  It  ran 
thus.  I  shall  never  forget  a  word  of  it, 
the  longest  day  I  live.  **  Wanted — a 
house-keeper,  a  lady  of  intelligence  and 
refinement;  one  competent  to  take  the 
entire  charge  of  a  household,  whose  mis- 
tress is  in  feeble  health,  and  where  there 
are  two  children  needing  a  mother's  care. 
Apply  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
three,  at  No.  300  Fifth  Avenue." 


I  looked  at  my  clock.  It  wanted  a  few 
minutes  of  eleven.  I  put  down  the  pa- 
per, changed  my  dress,  and  with  my  last 
sixpence  in  my  pocket,  went  out  to  answer 
it  I  took  an  omnibus,  wondering  a  little 
as  I  did  so,  what  I  would  have  for  supper, 
if  I  did  not  get  the  place,  for  I  had  but  a 
cmst  at  home.  It  was  too  early  yet,  when 
I  reached  the  house,  so  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  block,till  the  clocks  struck  twelve. 
As  their  last  chime  died  away,  I  pulled 
the  bell.  I'll  confess  to  you,  Kate,  my 
heart  fluttered  as  I  made  the  movement. 
A  gray-haired  colored  man  opened  the 
door  and  ushered  me  into  the  parlor.  Yer- 
ily,  I  thought  as  I  looked  around  me, 
there  is  need  of  head  and  hands  here. 
The  grate  had  not  been  cleared  out  yet, 
and  looked  dreary  enough  with  only  mass- 
es of  clinkers  wedged  in  between  the  bars. 
The  room  needed  sweeping  and  dustJng 
too ;  indeed  you  could  have  written  your 
name  on  every  article  of  furniture,  while 
there  was  that  indescribable  air  of  neglect 
and  confusion  which  characterize  an  apart- 
ment left  wholly  to  the  attention  of  care- 
less servants.  I  had  scarcely  completed 
my  scrutiny  when  Mr.  Herbert  entered. 

••  Mr.  Herbert,  MiUie  V" 

"Yes,  Kate,  Mr.  Herbert.  I  am  al- 
ways prompt  in  emergencies  you  know,  so 
I  said  at  once,  I  have  called  to  answer 
your  advertisement,  and  handed  him  my 
card.  He  read  my  name  and  glanced  at 
me  with  a  puzzled  look.  I  don't  know 
what  it  was,  but  something  prompted  me 
to  tell  him  my  whole  story. 

**  Then  you  are  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Rivington,  formerly  of  State-street,"  he 
said  kindly. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

••  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  it  too,  for 
though  he  died  a  poor>>man,  his  name 
is  memorialized  in  the  annals  of  New  York 
merchants  as  being  without  stain.  I,  my- 
self, was  one  of  his  largest  creditors,  and 
he  paid  me  every  copper,  when  I  offered 
to  take  fifty  cents  on  a  dollar,  and  allow 
him  the  rest  towards  beginning  anew.  '  I 
am  too  broken  in  health  and  spirits,'  be 
answered,  '  to  do  business  for  myself  again. 
I  shall  pay  my  debts,  and  then  if  some  of 
my  old  friends  will  give  me  a  clerkship, 
1*11  be  contented.'  The  next  news  I  heard 
of  him,  he  was  dead." 
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"  Yes,  sir ;  his  constitution  was  never 
strong,  and  die  reaction  consequent  upon 
his  great  trials  and  exhausting  labors,  was 
too  much  for  it.  A  low  nervous  fever  set 
in,  and  in  four  weeks  carried  him  to  his 
grave." 

"  And  since  then  jou  have  supported 
yourself." 

*'  I  have.'' 

"The  daughter  of  Charles  Rivington 
will  ever  prove  faithful  to  whatever  trust 
is  reposed  in  her.  I  shall  only  be  too 
glad  to  have  her  become  a  member  of  my 
household.'* 

'*  But,  sir,"  (he  has  told  me  since  Kate, 
that  I  spoke  the  words  very  proudly,)  •'  I 
do  not  wish  to  bo  accepted  as  your  house- 
keeper simply  because  of  my  dead  father's 
merits.  I  applied  for  it,  becauHO  I  felt 
myself  qualified  for  the  situation.  My 
mother  was  a  very  different  woman  from 
the  wives  of  most  rich  men.  She  was  a 
thorough  housekeeper,  and  brought  me  up 
to  follow  closely  in  her  steps.  She  died 
when  I  was  eighteen,  and  from  that  time 
afterwards,  till  my  father  joined  her,  I  had 
the  eutire  charge  of  his  household." 

He  then  named  his  terms.  They  seem- 
ed to  me  almost  extravagant,  and  when  I 
had  pronounced  them  more  than  satisfac- 
tory, he  led  me  up  to  this  little  room.  As 
he  opened  the  door,  he  smiled  and  said 
with  quiet  humor,  I  left  the  furnishing  of 
the  housekeeper's  apartment  to  old  Na- 
than, and  by  the  appearance  of  thinos,  I 
conclude  he  imagined  the  occupant  would 
be  some  middle-aged  woman.  But  you 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  refurnish  it  to 
your  own  taste.  Will  you  go  up  now  and 
see  my  wife.  She  has  been  failing  in 
health  for  some  time,  and  confined  to  her 
room  for  the  last  month.  But  clinging  to 
the  hope  that  she  would  soon  recover,  she 
has  refused  to  give  up  the  care  of  the  house 
until  a  day  or  two  since.  I  don't  know 
how  we  shall  find  things,  for  I  have  not 
been  up  since  break&st.  I  had  but  just 
come  in  when  you  rang. 

He  opened  the  chamber  door.  A  little 
boy,  a  mere  baby  he  seemed,  Was  playing 
in  the  coal-hod,  looking  more  like  a  con- 
traband mother's  jewel  than  a  white  man's 
heir.  He  had  evidently  been  at  work  in 
the  ashes  first,  for  the  grate  and  the  hearth 


rug  were  both  gray  and  dusty.  A  little 
gin  of  three  years  was  upon  her  knees  be- 
side the  bottom  drawer  of  the  bureau, 
which  she  had  rifled  of  all  its  contents, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  masquerad- 
ing, for  a  ruffled  nigh^cap  was  perched 
upon  her  curly  head,  and  a  white  Mar- 
sailles  sacque  hung  over  her  shoulders. 
The  room  was  very  untidy ;  it  needed 
sweeping  and  dusUng  sadly,  while  every 
article  of  furniture  stood  awry.  A  long 
row  of  phials  ^as  strung  upon  the  mantel, 
while  the  table  and  stand  were  littered  up 
with  unwashed  cups  and  tumblers  and 
spoons  that  smelt  strong  of  medicine. 
There  was  also  a  saucer  of  mustard-paste, 
and  a  couple  of  dried  poultices,  little  wads 
of  soiled  bandages,  and  two  or  three  decay- 
ing cabbage-leaves.  The  air  of  the  room 
wa^stived  and  impregnated  with  the  stench 
of  sickness. 

A  pale,  thin  little  creature,  who  seem- 
ed scarcely  to  have  outlived  the  years  of 
girlhood,  lay  upon  the  disordered  bed, 
moaning  a$  ^  in  pain. 

Mr.  Herbert  went  up  to  her  at  once  and 
said  tenderly,  *' How  are  you  feeling, 
dear." 

•'  0,  so  bad,  80  bad.  My  side  hurts 
me  dreadfully." 

**  Where  is  Hannah  ?"  He  spoke  impa- 
tientlv. 

'*  i  don't  know.  I  sent  her  to  make 
me  a  cup  of  tea  an  hour  ago.  0,  dear, 
my  side,  my  side  ;  what  shall  I  do,  Geor- 
gie?" 

"  Cheer  up,  darling,  and  take  courage. 
I  have  secured  a  housekeeper,  who  I  think 
will  prove  a  blessing  to  us." 

And  then  he  leaned  over  the  bed  and 
whispered  to  her  for  some  moments.  I 
felt  that  he  was  telling  her  about  me,  and 
so  sat  down  quietly  near  the  door.  When 
he  lifted  his  head,  he  motioned  me  to  come 
to  her.  Taking  my  hand,  he  placed  it  in 
the  little  wasted  one,  and  said  gently, 
**  this  is  Miss  Rivington,  Mary." 

She  looked  up  to  me  eagerly,  and  scan- 
ned my  fece  curiously. 

"  You  are  young  to  be  a  housekeeper, 
but  I  believe  I  shall  like  you  all  the  bet- 
ter— ^you  will  be  more  patient  with  me. 
But  you  will  have  a  hard  task  to  straight- 
en things  here.     I  was  never  much  of  a 
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mifltress  in  my  ifsell  days,  and  since  I  have 
lain  here,  the  servants  have  completely 
run  over  me  and  the  children.  When 
will  you  come  V* 

'*  To-night,  if  you  wish  me ;  nay,  I  will 
stay  now,  if  you  would  like  me  to.  I  can 
go  for  my  trunks  any  time/' 

*'  Stay  now,  if  you  can,  do^I  need 
some  one  so  much." 

I  took  off  my  bonnet  and  shawl  at  once, 
and  in  ten  minutes  time,  had  got  her  up, 
changed  and  made  the  bed,  put  clean 
clothes  on  her,  and  prepared  a  soothino; 
plaster  for  the  blistered  side.  Then  I 
swept  and  dusted  and  aired  the  room,  and 
then  coaxing  the  little  ones  to  me,  I  wash- 
ed their  faces  and  hands,  and  combed  their 
hair.  And  now,  said  I  cheerily,  I  will  go 
down  in  search  of  that  cup  of  tea. 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you  and  introduce 
you  to  the  servants,"  asked  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  had  remained  in  the  room  all  the 
while,  assisting  me  as  well  as  he  could. 
'*  I  warn  you  Uiey  are  a  set  of  termagants, 
and  have  had  their  own  way,  till  it  will  go 
hard  for  them  to  obey.  But  if  they  show 
the  least  insubordination,  dismiss  them  at 
once,  and  send  them  to  me  for  their  wa- 
ges.'' 

I  found  my  way  into  the  kitchen.  Three 
grown  women,  untidy  and  bold  looking 
creatures  sat  there  around  a  table  littered 
with  unwashed  dishes,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing loudly. 

They  stared  rudely  at  me  as  I  entered. 
I  was  not  intimidated,  but  provoked.  I 
am  the  housekeeper,  I  said.  Mr.  Herbert 
engaged  me  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  to 
take  charge  of  ever3rthing  till  his  wife  re- 
'M)vers.  Which  of  you  is  Hannah  ?  One 
of  them  half  rose  from  her  chair.  Mrs. 
Herbert  sent  you  down  here  about  three 
hours  ago  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Bo  you  think 
it  right  to  treat  a  sice  woman  in  this  way. 
She  made  no  answer.  If  you  do,  I  do 
not,  ai  d  you  will  please  pack  your  trunk 
at  once,  within  an  hour,  and  leave  the 
house.  Mr.  Herbert  will  settle  with  you. 
She  flounced  out  of  tbe-ix)om,  banging  the 
door  after  her.  Seeming  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  her  departure,  I  said  to  the  cook 
in  a  matter  ot  course  way,  brine  me  a  slice 
of  bread  and  toasting  fork,  and  make  me 
a  good  cup  of  tea.     Mrs.  Herbert  is  famt 


for  the  want  of  food.  She  obeyed,  bat  I 
could  see  she  was  choking  with  anger. 
Taking  up  the  tray,  I  carried  it  up  stain 
mys^  and  having  assisted  the  poor  oek 
woman  to  partake  of  the  loi^  needed  re- 
freshment, I  turned  to  the  husband  and 
said,  have  you  had  any  dinner  to<lay  ? 

He  laughed,  and  answered,  *•  No,  I  or- 
dered it  at  three,  but  if  I  get  it  by  eight* 
I  shall  do  well     It 's  only  four  now." 

I  went  down  again  to  the  kitchen. 
**  Bridget,  I  had  learned  the  cook's  name, 
why  wasn't  Mr.  Herbert's  dinner  ready 
for  him  at  three  o'clock  f " 

"  Because  it  wasn't  eonventenl  for  me 
to  get  it,  ma'^m,"  she  replied  pertly. 

You  will  make  it  convenient  hereafter 
to  have  his  meals  ready  at  regular  hours. 
I  shall  expect  to  see  dinner  on  the  table  at 
five  o'clock.  Mind  you,  now,  in  one  hour. 
Catherine,  speaking  to  the  chamber-maid, 
you  will  put  the  dinmg-room  in  order  at 
once.    It  is  not  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  eat  in. 

"  Indade  then,  an'  it 's  not  mv  place  to 
clone  the  dining-room.  -  If 's  the  waiter 
should  do  it." 

At  this  moment  old  Nathan  appeared. 
I  must  tell  you  here,  that  he  was  what  Mr. 
Herbert  called  an  old  heir-loom,  having 
been  brought  up  in  his  father's  &mily. 
He  spoke  very  respectfully,  saying  to  me, 
'*  It  IS  my  place  ma'am,  but  Mr.  Herbert 
said  one  ct  the  girls  should  do  it  to-day. 
that  I  n^ght  help  the  men  g6t  the  cellara 
in  order  for  the  winter." 

If  that  ii^4tfi^<2A^>  Catherine,  you  will 
take  a  broom  and  dn^r,  and  clean  it  at 
once. 

**  It  ain't  my  pbce,  and — " 

Go  and  pack  your  trunk,  said  I  firmly, 
and  report  yourself  to  your  master  for  your 
wages.  And  taking  the  broom  and  duster 
myself  I  went  up  and  put  the  room  in  or- 
der, and  laid  the  table.  I  waited  till  five 
o'clock,  before  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
again.  The  fire  was  about  out,  and  no 
sign  of  dinner,  save  that  the  cook  stood 
at  the  sink  paiing  a  potato,  the  first  she 
had  touched. 

You  may  go  and  pack  your  trunk,  said 
I  to  her,  and  go  to  your  master  for  your 
wages. 

*'  Shan't  I  wait  to  get  dinner,  she  asked 
iirpertinently. 
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Oo  and  do  wbat  I  ordered  you  to.  I 
looked  her  foil  in  the  eje.  She  quailed 
before  my  gaze  and  obeyed. 

And  Dow^  Nathan,  said  I,  if  yoor  poor 
master  has  any  dinner  to-day,  y^e  mnst  get 
it.  You  bring  me  some  charcoal  and 
make  me  a  good  fire.  Emergencies  al- 
ways call  me  out  you  know,  and-  my  life 
since  father's  death  had  made  me  very 
practical.  In  one  hour,  Mr.  Herbert  was 
calle'l  down  to  a  neatly  cooked  dinner  of 
beefisteak,  turnips,  potatoes^  hot  biscuits, 
and  coffee. 

He  laughed  at  the  summary  way  in 
which  I  hi^d  disposed  of  his  rebels,  as  he 
called  them.  **  I  should  have  dismissed 
them  long  ago  had  I  dured,"  he  said  frank- 
ly, **but  I  could  easier  clear  my  counting 
bouse  of  all  its  clerks,  than  my  house  of 
one  termagant  servant." 

Dinner  over,  Nathan  cleared  away  the 
things,  while  I  put  the  children  to  bed  and 
made  their  mother  comfortable  for  the  eve- 
ning. Then,  accompanied  by  the  old 
waiter,  I  returned  1o  my  humble  home. 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  prepare  for  a 
departure,  as  L  had  only  to  pack  my 
trunks,  giving  the  rest  of  my  property  to 
good  old  Mrs.  Stearns.  [Before  ten 
o'clock,  I  was  comfortably  established  in 
this  little  room,  and  thanking  Heaven  for 
the  asylum  so  providentially  opened  for 
me. 

The  next  day  I  hired  a  couple  of  stout 
women  and  two  white-was'  ers,  and  over- 
seeing them  myself,  in  three  days'  time,  I 
had  the  house  in  perfect  order  from  the 
attic  to  the  cellar. 

While  I  had  lain  sick,  my  mother's  old 
cook  had  called  in  several  times  to  see  me. 
She  was  taking  a  rest  that  winter,  spend- 
ing her  time  with  a  married  daughter,  and 
should  not  go  out  to  service  till  spring,  she 
said.  When  I  had  the  house  clean,  I 
sought  her  out,  and  had  but  little  trouble 
to  prevail  on  her  to  come  and  live  where  I 
was  housekeeper.  I  entrusted  her  with 
the  charge  of  finding  me  a  chambermaid 
and  a  child's  nurse,  and  she  did  not  dis- 
appoint me.  t  have  never  changed  ser- 
vants since,  and  the  house  has  never  since 
been  in  disorder.  Mr.  Herbert  has  never 
waited  five  minutes  for  any  meal  and  never 
bden  afraid  to  bring  home  a  friend  unex- 


pectedly either  to  dinner  or  tea  or  to  spend 
the  night. 

I  had  but  litde  trouble  with  my  house- 
keeping after  we  got  fairly  regulated,  and 
devoted  most  of  my  time  to  Mrs.  Herbert 
and  the  little  ones.  She  became  very 
much  attached  to  me,  and  soon  opened  her 
whole  heart  to  my  sympathies.  She  had 
been  left  motherless  at  the  tender  age  of 
eleven,  and  never  afterwards  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  a  home — being  sent  immedi- 
ately to  boarding-school,  where  she  remain- 
ed till  she  was  sixteen.  That  summer  she 
passed  at  Saratoga  with  her  father,  and 
here  she  first  met  Mr.  Herbert.  "I  do 
not  know,"  she  said  naively,  '*what  he 
saw  about  me  to  love,  unless  it  was  my 
beautiful  face  and  my  long  golden  curls. 
Go  to  my  jewel-box  and  in  the  lower  drawer 
of  it  you  will  fine  my  miniature,  taken  for 
him  at  that  time."  I  did  so,  but  could 
hardly  realize  that  the  little  white,  sunken 
face  before  me,  ever  looked  like  the  one 
in  the  picture.  **I  was  not  fit  to  be  his 
or  any  man's  wife,  for  I  had  not  the  first 
idea  of  a  wife's  real  duties.  But  I  loved 
him  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I  believe 
he  did  me,  for  with  all  my  failures  he  has 
never  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  me.  My 
great  love  for  him  made  me  try  to  kam 
those  things  whjch  your  mother  taught 
you.  I  bought  cook-books  without  num- 
ber, and  every  other  volume  I  could  hear 
of  that  treated  of  a  woman's  duties.  But 
Mary  was  bom  within  the  first  year  of  my 
marriage,  and  Georgie  thirteen  months  af- 
ter, and  with  two  babies  and  failing  health, 
I  had  a  sorry  time  trying  to  keep  house ; 
and  so  matters  went  worse  and  worse  till 
you  came, — you,  my  dearest  friend,"  and 
then,  childlike,  she  put  her  arms  about 
my  neck  and  kissed  mo. 

Through  January  and  February  we  had 
hopes  of  her  recovery,  but  with  March 
there  came  a  change  for  the  worse.  The 
doctor  said  if  she  got  safely  through  the 
spring,  she  might  stand  it  till  fall,  but  he 
gave  us  little  hope.  I  have  never  seen  a 
creature  so  smitten  as  she  seemed  when  we 
first  told  her  she  must  die.  She  would 
lie  and  weep  for  hours  together,  and  no 
word  of  her  husband  or  myself,  or  other 
friends  could  comfort  her.  A  fortnight 
passed  thus,  then  she  grew  calmer,   and, 
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finally  abt^ut  three  weeks  after  the  first 
meotfon  of  death  to  her,  she  said  to  me 
one  eveninp;,  '*  Millie,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  it  is  best  for  me  to  die.  With  all 
my  love  for  my  husband  and  children,  I 
should  never  make  him  a  good  wife,  or 
them  a  good  mother.  It  has  been  very 
hard  for  me  to  think  of  dying,  but  the 
struggle  is  over  now.''  From  that  time 
she  never  wept,  but  there  was  a  wistful 
look  in  her  eyes  at  times,  as  she  gazed 
upon  her  dear  ones,  that  told  me  her  heart 
clung  to  them  yet.  A  week  afterwards  I 
was  watching  mm  her.  Mr.  Herbert  and 
I  took  turns  in  this,  for  she  was  too  sensi- 
tive to  have  strangers  about  her.  This 
was  my  night.  She  was  veiy  quiet  till 
toward  morning ;  then  she  grew  restless 
and  when  I  would  have  given  her  an  opi- 
ate, she  pushed  it  away,  and  said,  *'  it  is 
not  that  [  want,  but  a  promise  from  you, 
Millie." 

"  What  is  it,  dear?  I  will  promise 
anything  that  is  right" 

'*  Promise  then,  not  to  leave  the  chil- 
dren, till  Mr.  Herbert  gives  them  a  new 
mother.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the 
dear  little  creatures  being  parted,  and  sent 
here  and  there  for  a  home. 

I  promised  her  it  should  be  as  she 
wished. 

The  next  night  I  would  have  stayed 
with  her,  too,  but  she  said  '*  no,  I  was 
weary  and  must  go  to  sleep," 

I  did  not  undress,  for  I  felt  intuitively 
that  there  would  be  a  change  before  morn- 
ing. 1  threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  too  sad, 
to  even  d<)ze.  At  two  o'clock,  he  called 
me  ;  she  was  dying.  I  brought  the  little 
ones  to  her,  without  awakening  them,  and 
placed  one  upon  each  side  of  her.  She 
made  an  effjrt  to  gather  them  to  her 
heart.  I  laid  their  little  warm  cheeks 
close  to  her  cold  lips.  She  kissed  them 
again  and  again,  and  breathed  a  mother's 
dying  prayer  over  them. 

When  I  had  taken  them  away  and  re- 
turned, she  put  her  arm  about  me  and 
drew  me  to  her,  saying,  *•  you  will  not 
forget,  Millie  —  God  bless  you  ;  you  have 
brightened  my  last  hour." 

Her  husband  then  lifted  her  on  his 
knees,  and  held  her  to  his  heart  as  one 
would  a  poor,  sick  child.     She  laid  her 


head  warily  on  his  breast,  and  as  be 
kisssed  her,  she  went  to  sleep,  so  quietly, 
tco,  that  it  was  some  moments  before  we 
thought  her  dead.  I  took  from  my  belt  a 
miniature,  and  handed  it  to  Kate. 

The  night  after  the  funeral,  as  I  sat 
alone  here  in  this  very  room,  there  came  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  door. 

It  was  Mr.  Herbert.  He  sat  down  and 
for  some  moments  did  not  speak  ;  then  in 
a  quivering  voice  he  said  to  me,  "Mary 
told  me,  on  that  last  night,  that  you  had 
promised  her  you  would  stay  with  the  lit- 
tle ones  till  I  brought  them  a  new  moth- 
er. It  has  relieved  my  heart  of  a  great 
load  to  know  this.  You  will  please  go 
on  as  usual."  He  sat  a  few  moments 
longer,  and  then  with  a  quiet  good  even- 
ing, went  out 

**  Well ! " 

I  had  not  spoken  for  some  time.  I 
looked  up  now,  and  met  Elite's  inquiring 


••  What,"  I  said. 

**  AVhy,  go  on.  Did  it  not  cause  talk, 
you  a  young  lady  of  twenty-four  only,  liv- 
ing as  housekeeper  with  a  gentleman  of 
thirty?" 

*'  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  it  did 
much,  though,  for  Mr.  Herbert  was  so 
considerate  in  his  attentions,  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  even  the  lightest  breath  of 
scandal.  He  never  asked  roe  to  go  any- 
where with  him,  neither  to  lectures,  or 
concerts,  or  the  theatre,  or  the  opera ;  no- 
where —  not  even  to  church.  I  occupied 
still  my  father's  pew,  the  only  property 
his  failure  had  left  me,  and  he  sat  alone 
in  his.  But  he  was  thoughtful  of  my 
health  and  needs.  Nathan  bad  orders  to 
take  me  and  the  children  to  ride  every 
pleasant  day,  while  every  summer  he  sent 
us  all  to  the  sea-side,  for  a  couple  c^ 
months.  He  kept  the  house  well  supplied 
with  papers,  magazines,  and  new  books, 
and  gave  me  season  tickets  to  all  the  gal- 
leries of  art  which  were  open,  and  all  such 
other  places  of  interest  as  a  lady  could 
with  propriety  visit  alone. 

We  met  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  After 
the  latter  meal,  I  would  bring  the  chil- 
dren to  him  in  the  parlor,  and  while  he 
frolicked  with  them,  I  would  sew.     At       < 
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tea,  we  met  again,  and  after  tea,  I  again 
brought  the  children  to  him,  and  then, 
while  he  played  with  them,  I  would  read. 
Sometimes  he  would  ask  me  to  open  the 
piano,  saying  a  little  music  would  do  him 
good.  I  never  refused.  Why  should  I  ? 
After  the  children  were  put  to  bed,  he  sat 
alone  in  the  parlor,  and  I  alone,  here. 

*•  And  were  you  happy,  Millie  ?  " 

"  I  was,  Kate.  I  had  a  pleasant  home, 
was  earning  more  than  enough  to  supply 
my  wants,  even  laymg  up  money ;  I  had 
a  kmd  master,  the  sweetest  of  children  to 
love  roe,  and  orderly,  affectionate  serv- 
ants." 

**And  when  did  you  find  out  that  Mr. 
Herbert  was  something  more  to  you  than 
a  master,  merely  ?  when  did  you  begin  to 
love  him?" 

*•  I  don't  know  when  I  began ;  I  was 
not  aware  that  I  did  love  him  till  the  sec- 
ond autumn  of  my  life  here.  Then  he 
went  away  and  was  absent  two  months. 
By  the  sorrow  that  crushed  my  heart  when 
he  took  my  hand  at  parting,  by  the  sad- 
ness of  those  lonely  weeks,  —  by  the  joy 
that  filled  me  when  I  heard  his  voice  in 

reting,  I  knew  that  I  loved  him — that 
was  more  to  me  than  any  man  had  ever 
been  before." 

"  flow  did  you  feel,  then,  Millie  ?  " 
••  I  was  frightened  at  first,  Kate  — " 
••  Frightened  !  at  what  ?    Did  you  not 
expect  he  would  marry  you  eventually — 
he  surely  needed  you." 

"  Yes ;  as  a  housekeeper  he  did  need 
me ;  and  perhaps  had  I  been  a  romantic 
girl  of  sixteen,  I  might  have  thought  he 
needed  me  as  a  wife ;  but  I  was  a  woman 
of  twenty-six,  and  my  experience  had  led 
me  to  see  that,  while  in  novels  men  some- 
times marry  their  housekeepers,  in  real 
life  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  do  so. 
Wealth  usually  mates  with  wealth.  Yes, 
I  was  frightened,  and  thought  at  first  I 
would  go  away  from  him ;  but,  my  prom- 
ise to  the  dead  forbade.  So  I  stayed  and 
•'  wrestled  with  my  affection ;  "  never  le^r 
ting  my  trouble  make  me  forget  a  single 
duty,  though ;  growing  perhaps  a  shade 
paler  and  a  trifie  thinner. 
•*  Unhappy  !  " 

*•  Hardly,  Kate  —  only  when  I  thought 
of  his  bringing  a  new  wife  there,  did  the 


tears  come.  At  other  times  I  was  quiet 
as  usual,  and  as  the  winter  passed,  and 
the  spring  came,  I  almost  recovered  my 
spirits.  I  began  to  believe  he  would  nev- 
er marry,  and  as  long  as  he  did  not,  I 
might  love  him  without  sin.  If  the  time 
ever  came  when  I  must  cease  to  do  so,  why, 
I  trusted  my  strength  would  be  as  my  day. 
But  I  guarded  my  secret  very  jealously. 
By  no  word,  or  tone,  or  look,  did  I  suffer 
a  soul  to  know  or  dream  of  the  lava  fires 
burning  within  my  heart. 

••  May  canoe,  with  summery  days  and 
autumnal  nights.  We  ceased  to  use  the 
furnace,  but  every  afternoon  I  saw  that 
there  was  a  fire  kindled  in  the  parlor 
grate,  for  it  was  too  chilly  to  read  there  in 
comfort,  after  night.  One, day  at  dinner, 
Mr.  Herbert  said,  *  I  shall  not  be  at  home 
to  tea.  One  of  my  customers  from  the 
West  has  invited  me  to  spend  the  evening 
and  take  supper  with  him  at  the  St.  Nich- 
olas. You  will  not  need  to  make  a  fire  in 
the  parlor.' 

"  About  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  I 
sat  here,  in  this  very  room,  sewing  and 
singing,  and  enjoying  the  pleasant  wood 
fire  which  Nathan  had  kindled  for  me.  I 
was  very  happy.  We  had  taken  a  long 
drive  into  the  country,  that  morning,  and 
rambled  over  the  green  grass,  and  through 
the  scented  woods,  and  beside  the  spark- 
ling brooks.  Oeorgie  and  Nathan  had 
caught  minnows,  while  Mary  and  I  had 
gathered  wild  flowers  and  listened  to  the 
birds.  A  bunch  of  the  flowers  stood  be- 
side me,  then,  on  this  very  table,  filling 
the  room  with  their  sweet  breath.  I  was 
full  of  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  sea- 
son, and,  out  of  that  fulness,  I  sang  old 
tunes  to  new  words,  words  that  leapt  to 
my  lips,  without  any  waiting  or  ask- 
ing. 

*'  Suddenly  there  came  a  gentle  knock 
at  the  door.  More  than  two  years  had 
passed  since  those  same  fingers  hud  touch- 
ed those  panels^  yet  I  knew  in  a  second 
who  it  was.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Herbert 
must  have  returned  sooner  than  he  expect- 
ed, and  I,  engrossed  with  my  own 
thoughts  and  voice,  had  not  heard  the 
front  door  open.  I  was  a  little  embar- 
rassed, that  he  should,  as  I  knew  he  must, 
have  heard   me  singing,   so  like   a  merry 
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hearted  child.  But  recov^ng  myself  ae 
well  as  I  oonld,  I  Bakl,  oome  in. 

'*  He  entered  with  the  evening  paper  in 
his  hand.  '  May  I  sit  a  while  by  your 
fire  and  read  ?  the  parlor  ^feela  oold  to 
Be.' 

"  I  bowed  and  smiled  an  assent. 

'*  He  continued — *  My  friend  was  called 
away  by  a  telegram,  and  I  thus  returned 
earlier  than  1  expected.*  He  said  no 
more,  but  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table  and 
unfolded  his  paper.  For  awhile  he  read 
and  I  sewed,  not  singing  as  bef(»re;  though, 
but  think,  0,  such  *  long  thoughts.' 

"  Presently  he  dropped]  the  paper  and 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  he  looked  pale,  and  I  could  not 
refrain  from  saying,  'does  your  head- 
ache?' 

'*No,"  he  replied,  without  looking  up, 
•*  but  my  heart  does." 

'*  I  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  I  am 
never  good  at  comforting  people  with 
words ;  somehow  they  'always  seem  so 
cold.  I  thought  he  was  thinking  of  that 
fsai,  golden  head  that  had  slept  for  two 
J  ears  under  the  sod,  and  I  did  lone  to 
slide  my  hand  into  one  of  his,  and  let  iiim 
know  by  its  mute  pressure,  how  sorry  I 
felt  for  him.  But  I  did  not  dare  to  do 
that,  so  I  sat  and  sewed. 

**  After  awhile  he  got  up,  and  began 
walking  backw:ri  and  forward.  He 
stopped  finally,  just  behind  my  chair,  and 
laying  his  two  hands  upon  its  back,  spoke 
in  low  tones — *  Miss  Rivington,  you  prom- 
ised Mary  you  would  stay  with  the  chil- 
dren, till  I  gave  them  a  new  mother. 
How  well  and  faithfully  you  Ijave  per- 
formed that  promise  my  heart  can  testify. 
You  have  made  my  home  a  very  heaven." 
He  paused.  I  held  my  breath.  What 
revelations  would  his  next  words  make? 
**  Miss  Rivington,  the  time  has  come 
when,  with  propriety,  I  may  give  the  chil- 
dren a  mother,  and — *•  speaking  very  fast 
now,  **  1  have  decided  tnat  it  is  best  for 
me  to  marry."  He  turned  away  and 
again  walked  to  and  fro. 

The  time  had  come  then,  the  hour  that 
was  to  try  my  strength,  but  I  could  not  at 
once  gird  myself  up  for  the  struggle. 
There  was  a  faint,  ,weary  feeling  at  my 
heart,  a  duU  sense  of  pain  in  my  head,  a 


choking  sob  in  my  throat.  I  was  making 
an  apron  for  Qeorgie,  and  had  taken  up 
my  scissors  to  cut  a  button-hole,  when  m 
commenced  speaking.  But  though  I  held 
on  to  them  tightly,  I  did  not  dare  to  touch 
the  bird's  eye  hem.  The  apron  slipped 
from  my  lap ;  as  I  picked  it  up,  my  mind 
reverted  at  once  to  those  children,  thos* 
precious,  little  motherless  ones,  whom  I 
had  loved  so  well  and  tended  fo  carefully. 
Would  she,  the  new  mother,  be  good  to 
them,  would  she  cherish  them  as  I  had 
cherished  them  ?  Kate,  believe  me,  I 
forgot  dien,  all  about  myself  and  thought 
only  of  those  two  darlings. 

••  I  have,  as  you  know,  great  strength 
of  nerve,  and  when  Mr  Herbert  resumed 
his  seat,  I  seemed  calm  as  though  never  a 
wave  of  trouble  had  ruffled  my  soul.  I 
cut  the  button-hole,  barred  it,  and  setting  • 
one  stitch,  said  quietly,  but  without  look- 
ing up,  have  you  any  objections,  Mr.  Her- 
bert, to  telling  me  the  name  of  the  lady 
you  have  chosen." 

''  None  in  the  world.  I  meant  to  tell 
you  when  I  or  me  in  to-night." 

'*  I  hope  she  will  be  good  to  the  chil- 
dren." I  did  not  mean  to  speak  the 
words,  but  somehow  they  slipped  out. 

*•  I  know  she  will."  He  spoke  fervent- 
ly, then  rose  again,  and  walked  the  room, 
I  working  on  my  button-hole.  I  finished 
it,  folded  up  the  apron,  and  took  off  my 
thimble  and  put  it  up,  with  my  thread  ani 
scissors.  As  I  sat  there,  doing  nothing- 
unless  it  was  something  to  watch  the  crim 
son  coals,  he  again  paused  behind  my 
chair,  and  placed  his  hands  upon  its  bade. 
This  time,  though,  he  bent  his  head  close- 
ly towards  mine ;  then  whispered,  "  the 
name  of  the  lady  I  have  chosen  to  be  my 
wife,  to  be  the  mother  of  my  children  is," 
— my  heart  stood  still  —  **  is  Millie  Riv- 
ington." Closer  came  his  face  to  mine, 
and  lower  yet  was  the  next  whisper ;  ''wiB 
you  be  my  wife,  Millie  ?  stay  with  the  lit- 
tle ones  and  me  till  death  do  us  part." 

"  There,  Kate,  you  must  not  ask  me 
any  more.'' 

*'  Only  this  much,  Millie,  how  did  yon 
feel?" 

'*  I  cannot  tell ;  so  great,  so  strong  was 
the  wave  of  joy  that  then  rolled  over  my 
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heart,  my  poor  heart,  that  the  moment  he- 
fore  had  beea  struggling  on  the  sea  of 
doaht,  catching  at  straws  — at  once  it  was 
landed  upon  an  isle  of  promise,  a  summer 
clime.  *  It  was  like  a  translation  from 
entih  to  heaven.  No,  Kate,  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  I  felt.  There  are  some  sensa- 
^ons  which  language  cannot  ezpree?.  I 
only  know  that  I  was  happy,  so  happy 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  me  my  cup  could 
hold  another  drop." 

"How  soon  were  you  married,  Mil- 
lie?" 

**  In  a  fortnight— on  the  first  of  June. 
You  stare !  It  was  a  very  brief  time,  I 
know,  but  George  overruled  all  ray  objec- 
tions with  the  plea,  that,  situated  as  we 
were,  he  could  not  ofifer  me  the  thousand 
delicate  attentions  which  he  longed  to ; 
could  not,  in  old-fashioned  phrase,  court 
me,  without  making  talk  that  would  be  un- 
pleasant for  us  both  to  hear.  We  will  be 
married,  he  said,  and  do  our  courting  af- 
terward. As  to  preparations,  there  were 
not  many  to  make,  the  spring  cleaning 
havmg  been  done,  and  the  house  in  per- 
fect order.  My  salary  had  enabled  me  to 
furnish  my  wardrobe  handsomely,  and  a 
wedding  dress  was  the  only  garment  I  re- 
ally needed  to  make." 

••  What  were  you  marriod  in,  Millie  ?" 

••  About  a  fortnight  before  my  father's 
&ilure,  he  brought  me  home  a  whole  piece 
of  India  mull,  the  most  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful fabric  I  had  ever  seen,  —  seeming 
more  like  mist  than  raiment.  There,  Mil- 
lie, said  he,  is  something  I  want  you  to 
keep  for  your  wedding  dress;  it  was  a 
present  to  me  from  an  old  friend  who  is 
now  in  the  Orient.  It's  a  thousand  times 
more  8uit>able  than  a  heavy  satin,  or  thick 
moire  antique,  isn't  it,  darling?  Kate, 
when  the  blow  came,  I  gave  up  all  my 
rich  dresses,  save  a  single  black  silk,  but  I 
kept  that  mull,  my  father's  last  gift" 

"  And  how  about  your  pride  or  inde- 
pendence, Millie?  didn't  it  trouble  you 
that  Mr.  Herbert  should  wed  a  portionless 
bride  ?  " 

**  It  did  not,  Kate.  Had  I  been  a  de- 
pendent on  the  bounty  of  friends  through 
all  my  misfortunes,  I  could  not  have 
brooked  the  thought  of  marrying  so  rich  a 
m|ui  9  but  I  had  never  for  a  day  been  so  ; 


I  had  earned  an  honorable  and  comfixta- 
ble  living,  had  proved  myself  capable  of 
taking  care  of  myself,  and  the  woman  who 
can  do  that  is  the  eqnal  of  any  man,  I 
care  not  how  large  his  fortune." 

**  And  now  about  the  wedding." 

**  It  was  a  very  quiet  affair.  The  a^ 
temoon  before,  1  called  upon  old  Mrs. 
Steams  and  invited  her  and  her  little 
grand-son  to  come  up  and  spend  die  next 
evening  with  me ;  I  also  invited  my  old 
physician  and  his  wife.  George  invited 
his  partner  and  fkmily.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  around  every  few  weeks, 
and  so  suspected  nothing.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day,  I  told  old  Dinah  and  Na- 
than and  the  other  servants.  They  were 
all  taken  by  surprise,  so  you  may  guess 
that  we  had  been  very  circumspect. 

"  Why,  you  look  like  a  bride,  dear," 
said  old  Mrs.  Steams,  as  I  met  her  at  the 
door. 

*•  Do  I,  grandma?" 

"Why,  yes,  dear;  but  I'm  afraid 
you'll  never  be  one,  you  are  waiting  so 
long." 

•*  0,  I'm  not  thirty  yet,  by  a  long 
ways,"  was  my  laughing  rejoinder. 

••Decidedly  bridish,"  said  my  physi- 
cian's wife.  .  '*  Why  upon  earth  don't  you 
get  married,  Millie  ?  " 

'•  0,  I  mean  to,  after  a  while,"  said  I, 
as  I  turned  to  greet  Mrs.  Bartlett  and 
daughter. 

*•  Why,  Millie,"  exclaimed  they  both, 
"  how  like  a  bride  you  look  ;  you  should 
have  saved  that  sweet  thing  for  your  wed- 
ding dress." 

•'Perhaps  I  will,"  I  said,  roguishly, 
and  hastened  to  seat  them. 

Well,  matters  went  on  for  an  hour  or 
so  in  their  usual  way  at  such  little  inform- 
al parties.  We  had  music  and  singing 
ana  joking,  and  laughing,  and  a  little,  a 
very  little  sober  and  serious  talk.  Afier 
a  while  the  bell  rang  again,  and  Nathan 
ushered  in  our  minister.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  on  us  of  an  evenings  and 
his  appearance  excited  no  surprise.  He 
sat  down  and  chatted  awhile,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  etagere,  and  began  hand- 
ling in  an  idle  way,  the  pretty  and  curious 
things  which  adorned  it.  I  was  at  that 
moment  utting  upon  one  of  the  sofas,  with 
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little  Mary  by  my  side,  and  seeming  to 
assist  her  in  tying  the  bonnet  strings  of 
h€r  best  wax  doll.  George  crossed  the 
room  suddenly,  leading  his  little  boy  by 
one  hand,  and  sitting  down  beside  me, 
whispered  a  few  words  in  my  ear.  Mrs. 
Bartfett  said  afterward,  she  thought  he 
was  asking  me  if  it  were  not  time  for  re- 
freshments. Instead,  he  said,  are  you 
ready,  Millie  ?  At  my  low  response  in 
the  affinnatiYe,  he  made  a  sort  of  free-ma- 
son sign  to  the  minister,  who,  putting 
down  the  shell  he  vas  examining,  turned 
around  and  said  to  the  friends,  *  I  have  a 
few  words  to  say  on  a  very  important  mat- 
ter. Will  you  give  me  your  atention  ?  ' 
They  were  silent  in  a  moment,  and  before 
they  could  guess  what  he  was  going  to  say, 
we  were  married. 

*•  What  a  unique  weddinfr,  Millie  !  " 
"The  very  words,  Kate,  which  Mrs. 
Barlett  said  when  she  came  up  to  con- 
gratulate us,  while  her  husband  declared 
it  was  a  complete  *  tak^n,*  he  never  was 
sold  so  completely  before  in  his  life; 
while  the  Doctor  said,  he  had  heard  of  sur- 
prise parties,  but  this  was  a  surprisec^  par- 
ty. 

**  And  after  that  Mr.  Herbert  courted 
you,  I  expect,  to  his  heart's  content" 

'•  Yefi,  Kate  ;  we  have  never  been  sep- 
arated since,  except  during  his  business 
hours." 

•*  And  you  are  happy,  Millie  ?  '* 
••  Happy,  Kate  !  how  could  I  be  other- 
wise ?     llove  and  am  beloved  !  " 


Those  who  draw  around  diem  the  up* 
holstery  of  an  artificial  world — a  world  of 
frippery  and  gas-light —  shut  out  the  true 
world  of  thought  and  life ; — shut  out  the 
true  world  of  nature,  where  flowers 
bloom  and  sunbeams  iall,  and  over  which 
Orion  sparkles,  and  the  Pleiades  lead 
their  flasning  train.  .  .  .  The  representa- 
tive of  this  variety,  in  its  weaker  aspect, 
is  a  slick  and  harmless  being, — a  kind  of 
whiskered  essence,  or  organized  perfume, 
— ^level  to  the  minutest  propriety  of  the 
drawing-room  and  the  opera ;  his  thoughts 
oppressed  with  ten  thousand  points  of  cer- 
emony, or  pondering  grave  problems  as  to 
the  color  of  a  glovc)  or  the  shape  of  a 
boot 


THE  EVILS  OF  WAR. 

BT  mS.  M.   D.    WILLIAMS. 

I  mourn  my  country's  fearful  (kte. 
Its  hearths  aud  homes  made  desolate; 
The  wrecks  of  ruin,— and  the  woe 
Which  many  feel,~which  all  must  know; 
The  severed  links  which  formed  the  chain. 
That  ne*er  may  be  repaired  a^ain: 
For  these  I  bear  a  ceaseless  pain- 
Fur  these  I  mourn. 

There  is  a  ^ef  that  cannot  weep , 
A  wound  for  healing  tears,  too  deep; 
Alas!  tor  tboea  who  fed  its  pain. — 
The  prisoner  far  from  native  plain. 
The  sick  one  yearning  for  his  home, 
The  mother  pining  for  her  son, 
"With  want  and  wretchedness  overcome, — 
Such  is  their  griet 

The  time  of  life  is  short  at  best. 

The  weary  have  enough  unrest, — 

Without  the  war-cry's  fatal  doom. 

To  hasten  tbou^iands  to  the  tomb; 

Man*8  inhumanity  to  man,—  • 

Crushing  the  joy  of  life*s  brief  span, 

O!  call  it  justice,  ye  who  can: 

1     I  mourn  its  wrongs. 

Our  nation's  fearful  fell  I  mourn, 
Her  brow  of  all  its  laurels  shorn. 
With  hands  &nd  hearts  imbued  in  blood. 
Regardless  of  the  Voice  that  said, 
••  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay:" 
Then  stretch  not  forth  thy  arm  to  sUy, 
Nay,  sheathe  thy  sword,  thy  anger  sUy, 
'*  Vengeance  is  mine.'* 


SCENES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

BT  LIKBTTB. 

Thanksgiving  day  I  To  many  an  indi- 
vidual, to  many  a  family  this  is  indeed  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing ;  a  so- 
cial, intellectual  and  afiectional  festival. 
In  the  lordly  mansions  of  the  affluent  and 
titled,  where  the  occupants  fare  sumptu- 
ously every^  day,  the  'luxurious  feast  is 
spread,  and  the  favorites  of  rank  and  sta- 
tion, some,  perchance,  with  grateful  hearts, 
and  others  with  thankless  lips,  partake  the 
prodigal  supply.  In  the  elegant  abodes 
of  princely  merchants,  feasting  and  fash- 
ion lead  the  golden  hours  of  the  day ;  and 
there  the  midnight  stars  will  look  down  on 
sparkling  eyes  and  smiling  lips;  and 
bounding  hearts  and  nimble  feet  will  beat 
joyous  measure  to  the  mirth-strung  viol's 
exhilerating  strains.  And  in  odiers  of 
equal  pretensions  and  equal  wealth,  it  is  a 
day  of  good  cheer  and  happy  greetings. 
But  in  that  splendid  dwelling,  within  my 
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vision's  range,  where  competence  and  ease 
are  constant  guests,  there,  to-day,  are  va- 
cant seats,  and  there  kindred  hearts  are 
yearning  for  absent  and  bnried  loved  ones. 
And  jet  that  home-hearth  is  not  all  deso- 
late. One  still  remains  with  those  who 
gave  her  birth,  and  one  other,  whose  loca- 
tion is  not  too  remote,  is  there,  with  wife 
and  little  ones,  to  gladden  with  their  tran- 
sient presence,  the  parent's  home.  And 
80  they  celebrate  the  day  with  hearts  sub- 
dued, but  thankful,  tiiat  so  much  yet  re- 
mains to  bless  their  rapidly  declining 
years. 

And  there,  just  below  the  comer  of  the 
opposite  street,  carriages  arrive  and  de- 
part, and  from  them  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted stream  of  richly  apparelled  forms, 
male  and  female,  alight.  They  are  ush- 
ered into  the  expectant  presence;  each 
with  congratulatory  words  and  smiles 
kiss  the  rose-tinted  cheek,  and  press  the 
small,  gloved  hand  of  the  doctor's  beauti- 
ful eldest  daughter,  and  of  him  on  whose 
arm  she  leans  so  confidingly;  taste  the 
cake  and  sip  the  wine,  then  make  their 
formal  adieus,  and  pass  to  their  waiting 
carriages.  And  thus  the  tide  of  fashion 
and  friendship  will  ebb  and  flow  until  the 
favored  many  have  been  presented  ;  then, 
she  in  whose  honor  this  attention  is  be- 
stowed, will  likewise  pass  from  her  child- 
hood's sheltering  roof,  and  go  with  him 
who  now  calls  her  wife,  to  another,  where 
new  friends,  and  feast,  and  music,  await 
her  presence  as  its  mistress.  She  is  a 
sweet  girl,  and  the  adulation  on  this  occa- 
sion elicited,  is  not  all  an  empty  show,  a 
mere  pretence  to  friendly  interest,  for  she 
is  well  worthy  the  love,  as  well  as  admira- 
tion of  all  wno  know  her,  and  my  prayer 
for  her  is,  that  this  may  be  to  her  a  day, 
not  of  present  rejoicmg  only,  but  also  of 
future  thankful  commemoration. 

And  in  more  humble  habitations  are  ge- 
nial gatherings,  and  gratefbl,  happy  hearts. 
Sons  and  daughters  return  to  the  homes  of 
their  childhood;  brothers  and  sisters  ex- 
change happy  greetings,  and  frosty-haired 
parents  feel  they  are  most  truly  and  won- 
derfully blessed  in  tiie  presence  of  those 
whom  Heaven  has  yet  spared  to  their 
love. 

Youthful  pulses  are  everywhere  beating 


earnest  desires  and  longing  expectations. 
The  artless  maiden  welcomes  with  blush- 
ing pleasure  her  expected  lover,  and  with 
him  is  sweetly  content  at  the  table  or  fire- 
side of  her  father ;  or,  it  may  be,  her 
heart  leaps  in  blissful  anticipation  of  some 
hilarious  scene  to  be  enjoyed  in  his  covet- 
ed society.  And  when  the  sun  shall  have 
bidden  the  earth  ''good  night,"  then 
thousands  of  halls,  ablaze  with  light,  the 
very  walls  trembling  with  music's  gushing 
notes,  will  attract  the  young,  the  gay,  and 
the  loving,  to  their  thought-beguiling, 
care-free  scenes.  Their  fashion  and  co- 
quetry will  display  their  power,  and  art 
and  elegance  will  vie  with  innocence  and 
beauty.  There  lips  fresh  and  sweet  as 
May  blooms,  will  chase  the  flute-notes 
from  the  ears  that  listen  to  their  music ; 
and  eyes  will  be  there  whase  dazzling 
beams  will  pale  the  gas  light's  glow,  and 
bewilder  and  intoxicate  the  hearts  that 
dare  to  drink  from  their  sparkling  depths. 
Music  and  Beauty  will  weave  their  witch- 
ing spell,  and  PlAsure  will  compete  with 
Time,  whose  wings,  more  fleet  than  the 
feet  of  the  revellers,  will  hasten  on  the 
mirth-devoted  hours,  and  thus  the  day  will 
have  sped,  and  the  night  will  pass,  leav- 
ing to  many  pleasant  recollections  of  this 
time-honored  Anniversary,  and  its  joyous 
entertainments.  To  some  it  will  prove  the 
dawning  of  blest,  to  others  it  may  be  of 
unfortunate  realities. 

Over  all  the  land,  in  lordly  halls  and 
cottage  homes,  are  those  who  hail  this  day 
with  joy  and  gladness.  From  most  it  de- 
mands the  giving  of  thanks  for  unnumber- 
ed and  unmeasured  blessings,  though  to 
many  it  brings  saddened  remembrances  of 
days  that  have  been ;  and  to  some  it  has 
dawned  npon  a  present  sorrow.  And  so, 
even  as  it  ever  has  been,  as  it  ever  will 
be,  tears  are  mingled  with  smiles,  and 
sighs  blended  with  songs.  But  to  most,  it 
brings  with  it  something  of  pleasure,  still. 
Thanks  that  to  so  many,  that  to  any,  it 
comes  laden  with  joy  and  gladness,  health 
and  plenty. 

But  to  her,  that  pale,  sad  one,  that  lone- 
ly, and  save  the  un&iling,  changeless 
Friend  —  friendless  one,  what  brings  this 
annually  recurring  day  to  her  ?  Reminis- 
cences which  but  make  the  hours  more 
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sorrowful  bj  tbeir  recall!  Memories 
whose  realities  were  so  bright,  so  sweet,  do 
bj  their  visioned  smiles,  but  mock  the 
wofal  now  I  Tears  make  bitter  the  hard 
earned  bread,  for  through  them  she  sees 
the  happy  group  tha^  throneed  her  child- 
hood's home.  Aye,  through  tears,  for  the 
father's  loving  smile  is  darkly  shadowed, 
and  the  mother's  tender  kiss  hath  the  chill 
of  the  grave  I  The  merry  voices  of  kind 
brothers  and  gentle  sisters,  come  faint  and 
mournful  from  the  far-off  land  !  The  lips 
that  printed  roses  on  her  girlish  cheeks, 
which  summoned  them  into  bloom,  and 
kept  them  bright  while  they  called  her 
wife,  have  ceased  their  fond-toned  cadence, 
and  she  hears  but  the  echo  of  their  an- 
guished farewell  sounding  in  the  desolate 
chambers  of  her  widowed  heart,  and  the 
drear,  chill  rustle  of  younff  life's  rose 
leaves  on  her  bleeding  bosom  I  Her  arm's 
are  pressed  on  her  aching  breast,  but  they 
enfold  nought  save  the  yearning  remem- 
brance of  the  little,  soft  forms  that  have 
nestled  there;  and  the  pure  eyes  that 
looked  up  from  the  life-giving  fount,  that 
kindled  by  their  blest  rays,  the  light  of 
heaven  in  her  soul,  now  beam  but  dimly 
on  her  from  the  dark  clouds  that  hang 
above  the  tomb.  She  sits  at  her  scantily- 
spread  table  alone,  and  the  meagre  fare  is 
untasted,  though  with  folded  hands  and 
eyes  uplifted,  she  has  rendered  thanks  to 
Him  from  whom  she  daily  asks  for  needed 
bread.  But  her  brain  is  so  thronged  with 
visions  of  beauty  and  blessedness  which 
come  crowding  up  from  the  past,  and  her 
heart,  though  burdened  with  present  sor- 
row, is  so  filled  with  the  blissful  promises 
of  happiness  and  joy  which  await  her  in 
the  future,  that  the  day  and  the  food  are 
forgotten.  And  though  ^e  is  all  alone, 
80  friendless  and  so  poor,  she  yet  is 
thankful— for  what?  Thankful  in  her 
hope  of  heaven.  There  she  b.lieves  the 
perished  and  mourned  of  earth  will  be  re- 
stored to  her  love.  She  is  comforted,  for 
she  believes  a  day  will  come  \ihen  the 
rich  and  poor  will  meet  together,  for  she 
knows  that  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them 
aU. 


Christianity  has  made  martyrdom  sub- 
lime, and  sorrow  triumphant 


THE  SEMTRY'S  VIBIL. 

BT  nAMOBf. 

Ab  tliemooQ  looked  down  In  beauty, 

Where  fliir  Potomao  ulept, 
A  brave  nod  $ralUnt  soldier 

A  lonely  ▼iffil  kept. 
The  deep  ftodlioly  silence 

Stirred  hi|  spirit  like  a  spelU 
And  woke  the  thronginfr  memories. 

Which  haunt  the  heart's  deep  ceu. 

All  day  *mid  the  oamp*s  oommotfon, 

A  8tra&^  and  wild  nnreiit. 
Had  stirred  the  bonnding  pnlses 

To  fever  in  his  breast; 
And  fierce  and  strong  temptation  ' 

Strove  wHh  a  oonqueror*s  might» 
To  turn  his  wavering  foetPteiM 

From  the  ragged  path  of  right 

Bnt  there  on  the  lonely  hillside. 

By  the  sweet  star's  silver  light. 
With  softening  heart  he  listened 

To  ••  the  voices  of  the  night" 
And  thoughts  of  his  home  and  mother. 

Like  pare  and  ftmgrant  balm. 
Soothed  the  throbbing  of  his  heart-atriagi. 

To  a  sweet  and  sacred  calm. 

He  thought  of  his  home  Ikr  distant. 

Where  his  loving  mother  wept. 
And  a  lonelier  watch  than  his. 

Through  the  weary  midnight  kept 
He  saw  her  look  at  parting. 

As  her  trembling  hand  was  given. 
With  a  yearning  gaxe  of  love  to  him. 

And  an  apward  glance  to  heaven. 

And  kneeling,  pale  and  tearful. 

On  the  green  and  Aragrant  sod. 
With  meek  and  fervent  pleadings. 

He  prayed  to  Ms  mother *8  God. 
He  prayed  for  strength  to  conquer. 

In  the  long  and  weary  strife. 
Which  waits  the  straggling  soldier 

On  the  battle  field  of  lite. 

He  thoaght  of  his  home  in  heaven. 

Where  a  tireless  Washer *s  eye. 
With  a  ceaseless  love  that  never  sleeps. 

Looks  down  fhim  His  home  on  hi^h. 
An*!  with  hands  npraised  to  beaveA, 

And  a  steady,  apward  look. 
In  the  hush  of  the  holy  midnight, 

A  solemn  vow  he  took. 

He  stood  when  the  radiant  morning. 

Crowned  the  hills  with  living  light. 
With  soul  renewed  and  strengthen 

By  the  vigils  of  the  night 
And  SAW  the  waning  camp  fires 

Grow  pale  on  the  sun^s  bright  g1eaai» 
As  the  murky  fires  in  his  bo:K>m 

Grew  dim  'neath  love's  pure  beaai. 

Oh!  brave  and  galbuit  soldier. 

No  fiercer,  deadlier  strife. 
Will  stir  your  valiant  spirit 

In  all  yoar  atmggUng  lilb; 
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Ko  fiercer,  wilder  oonffiot 

Your  coara^  shall  attest. 
Than  this  bloodless  strife  for  Tiototy, 

With  Che  deaoA  in  your  breast. 

To  yoar  mother  worn  and  weary. 

In  her  sorrow-haunted  sleep, 
A  sptrit-raessemcer  has  eonne, 

Biddioff  her  not  to  weep 
For  the  giad  recording  ftoffeU 

Yonr  cherished  name  will  write. 
On  his  pnre,  nnsnllied  tablet, 

la  oharactera  of  Ugkt. 

A  loyestroaffer  than  a  moUier*s, 

The  child  of  her  care  will  keepi, 
Unharmed  amid  the  billows 

Of  life's  ocean  wild  and  deep. 
And  with  all  her  fntnre  sorrow. 

Shall  blend  this  thonght  of  joy. 
The  love  of  a  failhfnl  mother 

flas  saved  her  darUng  boy. 


TIITHER-SIDE  SIETCHES. 

HO.     XXIV, 

8tin  in  Rome— Step^ano  DominMW-Glaooes  at 
the  old  —  Brief  communion  with  the  past  — 
Stephano  on  chefs  d*oeuvre— Political  econo- 
my and  relics— Miraolee — The  test  of  truth. 

Among  tke  tkrongiag  iD«.7X>rie8  of 
hoan  spent  amid  the  rains  of  ancient 
Borne,  shall  we  fajl  to  notice  thee,  0  ! 
Stepfaaao  Dominiowf  Best  of  guides 
wert  tboo,  and  pleasaatest  of  relief,  dur- 
ing those  wearisome  toils  of  groping 
through  the  accnmukted  dust  of  centuries 
piled  upon  eenturies  I 

There  was  a  peculiar  freshness  and  ge- 
niality in  8tephano*8  composidon,  quite 
remarkable  in  one  who  had  served  for  so 
many  yeais  in  the  capacity  of  guide  hr 
thousands  of  strangers  who  throng  the 
gatto  of  the  Eternal  City.  This  constant 
communication  with  such  a  variety  of  peo- 
1^,  while  it  &iled  to  impair  the  natural 
vivaeity  and  fireshness  of  his  spirit,  had, 
navertheksB,  imparted  to  his  mind  /more 
liberal  ideas  in  regard  to  men  and  their 
institations,  producing  a  happy  blending 
of  cosmopolitan  breadth  and  native  sim- 
plicity, which  rendered  him  a  most  inter- 
esting cicerone.  There  was  about  him  a 
mn  ofpietwtsqwe  comieali^,  too,  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  the  seemingly  ipcongru- 
ous  terms)  which  lent  to  his  services  a  pe- 
culiar charm,  and  operated  as  a  healthful 
iieutralizer  against  the  depressing  effects, 
always  experienced  in  wandering  for  sue- 

23 


cessive  days  among  mouldering  relics  of  a 
hoary  antiquity. 

A  native  of  Palermo,  he  had  early  emi* 
grated  fiom  the  volcanic  shores  of  his  isl- 
and home,  and  lor  a  period  ot  thirty  years, 
(quite  a  life  time)  had  pursued  his  idling 
in  Rome,  there  making  himself  thoroughly 
fiuniliar  with  every  remarkable  and  interest^ 
ing  locality  and  object.  In  a^e,  Stephano 
might  have  been  fifty ;  he  might  have  been 
more  than  threescore ;  his,  was  one  of  those 
healthful  [^ysiques  and  happy  tempera- 
ments  upon  which  time  fidls  to  make  rapid 
inroads,  leaving  to  middle  and  even  old  age, 
thateheery  beauty  so  suggestive  of  immortal 
youth.  Taken  altogether  we  are  not  sure^ 
(though  the  confession  may  be  shocking  to 
the  refined  antiquarian)  that  the  contem- 
plation and  «tudy  of  Stephano,  was  not 
equal  in  degree  ^i$Uerest^  though  not  im 
kind,  with  the  remains  of  olden  gfery^ 
among  which,  day  after  day  we  were  ex- 
ploring. 

A  limited  space  of  time,  an  almost  end- 
less succession  of  oljects  and  places  to  vis- 
it, a  just  idea  of  which  required  a  concen- 
tration of  thou^t, — the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing correct  data,  and  chronological  order, 
in  studying  upon  the  works  of  this  or  that 
age,  IB  the  midst  of  the  confused  flood  of 
events  and  tjmes  that  pours  in  upon  the 
mind,  while  rapidly  passing  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another,  between  which  a  whole 
generation,  with  all  its  manifold  events 
and  histories,  has  intervened, — all  this,  to- 
gether with  the  physical  &tigue  incidental 
to  such  continuous  exertion,  proves  any- 
thing but  a  healthful  influence,  c^n  tell- 
ing with  deleterious  eflfect  upon  the  tran- 
sient dwellers  of  Rome. 

What  an  immense  amount  of  thought, 
in  rosearoh  and  study,  has  been  expended 
upon  these  remains  of  past  greatness,  by 
men  pofbundly  versed  m  wtorical  lore ! 
and  yet  how  much  of  these  defaced  records 
of  by-gone  ages  stall  remains  undeoipheied 
— still  subject  to  cavil — still  unsatisfacto- 
rily defined  I  What,  then,  can  the  traT- 
eller,  limited  to  days,  (wbeio  months 
would  be  all  too  short)  hope  to  gain  f.om 
a  rapid  survey  of  these  monnments  of  oth- 
er days,— more  than  a  passing  glimpse, — 
a  fla»b  of  memory  lightuig  up  for  a  mo- 
ment some  page  of  history,  and  bringii^ 
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before  the  mind  in  quick  kaleidosoopic 
fuccession^  those  brilliant  pictures  of  stiiv 
ring  events  and  changing  scenes; — or 
that  higher  development  and  intenser  life 
which,  followed  down  to  the  waning  snn 
of  the  great  Empire  and  its  final  setting  in 
the  night  of  silence.  To  go  thoroughly 
into  details — to  weigh  and  settle  each 
fnbject  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
past,  by  a  careful  examination  of  these  hy- 
eroglypbs  of  this  or  that  period,  would  re- 
quire months  of  labor,  with  intervals  of 
rest  and  change  ;  whereas,  modem  tour- 
ists, visiting  Rome,  who  make  a  business 
of  "  doing  up  "  celebrities  in  the  most 
rapid  manner, — after  the  style  of  the  man 
who  orders  his  library  by  measure, — so 
many  square  feet  of  theology,  so  much  of 
history,  &;c.,  may  be  said  to  come,  —  to 
look, — ^to— leave  I  —  and  thus  is  finished 
$o  many  feet  of  their  measure  of  foreign 
travel ! 

And  yet  it  is  something,  —  aye  1  much 
of  satisfaction,  —  when,  wearied  with  the 
excitement  and  fatigues  of  the  day,  to  seek 
the  quiet  of  one's  room,  and,  shutting  out 
all  ojitside  influences,  in  perfect  stillness, 
to  pass  in  review,  the  experience  of  ram- 
bles, excursions  and  explorations,  which 
have  brought  one  face  to  face  with  the  old- 
en dead.  It  is  something  worth,  that  hour 
of  inner  communion,  when,  apart  from  the 
active  world  of  to-day,  we  can  sit  with 
head  bowed  upon  our  hands,  and,  closing 
our  eyes,  say  to  our  soul.  Thou  hast  stooa 
beneath  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  Collose- 
um,  that  wondrous  work  of  heathen  skill, 
and  heathen  barbarity  —  where  the  backs 
of  captive  Jews  bent  beneath  their  loads, 
pressed  by  cruel  task-masters,  almost  as 
hard  as  those  who  afflicted  their  fathers  in 
Egypt ;  where  in  pain,  and  weariness,  and 
deepest  humiliation,  block  by  block, — the 
ftupendous  Structure  was  reared,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  disgrace  and  retribution  of  this 
chosen  people,  as  well  as  of  the  power 
and  wealth  of  their  Boman  conquerors ! 
There,  beneath  a  calm  sky,  within  that 
once  thronged  enclosure,  where  the  soil 
was  drunken  with  the  blood  of  holy  mar- 
tyrs, hast  thou  stood  1  -^  hast  climbed  the 
massive  steps  once  echoing  to  the  tread 
of  Boman  nobles  and  high-bora  dames, 
hast  plueked  the  wild  lichen  growing  rank 


upon  the  lofty  walls,  beautifying  with  their 
sprays  of  delicate  green,  the  rough  and 
broken  masonry;  hast  gazed  from  Uie 
height  of  the  topmost  gallery,  far  down 
into  the  arena  below,  where  such  dreadful 
tragedies  were  enacted  as  made  the  angels 
weep. 

Tnou  hast  entered  the  far-famed  Pan- 
theon— hast  laid  hands  upon  its  massive 
pillars  —  hast  drank  in  the  beautiful  sym- 
metry of  its  proportions  —  its  graceful  fa- 
cade, its  stately  dome,  the  circular  sweep 
of  its  spacious  interior,  set  around  with  its 
columned  niches ;  hast  gazed  up  through 
the  central  opening  in  the  dome,  with  its 
mirror  of  deep  blue  djy,  looking  ever,  and 
ever  down  upon  these  temple-courts,  like 
the  eye  of  God  !  There,  where,  perhaps, 
the  smoke  of  pagan  sacrifice  ascended, 
where  heathen  rites  were  performed,  and 
through  whose  mystical  symbols  and  gross 
material  forms  —  perchance  souls,  even 
in  those  darker  days,  caught  glimpses  of 
higher  truths,  and  worshipped  Uirough  the 
medium  of  some  heathen  divinity,  the  Au- 
thor of  their  being,  the  Great  I  Am  ! 
Then  hast  thou  turned  to  the  tomb  oi  Ra- 
phael, tbo  youne,  the  beautiful,  the 
plague-stricken  ;  lingering  with  a  tender 
sadness  where  he,  whone  earthly  form,  cast 
in  a  mould  of  exceeding  loveliness,  at  his 
own  request,  was  fittingly  enshrined  in 
this  most  beautiful  casket,  —  this  temple, 
for  so  many  ages  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  all  lovers  of  architectural  boanty. 

Thou  hast  passed  under  the  Arch  of  Ti- 
tus, that  trophy  raised  to  commemorate 
the  conquest  of  pagan  Rome  over  the 
chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  but  wluck 
stands  now,  as  it  has  stood  fi>r  ages  pasi,  a 
monument  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  the 
immutability  of  God's  laws  of  just  retribu- 
tion, and  the  genuineness  of  that  Christian 
religion  whose  power  was  destined  to  con- 
quer the  conquerors  and  spread  over  the 
whole  nation,  that  had  at  first  greeted  it 
with  the  fierce  fires  of  persecution,  — with 
tortures  and  with  death  I 

Upon  the  yellow  Tiber  hast  thou  lode- 
ed,  rolling  along  its  muddy  bed  where,^ae- 
cording  to  tradition,  still  lie  buried  those 
sacred  "  golden  candlesticks,^  once  the 
glory  and  delight  <^  the  children  of  Israel* 
the  carrying  <^  of  which,  by  hands  fnh 
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r        fiuie,  at  the  destroctioa  of  their  city,  was 
E        one  of  ^the  bitterest  drops  in  their  eup  of 


humiliation  and  woe. 

Thou  hast  wandered  among  the  tombs 
of  the  old  "Appian  Way;"  hast  spent 
hoars  amid  those  wondrous  works  of  art, 
of  the  old,  old  days ;  hast  stood  &oe  to 
&ce  with  emperors,  kings,  warriors,  states- 
men, orators  and  philosophers,  whose  pow- 
er founded  empires,  subdued  nations,  and 
governed  the  destinies  of  peoples;  or  whose 
mighty  eloquence  shook  thrones  and  sway- 
ed the  minds  of  an  entire  generation, 
whose  thought  permeated  the  souls  of 
thousands,  fiiom  age  to  age,  living  on  and 
on,  in  the  history  of  nations,  moulding  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  mankind,  long  af- 
ter the  minds  and  hearts  which  gave  birth 
to  them  had  been  removed  from  the  earth! 
Thus,  hast  thou  dwelt  with  intense  inter- 
est, mingled  with  a  degree  of  awe,  upon 
the  features  of  those  men  of  olden  time, 
whose  busts,  in  bronse  or  marble,  the  work 
of  ancient  artists,  exhumed  from  the  ashes 
of  centuries,  may  be  supposed  correct  por- 
traitures of  their  then  living  originals. 

Thou,  too,  hafit  stood  by  the  **  Pyramid 
of  Gains  Cestius,"  hast  entered  the  *'Tomb 
q(  the  Scipios,"  hast  clambered  over  the 
ruins  of  *'  OiBsar's  Pahice,"  hast  looked 
upon  the  '*  Tarpian  Rock,"  hast  visited 
temples  and  basilicas,  baths  and  foun- 
tains ; — Jiast  viewed  arches  and  mausole- 
ums, columns  and  obelisks ;  hast  groped 
down  the  earth  among  substructures  and 
vaults,  through  the  relics  of  a  great  past ; 
all  links  in  the  bhain  of  history,  from  the 
time  that  Bomulus,  the  fratricide,  first 
gathered  his  followers  into  a  settlement  of 
rude  dwellings,  upon  the  brow  of  the  Pal- 
atine, or  through  the  successive  stages  of 
kingly,  consular  and  imperial  rule,--Hlur- 
ing  which  the  seven  hills,  gradually  crown- 
ing themselves  with  the  glory  of  material 
prosperity  and  greatness,  proudly  encir- 
cled the  ''Mother  of  Empires,''  like  a  tiara 
of  jewels,  around  a  queenly  biow,  down  to 
the  night  of  darkness  which  settled  bver 
the  olden  glory  of  Eome.  Leaf  by  leaf, 
unfolding  the  history  of  a  mighty  nation, 
thou  hast  glanced  at  these  records  of  the 
past,  fraught  as  are  they,  with  their  les- 
sons of  wisdom.  Thus  hast  thou  been 
privileged  for  a  brief  space  of  time* 


Yes,  it  is  something  worth — something 
to  feed  upon  in  after  seasons,  even  these 
rapid  glimpses  of  objects  and  places  of  re- 
nown connected  with  ancient  song  and 
story,  bringing  one  into  personal  contact 
as  it  were,  with  the  great  and  noble  of  an- 
tiquity !  To  know  that  the  feet  of  heroes, 
and  sages  and  martyrs,  —  the  noble  and 
good,  whose  names  shed  a  lustre  far  down 
upon  the  annals  of  time,  have  walked 
where  we  have  been ;  that  their  eyes  have 
gazed  upon  the  objects  contempUted  by 
us ;  to  know  that  they  worshipped,  and 
lived,  and  were  buried  in  the  temples, 
palaces,  dwellings  and  tombs  which  we 
have  visited,  all  tend  to  bring  one  into  a 
conscious  nearness  with  the  master-spirits 
of  antiquity,  opening  to  our  study  a  hving 
page  of  history  which  >?ill  long  glow  with 
characters  of  fadeless  light 

But  to  return  to  Stephano !  As  a  mas- 
ter of  his  profession,  Stephano  took  ex- 
ceeding pride  in  churches  and  their  embel- 
lishments, having  quite  a  passion  for  view- 
ing the  same,  with  those  under  his  charge ; 
and  as  the  city  modern  contains  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  —  or 
one  for  every  day  of  the  year,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  we  were  not  likely  to  su£Eer 
for  want  of  this  sort  of  pious  visitation, 
while  confiding  our  time  to  his  disposition* 
Gilding  and  columns,  (jnllas,  as  he  called 
them,)  were  his  especial  delight,  and  it 
was  charmingly  amusing  to  note  the  air  of 
complacent  patronage  with  which  he  would 
usher  his  party  into  any  one  of  these  edi- 
fices which  he  consiflered  particularly  rich  ' 
in  this  species  of  adornment,  and  with  a 
flourish  of  the  hand  wave  our  attention  to 
this  or  that  beauty,  the  particular  delight 
of  his  eyes ! 

A  becoming  sense  too,  of  the  merits  of 
chefs  (Tauvre,  had  Stephano,  both  of 
painting  and  statuary.  Such  and  such  a 
picture  was  to  be  aidmired,  thb,  or  that 
bust  or  statue  or  relievo.  A  proper  pause 
should  be  made  before  this  shrine,  or  that 
object  of  art  We  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  beaming  countenance  and  air  of  per- 
sonal pride  with  which  he  introduced  us  to 
that  splendid  masterpiece  Michael  Ange- 
lo's  **  Moses  •'  in  the  church  of  **  San  Pi- 
eiro  in  VincoU.^*    One  of  the  latter  worka 
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of  that  great  artist,  which,  though  badly 
placed,  rivets  the  attention,  and  compels, 
as  it  were,  the  homage  of  beholders  bj  the 
yery  force  of  commanding  genins,  breath- 
ed into  the  frowning  marble.  The  great 
leader  and  law-giver  of  the  Israelites  be- 
ing represented  as  just  descended  from 
Sinai,  the  flame  of  the  holy  mountain  still 
resting  upon  his  brow,  while  his  face  ex- 

Eresses  tne  horror  and  wrath  with  which 
e  was  filled,  in  finding  his  people  given 
up  to  idolatry,  on  his  descent  from  the 
clouds  of  Sinai.  The  dread  rebuke  seems 
still  to  rest  upon  the  lips,  while  the  whole 
countenance  is  expressive  of  noble  severi- 
ty and  merited  reproof. 

Thus  would  the  good  Stephano  point  to 
these  splendid  creations  of  genins,  as 
though  possessing  a  personal  interest  in 
them — as  if  feeling  that  they  wore  actual- 
ly a  portion  of  his  own  glory  —  something 
more  complete  than  the  mere  reflection  of 
lustre  from  those  whose  works  he  was  so 
proud  to  introduce  to  the  admiration  of 
those  under  his  charge. 

Quite  a  Liberal  was  he  in  his  political 
views,  and  talked  most  eloquently  with  us, 
in  his  broken  English,  upon  the  wrongs 
and  hardships  of  **  dee  poors"  of  Rome, 
whom  he  declared  suffered  so  much  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment Cardinal  Antooelli  was  his  espe- 
cial abhorrence,  from  his  persistent  efforts 
in  keeping  down  the  common  classes,  and 
his  speculations  in  bread-stuffs,  which 
caused  such  distress  among  the  poor. 
And  yet,  Dominicis  vyis  a  good  Catholic, 
but,  like  thousands  of  his  people,  desired 
the  removal  of  thb  wily  cardinal  with  his 
obnoxious  cruelty,  from  the  post  of  influ- 
ence which  he  held,  and  to  see  the  papal 
power  restrained  to  the  government  of 
church  affiiirs,  leaving  to  temporal  powers 
the  adjustment  and  government  of  tempo- 
ral matters.  In  other  words,  the  "  ren- 
derine  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar's, to  which  we  heartily  responded 
amen  I 

Upon  the  subject  of  relics  and  supematr 
ural  virtues  imputed  to  certun  sacred  ob- 
jects, we  think  our  guide  was  inclined  to 
be  sceptical,  but  wisely,  like  others  of  his 
people,  maintained  a  non-committal  atti- 
tude which,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  pres- 


ent state  of  affiiira,  was  ihe  nost  oonveo- 
lent  for  himself.  Mentioning  that  at  such 
a  church  was  shown  a  portion  of  the  straw 
said  to  have  composed  the  infant  Saviour's 
manger-bed,  we  inquired,  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  ?  "  ••  Dat's  what  dey  say,"  he 
replied ;  "  but  I  don't  know  I "  The  lat- 
ter asseveration  being  fully  emphasbed 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  such  as  only 
an  Italian  can  give. 

At  another  church,  around  whoee  altar 
were  hung  implements  of  death,  eanes, 
crutches  So.,  Stephano  related  in  explana- 
tion, *'Dee>  wickod  men  come  here  wid  mur- 
der in  a  heart,  when  dey  go  to  kill  some- 
body, and  after  prayipg  here,  dey  give  it 
up  and  be  gOod ;  so  dey  hang  up  we  dag- 
gers here,  and  go  away."  Others,  poor 
cripples,  come  here  and  are  restored  by 
the  mtercession  of  the  Vir^n,  and  joyfully 
leave  their  crutches  upon  the  altar,  as  a  to- 
ken of  gratitude  for  the  miraculous  heal- 
ing which  they  have  experienced.  We 
think  our  cicerone  firmly  believed  in  the^ 
miracles,  and  we  were  too  much  inter- 
ested in  his  earnest  recital,  to  wish  to  oflfer 
one  doubtful  intermgation.  But  it  was 
with  the  delight  of  a  child  that  he  ^wed 
us  the  imposture  practiced  in  old  pagan 
times,  in  regard  to  a  certain  test  which 
was  practiced  with  persons  accused  of  lies. 
The  test  was  a  large  circular  stone,  found 
in  one  of  the  heathen  temples,  in  the  eea- 
tre  of  which  was  an  aperture  of  sufficient 
size  to  admit  a  hand.  In  this,  placed  in 
front  of  a  secret  niche,  or  closet,  the  ac- 
cused was  made  to  thrust  his  arm ;  if  in- 
nocent, it  was  withdrawn  perfectly  sound, 
if  guilty,  a  loss  of  the  hand  waa  the  oocse- 
quence,  an  executioner  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument concealed  behind  the  scene,  beii^ 
sufficiently  miraculous  power  for  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  the  Qfiender. 
Alas  I  for  the  poor  (Criminal,  real  or  8o»> 
pected  ;  his  conviction,  or  acquitt3d  most 
indeed  have  hung  upon  a  slender  thread, 
— that  of  the  caprice  — the  short-sighted- 
ness, or  malice  of  fallible  or  wicked  mor- 
tals like  himself.  m.  c.  o. 

LOfretTs  Re$L 


He  who  trusts  in  the  word  of  God  knows 
that  he  will  find  nothing  in  the  material 
universe  but  the  will  of  God. 
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UHLE  BRACE. 

BT   MIBf   M.  0.  VECK» 

In  the  SftTiour's  elose  embrace. 
In  the  sanshine  of  bis  feoe. 
Ere  she  knew  oar  sins  or  cares, 
Grace  has  climbed  the  golden  stain. 

Entering  heaTen  with  childlike  tmst. 
As  the  Mastw  said  we  mvst; 
Potting  6ff  oar  griefe  and  fears. 
And  the  weight  of  haman  years. 

LitUe  Grace — we  osed  to  say. 
Joined  with  many  a  yea  nnd  nay; 
Hnppy  child!  and  smoothed  her  hair. 
While  we  taaght  her  psalm  or  prayer. 

Now  we  haTc  no  prayer  to  pray; 
Not  our  Grace,  but  God's  to-day; 
Spotless  now  and  andefiled. 
Can  w€  help  his  angel  child? 

Like  a  lily  pare  and  white. 
Shines  her  soul  in  glorj  light; 
All  our  lilies  bear  a  statn. 
We  cannot  be  pare  again. 

So  may  God  commission  her. 
As  His  holy  minister, 
May  she  teach  as  Iotc  and  trust. 
And  the  fitith  that  saTce  the  just 

And  since  lilies  with  a  stain, 
NeTcr  may  be  pure  again. 
Make  them.  Lord,  in  mercy's  flood, 
Bose-like  with  atoning  blood. 


U  RABBIATA. 

Flrom  the  Germao  of  Paul  Heyse* 

BT  USS.  0.  M,    SAWTBB. 

The  sun  was  not  yet  risen.  Over  Ye- 
suvias  lay  a  broad,  gray  mantle  of  mist 
which,  leaning  over  towards  Naples,  dark- 
ened the  little  villages  which  dotted  either 
coast.  The  sea  was  motionless.  But 
among  the  little  fleet  lying  under  the  high, 
rocky  shore  of  Sorrento,  the  gem  of  the 
narrow  bay  wherein  it  lies,  the  fishermen 
and  their  wives  were  already  busy  hauling 
to  the  shore  the  nets  which  they  had  set 
over  night,  and  depositing  their  booty  in 
large  tanks.  Others  were  rigging  their 
barques,  adjusting  theur  sails,  and  bring- 
ing the  oars  and  masts  from  the  great, 
iron-latticed  arches,  which  were  built  deep 
in  the  rocks,  for  the  storage  of  boat-rig- 
ging. Not  an  idle  person  was  to  be  seen, 
for  ihose  who  were  too  old  to  go  out  fish- 
ing any  longer,,  ranged  themselves  in  the 
great  circle,  to  assist  in  drawing  the  nets, 
while  here  and  thete^  on  the  flat  roofs. 


stobd  some  old  grandmother  with  her  spin- 
dle, or  occupied  with  her  grandchildren, 
while  their  mother  helped  her  husband. 

*'  Do  you  see,  Rachel  ?  There  is  our 
good  Padre  curatOt*^  said  an  old  woman, 
to  a  little  thing  of  ten  years,  who  stood 
near  her,  swinging  her  little  spindle. 
'*  He  is  just  going  into  the  boat.  Anton  ino 
is  going  to  carry  him  across  to  CaprL  Mar 
ria  Santissima,  how  sleepy  the  reverend 
gentleman  looks  I  "  and  she  pointed  with 
her  hand  to  a  little  pleasant  looking  priest 
who  was  just  taking  his  seat  in  a  boat, 
after  having  carefully  lifted  his  long  black 
gown,  and  spread  it  over  the  bare  wooden 
bench.  The  others  on  the  strand  stopped 
their  work  to  see  their  pastor  start  on  his 
short  voyage,  while  he,  nodding  pleasantr 
ly  to  the  right  and  left,  gave  them  all  a 
kind  greeting.  '•  Why  does  he  go  to  Ca- 
pri, grandmother  ?  "  mquired  the  child. 
"  Have  the  people  there  no  pastor,  that 
they  must  borrow  ours?  " 

**  Don't  be  so  silly,  child,"  said  the  old 
woman.  "  They  have  enough  there,  and 
the  most  beautiful  churches,  too,  and  even 
a  hermitage,  which  I  am  sure  we  have  not 
got.  But  there  is  a  great  lady  there,  who 
used  to  live  here  in  Sorrento,  and  was  very 
rich,  and  the  Padre  has  to  go  very  often 
and  sbrive  her  when  she  thought  she 
should  not  live  the  night  through.  Well, 
the  blessed  virgin  stood  by  her,  and  she 
grew  so  much  better  as  to  be  able  to  take 
a  sea-bath  every  day.  When  die  left  here 
to  go  over  to  Capri,  she  sent  such  a  beau- 
tiful pile  of  ducats  to  the  church  and  to 
poor  people,  you  have  no  idea  I  and  she 
Eaid  Fhe  would  not  go  away  until  the  Padre 
had  promised  to  visit  her  over  there,  that 
she  might  confess  to  him.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  she  does  cling  to  him  !  We  may 
bless  ourselves  that  we  have  him  for  a 
pastor ;  he  has  gifts  equal  to  an  arch-bish- 
op, and  the  highest  people  are  all  after 
him.  The  Madonna  be  with  him  !  "  and 
she  nodded  to  the  skipper,  who  was  just 
preparing  to  shove  off. 

**  Shall  we  have  clear  weather,  my 
son  ?  "  inquired  the  little  priest,  looking 
thou^rhtftilly  over  towards  Naples. 

••  The  sun  is  not  out  yet,"  replied  the 
young  ntan.  *'  With  this  bit  of  mist  it 
8^  on  will  be." 
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''  Make  haste,  then,  that  we  may  escape 
the  heat.'' 

Antonino  took  the  long  boat-hook  to 
drive  the  bark  out  into  the  deep  water, 
when  he  suddenly  held  on  and  looked  np 
the  cliff  and  along  the  steep  path  jrhich 
leads  from  the  little  city  of  Sorrento,  down 
to  the  shore. 

A  slender  girl  was  yisible  on  its  sam- 
mit,  who,  hastily  tripping  down  the  stone 
steps,  beckoned  with  her  pocket-handkei^ 
chief.  She  carried  a  little  bundle  under 
her  arm,  and  her  appearance  was  needy 
enough.  Yet  there  was  something  distin- 
guished, although  a  little  insolent  in  the 
carriage  of  her  head,  and  the  black  braid 
of  hair  which  she  were  aboye  her  brow, 
became  her  like  a  diadem. 

"  What  are  we  waiting  for  ?  *'  inquired 
the  priest. 

'*  Some  one  is  coming  towards  the 
barque,"  he  said,  **  to  cro  over  to  Capri. 
With  your  permission,"  Pa-Ire.  It  will 
not  make  the  boat  go  more  slowly,  for  it 
is  only  a  young  thing  scarcely  eighteen." 

At  this  moment  the  young  girl  emerged 
from  behind  the  wall  which  protected  the 
winding  way. 

•'  Laurelhi  I  "  said  the  priest,  *'  What 
business  takes  her  to  Capri  i  ** 

Antonino  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The 
girl  came  on  with  hasty  steps,  looking 
straight  before  her.  * 

••Good  morning,  La  Rabbiata  I'*  called 
out  several  of  the  young  skippers.  They 
would  have  added  more,  if  the  presence  of 
the  curate  had  not  inspired  them  with  some 
respect,  for  the  reserved,  silent  manner  in 
which  the  young  girl  received  their  salnt- 
ings,  appeared  rather  to  provoke  their  in- 
solence. 

"Good  day,  Lauretta,"  said  the  pastor. 
**  What  is  this  ?  are  you  ffoinir  with  us  to 
Capri?" 

•*  With  your  permission,  Padre." 

'•  Ask  Antonino's  permission.  He  is  the 
patron  of  the  boat  Every  one  is  yet  mas- 
ter of  his  own  property,  and  God,  Lord 
over  all  I  " 

*'  Here  is  a  half  cariine,"  said  Laurel- 
la,  without  looking  at  the  young  skipper, 
••  if  I  can  go  with  you  for  that." 

•*  You  can  use  it  better  than  I,"  growl- 
ed the  boy,  pushing  some  baskets  of  orange  | 


es  afflde,  to  make  room  for  her.  He  wis 
going  to  sell  them  in  Capri,  for  the  rocky 
island  bears  not  enough  for  the  wants  of 
the  many  visitors. 

*•  I  will  not  go  unless  you  take  it,"  an- 
swered the  young  girl,  her  black  eye- 
brows contracting. 

••  Come,  now,  child,"  said  the  psstor, 
••  he  is  a  good  youth,  and  does  not  wish  to 
grow  rich  out  of  your  poor,  little  savings. 
There,  get  in — "  and  he  reached  her  his 
hand  —  *•  and  sit  down  here  by  me.  See, 
he  has  laid  his  jacket  down  here  thai  you 
may  have  a  softer  seat.  He  has  not  done 
so  well  by  me.  But  young  people  will  be 
young  people.  They  will  always  care 
more  for  one  little  woman-body  tian  for 
ten  priests-  Well,  well  I  you  need  not 
begin  any  excuses,  'Tonino.  It  is  the  or- 
dinance of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  like 
should  cling  to  like." 

Meanwhile  Laurella  had  stepped  into 
the  boat,  and  taken  a  seat  by  the  Padre, 
after  having,  without  a  word,  pushed  the 
jacket  aside.  The  young  skipper  took  no 
notice,  only  murmured  something  between 
his  teeth.  Then,  driving  his  oar  power- 
fully against  the  pier,  the  little  boat  flew 
out  into  the  gulf. 

'•What  have  you  in  that  bundle?"  in- 
quired the  Padre,  as  they  were  now  skim- 
ming lightly  over  the  gulf,  just  lighted  by 
the  first  sunbeam. 

'•  Silk,  yam,  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  Pa- 
dre. I  shall  sell  the  silk  to  one  lady  in 
Capri,  who  weaves  ribbons,  and  the  yam 
to  another." 

••Did  you  spin  it  yourself?  " 

••  Yes,  sir." 

••  If  I  remember  aright,  you  have  learn- 
ed to  make  ribbons,  also." 

'•  Yes,  sir.  But  ray  mother  gets  worse 
and  worse,  so  that  I  cannot  leave  home, 
and  we  cannot  afibrd  a  loom  for  our- 
selves." 

'*  Gets  worse  !  Oh,  ha  !  When  I  vis- 
ited her  at  Easter,  she  was  sitting  up." 

'*  Yes,  sir.  But  the  spring  is  always 
the  worst  time  with  her.  Since  we  had 
the  great  storm  and  the  earthquake,  she 
has  been  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  oontinu- 

*'  Don't  stop  praying  and  imploring  the 
Holy  Virgin,  my  child,  that  she  may  in. 
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tercede  for  yon.     And  be  good  and  indus- 
trkms,  that  your  prayer  may  be  heard." 

There  was  a  pause.  "As  you  came 
down  to  the  strand,  they  called  out  to  you, 
*  Qood  morning,  La  Rabbiata  ! '  why  do 
they  call  you  so  ?  It  is  not  a  proper  name 
for  a  Christian,  who  should  be  mild  and 
humble." 

The  whole  brown  face  of  the  young  girl 
blazed  with  crimson,  and  her  dark  eyes 
flashed. 

'*  They  have  their  jests  with  me,  be- 
cause I  do  not  dance,  and  sing,  and  laugh, 
and  talk  like  others.  They  ought  to  let 
me  alone ;  I  do  nothing  to  them." 

"  But  you  could  be  civil  to  everybody. 
Dancing  and  singing  may  do  for  others  to 
whom  life  is  easier.  But  a  good  word 
costs  nothing,  and  is  always  agreeable." 

She  looked  down,  her  black  eyebrows 
oontraoting  into  a  deeper  frown,  as  if  they 
would  conceal  her  black  eyes.  The  si- 
lence condnued  for  some  time.  The  sun 
shone  out  magnificently  over  the  moun- 
tain, the  lofty  summit  of  Vesuvius  pierced 
the  cloudy  mantle  which  still  enveloped 
its  foot;  and  the  dwellings  on  the  plain  of 
Sorrento  shone  white  from  among  the 
green  orange  gardens. 

"  Has  nothing  been  heard  from  that  ar- 
tist, Laurella ;  that  Neapolitan,  who  want- 
ed you  for  a  wife  ?  "  inquired  the  Padre. 

She  shook  her  htad. 

'*  He  came  after  wards  to  make  a  pic- 
ture of  you ;  why  did  you  refuse  to  allow 
him  to  do  so  ?  " 

**  Why  should  he  want  a  picture  of  me? 
There  are  others  far  handsomer  than  I  am. 
And  then  —  who  knows  what  he  would 
have  done  with  it  He  might  have  be- 
witched me  and  imperilled  my  soul,  or 
brought  about  my  death,  my  mother  said." 

**  Do  not  believe  such  sinful  things," 
said  the  pastor  seriously.  **  Are  you  not 
at  all  times  in  the  hand  of  Gt)d,  without 
whose  will  not  a  hair  of  your  head  can  fall 
to  the  ground  7  And  shall  a  man  with  a 
picture  in  his  hand  be  stronger  than  the 
Lord  Qod  ?  And  could  you  not  see  that 
^  he  wished  you  well  ?  otherwise  would  he 
have  desired  to  marry  you  ?" 

She  was  silent. 

"  And  why  did  you  refuse  him?  He 
was  an  honorable  and  noble-looking  man. 


and  would  have  supported  your  mother 
fiur  better  than  you  can  do,  with  your  lit- 
tle spinning  ana  silk  winding." 

"We  are  poor  people,"  said  she,  vio- 
lently; "and  my  mother  is  always  dok. 
We  should  only  have  been  a  burden  to 
him.  And  I  am  not  fit  for  a  lady.  If 
his  friends  should  have  come  to  visit  him 
he  would  have  been  ashamed  of  me." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk  I  I  tell  yon« 
child,  that  he  was  a  good  and  noble  man« 
And  besides,  he  would  have  ^ttled  in 
Sorrento.  There  will  not  come  aiother, 
very  soon,  like  him.  He  was  certainly 
sent  by  Heaven  to  help  you." 

"  I  will  never  have  a  husband,  never  I** 
said  the  girl,  obstinately,  and  pazing 
straight  down  into  the  sea. 

"  Have  you  made  a  vow  to  that  efi^ct, 
or  are  you  going  into  a  nunnery? " 
She  shook  her  head. 
"  People  are  right  who  call  you  stub- 
bom,  if  the  name  is  not  Tcry  agreeable. 
Do  you  not  reflect  that  you  are  alone  in 
the  world,  and  that  through  this  obstinacy 
you  only  render  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
your  mother  more  bitter?  What  impor- 
tant reasons  can  you  have  had  for  reject- 
ing that  honest  hand  that  would  have  sus- 
tained you  aiM  your  mother?  Answer 
me,  Laurella ! " 

"  I  had  a  reason,  indeed,"  she  answer- 
ed, slowly  and  reluctantly,  "  but  I  cannot 
name  it 

"  Not  name  it  ?  not  to  me !  not  to  your 
confessor,  to  whom  you  used  to  confess 
everything,  and  to  whom  you  once  said, 
that  this  youn^  man's  designs  were  most 
honorable  ?  did  you  not?  " 
She  nodded. 

"Then  ease  your  heart,  child.  If  your 
reasons  are  good»  I  will  be  the  first  to  ao- 
knowledffe  it.  But  you  are  young  and 
know  litUe  of  the  world,  and  you  mny,  by- 
and-by,  repent,  if  you'  have,  in  a  childish 
thoughtlessness,  jested  away  your  happi- 
ness." 

She  threw  a  furtive  glance  towards  the 
young  man  who  sat  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat  industriously  rowing,  his  woollen  cap 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  and  apparently 
buried  in  his  own  thoughts.  The  pastor 
saw  the  glance,  and  stooped  bis  ear  nearer 
to  her.  . 
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"Yon  did  not  know  my  fkther,"  ahe 
whispered,  and  her  eyes  looked  gloomy. 

•'Your  father?  yes;  he  died,  I  think, 
when  you  ^re  soarcelr  ten  years  old. 
What  has  your  father,  who  may  be  in  Par- 
adise, for  aught  I  know,  to  do  with  your 
caprioiousness  ?  " 

•*  You  did  not  know  him.  Padre.  You 
do  not  know  that  he  alone  was  the  cause 
of  my  mother's  illness/' 

"How  is  that?'' 

"  He  abused  her  and  beat  her  and  trod 
upon  her  with  his  feet.  I  remember  one 
mght  when  he  came  home  and  was  in  a 
passion.  My  mother  said  not  a  word  to 
him,  but  did  everything  he  desired.  But 
he  beat  her  until  I  thought  my  heart 
would  break.  But  I  drew  the  covering 
over  my  head  and  pretended  to  be  aideep, 
and  cried  all  night.  And  when  he  saw 
her  lying  on  the  floor,  he  changed  sudden- 
ly, and  took  her  up,  and  kissed  her,  until 
she  screamed  out  that  he  was  suffocating 
her.  My  mother  forbade  my  ever  saying 
a  word  about  it,  but  it  injured  her  so  that 
for  all  these  long  years  since  he  died,  she 
has  never  been  well  a^ain.  And  if  she 
should  die  young,  which  Heaven  forbid,  I 
know  well  who  would  be  the  cause  of  her 
death."  ^ 

The  little  priest  shook  his  head  and  ap- 

rired  undecided  how  &r  he^  should  justi- 
his  god-child.  At  last  he  said,  '*  For- 
^ye  him,  as  your  mother  has  forgiven  him. 
Turn  not  your  thoughts  to  that  melan- 
choly picture,  Laurella.  Better  times  will 
come  for  you,  and  make  you  to  forget 
alL'' 

**  Never  can  I  forget  that/'  said  she, 
shuddering.  **  And  know.  Padre,  for 
this  reason  I  will  remain  unmarried,  and 
be  subject  to  no  one,  that  no  one  may 
beat  and  then  caress  me.  If  any  one 
strikes  or  kisses  me  now,  I  know  how  to 
defend  myself.  But  my  mother  could  not 
defend  heraelf  or  ward  off"  the  blow  or  the 
kisses,  because  she  loved  bun.  I  will  love 
no  one,  that  no  one  may  destroy  my  health 
and  happiness." 

"Now,  Lau.ella,  you  are  just  like  a 
child,  and  speak  like  one  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  ways  of  the  world.  Are  all 
men  like  your  poor  father,  giving  them- 
selves up  to  eyeiy  pasdon  and  ill  temper. 


and  treating  their  wives  ill !  Have  yo" 
not  seen  upright  and  good  men  enough  i^ 
your  own  neighborhood,  and  wctoen  wh*^ 
live  in  peace  and  unity  with  their  hur 
bands? ''^ 

•*  Neither  did  any  one  know  how  my 
father  treated  my  mother,  for  i^  wonW 
rather  a  thousand  times  have  died,  than  to 
have  complained,  and  all  this  because  she 
loved  him.  If  it  is  the  e£feot  of  love  to 
close  the  lips  when  they  should  shri^  for 
aid,  and  to  make  one  helpless  against  cru- 
elty, such  as  the  arch-fiend  alone  shouM 
practice,  then  never  will  I  hang  my  heart 
upon  a  man." 

••  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  child,  and  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about  Your 
heart  will  never  stop  to  ask  you  whether  it 
shall  love,  when  the  dme  comes  ;  then  all 
that  you  have  set  your  head  upon  now, 
will  make  no  difference."  After  a  pause. 
'*  And  that  artist,  did  you  suspect  teat  he 
could  be  cruel  towards  you  ?  ". 

His  eyes  had  just  the  same  expression 
that  I  have  seen  my  father's  have  when  be 
would  implore  my  mother's  forgiveness, 
and  take  her  in  his  arms  and  give  her  kind 
words  again.  I  know  those  eyes.  He 
may  have  them  who  foels  no  longing  to 
beat  his  wife  who  never  injured  him.  I 
was  terror-stricken  when  I  saw  those  eyes 
again." 

Laurella  became  silent.  The  Padre 
also  was  silent.  He  thought  over  a  great 
many  beautiful  speeches  which  he  would 
have  made  to  the  young  girl,  but  the  pre^ 
ence  of  the  young  skipper,  who,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  confession,  had  seem- 
ed greatly  disquieted,  closed  his  mouth. 

When  aft«r  a  two  hours'  voyage,  they 
entered  the  little  harbor  of  Capri,  Antonino 
carried  the  ecclesiastic  from  the  boat, 
through  the  shallows,  and  set  him^  respect- 
fully down.  But  Laurella  had  not  chosen 
to  wait  until  he  waded  back  to  bring  her. 
She  gathered  her  skirts  together,  her  little 
woo.ien  shoes  in  her  right  hand,  her  bun- 
dle in  her  left,  and  paddled  hastily  to  land. 

"I  shall  remain  quite  long  in  Capri, 
to-day,  said  the  Padre ;  **  and  you  nee4 
not  wait  for  me  Perhaps  I  shall  not  go 
home  before  to-morrow  morning.  And 
you,  Laurella,  when  you  go  home,  greet 
your  mother  from  me.     I  shall  visit  you 
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mme  time  this  week.     You  will  vetam 
home  before  night  ?  " 

"If  tbere  is  an  opportanitj,"  said  the 
girl,  appearing  to  be  very  busily  occupied 
in  adjusting  her  skirts. 

"  You  know  that  I  must  go  back/'  said 
Antonino,  as  he  thought  in  a  very  indifler- 
ent  tone.  "  I  will  wait  for  you  until  the 
Ave  Maria.  If  yo«  do  not  come  then,  it 
will  be  all  the  same  to  me." 

**  You  must  come,  Laurella,"  inteipos- 
ed  the  little  priest.  "  You  must  not  leave 
your  mother  alone  a  single  night.  Is  it 
fiur  you  have-to  go  f  " 

•*  To  Anacapri,  to  a  vineyard." 

"  And  I  must  go  to  Capri.  God  keep 
thee,  child,  and  thou,  my  son."  Laurel- 
la  kissed  his  hand  respectfolly,  and  dropt 
a  farewell  to  be  divided  between  the  Padre 
and  Antonino.  Antonino  however,  appro- 
priated no  share  of  it  to  himself.  He 
took  off  his  cap  to  the  Padre,  but  turned 
BO  look  after  Laurella. 

But  when  both  had  turned  from  bira, 
his  eyes  did  not  long  follow  the  priest, 
who  walked  carefully  away  over  Uie  roll- 
ing pebbles,  but  looked  after  the  young 
girl,  who  turned  to  the  right,  and  was 
walking  rapidly  up  a  hiU,  her  hand  shield- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  sun.  Before  the 
road  passed  in  between  high  walls,  she 
stood  still  a  moment  to  take  breath  and 
look  around  her.  The  shipping  lay  at  her 
feet,  around  her  to?rered  steep  and  craggy 
rocks;  the  blue  sea  shone  in  unwonted 
splendor — it  was  indeed  a  sight  worth 
pausing  to  admire.  Bv  acoSent,  her 
slanoe  filling  in  the  direction  of  Antonino's 
boat,  met  the  look  that  the  young  skipper 
bad  sent  after  her.  Both  made  a  little 
Biovement,  like  people  who  excuse  them- 
selves for  something  they  have  inadver- 
tently done,  and  the  young  girl,  with  a 
sullen  mouth,  pursued  her  way. 

It  was  an  hour  after  mid-day,  and  An- 
tonino had  already  sat  two  long  hours  up- 
on the  little  bendi  in  front  of  the  Fisher- 
nan's  Inn.  Something  must  have  been 
working  in  his  mind,  for  every  five  mm- 
ntee  he  sprang  up,  stepped  out  into  the 
Iran,  and  looked  carefully  to  Uie  right  and 
left,  up  and  down  the  roads  leadmg  to  the 
two  little  island  oitiea. 


"  The  weather  looks  suspicious  to  me," 
said  he,  to  the  hostess  of  the  little  tavern. 
'*  It  b  clear,  to  be  sure,  but  I  know  the 
color  of  the  sky  and  the  sea.  I  saw  it 
look  just  so  before  the  last  great  storm, 
when  I  brought  the  English  family  to 
land,  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
You  remember  it  ?" 

"  No  I  "  said  the  woman. 

*'  Well,  you  wiU  think  of  it  if  the 
weather  changes  before  night" 

"  Are  there  many  visitors  over  there 
inquired  the  hostess,  after  a  while« 

•*  They  are  just  commencing.  Hither- 
to we  have  had  hard  times.  We  have  to 
wait  longer  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
baths." 

**  The  spring  came  late.  Have  you 
earned  more  than  we  have  in  Capri?  " 

*'  Not  enough  to  furnish  maccaroni  to 
eat  twice  a  week,  if  I  depended  merely  on 
my  boat  Now  and  then  a  letter  to  carry 
to  Naples,  or  a  gentleman  to  row  out  on 
the  quay,  to  anele  a  little  —  that  is  all. 
But  you  know  that  my  uncle,  who  has  a 
great  orangegarden,  is  a  rich  man.  'To- 
nino,"  siud  he,  "so  long  as  I  live  you 
shall  not  suffer  want,  and  after  that,.  I 
shall  take  care  of  you.  So,  with  Gkd's 
help,  I  have  got  through  the  winter." 

"  Has  he  children,  your  uncle  ?  " 

''  No ;  he  was  never  married,  and  was 
long  abroad,  where  he  scraped  many  good 
piastres  toother.  Now  he  has  a  large 
fishery,  and  intends  to  put  me  over  the 
whole,  that  I  may  look  i^r  his  interesUj." 

"  You  are  a  made  man,  then,  Antoni- 
no." 

The  young  shipper  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. **  Eveiy  one  has  hb  burden  to  car- 
ry," said  he ;  and  he  sprang  up  again,  and 
looked  right  and  left  to  examine  the 
weather,  although  he  must  have  known 
that  there  was  only  one  weatherside. 

"  Let  me  bring  you  another  bottle. 
Your  xmcle  can  pay  for  it,"  said  the  host- 
ess. • 

"Not  another  glass,  for  you  have  a 
fiery  kind  of  wine,  here.  My  head  is  al- 
ready warm  enough." 

"  It  never  goes  into  the  blood.  You 
can  drink  as  much  as  you  will.  There  is 
my  husband  just  coming.  You  must  sit 
down  and  chat  a  while  with  him." 
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As  she  Bai4  this,,  the  stately  proprietor  of 
the  little  iDn  now  made  his  appearance,  com- 
ing down  the  hill,  his  net  hangir^  over  bis 
shoulders,  and  his  red  cap  on  nis  curly 
head.  He  had  been  to  the  city  to  carry 
fish -to  that  same  distinguished  lady  who 
was  preparing  a  dinner  for  the  little  pas- 
tor of  Sorrento.  As  he  caught  sight  of 
the  young  skipper,  he  waved  his  hand  cor- 
dially towards  him,  and  was  soon  seated 
by  his  side,  on  the  bench,  asking  ques- 
tions and  telling  stories.  His  wife  had 
just  brought  a  second  bottle  of  the  true, 
unadulterated  Capri,  when  the  crackling 
sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  pebbles  was 
beard  at  the  left,  and  Laurella  approach- 
ed. She  saluted  them  carelessly,  and 
stopped  irresolute. 

Antonino  sprang  up.  "I  must  go," 
said  he.  "  It  is  a  girl  from  Sorrento,  who 
came  over  early  to-day,  with  the  Signer 
Gurato,  and  must  go  back  to-night  to  her 
sick  mother." 

**  Well,  well  —  it  is  a  long  time  yet  to 
night,''  said  the  fisherman.  "She  will 
have  a  plenty  of  time  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine.  Halloa,  wife,  bring  another 
glass." 

*•  I  thank  you.  I  will  not  drink,"  said 
Laurella,  and  remained  standing  at  some 
distance. 

"  Pour  out  a  glass,  wife ;  pour  out  one. 
She  will  oblige  us." 

'*Let  her  be,"  said  the  young  man. 
'*  She  has  a  hard  heart ;  what  she  won't 
do,  she  won't,  and  all  the  saints  could  not 
persuade  her."  And  he  took  a  hasty 
farewell,  ran  down  to'  the  boat,  loosenod 
the  rope,  and  stood  waiting  for  the  girl. 
The  latter  looked  back  once  more,  nod- 
ding to  the  hostess,  and  then  walked  down 
with  lingering  steps,  to  the  boat.  She 
looked  about  on  all  sides,  as  if  she  expect- 
ed to  find  other  company.  But  the  strand 
was  vacant ;  the  fishermen  were  |sleep,  or 
sailing  out  into  the  gulf  with  angles  and 
nets,  —  a  few  women  and  children  sat  in 
their  doors,  sleeping  or  spinning,  and  the 
strangers  who  came  over  in  the  morning, 
waited  for  a  cooler  time  of  day  to  return. 
She  had  not  long  to  look  about  her,  for, 
before  she  was  aware,  Antonino  had  taken 
her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  like  a 
child  to  the  boat.      Then,  springing  in 


himself,  with  a  few  paddle   strokes,  ihej 
were  out  on  the  open  sea. 

Laurella  had  seated  herself  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat,  and  half  turned  her  back  to 
him,  so  that  he  saw  only  her  side  face 
Her  features  were  now  graver  than  com* 
mon.  The  black  hair  hung  heavily  down 
her  brown  cheek,  just  revewiling  the  trem- 
bling of  the  delicate  nostrils,  and  the 
mouth  was  firmly  closed. 

When  they  had  sat  for  a  long  time  mov- 
ing silently  over  the  sea,  Laurella  felt  a 
sun-beam,  and  taking  her  bread  from  the 
napkin  in  which  it  was  wrapped,  ^rew  it 
over  the  burns,  then  she  began  to  eat  the 
bread  which  she  had  brought  for  her  din- 
ner }  for  she  had  taken  nothing  in  GaprL 

Antonino  did  not  see  this  long.  Oat 
of  the  baskets  which  were  full  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  took  two  oranges. 

"  Here  is  something  to  eat  with  yoor 
bread,  Laurella.  Bon  t  think  that  I  kept 
them  for  you  They  rolled  out  of  the  bas- 
ket into  the  boat,  and  I  found  them  when 
I  brought  the  empty  basket  back." 

'*Eat  them  yourself.  My  bread  is 
enough." 

'*  They  are  refreshing  in  the  heat,  and 
you  have  walked  a  long  distance" 

'*  They  gave  me  a  glass  of  water.  That 
has  refreshed  me  sufficiently." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Antonino,  drop- 
ping the  oranges  into  the  basket  again. 

A  new  silence.  The  sea  was  smooth 
as  a  mirror,  and  scarcely  rippled  at  the 
keel.  Even  the  white  sea-birds,  which 
nestled  in  the  rocky  hollows  along  the 
shore,  dived  noiselessly  fcr  their  prey. 

*'  You  can  take  the  two  oranges  to  yonr 
mother,"  Antonino  commenced  again. 

*'  We  have  them  at  home  and  when 
those  are  gone  I  can  buy  more." 

'*  But  take  them  to  her  with  my  com 
pliments." 

**  She  is  not  acquainted  with  you  " 

'*  Then  you  can  tell  her  who  I  am." 

**  I  am  not  acquainted  with  you." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had 
denied  his  acquaintance.  A  year  before, 
when  the  artist  had  just  arrived  in  Sorren- 
to, it  happened  one  holiday  that  Antonino » 
with  other  young  men  of  die  place,  was  en- 
gaged in  some  sports  on  an  open  common 
near  the  principal  street  of  the  city.   There 
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the  artist  first  met  Lanrella,  who,  without 
observing  him,  was  passing  by,  carrying  a 
waterjar  upon  her  head.  The  Neapolitan, 
struck  with  her  appearance,  stopped  and 
looked  atter  her,  although  he  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  course,  and  by  going  two 
steps  further  would  have  been  out  of  the 
way.  An  unceremonious  ball  which  came 
bouncing  against  his  shin,  reminded  him 
thai  there  was  not  the  place  for  reveri'.. 
He  looked  around  as  if  he  expected  an 
apology.  But  the  young  skipper  who 
had  thrown  the  ball  stood,  so  silent  and 
sullen,  among  his  friends,  that  the  young 
artist  thought  it  advisable  to  move  away 
without  exchanging  words.  The  transac- 
tion had  been  talked  of  at  the  time,  and 
was  spoken  of  again  when  the  artist  open- 
ly wooed  Laurella. 

•'  Do  you  know  that  rude,  uncivil  fel- 
low ?  '*  inquired  the  fertist. 

"  No ;  I  do  not,"  Laurella  replied. 
Tet  she  knew  him  well. 

And  now  they  sat  in  the  boat  like  the 
bitterest  foes,  the  hearts  of  both  beating 
with  strange  violence. .  The  usually  pleas- 
ant face  of  Antonino  was  flushed  and  red ; 
his  oars  struck  the  waves  until  they  foam- 
ed and  dashed  over  the  boat^  his  lips  trem- 
bling and  muttering.  Laurella  pretended 
not  to  observe  it,  but  assuming  tne  utmost 
sang  fraid,  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  let  the  water  ripple  through  her 
fingers.  Then  she  took  the  napkin  from 
her  head,  and  arranged  her  hair,  as  if  she 
had  Ijeen  quite  alone  in  the  boat.  But 
her  eye-brows  were  knit,  and  she  held  her 
wet  bands  against  her  burning  cheeks  to 
cool  them. 

s.  They  were  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf, 
and  far  and  near  not  a  sail  was  to  be  seen. 
The  island  lay  &r  behind  them,  the  coast 
of  the  distant  mainland  shimmered  faintly 
in  the  sunshine,  and  not  even  a  sea-guIFs 
wing  broke  the  deep  solitude.  Antonino 
looked  around  him.  A  thought  seemed  to 
strike  him.  The  red  faded  from  his 
cheeks  and  he  dropped  the  oars.  The 
boat  veered,  and  involuntarily  Laurella 
turned  and  looked  at  him,  her  eye  watch- 
ful but  fearless. 

"  I  must  put  an  end  to  this,"  exclaim- 
ed the  young  man.  "  It  has  continued 
already  too  long,  and  I  wonder  that  I  am  J 


not  already  mad.  Tou  don't  know  me, 
you  say?  Have  you  not  seen  me  long 
enough,  going  by  you  like  a  lunatic,  with 
my  heart  full  of  what  you  would  not  allow 
me  to  tell  you  ?  you  making  your  saucy 
mouth  and  turning  your  back  towards 
me  ?  " 

•'  What  had  I  to  say  to  you?  '*  said  she 
curtly.  **I  have  seen  well  enough  that 
you  wished  to  entangle  me.  But  I  was 
determined  not  to  make  myself  common 
talk  and  a  laughingstock  ;  for  I  will  not 
take  you  for  a  husband — you  nor  any  one 
else.'' 

**No  one  else?  You  will  not  always 
say  that.  What  if  you  did  send  away  the 
artist?  Pah!  you  were  only  a  child, 
then.  You  will  feel  lonely  some  day,  and 
then,  fool  as  you  are,  you  will  take  the 
first  one  that  offers." 

*'  You  don't  know  what  I  shall  do.  I 
may  alter  my  mind;  but  what  is  it  to 
you?" 

*•  What  is  it  to  me  ?  ''  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  springing  up  from  the  oar- 
bench  so  suddenly  as  to  rock  the  boat. 
*•  What  is  it  to  me  ?  And  can  yon  ask 
me  that,  after  you  know  how  i^  is  with 
me?  If  I  must  miserably  perish,  better 
die  with  yon  than  alone." 

**  Have  I  ever  made  any  promiFes  to 
you?  Is  it  my  fault  if  your  brain  is 
turned?     What  right  have  you  over  me?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  put  down  iti  bkck  and 
white;  no  lawyer  has  rendered  it  into 
Latin  and  sealed  it  with  his  seal ;  but  I 
know  so  much,  that  I  have  as  much  right 
to  you,  as  I  have  to  enter  heaven  if  I  am 
a  Christian  man.  Do  you  think  I  can 
look  on  and  see  you  going  into  church 
with  another  man,  whUe  all  the  girls  that 
pass  me  shrug  their  shoulders  ?  Shall  I 
subject  mysetf  to  insults  like  thb  ?  " 

"  Do  as  you  please.  I  shall  give  my- 
self no  uneasiness  about  your  threats.  I 
will  do  as  I  please,  also.'^ 

**  You  will  not  say  that  long,"  said  An- 
tonino, trembling  from  head  to  foot.  I 
am  too  much  of  a  man  to  nermlt  my  life 
to  be  made  miserable  any  longer  by  such 
an  insolent  girl  as  you.  Do  you  know 
that  you  are  here  in  my  power,  and  must 
do  as /will?" 

Aislight  tremor  shook  the  girl,  but  she 
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flashed  her  great  eyes  on  him.     **  Kill  me 
if  yoa  dare  do  it,'*  said  she  quietly. 

**  One  must  do  nothing  by  the  halyes/' 
said  he,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice.  "  There 
is  room  enough  fiMr  ns  both  in  the  sea.  I 
eannot  help  you,  child,"  and  his  voice 
took  a  soft,  pitiful  tone,  as  if  in  a  dream. 
**  But  we  must  go  down,  both  of  us  to- 
gether, and  now !  "■  and  he  clasped  her 
suddenly  in  both  arms.  But  in  an  in- 
stant he  snatched  his  right  hand  back,  the 
blood  spouting  from  a  wound.  She  had 
violently  bitten  him. 

*•  Must  I  do  as  you  will  t  "  and  with  a 
quick  movement  she  extricated  herself 
m>m  his  arms.  *'  Let  us  see  whether  I 
am  in  your  power  I  "  and  she  sprang  sud- 
denly over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  van- 
i^ed  in  die  deep.  She  rose  quickly  to 
the  surface,  her  dress  clinging  closely  to 
her  limbs,  and  her  hair  loosened  by  the 
waves,  hanging  heavily  down  her  shoul- 
ders. With  a  vigorous  motion  of  the 
arms,  without  uttering  a  sound,  she  swam 
strongly  and  promptly  away  from  the  boat, 
and  towards  the  coast.  Sudden  terror 
seemed  to  have  palsied  the  senses  of  the 
young  man.  He  stood  bent  over  the  boat, 
staring  straight  after  her,  as  if  a  mbracle 
were  being  performed  before  his  eyes. 
Then,  suddenly  shaking  himself,  he  seized 
the  oars  and  sent  the  boat  rapidly  after 
her,  while  the  bottom  of  the  little  vessel  was 
becoming  drenched  with  blood. 

In  a  minute  he  was  at  her  nde  —  rap- 
idly she  swam. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  holy  Marie,"  he 
cried,  "  Gome  into  the  boat  I  have  been 
a  madman.  God  knows  I  was  bereft  of 
my  reason.  It  seemed  as  if  lightning  had 
penetrated  my  brain,  and  I  knew  not 
what  I  said  or  did.  You  need  not  forgive 
me,  Laurella;  only  save  your  life  and 
come  into  the  boat. 

She  swam  on  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
him. 

"You  can  never  reach  the  land.  It  is 
yet  fiilly  two  miles  away.  Think  of  your 
mother.  If  any  misfbrtune  should  happen 
to  you  she  would  die  of  terror." 

With  one  look  she  measured  the  dis- 
tance to  the  coast.  Then  without  a  word 
of  reply  she  swam  to  the  ade  of  the  boat, 
and  took  hold  of  it  with  her  hands.     He 


rose  to  help  her ;  his  jacket,  which  lay 
upon  the  seat,  slid  into  the  sea,  at  she 
careened  the  boat.  With  a  light  spring 
she  vaulted  in,  and  quietly  regained  her 
former  seat,  while  Antonino  seeing  her 
safe  once  more,  took  up  the  oars  and  re- 
sumed his  voyage.  Laurella  coolly  spread 
out  her  dripping  skirts  to  dry,  and  wrung 
the  water  from  her  curls.  As  she  did  so, 
she  glanced  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
remarked  the  blood.  She  cast  a  hasty 
look  at  the  hand  which,  as  if  it  had  been 
un wounded,  grasped  the  oar. 

'*  There  I  *'  said  she,  reaching  him  her 
napkin. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  rowed  on. 
She  rose  at  last,  and  stepping  to  him, 
bound  up  the  deep  wound  with  her  nap- 
kin. 

*•  Give  me  ihe  oar." 

Antonino  resisted,  but  with  a  quiet  de- 
terminstion,  which  conquered  him,  she 
took  the  oar  from  the  wounded  hand  and 
sat  do¥m  opposite  to  him.  Seeming  not 
to  see  him,  she  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  on 
the  oar,  which  was  stained  with  blood,  and 
with  powerful  strokes  sent  the  little  boat 
rapidly  onward.  They  were  both  pale  and 
silent.  As- they  drew  near  the  shore,  they 
met  several  fishermen,  who  were  just 
throwing  out  their  nets  for  the  night 
They  called  to  Antonino  and  sfJuted  Lau- 
rella. Neither  took  notice  or  answered  a 
word. 

The  sun  still  stood  high  over  Procida, 
v^en  they  reached  the  pier.  Laurella 
shook  her  dress,  which  was  now  almost  en- 
tirely dry,  and  sprang  ashore.  The  old 
spinning  woman,  who  had  watched  her 
starting  in  the  morning,  stood  again  upon 
the  roof. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  hand, 
'Tonino  ?  "  she  called  down.  '*  Jesus, 
the  boat  is  swimming  in  blood  I  " 

"  It  is  nothing,  Gommare,"  answered 
the  young  man.  '*  I  tore  it  on  a  nail,  be- 
fore 1  saw  it.  It  will  be  well  to-morrow. 
The  confounded  blood  has  stained  my 
hand  which  looks  worse  than  it  is." 

"I  will  come  down  and  put  on  some 
herbs,  Comparello.  Wait ;  TU  be  there  in  a 
minute." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,  Commare. 
It  b  all  done  up  nicely,  now,  and  by  to- 
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morrow  I  shall  hare  Ibrirotten  all  about 

it."  *^ 

"  Addio ! "  said  Lanrella,  and  toined 
into  tiie  path  that  led  up  the  cliff.) 

•*  Good  night  I"  replied  the  young 
man,  without  looking  at  W.  Then  carry- 
ing the  rignn^  of  the  skiff  and  the  basket 
into  the  a^,  he  ran  up  the  little  stone 
steps  to  his  oottage. 

He  was  alone  in  his  two  chambers, 
through  whieh  he  walked  steadily  up  and 
down.  Through  the  open  window  which 
was  closed  only  with  wooden  blinds,  the 
balmy  air,  floating  over  the  gulf,  came  re- 
freshingly in,  soothing  the  loneliness  of 
the  hour.  There  was  a  little  image  of  the 
Mother  of  QoA,  on  a  niche  by  the  window, 
whose  head  was  crowned  by  a  wreath  of 
eilyer  paper,  which  encircled  it  like  a  glo- 
17.  He  gaied  at  it  with  a  long  and  sad 
gaie,  yet  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  pray  to 
It  For  what  should  he  ask,  when  he  had 
no  longer  anything  to  hope  for  ? 

The  day  appeared  to  stand  still.  He 
longed  for  darkness,  for  he  was  weary,  and 
the  loss  of  blood  had  exhausted  him  more 
t^an  he  would  confess  even  to  himself. 
He  felt  a  yiolont,  stinging  pain  in  his 
hand,  and  sitting  down  upon  a  stool,  he 
•  loosened  the  bandage.  The  bk>od,  whidi 
the  compress  had  staundied,  spoated  forth 
again  and  the  hand  about  the  wound  was 
much  swollen.  He  washed  it  carefully, 
and  coole  1  it  for  a  long  time.  When  he 
examined  it  again,  he  clearly  distinguiih- 
ed  the  prints  of  Lanrella's  teeth. 

''  She  was  right,"  said  be ;  "I  was  a 
beast,  and  deserved  nothmg  better.  In 
the  morning  I  will  send  her  we  napkin  by 
ibr    she   shaM  never   see    me 


again 

He  washed  the  napkin  and  spread  it  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  then  careftilly  bound  up 
his  hand  again,  tying  it  with  bis  left  hand 
and  his  teeth.  This  done  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  bed  and  closed  his  eyes, 
homng  to  fall  asleep.  * 

The  brifffat,  dear  moon,  together  with 
the  pahi  m  his  hand  awoke  him  from  a 
semi-slumber.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  to 
allay  the  heavy  throbbing  of  his  blood  hi 
cold  water^  when  he  heaid  a  low  knocking 
at  the  door. 


*'  Who  is  here  ?  "  said  he,  opening  the 
door,  and  Laurella  stood  before  him. 

Without  a  question,  she  stepped  in. 
She  threw  off  the  handkerchief  which  she 
had  worn  on  her  head,  and  placing  a  bas- 
ket upon  the  table,  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  You  have  come  for  your  napkin," 
said  Antonino.  *'  You  might  have  spared 
jpurself  that  trouble,  for  to-morrow  morn- 
ing early  I  should  have  sent4t  by  Giusep- 
pe." 

"  It  is  not  for  the  napkin,"  she  hastily 
replied.  '*  I  have  been  up  the  mountain  to 
gather  some  herbs,  which  are  good  to  heal 
wounds,"  and  she  lifted  the  cover  of  the 
basket 

"  Too  much  trouble  I "  said  he,  in  a 
subdued  voice.  "  Too  much  trouble.  It 
is  already  better,  much  better ;  and  if  it 
were  worse,  it  would  be  only  what  I  have 
deserved.  What  are  you  here  for  at  this 
time  ?  If  any  one  i^ould  have  followed 
you  I  you  know  bow  they  gossip,  though 
you  do  not  know  what  they  say  " 

•*  I  care  nothing  for  them  I "  said  die, 
violently.  **  But  I  want  to  see  the  hand 
and  put  on  the  leaves,  for  with  the  left 
hand  you  never  could  do  it" 

••  I  tell  you  that  it  is  unnecessary." 

''Let  me  see  it,  that  1  may  believe 
you. 

She  took  his  hand,  he  eould  net  prevent 
H,  Mid  took  off  the  bandages.  **  Jesu 
Marie  I  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she.  saw  how 
frightfully  it  was  swollen. 

"  It  IS  only  •  trifle,"  sand  he^"  It  will 
be  gone  by  to-morrow  night." 

She  shook  her  head.  *'  You  cannot  go 
on  the  eulf  again  for  a  week." 

**  I  think  I  can  by  the  dav  after  to-mor- 
row.    What  does  it  signify  ?  " 

The  ygoDg  girl  brought  a  basin  and 
washed  the  wound  anew,  an  operation 
which  hepermitted  wiUi  the  docility  of  a 
child.  Then  she  laid  on  the  fresh  green 
leaves,  to  allay  Uie  inflammatton,  and 
bound  it  up  with  strips  of  linen  which  she 
had  brought  with  her. 

When  it  was  done,  "  I  thank  you  I  " 
said  he.  "  And  hear  me;  if  you  would 
do  me  a  pleasnre,  forgive  me  the  madnesR 
which  seized  me  to-day,  and  forget  every- 
thing I  said  and  did.  I  do  not  know,  my- 
salf,  bow  it  hafqiened.    You  had  never 
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given  me  the  least  encoaragement ;  in- 
deed you  had  not.  And  you  shall  never 
hear  anything  from  me  again  to  offend 
you." 

•*  I  have  to  heg  your  pardon,"  she  in- 
terrupted ;  ^*  I  ought  to  have  treated  you 
differently,  and  not  have  provoked  you  by 
my  stupid  manner.  And  as  for  the 
uround — **  ^  ^ 

'*  It  was  necessary, "and  high  time  that 
I  was  brought  to  my  senses.  And  as  I 
said,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Don*t 
speak  of  forgiveness.  You  have  been 
generous  to  "me,  and  I  thank  you.  And 
now  go  home  and  sleep {  and  there — there 
is  your  napkin,  that  you  can  take  with 
you." 

He  reached  it  to  her,  but  she  did  not 
move,  and  appeared  to  be  sustaining  some 
inward  struggle.  At  laet — ''You  lost  a 
jacket  for  my  sake,  and  I  know  that  the 
money  for  the  oranges  was  in  it  It  first 
occurred  to  me  on  my  way  here.  I  can- 
not replace  it,  for  we  do  not  possess  so 
much,  and  if  we  did  it  would  belong  to 
my  mother.  But  here  is  a  silver  cross 
that  the  artist  lay  upon  the  table  the  last 
time  he^  was  here.  I  have  not  looked  at 
it  since  then,  and  I  will  not  keep  it  any 
longer  in  my  box.  If  you  will  sell  it  — 
it  is  worth  a  few  piastres,  my  mother  once 
told  me  —  it  would  nearly  make  up  for 
your  loss,  and  what  was  lacking,  I  could 
earn  by  spinning  nights,  while  my  mother 
was  asleep." 

*'  I  will  take  nothing,"  said  he,  crustily, 
pushing  back  the  shining  cross,  which  she 
had  laid  upon  the  table. 

•*  You  must  take  it,"  said  she.  "  Who 
knows  how  long  you  will  be  unable  to  earn 
anything  with  this  hand.  There  it  lies, 
and  I  will  never  put  my  eyes  on  it  again." 

'*  Then  throw  it  into  the  sea," 

''It  is  no  present  that  I  make  you  I  It 
is  no  more  than  your  just  right,  and  what 
belongs  to  you." 

*'  Right!  I  have  no  right  to  anything 
from  you.  If  you  should  meet  me  hereat- 
ter,  do  me  the  pleasure  not  to  look  at  me, 
that  I  may  not  think  that  you  wish  to  re- 
mind me  of  what  I  have  been  guilty. 
And  now,  good  night — and  let  it  be  the 
last" 

He  laid  the  napkin  and  the  croiw  in  her 


basket  and  shut  down  the  lid.  When  he 
looked  in  her  face  he  was  shocked.  Great 
heavy  drops  were  trickling  down  her 
cheeks,  and  she  gave  them  free  course. 

*^  Marie  santissima  I  are  you  ill  ?  Yoa 
tremble  from  head  to  foot." 

''It  is  nothing.  I  will  go  home !  " 
and  she  turned  to  the  door.  I3ut  weeping 
overcame  her,  and  leaning  her  head 
against  the  door-post,  she  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  But  before  he  could 
approach  her  to  hold  her  back,  £he  sud- 
denly turned  and  threw  herself  upon  hia 
neck.  "  I  cannot  bear  it !  "  she  exclaim- 
ed, clinging  to  him  as  a  dying  wretch 
clings  to  life.  *'  I  cannot  hear  you  say 
such  gentle  things,  and  bid  me  go  from 
you  with  all  the  guilt  upon  my  conscience. 
Strike  me,  spurn  me  with  your  foot,  curse 
me— or,  if  it  is  true  that  you  love  me  stiU, 
after  all  the  wicked  things  I  have  said  and 
done  —  then,  take  me,  and  keep  me,  and 
do  with  me  as  you  will.  But  do  not  send 
me  away  from  you  !  "  A  fresh  burst  of 
sobbing  interrupted  her. 

He  held  her  awhile  speechless,  in  his 
arms.  •*  Do  I  love  you  still?"  he  at 
last  exclaimed.  "  Holy  Mother  !  Do  you 
think  all  my  heart's  blood  drained  out  of 
this,  little  wound  ?  Don't  you  feel  how  it 
is  hammering  in  my  breast,  trying  to  get  • 
out  to  you  ?  If  you  only  say  it  to  de- 
ceive me,  or  out  of  pity,  go  away  and  I 
will  try  and  forget  it  You  should  not 
think  yourself  to  blame  toward  me,  be- 
cause you  know  that  I  have  injured  you." 

"  No !  "  said  she  firmly,  lookiog  up 
from  his  shoulder,  and  fixing*  her  moist 
eyes  on  his — "I  love  you.  I  toll  you 
now  what  I  have  long  felt  but  feared  to  ac- 
knowledge. Now,  I  cannot  hold  out  any 
longer,  not  to  look  at  you  when  you  are 
passing  me  in  the  street  Now,  I  will  kiss 
you,  too,  that  you  may  be  able  to  say 
when  you  are  in  doubt :  '  she  has  kissed 
me,  and  Laurella  will  kiss  no  man  but  him 
who  is  to  be  her  husband.'  " 

*She  kissed  him  again  and  again,  and 
then  withdrawing  from  his  arms,  ••  Good 
night,  dearest,"  said  she ;  "go  to  sleep, 
now,  and  cure  your  hand,  and  don't  go 
with  me  for  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  one. 
Good  night"  And  opening  the  door  she 
vanished  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall.     Bat 
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Antoniao  sat  long  bj  the  window,  gazing 
out  upon  the  sea,  over  which  all  the  stars 
seemed  to  tremble. 

When  the  little  Padre  Curato  next  day 
left  the  oonfessional,  in  which  Laarella  had 
long  knelt,  he  smiled  to  himself.  "  Who 
would  have  thoaght,''  said  he,  "  that  God 
would  so  soon  have  had  mercy  on  this  won- 
derful heart  1  And  I  haye  been  reproach- 
ing myself  that  I  did  not  more  severely 
chide  the  demon  of  self-wilL  But  our 
eyes  are  short-sighted  for  the  ways  of 
Heaven.  Now  may  the  Lord  bless  her, 
and  enable  me  to  live  until  Laurella's 
oldest  boy  rows  me  over  the  gulf  instead 
of  his  &ther  I  He  I  he  I  he  I  La  Rabbi- 
ata!" 


THE  BURIAL. 

BT    BRT.  G.  T.    rLANDBBS. 

Oh!  earth,  reoeive  my  cherished  joy 

Within  thy  pulseless  breast; 
I  yield  him  to  a  dreamless  sleep, 

Upon  thy  couch  of  rest; 
But  fold  my  heart  within  a  shroud. 

And  lay  it  down  beside. 
And  let  it  sleep  its  dreamless  sleep. 

With  the  little  boy  that  died. 

My  heart  is  broke  and  withered  now, 

*Tis  well  that  it  should  cease; 
Oh !  Father,  bid  its  currents  flow 

Unto  the  land  of  Peace. 
The  flower  (  cherished  in  my  pride, 

Lies  'reft  of  all  its  bloom. 
The  broken  stem  and  withered  leaf 

I  lay  within  the  tomb. 

Room  for  the  little  boy,  kind  friends! 

Boom  'mong  the  cherished  dead! 
Room  near  your  side,  my  choicest  friends! 

Now  in  your  silent  l}ed. 
He  loved  you  with  that  little  heaft. 

Now  pulseless,  still  and  cold; 
Your  loves  now  minzle  in  the  skies — 

So  mingle  mould  with  mould! 

Oh!  living  friends,  protect  this  spot. 

And  ^uard  it  >ear  by  year. 
And  twine  the  sweet  spring  roses  round. 

Until  the  leaf  is  sere; 
And  distant  though  my  home  may  be, 

Tliough  seas  between  us  roll.  ^ 

Afiection  shall  embalm  this  spot — 

This  Mecca  of  my  soul! 


The  essential  life  of  heaven  first  breaks 
upon  us  when  we  rise  from  sense  and  sin, 
and  go  forth  with  transcendent  vision  and 
unworldly  aims. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

NO.  in. 

Is  the  Butnre  Iiife  immediate,  and  sIl^H  we 
know  and  love  those  whom  we  know  and 
love  here  f 

BT    aaV.'A.     G.    LAUBia. 

In  our  first  Elssay  on  this  topic,  we  en- 
deavored to  show  that,  to  the  longings 
after  immortality  which  are  felt  by  men 
almost  universally,  Qod  has  granted  a  gen- 
eral answer  in  the  well-authenticated  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ;  an  answer 
which  was  meant  to  be,  and  which  ought 
to  be  sufficient  and  satisfactory,  in  regard 
to  the  certainty  of  the  truth  that  we  shall 
live  again  hereafter,  and  live  in  Christ 
ani  with  Christ  forever. 

In  the  second  £ssay,  from  the  same 
safe  Scripture,  we  attempted  to  indicate 
the  general  character  of  that  life.  And  in 
the  first  place,  asserting  its  universality, 
as  we  were  warranted  to  do  by  such  texts 
as,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  unto 
me/'  And  that  other  passage  in  Luke  zz. 
35y  which  assures  us  that  all  the  subjects 
of  the  resurrection  shall  die  no  more,  but 
be  equal  to  the  angels,  and  through  the 
purifying  agencies  of  th|it  great  change, 
shall  become  the  children  of  GUkI,  being 
the  children  of  the  resurrection  ;  we  show- 
ed in  the  second  place,  that  holiness  and 
joy  were  the  characteristics  of  that  heaven- 
ly life  ;  that,  chary  as  the  Scriptures  are, 
of  any  descriptive  detail  of  its  occupations 
and  enjoyments,  they  hint  of  its  splendors 
by  the  word  *'  glory,"  which  almost  solely 
they  consecrate  to  it,  and  to  thoughts  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  that  by  the  mention 
of  music,  —  "the  harpers  harping  with 
their  harps  "  —  they  suggest  to  us  its  de- 
lights. Whore  glory  and  harmony  are, 
there  are,  there  must  be,  holiness  and  joy. 
And  these  two  words,  and  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  they  excite,  are  conjured  up 
and  comprised  in  the  word  •'  heaven." 
That  is  the  word  we  apply  to  the  future 
state  of  being  which  awaits  us.  And  in 
that  word,  we  comprehend  all  holiness  and 
all  felicity,  and  are  justified  in  doing ^so 
by  the  glimpses  which  the  Scriptures  lend 
us  of  the  realm  it  designates.  We  have 
then,  up  to  this  point,  ascertained  from  the 
sure  oraoles  of  Qod,  that  we  shall  live 
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bereafter  with  Christ,  cleansed  from  sin, 
delivered  from  sorrow,  and  past  all  fear  of 
death  forever ;  that  all  shall  so  live  ;  and 
that  th€  general  character  of  that  lilb  dhall 
be  one  ofboliness  undefiled  and  uadefila- 
ble,  and  of  unmingled  beatitude. 

As  we  said  in  our  last,  this  does  surely 
seem  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
desire,  and  the  most  restless  ouriositj. 
Still  there  are  questions  rising  at  times  in 
idl  our  minds,  the  repHes  to  some  of  which 
are  perhaps  included  in  the  Scriptural  de- 
clarations already  cited,  yet  not  distinctly 
specified,  and  others  whose  answers,  if 
TouchsaiM  at  all  in  Revelation,  are  to  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

The  time  when  we  i^all  assume  the  im- 
mortal life,  whether  immediately  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death,  or  at  some  future,  general 
resurrection  y  the  moral  condition  in  which 
each  shall  rise,  whether  it  will  be  one  of 
immediate  and  perfect  blessedness,  or  one 
of  deliberate,  or  of  rapid  transition  from 
the  frailty  in  which  we  leave  the  ea^h,  to 
the  perfection  which  shall  promote  us  to 
the  highest  heaven ;  and,  of  greater  mo- 
ment still,  whether  the  affections  which 
ha\*e  so  blessed  our  earthly  being,  will  in- 
stantly recognize  and  fasten  there,  on 
those  they  cherished  in  this  world  ;  these 
are  some,  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  frequent  of  the  inquiries  which  a ' 
glance  towards  the  future,  provokes  in  the 
thoughts  of  most  ef  us.  To  attempt  the 
whole  ground  covered  by  the  three,  in  a 
single  Essay,  were  a  vain  Hidcavor.  Let 
us  try  to  ascertain  bow  the  New  Testa- 
ment treats  the  two  which  touch  us  most 
closely,  the  firat  and  die  last. 

The  first  has  regard  to  the  period  at 
which  we  ^all  enter  upon  the  conscious 
existence  of  eternity.  Wise  and  ffood 
men  in  all  branches  of  the  Church  have 
held  different  views  on  this  point;  and 
even  in  our  own  communion,  veir  dissim- 
ilar opinions  are  entertained.  We  shall 
not,  therefore,  presume  to  dogmatize,  nei- 
ther shall  we  call  any  man  Master,  but  we 
shall  attempt  to  interpret  for  ourselves 
^at  Christ  and  his  inspiring  Spirit  say. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  remark,  that  the 
fact  that  all  agree  in  this,  as  a  deariy  re- 
vealed certainty — ^that  we  are  to  live  here- 
after, and  live  bolily  and  happily,   and 


that  only  as  regards  the  time  when  tiiail 
life  shall  begin,  and  the  individual,  moral 
(5bndition  in  which  it  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
each  of  us,  is  there  any  conflict,  is  a  sure 
proof  that  the  Scriptures  are  full  and  con- 
clusive in  their  proclamation  of  our  imroor^ 
tality,  and  is  also  an  indication,  1  ^link, 
that  if  they  are  less  decinve  on  die  subor- 
dinate questions,  so  much  so,  as  to  permit 
their  most  diligent  students  to  read  Ihem 
differently,  it  is  because  these  qnestioBB 
are  subordinate.  The  great  truth  of  such 
vital  moment  to  our  peace,  once  broadly 
unfolded,  not  without  design,  perhaps,  is 
it  that  the  minor  considerations  whioh  are 
attached  to  it,  gleam  out  less  distinctly 
from  the  golden  mists  which  obscure  even 
to  the  earnest  eye  of  the  believer,  the  re* 
alities  of  eternity.  EUd  Ood  deemed  a 
clear  disclosure  of  them  essential  to  our 
well-being,  he  would  so  have  revealed 
them,  as  to  unite  the  convictions  of  all  be- 
lieving hearts  on  ^m,  as  firmly  as  they 
a  e  now  at  one  on  the  resuri-ection  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  consequent  certainty  of  our 
immortality. 

When,  immediately  after  death,  or  at 
some  future  date  in  a  general  resurrection, 
shall  we  enter  upon  the  life  immortal  I 
All  of  us,  I  suppose,  are  aware  that  among 
the  theories  on  this  point,  dierished  by 
leading  names  in  our  own  communion, 
that  of  Father  Balfour  interpreted  the 
Scripture  as  teachmg,  that  man,  mortal  in 
this  state  of  being,  at  death  yields  into  the 
hand  of  God  the  all  of  life  which,  up  to 
that  moment  he  possessed,  and  that  at  the 
resurrection,  and  not  till  then,  he  beoomes 
an  immortal  spirit  In  this  view.  Father 
Balfour  was  not  a!orie.  Luther  and  oth- 
er eminent  men  have  held  it  also.  And 
up  to  this  point,  we  know  not  that  we 
would  essay  to  dispute  it.  "The  first 
man,  Adam,"  saysBt.  Paul,  "was  made 
a  living  soul," — **  a  living  animal,"  The 
improved  version  reads,  —  "  the  last  Ad- 
am," (i.  e.  Christ,)  «•  a  quickening  spir- 
it." Upon  the  theoiy  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, the  apostle  is  assumed  to  mean,  as 
perhaps  he  does,  that  Adam,  who  is  here 
the  type  of  all  his  children,  was  made  fm\j 
a  mortal  beinff,  a  being  whose  life  was 
limited  by  deaUi,  but  yet  superior  to  tbo 
beasts  that  perish,  since  capuJe  of  reoeiv- 
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Inf^  immortality,  of  **  putting  on  ineorrafh 
tion,*'  of  •'  being  clothed  npon  with  tne 
hbu9b  from  heaven.**  Christ,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  18  delated  to  be  aqaickeningy  or 
life-giving  spirit,  in  whom  we  are  to  be 
made  alive  after  we  die  in  Adam.  Now 
there  are  many  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  raem  to  speak  strongly  for 
this  view.  And  between  it,  and  what  is, 
we  suppose,  the  commoner  notion,  that  we 
have  in  ns  here,  covered  and  enclosed 
wHhm  this  inortal  being,  an  innate  immoi^ 
tality  which  death  releases  and  Christ  ex- 
alts to  heaven,  there  is,  we  think,  a  dis- 
tinction, doubtless,  but  a  very  unimpoi^ 
tant  difference.  For  what  matters  it 
whether  we  be  mlM  mortal  or  immortal  in 
this  world,  if  after  death  we  shall  be  im- 
mortal, as  both  theories,  though  in  differ- 
ent terms,  contend  that  we  shall ;  the  one 
predicating  that  we  shall  then  become,  the 
other,  that  we  shall  continue  to  bo  immor> 
tal. 

But  the  view  we  are  considering,  con- 
tains a  featute  of  more  tangible  interest^ 
which  touches  the  apprehensions  of  our 
spirits  more  nearly,  and  from  which  they 
recoil  This,  to  be  sure,  is  no  proof  of 
the  unsoundness  of  the  tenet  of  which  we 
are  to  speak,  but  it  surely  is  a  reason  why 
we  should  examine  it  carefully  ere  we  re- 
ceive it  I  let  me  in  fairness  add,  ere  we 
reject  it  A  thorough  examinatwn  of  it, 
is  of  course  impracticable,  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  single  effbrt :  yet  thafis  all  the  time 
we  can  at  present  devote  to  it  But  if  by 
the  glance  we  turn  upon  it  now,  you  can 
be  prompted  to  pursue  the  subject  for 
yourselves,  we  shall  have  achieved  all  we 
can  reasimably  desire. 

Ooupl  d  then  with  the  statement  that 
we  are  only  mortal  here,  and  that  at  death 
this  mortal  being  dies,  is  the  farther 
tiiought  that  we  receive  our  new  and  im- 
mortal life,  only  at  some  future  period,  at 
a  shnultaneous  and  universal  resurrection. 
Now  we  will  not  press  here,  what  may 
seem  to  some  the  very  natural  inquiir.— 
**  if  mor  al,  and  only  mortal,  and  at  death 
all  that  is  mortal  die,  where  are  we,  and 
what  are  we.  in  the  interval  between  onr 
dMBoldtion  and  our  renovated  existence  ? 
Arc  not  we  extinct  f  What  then  remains 
lo^  receive  immortality,  when  the  day  of 

24 


its  bestowmettt  arrives  "  ?  We  will  not 
pufih  this  query,  for  the  advocates  of  the 
theory  insist,  we  believe,  that  death  is  not 
entire  extinction,  that  somewhere  and 
someho  «  ire  still  are,  though  they  do  not 
profess  to  comprehend  Qod's  dealings  with 
us  in  the  invisible  in  erval  between  this 
known  world,  and  yon  expected  heaven. 
They  but  fo1k)w  the  Scripture,  they  say, 
and  leave  us  where  that  leaves  us-,  fshred 
of  our  mortal  lives,  at  death,  and  find  us 
again,  where  that  again  discloses  us,  equip- 
ped wi  h  lives  immortal,  on  the  resurreo* 
tion  miming  in  heaven* 

Like  them  let  us  appeal  to  that  Scrip- 
ture, to  see  if  it  casts  no  light  on  this  in- 
termediate state,  —  a  light  to  us  so  full  as 
to  swallow  up  the  darkness  of  any  interme- 
diate state  in  the  splendor  of  an  immedii^ 
and  final  heaven. 

We  decline  to  take  the  seeming  advan- 
tage fomished  to  our  opinion  of  an  instant 
transition  from  the  mortal  to  the  immortal 
life,  by  the  vision  of  Moses  and  Elias  on 
the  mount,  because,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  the  vision  was  real,  and  not  the 
spectacle  of  a  trance,  the  fact  that  Moses 
and  Elijah  appeared  in  glory,  does  not 
conclusively  announce  that  they  came  from 
heaven  ;  though  that  certainly  is  the  natn« 
ral  inference.  They  may  have  been  re- 
suscitated from  hades  for  the  occasion. 

We  are  tokl  in  the  7th  of  Acts,  that  the 

Srotomartyr  Stephen,  at  the  close  of  his 
isoourse,  "  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw 
the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  said,  '*  Behold, 
I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
Han  standing  on  tne  right  hand  of  God ; 
and  thoy  stoned  him,  calling  upon  God, 
and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spir- 
**^"      Receive  it   into  an    intervenmg 


it? 


state  of  unconscious  bemg,  or  into  the 
heaven  in  which  his  dying  eyes  beheld  his 
Saviour,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father? 
Which?  Now  combine^  with  this  gaze  of 
Stephen  into  the  heaven  opened  for  him, 
the  promise  of  Jesus  to  his  apostles,  just 
before  his  death,  — ••  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions,  if  it  were  not  so, 
T  would  have  told  you ;  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  forjfOtf."  And  with  this,  conn'v^t  Mt 
still  later  prayer  in  their  behalf:—*^  Sutlh 
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er,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast 
given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that 
tiiey  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou 
hast  given  me.''  Now  reflect  whether  thos 
apo.vtle8t  Peter,  and  John,  and  Thomas, 
and  the  rest,  who  had  received  that  prom- 
ise and  heard  this  prayer,  would  not,  when 
death  seemed  near  to  them,  remember 
Christ's  words,  and  remember  Stephen's 
vision,  and  in  the  vision,  beholding  the 
fulfilment  of  the  words,  would  not  expect 
for  themselves  a  like  fulfilment,  a  heaven 
of  glory,  a  Christ  beckoning  them  from  the 
right  band  of  God,  into  the  house  of  many 
mansions,  and  to  the  place  he  had  prepar- 
ed for  them  within  it,  that  they  might  be 
with  him  where  he  was,  and  behold  his 
glory  which  God  had  given  him?  We 
think  this  is  the  only  natural  conclusion  to 
which  these  passages  conduct  us.  * 

Again,  St  Paul  says  very  strongly, 
•*  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
-this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  " 
< — and  he  makes  no  pause,  he  stumbles 
upon  no  intrusive  middle  state  between 
ib'jit  of  the  earthly  house,  and  the  heaven- 
ly—  **  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle 
do  groan,  being  burdened ;  not  for  that 
we  would  be  unclothed,"  (i.  e.  diyested  of 
our  mi)rtality  to  lie  down  unconscious) 
"  but  clothed  apon,  that  mortality  may  be 
swallowed  up  of  life,"  And  a  few  verses 
afterwards,  he  confirms  our  impression  of 
his  conviction  of  an  instant  transition 
through  death  into  deathless  life,  when  he 
exclaims,  *'  We  are  always  confident, 
kpowing  that  while  we  are  at  home  in  the 
body*  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord,  and 
willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  tie  body, 
apd  present  with  the  Lord  "  To  be  pres- 
efit  ,witb  the  Xiosd.!  What  is  this  but  the 
uttevanoe  of  bis  aasusanoe  that  when  death 
dismisses  him  from  the  body,  he  will,  as 
Jesus  prayed,  be  with  Christ,  where 
Christ  is,  and  behold  the  elory  which  the 
Father  has  given  him  ?  We  cannot  see 
how,  by  any  fair  rendering,  any  other 
meaning  can  be  put  upon  bis  words. 
Lastly  on  this  head ;  in  Phillippians  1st 
chapter  he  declares,  "to  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  For  I  am  in  a 
Mistii  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  de. 


part  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  is  far 
Detter."  We  will  not  waste  time  in  an^ 
explanation  which  is  surely  needless,  to 
convince  the  reader  that  the  apostle  Paul 
did  earnestly,  and  with  a  hope  great  with 
joy,  expect  the  death  of  his  body  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  higher,  and  holier,  and  hap- 
pier life  for  himself,  than  that  he  bad 
Dome  under  the  burthen  of  mortality. 
That  expectation  is  not  revealed  to  us 
only  by  such  exclamations  as  these  we 
have  cit^.  It  visibly  underruns  and  ani- 
mates the  eareerof  his  whole  apostolic  life. 
That  life  so  busy,  so  eager,  so  energetic, 
passing  with  impatient  speed,  from  land  to 
land,  to  subdi:^  men  to  the  sway  of  his 
Master,  daring  all  perils,  surmounting  all 
opposition,  deriding  all  the  attractions  of 
social  and  domestic  comfort  as  oply  imped- 
iments entangling  and  retarding  the  great 
purpose  of  his  pursuit,  that  life  finds  its 
only  adequate  animus  and  explanation,  in 
a  continual  and  momentary  expectation  of 
another  and  a  better  life,  to  be  begun,  and 
occupied  and  enioyed,  at  any  instant  when 
his  Master  8houl4  summon  him  from  his 
labors  here. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  that  a  conviction 
that  when  death  seized  him,  it  would  con- 
vey him  into  a  realm  of  in^rmediate  un- 
consciousness, to  be  broken  only  after  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand,  perhaps  a  million 
years  of  quietude  and  slumber,  by  a  res- 
urrection and  ascension  into  a  la^e  and 
laggard  heaven,  would  have  stricken  the 
vehement  activity  of  Paul  into  a  paralysis 
of  disappointmnet  and  inaction.  No  I 
Paul  surely  felt  that  when  that  hard  work- 
ed body  of  his — the  barrier  between  his 
soul  and  God,  broke  down  at  last,  he 
should  not  drop  from  it  into  centuries  of 
oblivion,  but  rise  from  it*  rather  to  meet  the 
grasp  of  his  Saviour's  band,  and  to  be  lift- 
ed into  immediate  glory.  Let  his  assur- 
ance be  ours.  Once  absent  from  the  body 
we  shall  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Our 
first  inquiry  is  closed,  and  answered. 

To  our  second  and  last,  we  can  deyote 
bat  spare  space  and  time. 

Waking  instantly  from  the  momentaiy 
darkness  of  death,  shall  we  know  and  love 
with  a  special  love,  in  heaven,  those  pecu- 
liarly dear  to  us  below  ? 

It  would  eeem  sufficient  in  answer  to 
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tbis  inquiry,  to  reply,  that  we  will  still  be 
ourselves  there ;  that  our  cootinual  identi- 
ty is  assumed y  in  all  the  promises  which 
speak  to  us  of  a  future  immortality  for  us  ; 
that  it  is  we,  as  we  are  here,  in  everything 
bat  sin,  and  sinful  tendencies,  and  frailties 
leaning  towards  sin,  who  are  to  be  '^  ab- 
sent from  the  body,  amd  present  with  the 
Lord.'^  And  the  necessary  conclusion 
from  this  seems  to  be,  that  all  remem- 
brances' of  earth,  of  earthly  things  and 
loves,  which  do  not  ezcito  to  sin,  shall  be 
«8  dear  to  us  there,  as,  in  the  memory  of 
the  aged  here  are  hb  early  pleasures,  his 
innocent  enjoyments  of  youth,  and  the  ob- 
j^ts  of  his  young  and  fresh  affdctions. 
The  auld  wife  by  the  cottage  fire  sings  of 
her  John  Anderson,  her  Joe,  and  dwells, 
and  broods  upon  the  sinless  enjoyments  of 
early  life,  and  early  love,  all  sinful  and 
turbid  pleasures  of  the  past  whelmed  and 
lost  in  the  pure  memories  of  her  quiet  age. 
And  that  same  auld  wife,  a  translated 
spirit — do  yoa  think  her  John  Anderson 
will  be  less  dear,  less  beloved  by  her, 
amid  the  holy  affections  of  heaven  f 

But  Christ  himself  has  taught  us,  that 
not  the  express  word  of  Scripture  only,  is 
to  be  heeded  ;  that  its  inferences  are  to  be 
valued  no  less  than  its  explicit  declara- 
tions. **  Ye  do  err,"  said  he  to  the  Sad- 
ducees,  £in]  ''  not  knowing  the  Scrip- 
tures *' ;  n5t  rightly  appreaending  the 
indirect  hints  the  Scripture  furnishes. 
True,  that  in  the  passage  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, God  merely  said  to  Moses,  that  he 
was  the  Ood  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  But  thence  Christ  deduced,  and 
rightly,  a  truth  unseen  by  the  Sadducees, 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were 
then  living  and  personal  beings  —  *'  For 
God  is  not  a  Go^  of  the  dead  but  of  the 
living  "  ;  and  if,  eenturies  after  their  mor- 
tal death,  he  still  recognizes  them,  and 
stvles  himself  their  God,  they  live  some- 
where within  his  universal  dominion;  as 
indeed,  adds  Christ,  do  all,  for  "  all  live 
unto  him."  Now  to  turn  this  to  the  ob- 
ject of  our  present  question.  If  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  then  lived,  lone 
after  their  mortal  bodies  had  perished,  and 
if  still,  notwithstanding  their  separation 
from  the  flesh,  they  continued  to  be,  the 
ofie  Abraham,  the  next  Isaac,  the  thurd 


Jacob,  then  Abraham  knew  and  loved 
Isaac  as'  his  son,  and  Isaac  Jacob.  And 
as  they,  so  •*  afl,"  says  Christ,  •*  live  vnt^ 
God  ; — ^live,  in  all  that  truly  constitutes 
life,  thought,  and  feeling  and  love.  As 
they  lived  then,  knowing  and  loving  each 
other,  so  shall  we  live  hereafter. 

There  are  other  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  from  which  we  are  authorized 
to  draw  the  same  cheerful  conclusion ;  as 
from  that  where  Christ  prays  the  Father 
that  as  they  have  been  with  him  on  earth, 
so  his  disciples  may  be  with  him  in  heav- 
en. "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I 
am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  whiek 
thou  hast  given  me."  It  is  impossible  to 
exphiin  this  upon  any  other  supposition 
than  that  Christ  was  to  recognize  these 
apostles,  and  they  him,  with  a  special  at- 
tachment in  heaven,  springing  out  of  their 
affectionate  relations  in  this  world. 

But  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough 
of  proof  has  been  adduced,  in  favor  of  a 
truth  which  is  an  intuition  in  all  believing 
hearts.  We  relish  emotional  poetry  just 
in  proportion  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
deep  truths  of  our  nature,  just  as  it  em- 
bodies finely,  all  which  we  feel,  but  can- 
not adequately  express.  And  the  religion 
of  Christ,  with  its  revelations  of  the  fu- 
ture, has  BO  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
the  dearest  fibres  of  our  hearte,  the  convic- 
tion, that  when  we  live  again,  we  shall 
love  again  those  we  loved  on  earth,  that 
we  respond  with  all  our  best  affoctions,  to 
the  lines  of  Sduthey : 

*•  They  err  who  tell  us  lore  <mn  die; 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 
All  others  are  bat  vanity: 
But  love  is  indestmotible; 
Its  holy  flume  forever  borneth; 
From  heaven  it  oame,  to  heaven  reUtmeth; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 
At  times  deoeived,  at  times  oppressed. 
It  here  is  tried,  and  pnrified. 
And  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest. 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 
But  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there. 
Oh,  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  babe  she  lost  in  infiinoy. 
Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears, 
The  day  of  wo^,  the  anxioas  night. 
For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears. 
An  overpayment  of  delight?*' 
Charlestoum,  2lst  Feb.,  185& 


Neatral  men  are  the  devil*s  allies. 
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TWO  CHAPTERS  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

BT  MIimiB  S.  DATlt. 
CHAPTSB    I. 

At  the  earliest  poep  of  morning  Kittie 
Hunter  spniEig  lightly  from  her  pillow  to 
take  a  view  of  her  new  surroundings.  She 
had  arrived  at  her  uncle's  farm-bouse 
late  the  night  previous,  and  had  retired 
with  little  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
place.  The  delicious  sleep  which  health 
and  innocence  only  enj«>y9,  was  broken  by 
anfainiliar  sounds  —  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
and  the  confused  yoices  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  poultry  yard. 

Kittie  didn  t  need  to  mb  her  eyes ; 
they  came  open  Irke  a  flash,  and  in  an  in- 
«tant  she  was  bv  the  window  raising  the 
curtain  with  eager  hand.  A  lovely  view 
greeted  tlie  enthusiastic  girl,  and  she  gaz- 
ed with  lipa  apart  and  eyes  brightening 
with  joy. 

David  Hunter's  estate  was  nestled  in 
one  of  the  picturesque  valleys  of  Vermont, 
a  sheltered,  verdant,  fertile  nook,  yet  it 
was  not  all  shut  in  from  the  surrounding 
country ;  a  hurrying,  flashing  river  open- 
ed a  path  to  the  south  and  eastward,  and 
in  that  direction,  an  almost  endless  per- 
spectire  of  hills  and  mountains  stretched 
away  into  the  distance.  A  little  lower 
down,  and  on  the  river  bank,  a  village 
could  be  dimly  seen  through  intervening 
space,  with  one  lofty  church  spire  glitter- 
ing in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

**  O,  I  do  love  the  country  so  I  "  cried 
Kittie,  drawing  a  long  breath  Before 
many  minutes  her  simple  toilet  was  made, 
and  her  feet  were  tripping  over  the  yelvet 
turf.  Everything  looked  better  still  now 
that  she  was  out  of  door&  There  was  an 
orchard  and  a  garden  which  she  had  not 
aeen  from  the  window,  and  at  th*"  right  of 
the  house  was  a  fine  maple  grove.  The 
house  itself  suited  her  faacy ;  a  substan- 
tial stone  cottage,  handsomely  buUt,  with  a 
broad  piazza  upon  the  southern  side. 

*'  VVhat  do  you  think  of  my  place,  Mias 
Kittie  f  you  look  mighty  pleased." 

This  was  the  salatation  of  fanner  Hon- 
ter,  as  he  approached  her,  bearing  two 
brimming,  frothing  puis  of  milk. 

'*  0,  uncle,  it  ia  beaatifiil !  why  did  yon 


never  tell  me  what  a  charming  pbce  yim 
lived  in?" 

••I  didn't  know  as  you'd  think  it  » 
fine ;  then  after  all  it  is  not  much  of  a 
place  alongside  of  your  father's." 

Kittie  shook  her  curls  xerj  eamestly- 
and  pointed  one  fair,  plump  hand  towards 
the  distant  mountains,  now  sh<iwing  dear 
and  defined  against  the  azure  arch  above. 

'*  But,  uncle  David,  look  at  those^ moun- 
tains I  see  that  cunning  little  village,  peep- 
ing through  the  woods,  where  the  river 
bends  so  prettily  !  see  the  river  itself !  and 
the  orchard ;  why,  the  trees  are  covertd 
with  fruit !  and  the  grove  of  sngar  maples, 
too  ;  and  the  house  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
house ;  it  is  just  like  a  beautiful  picture  I" 

Uncle  David  smiled  and  passed  on  to^ 
the  kitchen  with  his  bnrden.  •'  What  a 
queer  child  she  is,  to  be  sure,"  he  thon|rht, 
'^romantic,  my  mother  would  have  said." 

Kittie  would  have  laughed  most  hearti- 
ly had  she  heard  that  word  applied  to  her- 
self, for  it  was  associated  in  her  mind  with 
a  certain  ancient  maiden  with  sentimental, 
afifected  airs,  who  hud  an  unfailing  supply 
of  poetical  quotations.  Now  Kittie  never 
read  poetry,  and  declared  she  didn't  like 
it,  but  unconscionsly.she  was  a  little  fbnn- 
tain  of  poetry  herself.  She  was  gnsbing 
over  with  enthusiasm,  with  love  and  glad* 
ness,  and  withal  had  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  in  the  realms  of  both  mind 
and  matter.  She  was  always  saying  and 
doin  i  the  most  graceful,  bewitching  diings, 
and  getting  into  people's  good  graces, 
whether  they  wished  to  love  her  or  hot. 

She  had  come  to  spend  uz  weeks  in  the 
country,  at  her  own  urgent  petition.  She 
insisted  that  she  needed  rest  from  her 
studies,  though  her  father  and  mother  both 
apprehended  no  danger  from  severe  apdt* 
cation.  But  uncle  David  had  ioyited  her 
at  his  last  visit  to  the  city,  and  she  had 
dreamed  of  the  country  ever  since.  So  at 
length  consent  was  given,  and  Kittie,  al 
sixteen,  took  her  first  journey  alone; 

While  I  have  been  giving  this  explana- 
tion, Kittie  was  making  acquaintance  wiA 
the  chickens  and  dndu  and  turiceya*  and 
insinuating  herself  into  the  fayor  of  oouain 
Bobert. 

Bobert,  a  shy  lad  of  fifteen,  hardly  dared 
cpeak  to  her,  while  his  eyes  were  dnwa 
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lowards  her,  in  a  mrt  of  faseination,  as  she 
tan  hither  and  thither,  and  chattered  in 
■nob  anaffeoted  delight 

At  the  breakfast  table,  Kittie,  for  the 
first  time,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
family  to;^ethcr.  There  were  three  boys 
yonnger  than  Robert,  and  little  Amy,  the 
three  year  old  baby.  Kittie  thought  the 
boys  looked  sober  and  dull,  but  she  was 
charmed  witli  the  milk  white  brow,  Uue 
eyes  and  scarlet  lips  of  Amy. 

Scaree  a  word  was  spoken,  as  though 
eating  breakfast  were  a  solemn  and  impor- 
tant duty  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Kittie 
felt  a  slight  chill  steal  over  her  ardent 
hopes  of  enjoyment*  Her  uncle  looked 
almost  stern  ;  certainly,  very  sober,  worn 
and  tired.  too«  thus  early  in  the  morning. 
She  turned  her  observations  to  Mrs.  Hun- 
ter. That  laily  looked  worn  and  tired, 
also ;  her  eyes  were  turned  coldly  upon 
the  faces  about  the  table,  and  her  tones 
were  colder  than  her  glance. 

Mr.  Hunter  brake  the  silence.  "  Wife, 
next  week  I  shall  have  three  or  four  men 
to  help  about  the  harvesting.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  work  too  hard  ;  sha'n't  I 

ftt  a  girl  to  help  you  while  Kittie  stays  ? 
think  it  will  be  pleasanter  lor  her  if  you 
have  a  little  time  to  visit." 

''  No,"  wa^  the  somewhat  ungracious 
reply.  •*  I  don't  want  a  girl.  I  g»iess  t 
e&n  do  the  work  myself —  Vm  used  to  it, 
ifthat  isall" 

Mr.  Hunter  offered  no  remonstrance, 
and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Kittie  slipped  away  from  the  breakfast- 
table  with  a  vague  consciousness  that 
something  was  wrong,  but  her  lightness  ot 
spirits  came  back  again,  as  soon  as  she 
stepped  out  of  doors.  With  little  Amy 
by  the  hand  she  took  a  tour  of  the  farm, 
growing  every  moment  more  and  more  in 
b»ve  with  country  life. 

On'  returning  to  the  bouse,  she  found 
her  aunt  churning  in  the  milk-ro)m. 

**  Muy  [  come  in,  auntie  ?  "  she  asked, 
looking  in  with  a  smiling  face. 

**  Certainly,  Kittie,  you  must  make 
yourself  at  home,"  was  the  reply. 

••  And  may  I  ask  questions  if    I  never 
saw  anybody  make  butter,  and  I  want  to 
learn    all   about  it.     I  presume  I  shall  I 
make  a  goose  of  myself  again,  as  I  did  out  | 


of  doors,  but  you  may  lau^h  if  I  do. 
Amy  did,  when  I  called  the  goslings 
chickens." 

Mrs.  Hunter  smiled,  and  proceeded 
with  her  work.  She  did  not  really  feel  to 
welcome  Kittie,  for  she  feared:  that  a  city 
miss  would  require  too  much  attention  and 
adrl  to  her  heavy  cares.  But  she  couldn't 
resist  Kittie  any  more  than  one  could  re- 
sist the  exhilarating  influence  of  a  genuine 
May  morning.  This  little,  bicezy,  sun- 
shiny maiden  asked  her  questions  in  such 
a  coaxing  way.  and  pried  around  with  such 
childish  curiosity,  an  1  was  so  gay  and  af- 
fectionate,  that  she  couldn't  but  love  her. 
Kittie  was  .<n)ing  to  take  lessons  ni 
house-keeping,  if  auntie  would  let  her; 
she  was  sure  she  should  like  it  better  than 
dull,  dry  books,  all  about  olgies  ani  such 
nonsense.  She  was  going  to  study  the 
lK>ok  of  nature,  too ;  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  were  beginning  to  turn  already,  and 
she  should  watch  them  until  the  last  one 
had  f  illen  to  the  ground. 

••  Why,  have  the  leaves  begun  to  turn 
so  soon  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hunter,  involun- 
tarily glancing  out  of  the  window. 

•'  Yes ;  there  are  two  or  three  scarlet 
boughs  in  the  maple  grove,  and  one  little 
tree  is  orange  color.  Some  people  think 
autumn  is  melancholy,  but  I  don't ;  I  love 
it  almost  as  well  as  spring." 

Mrs.  Hunter  sighed  a  little,  and  resum- 
ed her  employment,  with  a  ffober  air.  Al 
dinner-time  Kittie  insfsted  on  setting  the 
table,  and  really  by  her  quick  steps  and 
reaiy  hand,  made  herself  very  useful. 
She  noticed  that  her  aunt  looked  pale  and 
tired  long  before  night,  and  said  affection- 
ately, 

•'  Why,  auntie,  you  don't  look  well 
don't  you  work  too  hard  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hunter  was  in  that  state  of  mind 
when  a  kind,  thoughtful  word  makes  one 
feel  like  weeping.  Her  eyes  filled  and 
her  voice  trembled  as  she  replied,  *'  1  am 
not  as  well  as  usual  this  fall ;  my  work 
tires  me.  1  have  everything  to  do  for  my 
large  fiunily,  and  it  begins  to  wear  upon 
me." 

•*  Then  why  don't  you  get  a  girl  to  help 
you?  why  didn't  you  say  *yes*  this  morn- 
ing, when  uncle  offered  to  hire  ^  girl  ?  '* 
'*  1  know  we  can't  afford  it,  Kittie;  oar 
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farm  is  not  quite  paid  for,  and  Mr.  Htin- 
ter  has  to  work  hard,  so  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  do  less  than  he.  Thfft  I  am 
anxious  to  save  all  I  can  to  educate  the 
boys,  by-and-by." 

Kittie  liked  her  aunt  better  for  this  ex- 

S lunation,  though  she  could  not  help  won- 
ering  why  these  good  motives  were  not 
explained  to  her  uncle. 

Kittie  was  wnrmth  and  light  in  that 
home,  and  made  herself  much  beloved  im- 
mediately. Uncle  David  was  certainly 
very  tbnd  and  proud  of  her,  and  auntie 
was  cheered  by  her  affectionate,  helpful 
ways.  Sly  Robert  forgot  his  shyness,  and 
boldly  called  her  "  cousin  Kittie."  The 
little  boys  improved  upon  acquaintance, 
and  they  listened  to  her  words,  and  ran  to 
serve  her  as  though  she  were  some  prin- 
cess. But  the  sweetest  friendship  erf  all 
wae  between  Kittle  and  winsome  little 
Amy. 

One  mellow  afternoon  the  two  girls 
ftood  upon  the  broad,  stone  steps  before 
the  house,  watching  Mr.  Hunter  as  he 
drove  his  gray  pony  up  to  the  gat^. . 

•*  What  a  beautiful  horse  I  '^  cried  Bat- 
tfe. 

"  And  see  papa's  new  buggy,  all  green 
and  yellow  I"  exclaimed  Amy. 

**  Green  and  gold,  you  should  say,"  re- 
monstrated Kittie. 

**'Ho\Ioa,  girls,  get  your  bonnets,"  said 
Mr.  Hunter,  *'  and  we'll  take  a  ride." 

In  just  about  three  minutes,  they  had 
donned  their  bonnets  and  were  seated  in 
the  handsome,  new  carriage.  Then  Hit- 
tie  thought  of  Mrs.  Hunter.  '*  Why,  un- 
ele,  you  have  forgotten  to  ask  auntie  I  " 

Mr.  Hunter  had  not  forgotten  to  ask  his 
wife  to  ride  with  him,  for  it  had  not  been 
his  intention  to  do  so,  and  he  had  long 
since  neglected  all  such  pleasant  courte- 
sies. He  gathered  up  the  reins  in  his 
hand,  saying,  **Law,  my  child,  she  never 
goes  anywhere ;  she'd  rather  stay  at 
home." 

**  I  don't  believe  she  had,"  persisted 
Kittie ;  "  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
pleasnnter  for  her  to  ride  out  with  us  this 
splendid  ()ay,  than  sitting  in  the  kitchen 
mending  old  clothes?  besides,  we  want 
her  company." 

'*  Well,  Kittie,  you  hop  out  and  iro  ask 
her." 


z 


No,  uncle,  you  go,  and  let  me  hold 

ny  Gray ;"  she  reached  out  her  hand 
for  the  reins  with  a  coaxing  smile,  and  the 
farmer  yielded  them  and  turned  towards 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Hunter  sat  in  a  l(fw  chair  with  her 
work  basket  in  her  lap.  She  looked  sad, 
almost  sullen,  for  the  thoughts  she  was 
cherishing  were  not  calculated  to  brighten 
and  beautify  the  countenance. 

•'  Do  YOU  want  to  take  a  ride  ?"  was 
the  homed  salutation  of  her  husband,  as 
his  shadow  fell  across  the  threshold. 

••  Take  a  ride  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Hun- 
ter, looking  up  blankly 

•*Yes;  the  horse  is  at  the  door,  and 
Kittie  and  Amy  are  ready.  Kittie  is  anx- 
ious jo  have  you  go,  too  ;  will  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hunter  ^ook  her  head,  glanced 
down  upon  her  work,  and  said,  **  No." 

"Why.  I'd  like  to  know?" 

••  0,  because  I  don't  want  to !  " 

"  Humph  I "  Mr.  Hunter  went  back 
a  little  out  of  temper,  and,  replied  shortly 
to  the  exclamations  of  disappointment 
which  greeted  him.  But  the  enjoyment  of 
the  ride  soon  put  all  vexation  to  flight, 
and  they  were  a  merry  little  party. 

Mrs.  Hunter  did  not  immediately  re- 
sume her  needle  after  the  departure  of  her 
husband.  A  deep  fountain  was  stirred  in 
her  heart,  and  she  bent  her  head  on  her 
hands  and  wept  "  Kittie  sent  him,"  she 
murmured  ;  *'  he  did  not  care  to  have  me 
go.  Once  it  was  different,  but  that  was 
long  ago  I  " 

Ah,  with  all  her  woman's  faults  she  had 
a  woman's  heart,  that  hungered  and  thirst- 
ed for  love,  for  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion. If  the  invitation  had  been  eouched 
in  different  terms,  as  though  he  wished  for 
her  company,  how  quickly  and  gratefully 
she  would  have  accepted. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  a  good-hearted,,  kindly 
man,  a  true,  upright  man ;  then  why  were 
the  husband  and  wife  so  far  apart  f 

"Why?  the  mournful  answer  might 
come  from  a  thousand  hearts,  united  before 
the  world,  yet  asunder  like  these. 

They  had  neglected  to  feed  the  sacred 
flame  which  love  had  once  lighted  upon 
the  altars  of  their  hearts,  and  cold  ashes 
now  covered  the  dying  spark.  Slight  dif- 
ferences had  not  been  adjusted  with  the 
caressing  word  and  token  of  forgiveness. 
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Then  care  and  poverty  and  toil  for  years, 
bad  deadened  the  ardor  of  their  sonls. 
Those  same  trials  which  come  to  some  to 
bless  and  parify,  had  chilled  and  harden- 
ed them.  Mrs.  Hunter,  -—  alas,  has  the 
heaviest  p;nilt  ever  been  woman's  since  the 
blight  fell  on  Eden  !  —  Mrs.  Hunter  was 
overcome  by  the  burden  of  life.  She  sigh- 
ed when  a  smile  would  have  worked  mira- 
cles, she  was  silent  when  cheerful  words 
would  have  been  moae  precious  than 
gems. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  were  too  much 
alike ;  both  were  undemonstrative,  yet 
jealous  of  apparent  slights  from  the  other. 
They  grew  to  distrust  each  other's  aflfec- 
tion  and  thus  they  grew  apart 

Mrs.  Hunter  was  a  faithful  mother  as 
fiu*  as  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be  who  lives 
under  a  cloud.  She  was  a  good  house- 
keeper, and  looked  well  to  her  husband's 
interests.  She  worked  early  and  late,  and 
sacrificed  much  for  her  family,  and  she 
grieved  that  it  was  so  illy  appreciated. 

One  precious  lesson  in  life  she  had  not 
learned.  It  is  not  the  work  we  do  which 
ennobles  us,  and  is  worthy  of  praise,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  we  perform  our  ap- 
pointed duties.  She  had  within  her  reach 
power  which  a  queen  might  vainly  covet, 
and  opportun't'es  of  joy  which,  sought  and 
improved,  would  have  made  her  home  a 
little  heaven.  But  she  was  blind  to  all 
this.  She  needed  a  voice  of  love  to  awak- 
en her  to  her  duty,  and  show  her  herself^ 
and  what  she  might  be. 


CHAPTBB    II. 

One  evening  as  Mrs.  Hunter  and  Kit- 
^e  were  alone,  *•  Auntie,"  chirped  Kittie, 
in  her  liveliest  mood,  '*  auntie,  do  you  ever 
celebrate  your  wedding  day  ?  " 

"  No,  child  ;  I  have  no  time  for  such 
things.     Wliy  do  you  ask  V* 

•*  0,  uncle  in  telling  me  about  the  form 
to-day,  when  we  were  riding,  happened  to 
mention  that  he  moved  on  to  it  the  day  he 
was  married,  so  I  asked  him  how  long  ago 
that  was.  He  told  me  that  it  was  eighteen 
years  ago  the  fifth  of  October,  and  that  is 
next  week  Thursday.  Now,  when  T  am 
married,  I  shall  always  keep  my  wedding 


day,  and  make  great,  grand  celebrations 
for  the  silver  and  golden  weddings." 

"  What  nonsense,  Kittie  I  " 

••  Do  you  really  think  so,  auntie  ?  did 
you  always,  when  you  were  ycung,  and 
irst  married  1 " 

•*  No,  I  suppose  not.  I  remember  we 
celebrated  our  third  marriage  anniversary. 
I  embroidered  vour  uncle  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers ;  dear  me,  how  pleased  he  was  with 
ther*  1  and  he  gave  me  a  beautiful  dress. 
Ah,  how  happy  I  was  then !  " 

*•  What  have  become  of  the  slippers  ?  " 
asked  Kittle. 

••They  were  worn  out  long  a^.  I 
happened  to  see  them  in  an  old  chest,  up 
garret,  the  other  day." 

•*Then  I'll  find  them  Unnorrow  morn- 
ing," cried  Kittie.  '*  I  have  a  bright  idea 
in  my  head !  " 

/*  A  bright  idea ;  you  are  full  of  them, 
puss  !  "  said  uncle  David,  coming  in  with 
his  evening  paper. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  I  am.  Now^  uncle, 
dear,  good  uncle,  promise  me  to  say 
•yes  I 

Her  white,  round  arms  were  about  his 
neck,  and  her  rose-bud  mouth  was  pressed 
to  his  cheek.  **Say  *ffe$,*  please,  uncle 
David ! " 

••  Yes,  you  witch ;  ycf,  yes/'* 

••  Thank  you  ;  thank  you,  sir ! "  and 
she  dropped  a  quick  curtsey.  "Next 
Thursday  is  your  wedding  day,  and  we'll 
celebrate  it  m  fine  style.  I'll  make  a 
wedding  cake  (auntie,  will  you  show  me 
how  f)  and  we'll  invite  our  cousins  over 
the  river  1  aren't  you  glad  now,  that  you 
said*  yes?'" 

The  countenarce  of  Mr.  Hunter  indi- 
cated anything  but  pleasure ;  it  wore  a 
puzzled,  half  distressed  expression,  like 
one  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  caught  in 
a  snare.  Mrs.  Hunter  cried  out  quickly. 
•*  No,  no,  Kittie,  I  couldn't  think  of  such 
a  thing !  " 

**  Ask  for  something  more  reasonable, 
my  child,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  gravely. 
**  We  are  not  party-making  people,  and 
are  too  old  to  care  about  such  nonsense  " 

But  Kittie  coaxed  and  pouted,  and 
scolded  and  parried  all  their  objections  so 
artfully,  and  brought  forward  so  many  en- 
ergetic   arguments  in  favor  of  her  plan, 
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tbat  at  last  a  relackint  oonsont  was  grant- 
ed with  tbe  proviso  that  odIj  relatives  of 
the  family  shoold  be  invited.  Tbeo  the 
litde  maiden  was  satisfied,  and  kissing  un- 
ele  and  aunt  eood-nigbt,  retired  to  dream 
out  some  delifl^tful  pUm  of  entertainment. 
*'  Auntie,  a*e  these  the  slippers  you 
worked  for  uncle,  and  gave  to  him  at  that 
weddlng-partj  so  long  ago  V 

Mrs.  Huntor  looked  up  from  her  work 
and  beheld  Kittie  standing  bj  her  ironing- 
table  with  a  pair  of  worn  out  slippers  in 
her  hand.  **  Yes,  the  very  slippers  I  " 
she  took  them  fiom  Kittie,  and  regarded 
them  earnestly,  until  a  soft  light  dawned 
in  her  giay  eyes,  and  diffused  itself  over, 
her  &ce.  Sweet  memories^  long  sleeping 
in  her  heart,  awoke,  and  a  refrain  of  long 
ago  seemed  sounding  in  mnsie  to  her  spir- 
it*8  ear  She  turned  them  over  and  over, 
and  smiled,  half  sadly,  it  is  true,  but  it 
was  a  beautif  1,  transforming  smile. 

Kittie  watched  her  face,  and  kissed  her 
with  a  sudden  impulse. 

Mrs.  Hunter  smiled  again,  with  start- 
ing tears.  "0,  Kittie/'  she  paid,  '*  I 
was  young,  and  full  of  joy  when  I  wrought 
these ;  1  Uiought  love  was  a  reality,  that 
would  last  always.  I  was  a  happy  crea- 
ture when  I  prerenfed  them  to  my  hus- 
band, and  ho  was  glad  and  proud,  too.  I 
remember  he  said  that  he  would  not  ex- 
change them  for  sandnls  studded  with  jew- 
els, if  wrought  by  a  queen." 

*'Did  uncle  say  that?  it  sounds  like 
what  lovers  say  in  stories  ! '' 

•'  We  were  young  then,  Kittie,"  and 
the  light  of  the  smile  died  out  of  Mrs. 
Hunter's  face. 

**  You  are  not  old  now,''  said  Kittie, 
"  and  if  you  were  it  would  be  all  the  ^me. 
Old  people  and  young  people,  and  people 
neither  old  nor  young,  like  presents. 
Husbands  and  wives  always  make  each 
other  presents,  when  they  make  a  wedd'ng 
party  ;  now  what  shall  you  give  uncle  ?  " 
•*  I  don't  know ; "  the  tones  were  in- 
different, but  the  tears  swelling  in  the 
iowncast  eyes,  told  unot  er  story. 

*'  Auntie  it  would  be  so  lieautiful  if 
you  would  make  him  another  pair  of  slip- 
pers, just  like  these  !  Think  how  happy 
it  would  make  IVin  !  " 

Mr.i.  Hunter  continued  her  employment 
m  silence. 


*'  Don't  yoQ  think  it  would,  aunt*o?'i 
and  Kittie  preesed  nearer  with  sparliliRg 
eyes.  **  I  nave  a  pieee  of  porple  velvet  in 
my  trunk.  I  was  going  to  make  a  red- 
euleofit,  hut  now  Td  ralber  you'd  have 
it  for  the  slippers." 

"  Tt  is  a  long  while  since  I  have  done 
any  f  mcy  work^  and  then  I  have  so  little 
time,  that  I  really  think  I  hadn't  be.ter 
undertake  it" 

'•  But  it  is  such  an  easy  patterri.  von 
could  do  it  in  a  few  boars,"  persisted  Kit- 
tie; '*and  ril  get  all  the  m!iteriahi  for 
yoa»  and  work  about  house  while  yoo  are 
embroidering." 

*•  Well.  then.  I  don't  know  but  T  will 
try."  The  wor 's  dropped  slowly  from 
her  aunt's  lips,  but  Kittie  eaught  at  them 
eagerly.' and  then  flitted  cff  to  buy  geld 
thread  and  colored  heads,  humming  a 
merry  sonc:  as  she  went. 

When  Mrs.  Hunter  sat  down  in  the  a^ 
temoon,  she  found  in  her  work-basket, 
hidden  beneath  a  pile  of  muslin,  the  pur- 
ple velvet  and  the  materials  for  eml>roider- 
ing  the  gay  pattern  shii  had  wrought  so 
long  ago,  and  was  now  to  reproduee. 
She  began  her  work  reluctantly,  debating 
with  herself  its  expediency.  Her  husband 
might  not  care  for  such  a  gift ;  indeed,  be 
might  laugh  at  her.  It  was  a  foolssh  idea 
of  Kittie's  to  get  up  a  wedding-p  rty,  any 
way.  and  it  seemed  almost  like  mockery  to 
make  another  pair  of  slippers  like  those  of 
lan^  syne. 

At  this  stage  in  her  meditations,  gath- 
ering tears  fell  upon  the  shining  fabric  in 
her  lap.  Ah,  the  rch,  warm,  beautiful 
past!  the  poor,  cold,  barren  present! 
Why.  why  was  it  so  ?  why  bad  her  hus- 
band's love  been  withdniwn?  Once  his 
voice  was  so  tender,  and  he  noticed  if  ahe 
were  sad  or  weary,  with  such  affectionate 
concern  !  now  he  never  asked  if  she  were 
ill,  nor  sympathized  with  her  trials,  nor 
even  seemed  to  know  that  she  did  any- 
thing for  himself  or  his  children,  when  all 
her  strength  was  devoted  to  them.  Of 
couree  he'd  care  little  for  a  present  from 
her,  though  possibly  he  might  receive  it 
kindly.  Kindly,  of  oourse  he  would  re- 
ceive it  kindly  I  He  was  never  really  un- 
kinii;  he  was  affectionute  to  all  othera. 
and  oidfl  only  to  her. 
Perhaps  after  all  he  might  care  a  little 
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for  her;  perl-api  the  slippers  would  re- 
vrnd  him  of  the  past,  and  revive  old  feel- 
tngs;  she  took  up  the  velvet  and  com- 
menced to  trace  the  pattern  ;  she  counted 
out  the  heads  and  threaded  her  needle 
with  growing  interest  in  her  work.  Menn 
orj  whimpered  soft  and  touchinor  things  in 
her  ear,  and  k>ve  feemed  to\gT0w  anew  in 
her  heart.  An  unutterable  longing  took 
possesion  of  her  to  he  able  to  prcFent 
those  slippers  and  have  them  receivefl  in 
the  Fame  spirit  which  made  the  old  ones  so 
precious. 

Tt»ars  offccn  started  and  hid  the  pattern 
from  view,  but  she  resolutely  brushed  them 
aside,  and  went  on  with  her  work.  Hojje 
began  to  s:ng  in  her  heart,  and  she  smiled 
ex^tn  while  her  eyes  were  glittering  with 
tears. 

**  Auntie,  why  dcn't  you  Fmile  often- 
er?"  cried  Kittle.  '*  1  never  faw  you 
look  so  pretry  before.  I  love  you  better 
when  you  fmile  ! " 

Thefe  worrls  of  Kittie's  chimed  in  with 
Mrs.  Hunter*s  musings,  and  gave  the m  a 
new  tone.  '•  I  love  yc  u  better  when  you 
smile !  ''  she  d'd  go  about  with  a  shaded 
brow,  almost  always,  and  smiles  and  cheer^ 
fill  woVds  were  best  to  win  love,  and  to 
keep  love,  too.  To  ketp  love  I  The 
thought  dailcd  through  her  mind  like  a 
lightning  flash.  To  keep  love!  bad  she 
tried  to  keep  the  love  of  her  husband*? 
had  she  nurtured  it  as  such  a  tender  plant 
should  be  nurtured  ?  had  she  indeed  lov- 
ed him  as  she  ougl>t  ? 

••  No,  no,"  said  reproving  couFc'ence, 
and  Mrs.  Hunter  realized  for  the  first  time 
bow  great  had  been  that  treasure  which 
she  had  so  lightly  treated. 

Well,  the  slippers  were  completed,  and 
their  creation  affected  a  beautiful  moral 
work.  In  re-producing  the  old  pattern, 
which,  when  a  young  wifirshe  had  wrought 
for  her  lover  buifband,  there  had  been  a 
corresponding  revival  of  the  love,  the  hope, 
and  the  sweet  emotions  whi-.h  actuated  her 
then  ;  all  tempered,  it  is  true,  by  yearning 
regret  and  trembling  fear  for  the  future. 

The  slippers  were  finished,  and  very 
han<lK)me  they  were,  too.  Kittle  said 
they  were  fine  enough  for  any  maiden  to 
present  to  her  lover. 

Ibe  wedding  day  arrived,  and  with  it 


the  invited  guests.  Kittie  had  shown  so 
much  interest  in  the  party,  and  had  eiert- 
ed  herself  so  energetically,  that  she  had 
imparted  Eomething  of  her  feelings  to  all 
the  family.  The  children  weie  hilareus, 
and  even  Mr.  Hunter  own<Hl  that  Kittie's 
plan  wasn't  such  a  bad  one  aOer  all.  The 
feast  was  appreciated  by  all,  and  Kittie'a 
wedding-cake  was  the  cnjwning  dish. 
Kut  there  was  an  after-piece  upon  which 
the  little  maiden  had  expended  ner  utniost 
skill.  Upon  a  side-table  she  had  arrang- 
ed the  ptesents  for  the  huf  land  and  wife, 
and  she  was  delighted  at  their  variety  aud 
beauty. 

Each  child  had  a  present  for  father  and 
mother,  and  every  guest,  in  ol  ec'ience  to 
a  considerate  hint  from  the  originator  of 
the  festivities,  had  brought  a  token  of  re- 
membrance. Kittie  bad  spent  all  her 
money  in  the  purchase  of  two  silver  nap- 
k'n  rings,  and  in  addition  to  all  thchC  were 
the  slippers  and  a  handsome  dress-pattera 
from  Mr.  Hunter  to  his  wife. 

Kittie  led  her  uncle  and  aunt  to  this 
table,  and  displayed  each  gift  with  glad 
enthusiasm.  The  recipients  wcie  quite 
astonished  and  overcome.  Ths  pretenta- 
tion  of  the  dress  brought  a  guFh  of  tears 
to  Mrs.  Hunter's  eyes,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling voice  she  begged  her  husl.and  to  ac- 
cept her  gift. 

Ast«>nishment  and  incredulity  were  first 
depicted  upon  the  good  man's  face  ;  then 
as  he  noted   that  the  slippers  were  the 

counterparts  of  those  given  on  a  simUar 

occasion,  so  long  ago.  he  cried, 

**  My  dear,  dear  wife  !  and  you  worked 

these  for  me  ?  " 
••  Yes.  for  you  1  " 
**  With  all  your  cares  and  work  I  how 

can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

*'Do  you  see    what  they  are  like?" 

asked  Kittie. 

'*  Indeed,  I  remember  those  old  dip- 

pers. 

'•  And  do  you  remember  what  you  said 

when  I  guve  them  to  you  ?  you  said  you 

prized   them  more  highly  than  though  a 

queen   had    wrought  them   with  jewels,*' 

said  Mrs.  Hunter. 

*•  And  I  say  the  same  of  these  1  "  said 

Mr.  Hunter,  delighted,  yet  half  ashamed 

to  show  how  very  much  he  was  pleased 
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and  touched.  This  was  enongh  to  brim 
the  cup  of  his  wife  with  joy,  and  through 
all  that  day  she  blessed  in  her  heart  the 
little  maiden  who  had  constituted  herself 
mistress  of  ceremonies,  and  by  virtue  of 
that  office  flitted  about,  directing  every- 
thing with  the  most  engaging  vivacity. 

The  influence  of  that  \^edding-party  did 
not  die  away  with  the  departing  hour?. 
Kittie  had  only  thought  to  make  a  happy 
time  for  all,  but  unconsciously  to  her,  her 
plan  had  wrought  a  far  holier  mission. 
It  ha  1  warmed  two  cold  hearts,  rent  the 
veil  between  them,  and  brought  thorn  near 
to  each  other  once  more.  Love  was  bom 
anew  and  baptized  with  penitence  and 
hope.  And  is  love  less  sweet  and  pre- 
cious to  the  husband  and  wife  of  a  score 
of  years  than  to  the  groom  and  bride  ? 

Let  us  leave  them,  then,  while  they  are 
in  the  sunshine. 


DEEP  HOLLOW. 

BT  MBS.  B.   LOUISA  MATHBB. 

There  are  Edens  still  upon  our  earth- 
shore,  guarded  by  no  flaming  swords  of 
angels — but  where  angels  might  delight  to 
come,  yea,  where  they  do  come  and  com- 
mune with  mortals,  and  help  them  on  in 
their  thorn-lined  path,  as  tnev  are  jour- 
neying onwards  to  the  celestial  city  of  our 
earnest  hope  and  love.  It  was  on  a  bright, 
pleasant,  November  day,  that  mine  own 
*'  familiar  friend  "  and  myself  started  for 
Deep  Hollow,  our  EJen  of  rest  and  com- 
munion. Our  way,  at  first,  was  over  an 
old,  almost  disused  road,  and  as  we  climb- 
ed its  hiliS,  we  looked  back  upon  the  Con- 
necticut in  its  calm  beauty,  bad  a  view  of 
the  hills  Qu  the  other  side,  and  of  the  Con- 
gregational and  Episcopal  churches,  locat- 
ed on  our  side.  The  latter,  with  its  an- 
cient bell,  recalled  many  recollections  and 
hallowed  associations  of  my  vanished  child- 
hood, when  I  was  baptized  therein,  and 
became  a  "  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'* 

On  we  went,  plucking  some  late  blue 
flowers,  purposely  left  for  us,  I  believe,  by 
Flora,  herself,  on  the  road-side,  and  then 
our  path  lay  across  the  fields,  and  the  min- 
gled forest-hues  presented  themselves  to 


our  sight,  and  we  heard  the  pleasant  mur- 
mur of  waters,  as  we  descended  one  of  the 
hills  that  led  to  Deep  Hollow,  a  place 
rightly  named,  for  it  was  a  deep,  smiling, 
verdant  hollow,  environed  by  hills,  and  all 
around  our  path  was  the  trailing  Christmas 
green,  and  soft,  green  mosses,  and  small, 
delicate,  gracefiil  vines,  intermingled  with 
coral-hued  berries.  All  over  the  hills  were 
green  cedar  trees,  mingling  with  other 
trees  of  various  hues  of  crisp  leaves,  and 
we  seemed  in  that  sweet  spot,  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  universe  —  dwellers  in  the 
**  Happy  Valley'*  of  our  finest  and  best 
ideals,  surrounded  by  a  delicious  calm  and 
rest,  partaking  not  of  earth.  Still,  not 
long  did  we  stay,  even  in  this  blest  place, 
for  we  heard  the  sound  of  the  brook,  and 
on  we  sped  through  bush  and  through  bri- 
ar, up  hill  and  down,  through  the  wither- 
ed leaves,  till,  at  last,  we  came  to  the 
brook,  with  its  miniature  waterfiills,  rolling 
peacefully  along  with  voice  of  song,  to  the 
bosom  of  the  river.  On  both  sides  of  the 
brook  were  numerous  trees  lining  the  gen- 
tle acclivities,  and  several  large,  isolated 
ones,  seemed  to  be  sertinels,  as  it  were» 
to  this  enchanted  ground.  We  found  a 
very  large,  mossy  rock  overhanging  the 
waters^  while  the  branches  of  the  trees  met 
overhead,  and  formed  an  arbor,  and  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  served  as  a  seat, 
while  we  looked  at  the  mimic  falls  and  lis- 
tened to  their  music.  There  was  a  deep 
place  in  the  brook,  where  the  clear  waters 
gurgled  down,  giving  such  a  bass,  while 
our  hearts  kept  up  a  chiming  with  the  har- 
mony of  the  winds  and  waters,  and  we 
sang;  the  refrain  of  the  familiar  hymn, 
**  We  are  going  home  to  die  no  more," 
until  we  indeed  felt,  that  Death  was  van- 
quished, and  Life  undying,  clear  and 
beautiful,  was  evolved  therefrom. 

How  many  a  mount  of  transfiguration 
lies  oflf  in  the  coolness  and  serenity  of  the 
forest,  where  our  souls,  child-like,  bounds 
upward,  to  the  Source  of  all-embracing 
Love,  and  we  exclaim  from  the  inmost 
depths  of  beatific  calmness  and  joy,  "  Oh  I 
our  Father,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  — 
here^  where  life's  turmoil  enters  not, 
where  its  cares  are  hugged  to  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  mother-earth— even  as  the  infant 
lies  in  the  parent-arms,  shielded  from  all 
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harm  by  the  mother's  almost  divine  love." 
Oh !  our  spirits  are  strengthened  by  these 
oommunings  with  Qod  in  nature,  when 
hearing  only  His  voice  in  the  verdant  sol- 
itndes,  we  bow  down  reverently,  and  lis- 
ten and  adore,  and  life's  stem  lessons 
oome  softened  down  to  ns  here,  throagh 
the  vistas  of  patience  and  experience,  aye, 
of  resignation  and  religious  hoi>e  and  trus  t; 
when  the  veil  which  sorrow  casts  over  us 
is  bespangled  by  stars  of  promise,  and 
through  the  rifted  cloudings  come  gleam- 
ings  of  immortal  sunlight. 

Yes,  **  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forev- 
er." And  as  we  gather  up  these  atoms  of 
sonl-light  and  knowledge,  elaborated  in 
these  workshops  of  the  beautiful,  will  they 
not,  at  last,  form  a  crown  of  light  and 
strength  for  us,  in  the  mansions  of  the 
hereafter  ?  For  no  good  thought  is  lost, 
and  each  grand  idea  stands  as  a  stone  in 
the  temple  which  we  thus  form  for  our 
habitatio.i  in  the  future  existence.  Oh  I 
soul  of  mine!  be  careful,  then,  how  thou 
buildest,  and  seek  only  to  find  the  good, 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  for  thy  solace  here, 
and  thy  delight  hereafter. 

EoMt  Haddam,  Conn, 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  SORROWWe. 

BT  DSLL  A.   CAULKIMS* 

0,  God!  look  down  in  pitying  love. 

On  one  now  bendi  ^k  low, 
Beneath  the  weight  despair  has  laid 

Upon  her  throt)bing  brow. 

O!  let  the  light  of  Thy  great  love. 
Around  her  pathway  nefira; 

And  through  the  mazes,  dark  with  woe. 
Its  rays  of  mercy  gleam! 

O,  Father!  while  the  cross  she  bears, 
A  wearying  weight  must  be. 

And  only  heavenward,  turns  her  gaze, 
Her  trust  alone  in  Thee, 


0,  ffrant,  in  mercy,  loving  Lord, 
Some  buds  of  Hope  may  twine. 

Around  the  cross  her  we>ik  hands  lift 
In  Ikith  and  trust  divine! 


When  shadows  lie  athwart  the  path. 
Her  weary  feet  must  tread, 

And  only  Memory's  sad  light  felhi, 
Where  Love  its  radiance  shed, 


0,  grant  that  through  the  starry  dome 

Her  eye  of  faith  may  view. 
The  shining  portal,  gleaming  bright. 

Where  passed  her  loved  one  through. 

Crowned  with  the  crown  immortals  wear. 

In  God's  fair  world  above. 
With  golden  cymbal  sounding  clear. 

The  holy  hymns  of  love. 


TO . 

As  erst  in  Hybla,  at  the  birth  of  June        "^ 
Swarms  of  quick  bees  beset  the  viririn  clover, 
Wakiner  adolic  baip  of  pleasant  tune. 
In  all  the  air,  until  each  drunken  rover 
Reeled  hendlong  to  his  hive,  at  shut  of  day; 
8o  has  my  heart  its  fi^ueiit  summer  time. 
When  thoughts  of  the  One  Absent  wing  their 

way 
On  willing  errands  to  thit  sunny  clime. 
Where  food  for  reverie  is  garnered  up. 
Where  light  rains  down,  Uke  Love,  in  golden 

showers; 
Where  Love,  the  pearl  of  joy,  drops  in  its  cup, 
And  music  hnunts  the  footsteps  of  the  hours  : 
O,  sweet  the  memories  that  thus  can  roam. 
To  reap  the  gladness  of  their  hafvest  nome! 


PASSme  AWAY. 


["  Passing  away  is  written  on  the  world 
and  all  the  world  contains."  So  writes 
one  who  had  seen  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
life  flourish,  fade  and  pass  away  from  her 
failing  grasp,  and  0,  how  true  the  words !] 

What  is  there  that  is  not  "  p^tssing 
away  ?  "  Youth  and  beauty,  friends  and 
companions,  our  opportunties  to  do  good, 
our  very  lives  are  "passing  away." 
Scarcely  a  month  or  a  single  day  glides 
along,  which  does  not  admonish  us  to  say 
with  the  poet : 

'*  Cling  not  to  earth,  there's  nothing  there, 
However  lov'd,  however  fiiir. 
But  on  its  features  still  must  wear 
The  impress  of  mortality.  *' 

How  short  and  fleeting  does  the  time 
appear,  from  childhood  to  the  period  of 
active  and  busy  manhood.  We  rejoice  to 
look  on  guileless  and  happy  children ; 
they  dance  and  frolic,  and  seem  as  joyous 
as  though  they  could  never  die.  Yet  how 
soon  the  change  succeeds  —  they  are  pass- 
ing avay,  either  to  be  numbered  with  tha 
cold  and  sleeping  dead,  or  to  fill  their 
place  in  the  world  of  cares,  and  sorrows 
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and  disappointments.  Wo  look  on  the 
ruddy  youth,  with  pparkling  eye?,  and 
ruddy  choek  ;  but  a  few  suns  roll  over  our 
heads,  and  h«)  ha»  become  a  man  in  the 
vigor  and  glory  of  his  be'ng.  A  few  more 
years  sweep  along,  and  old  ago,  with  its 
infirmities  and  sorrows,  has  come,  and  soon 
the  young,  the  j<)yful,  the  accomplished 
man  has  pn}<.«^d  away  and  gone.  ••  Pass- 
ing away  **  is  written  on  the  monumental 
piles  of  human  skill  and  wisdom.  The 
wild  foliajje  runs  along  the  cmnibling  tow- 
evn  the  ivy  is  creeping  along  the  shattered 
walls  and  auiong  the  crevices  of  the  falling 
bricks  and  stones.  Where  is  the  mighty 
forum  of  anc'ent  Rome?  her  pedestals,  her 
towers,  and  her  altars?  In  the  place* 
which  they  ont*e  occupied,  tl;e  wild  bird 
screams  and  the  serpent  hieses ;  the  proud . 
turrets  that  once  kiFsed  the  clonds,  lie  in 
mouldering  ruins  beneath  the.* feet  of  the 
traveller ;  the  halls  which  once  rang  with 
song,  and  resoun^^ed  with  eloquence,  a:e 
buped  in  their  own  fragments,  and  deso- 
latlc  ns  have  stalked  amid  the  courts  of  Fci- 
ence,  and  In  id  low  the  altars  of  religion. 
Where  once  the  voice  of  beauty  and  love- 
liness was  heard,  and  the  strains  of  music 
entrance  I  the  ear  —  the  tall  weeds  sigh  in 
the  rustling  breeze ;  the  pathway  to  the 
rostrum  is  choked  up  with  broken  frag- 
ments, and  the  hearth-stone  is  the  adder*8 
den.  What  is  said  of  this  once  gorgeous 
city  may  be  said  of  hundreds  of  others, 
that  have  passed  away  : 

•'  E  irthly  thinjw 
Are  but  the  transient  pivennts  uf  an  honr. 
And  eTirtlily  pride  \)f  like  the  p^s  inir  fluwer. 
That  bpritigs  to  fiU,  and  blutMoans  but  to  die.*' 

The  truth  of  these  words,  ''passing 
away,'*  is  not  simply  seen  in  the  moulder- 
ing ruins  of  the  past ;  not  alone  found  in 
old  dilapidated  castles,  ruined  cities,  and 
moss-covered  abbeys  —  but  we  feel  its 
power  in  ourselves,  by  our  cheerful  fire- 
sides, in  our  happy  homes.  Our  friends 
are  *•  passion;  away."  We  hardly  have 
time  to  trace  all  their  virtues,  to  know 
their  excellencies,  be.^ore  we  must  give 
them  the  reluctant  adieu.  Change  and 
death  regard  not  the  tende/ness  of  afflic- 
tion's ties ;  tears  cannot  move  them  to 
spare  the  bands  that  bind  us  to  those  we 
•love.  Our  expefience,  bitter  as  it  is,  is 
the  voice  of  inspiration,  "  we  all  do  fade 


as  a  leaf,*'  admonishefl  ns  of  the  truth,  we 
"  are  passing  away.''  There  is  a  fcnaa- 
tlon  «»f  instability  which  steals  ov**r  the 
soul,  whether  we  contemplate  the  ruins  of 
the  old  world,  or  the  things  of  the  new ; 
whether  we  meditate  on  ourselves,  or  the 
breathing  forms  aiound  us.  But  let  ub 
turn,  for  a  moment,  from  this  cont-idera^ 
tlon  to  another  truth,  fraught  with  crmfort 
and  anirpating  hope.  Is  there  nothing 
among  this  dissolving  mass  of  decay,  on 
which  we  may  rely  t  Is  there  no  haven 
when  the  tempests  threaten,  and  the  sky 
gniws  black?  Yes,  there  is.  Goodness 
can  never  die  I  Amidst  the  shadows  that 
are  flitting  aiound  us,  and  the  things  that 
are  '*  passing  away,*'  there  is  one  Being 
in  whom  we  m^'y  trust,  and  not  be  coo- 
founded  ;  there  is  one  principle  that  mocks 
**  the  tooth  of  time,  and  the  rasuie  of  ob. 
livion.**  Tljough  all  earthly  foims  vaniah 
and  elude  our  graFp.  thrugh  the  loftieBt 
domes  crumble  and  fall,  though  friend  af- 
ter friend  is  sent  away,  and  **  the  clods  of 
the  valley  **  cover  all  that  was  mokt  dear, 
we  may  confide  with  safety  in  God. 

While,  then,  the  thoughts  of  the  world's 
changes  and  its  vanities,  and  its  instabili- 
ty, mjiy,  for  the  momeiit,  depress  the  heart 
and  sadden  the  feelings,  let  us  look 
through  the  dim  twilight  of  earth,  to  the 
ever-radiant  light  of  heaven.  Let  us  prac- 
tice goodness  and  trust  in  it, 

•*  Tlioajth  earth  were  from  her  centre  to8B*d« 
And  mount Aina  in  the  ocean  lost.*' 


I  DARE  NOT  WALK  AlONE. 

BT    MRS.    ■•     M.    BaUOB. 

**  Prescrre  me,  0,  God,  for  in  Thee  do  I  pat 
my  truBt.** 

•      I  dare  not  walk  « lone; 
AIih(*a«:h  I  ponder  well 
The  path  my  feet  shall  tread, 
I  dnre  not  wal)c  this  thoruy  path. 
This  valley  of  the  dead. 
Unless  1  trust  His  mighty  arm, 
>Vliich  safely  keepeth  me  tn»m  harm. 
And  thruusrh  lifers  deep  and  dreary  wm^ 
8tiU  leadeth  mc« 

T  dare  not  walk  alone; 

Wl  ere  faloelniod  and  deceit 

Besiege  my  yielding  suul. 

)  4iare  not  beiir  litems  trying  test. 

When  1  cannot  control 

My  dail>-  oKMids,  unlets  I  trust 

Ilis  arm,  who  m,  and  ever  moitt 

Tbntugh  life*B  dark,  and  dreary  sea, 

M>  Guardian  be. 
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Denr  an !  fndulfirent  rmder,  IhAvt  been  B^n*^ 
lously  find  mmt  indnetrionslyMekioff  fbr  some 
pleas  I nt  theme  wherewith  to  afford  you  that 
momentary  entertiinment  yon  natamlly  ei» 
peot  to  find  on  that  time-honored  board  —  the 
£ditor*8  Tiible. 

••  I  have  looked  over  land,  I  have  looked  over 
sea,*' 

penetrattnsr  theoli  forests.-— divinii^  down  into 
the  ocean  depths,  and  invoking  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration to  lend  me  its  di? ine  aid,  but  all  in 
▼ain.  Tlie  Dryads  of  the  woods  and  the  Nai- 
ads  of  the  waves  —  even  the  gods  of  Olympus 
maliciously  wag  their  heads  and  nothing  do  re- 
ply.  In  this  extremity,  what  shall  I  doT  shall 
I  invcke  the  grim  monarch  who  now  reigns 
despotic  alike  over  the  land  and  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  fair  in  nature?  Nay,  it  is  be 
that  has  touched  the  fountains  of  thought  with 
his  congealing  hand,  until,  like  the  waters  of 
the  stream  that  all  the  summer  rippled  merri- 
ly alonjr  through  the  green  mea<low»  they  have 
apparently  ceased  to  flow,  bat  have  they  ceased 
to  flow  T  Bend  down  your  ear  to  the  thick  ril>. 
bed  ice,  and  hear  how,  under  its  cold  and  nn 
yielding  surface,  the  merry  waters  gurgle  and 
sing  and  make  delicious  melody,  still  dancing 
alMig,  far  down  out  of  shrht,  as  unceasingly  and 
JoyousU'  as  in  the  gayest  spring-time.  May 
not  the  thonchts,  too,  that  have  seemed  frosen 
and  de  id  under  the  ice  of  wintry  care,  per- 
ehancci  still  make  melody  and  flow  on,  albeit 
hMdeo  fhm  the  sunshme  and  in  the  dark  T ' 

But  what  of  winter  T  Only  an  hoar  ago  and 
winter  seemed  beautiful  and  grand .  Far  off  In 
tha  distance^  the  long,  andolating  line  of  hilb 
laj  Moe  in  the  sonshine,  their  hoary  crowns 
tiirtMl  and  glowing  with  gold  and  purple  The 
din,  receding  valleys  that  stretch  between, 
•miled  a  soft  and  dreamy  smile,  gloriied  by  the 
yellow,  transparent  haM^  that  like  an  Indian 
■iHMnir,  has  for  days  enwrapped  them.  The 
elms  In  the  foregronnd»  like  grand  old  sokHers, 
•lowly  waved  their  graoeAil  arms  in  tlw  wintry 


breeie,  bowing  superbly  to  one  another.  TT« 
distant  village  spire  stood  out'olear  against  the 
aaure  sky,  ever  pointing  up  to  heaven,  and 
through  the  vistas  opened  by  winter's  busy  pi* 
oneei*,  Jack  Fn»et,  I  could  see  many  a  smig  and 
home-like  cottage  sending  up  int«>  the  clear  at- 
mosphere its  spiral  eoluiiin  of  smoke,  indica- 
tive of  warmth  and  cheer  within. 

But  an  hoar  has  gone  by,  and  a  change  has 
passed  over  the  landscape.  The  sky  is  sadden- 
ed with  the  gathered  storm.  1  he  air  thick  with 
snow-flakes,  and  the  wide  vistt  narrowed  to  a 
brief  oircumftsrence,  marked  by  a  circle  of  dim 
and  naked  trees  looming  spectral  In  tlie  uncer- 
tain day- light.  The  village  spire  has  disap- 
peared behind  the  white  v<!il  now  droopiiv( 
fh)m  heaven  to  earth.  Bat  the  tall  elms  stand 
op,  motionless  and  dark,  against  the  fleecy 
background,  each  pendant  bough  gradually 
assuminc  a  rounded  and  deli  mte  beauty  as  the 
soft  flakes  one  after  another  lovingly  wrap 
them  about.  By  to-morrow  morning  every 
shrub  and  tree  will  be  lovelier  than  those 
**  phantom  bouquets  '*  whose  sn'^w-white,  ex- 
quisite traceries,  trembling  against  a  back 
ground  of  purple  velvet,  now  constitute  the 
most  royal  gems  of  so  many  a  lady*s  drairing- 
room.  The  tall  old  hemlocks  will  bend  their 
green  and  heavy  branches  under  the  weight  of 
thehr  snowy  garniture.  The  snow-birds  will 
oome  around  the  door  to  pick  up  the  scattered 
erumbr ,  and  A<olic  in  the  wintry  element  they 
seem  to  love  so  well.' 

Winter  indeed  has  its  charms— bat  it  hat  Its 
terrors  too.  The  merry  skater  loves  it,  but  the 
thi»-olad  beggar  hogs  himself  in  the  sharp 
oold  and  goes  shivering  on  his  way.-  The* 
youthful  sleighing  party,  envdoped  in  wnm 
furs  and  brilliant  with  youth  and  health,  exhil- 
arated by  the  swift  motion,  the  noise  of  the 
merry  bells,  and  the  champing  of  the  aBver* 
bits,  exelainM,  *' There  Is  no  season  like  win. 
tert'*  Batthedff«ary.lhoed,poverty-Btrieken 
ehOdthatlooktoB^  in  tlm^eld,  and  whinet  for 
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pence  from  the  gay  company  that  goes  too  fiist 
to  hear  him,  may  well  have  doabts.  The  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  happy  and  the  wretched,  each 
greets  him  after  hie  own  manner,  and  according 
to  the  feeling  that  lies  hidden  in  his  own  heart 

**  You're  welcome,  Old  Winter!  '*  the  rich  man 
cries, 
^  itb  a  bosom  of  proud  content. 
As  round  hie  carpeted  halls  his  eyes. 

With  a  meaning  glancte  are  sent; 
For  the  fires  burn  bright,  and  the  casements 
tall 
Are  curtained  with  drapery  rare— 
The  winds  may  howl  and  the  snows  may  &11, 
But  what  doth  the  rich  man  care? 

'*  You're  welcome.  Old  Winter! "  the  gay  lad 
cries. 
As  he  plunges  into  the  snow. 
Or  over  the  ice-bound  streamlet  flies. 

Like  a  shaft  from  the  twanging  bow; 
For  garments  warm  are  about  his  form. 

And  his  sport  it*  ricb  and  rare; 
Old  Winter  may  bluster  and  rave  and  storm. 
But  what  does  the  urchin  care  ! 

•'  Oh,  winter  is  dreary!  "  the  poor  man  eroans. 
As  he  creeps  along  the  street. 
While  the  ke«n  air  pierces  his  stiffened  bones. 

And  benumbs  his  half-shod  feet; 
••  Oh,  Winter  is  drear!  *'  but  there's  none  to 
hear 
The  plea  of  the  poor  and  old ; — 
On  goes  the  crowd  with  unliutening  ear— • 
Who  cares  if  the  beggar  is  eold  T 

•*  Alas  it  is  Winter,  and  woe  is  me! »' 
The  W  iduw  exclaims,  and  clasps 
The  shivering  orphans  around  her  knee, 

in  a  wild  and  trenzied  grasp; 
Through  the  frosted  pane  on  the  life-throng* 
ed  way, 
A  laughing  crowd  she  sees. 
And  merrily  jingle  the  sleigh-bells  gn.y. 
While  the  Widow  and  Orphans  freese! 

Aye!   Winter  is  drear!    0,   ye  rich  ne'er 
smile. 

At  my  simple  and  homely  Muse, 
Nor  the  tale  of  the  poor  man's  woes  reTile, 

Nor  a  helping  hand  refuse; 
For  Heaven  has  blest  you  with  stores  of  gold. 

And  how  should  your  thanks  appear. 
But  by  shielding  the  poor  from  hunger  and 
cold, 

And  making  thdr  lives  less  drear? 

But,  sombre  as  is  my  lay,  I  do  not  deny  that 
Winter  has  many  pleasures,  and  not  the  least 
of  them  is  to  remember  Summer.     If 
"  Sorrows  remembered  sweeten  present  Joy," 

as  the  poet  hath  it:  surely  pleasures  remember- 
ed sweeten  present  care,  and  the  pleasures  of 
summer  are  par  excellence,  royal  pleasures.  1 
lofe  to  remember  them^  I  love  to  think  how 


The  Summer  dnyv  bloomed  sweet  and  fair. 
That  lingered  by  the  purling  stream. 

And  pleasant  were  her  footsteps  wher« 
The  loving  skies  came  down  to  dreara. 

I  watched  her  creeping  through  the  deU, 
To  strew  the  shady  nooks  with  moss. 
And,  on  the  naked  rocklets,  toss 

The  flcraceftil  vines  I  love  so  well. 


1  laughed  a  Joyous  laugh  to  see 
The  whispering  trees  on  every  side. 

Nod  to  their  fellows,  '*  Look  at  me! 
My  bran,  new  robes  are  like  a  bride!  '* 

The  very  elm,  whose  nakt^d  arms 
Hang  bhivering  now  in  Winter's  cold. 
Called  the  gay  song-birds  to  beholl 

The  splendor  of  her  Summer  charms. 


The  robins  carolled  all  day  long. 
The  rose  turned  up  its  blushing  breast. 

The  swallows  wheeled,  a  joyous  Sirong,  * 
Loud  twittering  'twixt  me  and  the  West. 

I  called  my  pets  with  soft  command. 
By  every  sweet  and  gentle  name: 
With  bounding  hoof  and  neigh  they 

To  nibble  from  my  out-stretchM  hand. 


But«  like  a  peaceful,  morning  dream. 
Like  roses  from  the  dewy  spray. 

Like  leaflets  floatina  down  a  stream. 
The  gentle  summer  passed  away. 

I  SHi  J,  the  time  of  flowers  is  here. 
The  like  blooms  upon  the  stalk. 
The  blossoms  strew  the  orchard  walk- 

The  glorious  Summer  time  is  here. 


But  scarce  mv  lips  the  words  had  spoke. 
When  lo!  the  flowers  began  to  fade. 

Gray  clouds  along  the  hill-tops  broke. 
And  streaois  a  mournful  music  made; 

Brown  stubble  strewed  the  meadow  floor. 
The  merry  thrush  and  noisy  jay 
h  lew  up  the  sky  and  soared  away. 

And  Winter  stood  beside  the  door. 


And  that,  too,  is  passing  away  as  rapidly  as  did 
its  gentler  sister  Summer.  And  soon  another 
Spring  will  bieak  up  the  fetters  which  WiBt«r 
has  forged.  Another  spring,  the  third  ainoe 
our  dreary  and ,  so  fer  as  human  ken  can  reaoh, 
profltless  war  oommenoed,  and  who  can  Ibrene 
the  end? 

But  why  do  I  allow  myself  to  tdnoh  on  this 
Texed  theme?  Simply  because  it  is  the  out 
theme  in  which  all  must  feel  intensely  iatcraet 
ed.  And  there  are  among  all  its  horrors,  m 
many  things  to  make  the  heart  grow  better. 
There  are  women  who  are  so  grand  and  heroie 
in  their  devotion  to  the  eausa  of  Liberty  aad 
Humanity  as  to  deserve  immortality.  Tma 
women  and  True  Heroinee  are  they,  aad  it  m 
one  of  those 
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CLARA  BARTON, 
Of  whom  I  would  now  speak.  Toa  haVe  all 
beard  of  her.  She  Is  our  American  Florence 
Vightingale;  but  you  do  not  all  know  that  she 
is  one  of  our  own  communion,  working  out  the 
Faith  of  her  life  in  the  great  and  dreadful  dra- 
ma now  being  enacted  on  our  wofUl  battle- 
fields. 

Many  years  ago,  during  my  former  resi- 
dence in  this  Tillage  of  educational  institutions, 
Clara  Baxtop,  came  a  pupil  to  our  own  schooL 
She  was  bright-eyed  and  handsome;  an  apt  and 
braTC  student,  giving  herself  heart  and  soul, 
for  the  time  being,  to  the  lesson  in  hand.  But 
independent,  large-hearted,  ardent  and  impul- 
siTC,  there  was  a  restlessuess  often  manifested 
in  her  bearing,  and  an  impatience  of  the  strict 
lines  of  the  school,  no  one  knew  why.  No  one 
dreamed  that  she  needed  a  wider  scope  Jor  her 
great  faculties  and  inspirations,  tnan  blindly 
struggling  in  their  birth-throes.  One  only,  I 
think,  stall  understood  her,  and  she  was  call- 
ed eccentric  and  strange.  One  only  compre- 
hended her  superior  nature.  *'  She  needs  only 
opportunity  to  become  great,"  he  would  often 
say.  Events  have  proved  the  keenness  of  his 
pre-vision. 

When  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  hearts  of  the  truHtiog  North, 
Clara  Barton  was  at  the  Capitol,  awaiting  her 
destiny.  Our  first  fktal  disaster  befelu8,and 
our  brave  but  undisciplined  troops  were  over- 
whelmed at  Bull  Run,  sorely  defeated  and  put 
to  flight  Then  it  was  that  Clara  Barton,  re- 
cognized her  mission.  She  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  fatel  field,  and  was  first  and  fore- 
►  most  in  oaring  tor  the  wounded.  No  difficul- 
ties  daunted  her ;  no  fear  of  the  pursuing  ene- 
my stood  in  the  way  of  her  duty.  Wherever 
she  was  needed  there  she  was  found,  calm,  ooU 
leoted,  efficient  and  brave. 

From  that  day  to  this  her  work  has  been  in 
the  hospitals  and  on  the  battle-field.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  before  the  engagement  was 
well  over,  she  drove  on  the  field  with  two 
swift  horses,  and  an  immense  wagon  laden 
with  hospital  stores,  and  before  a  surgeon  made 
his  appearance,  was  engaged  in  her  work  of 
mercy,  binding  up  wounds,  administering  res- 
toratives to  the  fiiint  and  dying,  an  an^el  in  the 
eyes  of  the  suffering  soldiery.  At  Fredericks- 
borg  the  same  noble  conduct  was  repeated;  and 
scarce  a  battle  has  been  fought  by  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  thai  has  not  been  witness  of  her 
never-fiiiHng  devotion  and  care,  until  her  name 
i  dear  as  a  sister  to  the  soldiers  and  her  deeds 


the  theme  of  orators  and  statesmen.    Blessed 
be  the  American  heroine,  Cla&a  Barton. 

I  have  not  introduced  this  honored  and  dear 
name  without  a  purpose.  If  she  has  done  so 
much  for  the  defenders  of  her  country,  cannot 
all  young  women  do  something  7  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, nor  would  it  be  well  for  the  many  to 
become  surgeons  or  nurses  on  the  field  or  in 
hospital,  but  how  much  there  is  that  may  be 
done  at  home,  in  the  way  of  preparing  hospi* 
tal  clothing,  which  is  now  so  loudly  called  for 
by  the  Sanitary  Commission.  If  you  can  do 
nothing  else,  you  can  at  least  send  words  of 
cheer  and  encourAgement  to  those  of  your  con- 
nections or  friends  who  are  enduring  dangers 
and  privations  that  you  may  be  tree  and  hap- 
py. A  young  officer  who  has  long  been  in  the 
army,  sent  me,  but  a  short  time  since,  a  little 
poem  which  (  will  lay  before  you.  It  reveals 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  many  a  soldier's 
heart.  Let  no  soldier,  then,  who  is  dear  to 
you,  ever  fieel  that  he  is  forgotten. 

THE  SOLDIER'S  LETTER. 
How  sweet  when  night  her  inisty  veil. 

Around  the  weary  soldier  throws. 
And  twilight's  gulden  skies  grow  pale. 
And  wooing  winds  invite  repose, 
»  To  sit  beside  the  watchfire's  blaze. 

Where  friendly  comrades  nightly  come, 
To  sing  the  songs  of  other  days. 
And  talk  of  things  we  love  at  home — 

Of  those  we  love,  who  list  and  wait. 

Beneath  the  same  benignant  moon. 
The  postman's  step  behind  the  gate. 

With  tidings  from  the  absent  one; 
And  beaming  smiles  their  thoughts  reveal. 

And  love  is  mirrored  in  their  eyes. 
As  eagerly  they  break  the  seal. 

Elate  with  joy  and  glad  surprise. 

But  dearer  yet  the  shout  that  rings. 

In  exultation  loud  and  clear. 
To  hail  the  messenger  who  brinjis 

Letters  from  home  and  kindred  dear; 
And  *neath  the  pale  moon's  shining  light 

The  soldier  reads  his  treasure  o'er. 
And  through  the  hours  of  silent  night. 

In  dreams  he  visits  home  onoe  more: 

In  dreams  he  sits  beride  the  hearth, 

Afkr  fh>m  camps  and  traitor's  wiles. 
And  deems  the  dearest  spot  on  earth 

Where  loving  wife  and  mother  smiles; 
And  many  a  face  almost  forget. 

And  many  a  word  so  fondlv  spoken. 
Come  flitting  round  the  soldier's  oot, 

'Till  the  sweet  dream,  at  mom,  is  broken. 

Oh.  ye  who  love  the  soldier  well— 
Bid  him  be  hopeful,  brave  and  gay; 

Better  he  knows  than  you  can  tell; 
The  pwils  that  attend  his  way ; 
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8ome  word  of  hope  in  bat  tie's  hour. 
While  striving  with  %  ▼engefal  foe, 

fiaanerveil  the  soldier's  Arm  with  power. 
To  strike  or  Ward  the  Impending  blow. 

The  soldier  briive  is  often  prone 

To  deem  himsdrfonrotten  qaite, 
A  W4iKler«r  on  the  earth  alone. 

When  frlen  is  at  home  neglect  to  write* 
Then  oheer  him  oft  with  words  lilce  these. 

And  thus  your  deep  affection  prove; 
Iiet  every  keel  that  plowghs  the  seas 

Bear  bim  s<Mne  message  Aili  of  love* 

God  bless  the  soldier!  sweeten  bis  hoars  of 
leisure^  protect  him  in  danger,  and  watch 
over  him  in  the  temptations  and  inactivity  of 
the  camp !  And  Oud  bless  those  whose  lives  are 
fall  of  self-abnegation  and  difficulty,  well  nieh 
M  are  the  saldiers!  That  there  are  those,  the 
fallowing  offering  firom  oar  Western  associate 
will  attest 

AHKSIMT. 

We  had  a  present  the  other  day,  and  O!  the 
eomfort  we  aie  Uking  with  it!  It  is  not  rare. 
It  is  not  C08ily,it  is  not  elegant;  nay,  common, 
ehaap  and  homely,  and  yet  the  comfort  we  are 
taking  with  it!  Toa  would^ot  guess  it  in  an 
Age,  so  we  will  tell  you  what  It  is  —  a  rocking-^ 
chair!  Now  don*t  purse  up  your  pretty  bps, 
yoa  Down  East  lady,  lolling  at  your  leisure  in 
yours  of  nisewood  or  mahogany,  and  as  you 
lean  your  bead  upon  its  velvet  or  satin  cush- 
ions, say  soornfbUy,  I  wouldn't  make  snob  a 
fbss  about  a  rocking-chair,  if  I  was  she.  Pei^ 
haps  you  woukiiiH  snd  then  agabi  perhaps  you 
would.  I  guess  if  you  had  been  an  emigrant 
fbr  nearly  seven  long  years  and  never  bad  ft 
rocking-chaor  in  whish  to  rest  yourself  after 
your  Monday's  washing,  your  Tuesday's  iron- 
ing, your  Wednesday**  baking,  your  Thurs- 
day's and  Friilay*8  writing,  your  Saturday's 
torut>bing  ^  never  had  a  rookingMsbair  to  dose 
In  on  «  Sunday  afteraoon,  never  bad  a  rock- 
ingcbair  to  recline  in  when  a  wasted  invalid, 
never  had  a  rocking-chair  to  take  comfort  in 
when  you  nursed  your  baby,  -- 1  guess  in  such 
a  ease,  you'd  be  as  glad  at  wears  to  hate  ona; 
inally,  idbtit  it  was  liks  ours,  only  a  common 
wooden  one,  witb  tlw  palst  half  worn  off,  and 
tbe  cane  seat  in  two.  To  prise  things  proper- 
ly^  we  must  be  without  them  for  awhile,  and 
we  can  truly  say  that  the  depritation  of  a 
roolcing^bair,  bat  been  one  of  the  greatest  mi- 
nor trials  to  wbicb  our  emigrant  liib  has 
broogbtus.  Just  think  of  H!  We  have  had  no 
iMi  than  flta  ssrlous  spells  of  sickness  sinos  we 
«aaM  to  Iowa»  ta  «y  nothing  af  daya  and 


weeks  of  tooth-ache,  bead-ache,  and  side-ache, 
neuriilgia,  colds  and  coughs,  and  yet  never  bad 
a  rocking  chair.  Nay  more,  we  haw  nursed 
and  brought  up  a  baby  into  bis  ifth  year,  and  # 
yet  never  had  a  meking-chalr,  or  cradle  either. 
Don't  we  deserts  one  now  ?  A  ebair  we  mean. 
Haven't  we  a  right  to  be  glad  we*ve  got  one, 
and  haven't  we  a  right  too,  to  draw  it  up  on  te 
Editor's  Table,  snd  let  our  ftlends  rejoice  with 
us.  One  only  sorrow  as  we  nestle  ouraelf  into 
the  cosy  seat,  is  that  the  donors,  oar  precious 
Cdnneoticut  neighbors  with  whom  we  bare 
lived  In  pleasant  fHendship  for  nearly  four 
years,  are  going  fiir  away  f^om  us,  going  te 
seek  in  another  State,  that  tangible  wealth 
which  the  hard  times  generally,  and  the  war 
particularly  make  so  scarce  with  us.  We 
have  summered  at;d  wintered  with  them,  as  the 
phrase  is;  we  have  been  to  their  cabin  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  when  the  anthem  of  birth 
wae  sung,  and  when  the  dirge  of  death  was 
chanted.  In  that  roekinsr-ohair  we  sat  when 
we  first  robed  the  dimpled  limbsof  Lllla;  there 
we  sat  too,  when  we  shrouded  the  little  corpoe. 
Precious  as  an  article  that  we  sorelT' needed, 
precious  as  a  parting  gift  from  a  neighbor,  pr^ 
cious  for  the  associations,  both  glad  and  sad 
that  cluster  about  it,  do  you  wonder  that  we 
prise  it  dearly,  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
tell  even  you,  dainty  lady,  that  we  haTe,  at 
last,  a  rocking-chair  T  a  A.  i. 


'ASflES  STANHOPE." 


We  would  ask  our  reader's  special  attentoi 
to  this  very  interesting  story.  It  was  publish- 
ed for  the  author  and  at  her  own  expense— Mr. 
Usher  ^who  superiti tended  its  publication)  has 
since  gi7en  up  the  book  bu^ueas,  and  at  the 
requestof  the  author  we  haTe  taken  the  book 
to  sell  for  the  author,  who  needs  the  money  to 
pay  for  its  publieatiun.  All  who  buy  the  book 
will  not  only  aid  a  worthy  woman,  nnd  a  eood 
Universalist  author,  hut  they  will  also  secure  a 
book  of  real  merit  and  one  of  absorbinir  inter* 
ent  Below  we  reproduce  the  notice  written  by 
Hrs.  Sawyer,  and  published  in  our  number  for 
last  October. 

**  Thix  new  work  by  one  who  has  Vjux  and 
aeeeptably  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Re- 
pository, has  taken  us  by  surprise.  Favorably 
as  we  had  judged  uf  its  author  we  were  nos 
prepared  for  so  finished  and  complete  an  effort 
The  plot  is  elaborate  and  the  interest  remarka- 
bly sustained  to  the  very  close  of  the  Tolunie. 
The  type  is  excellent,  and  the  cbaraeters  delin- 
eated with  no  feeble  band,  and  wecongratnlats 
the  author  on  having  produced  a  book  that  will 
be  read  with  profound  fait«rest  and  win  her 
nmlHtndea  of  admirers.  Mr.  Usher  has  4one 
his  part  well,  giving  the  work  a  1 


nMiet  presentable  dress.    SaMSM  to  both  anthsr 
aad  publisher.*' 
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"  FUeil  LIFE." 

BT    KES.   OABOLIirS    ▲.  80TTLE. 

A  neighbor  had  been  Bitting  with  us 
•early  all  day.  It  was  cheerless  Janoa- 
ry  weather,  the  sky  overhang  with  lead- 
colored  clouds,  heavy,  broken  masses, 
through  which  the  sun  looked  to  you,  as  a 
widow's  face  beneath  "her  veil,  pale,  spec- 
tral, yet  solemn.  A  smart  snow-storm 
had  whitened  the  brown  fields  and  tan- 
gled gardens  just  at  dawn,  while  flurries 
of  large,  feathery-looking  flakes  continual- 
ly eddied  through  the  air.  The  wind 
swept,  over  the  prairie  in  f  wild  blasts, 
whose  mournful  sounds  became  as  sobbing 
voices,  when  they  rushed  through  the  lea^ 
less  woods  that  belt  the  river.  The  air 
was  piercingly  cold,  the  frost  sealing  up 
your  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  making  you 
draw  your  breath,  in  short,  quick  gasps. 
It  was  a  day,  in  dhort,  that  made  travel- 
lers whip  up  their  horses,  and  cast  longing 
looks  at  the  cabins  and  farm-houses,  which 
lay  on  their  route ;  a  day  that  made  men, 
women  and  children  hover  over  the  hearth- 
stone, or  gather  about  the  stove ;  a  day  for 
cheery  fires,  books,  pape.s,  and  talk. 

Our  neighbor  was  a  good  talker,  and 
our  hearts  warmed  up  when  we  heard  the 
familiar  stamp  of  his  heavy  boots  on  the 
stones  before  the  door.  I  had  sewing  to 
do  that  day,  sewing  which  could  not  be 
put  off,  much  as  I  would  have  liked  to 
read  the  new  '*  Atlantic,*'  whose  tempting 
pazes  wo  had  out  the  night  before.  Coats 
and  overalls,  which  in  working  weather, 
were  continually  upon  the  backs  and  legs 
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of  their  owners,  were  now  thrown  off  in  a 
promiscuous  mass  upon  the  bed.    A  mere 
bundle  of  rags  they  looked,  fit  only  for  the 
shears  of  the  carpet-maker,  or  the  shuttle 
of  >the  shoddy-weaver.     Patience,  patches, 
thread,  needle,  scissors,  thimble,  with  fin- 
^rs  dexterously  thrown  in,  were  to  make 
decent  apparel  of  them;  garments  that 
could  be  worn  at  home  and  abroad,  to  mill 
and  to  meeting,  one  suit  in  these  hard 
times  answering  for  all  places,  all  purpos- 
es.   Dear  knows,  whether  next  winter, 
our  men  and  boys  have  even  that,  or  our 
women  a  calioo  to  change  with.     Some 
people  make  money  out  of  this  war;  some 
people  do  not,  though,  and  among  this  lat- 
ter are  our  Western  emigrants.     Groce- 
ries, dry-goods,  everything  that  they  need 
to  buy,  have  gone  up  nearly  a  hundred 
per  oent;   grain,  beef,  pork,  everything 
they  have  to  sell,  gone  down  tQl,  but  for 
the  name  of  it,  they  might  as  well  give 
away  their  crops  and  stock.     Think  of  a 
farmer  having  to  give  two  bushels    of 
wheat  for  a  pound  of  oo£R)e  !  think  of  his 
wife  carrying  itn  doten  egffs  to  town  to 
buy  one  yard  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth. 
The  coffae  may  be  dispensed  with,  a  quart 
of  the  wheat  browned  and  ground,  and 
used  as  a  sabstitute.     But  the  cloth— how 
can  we  do  without  that  ?    O,  for  the  days 
gone  by,  when  sheeting  and  shirting  could 
be  bought  for  six  and  eight  cents  a  yard  ! 
If  they  ever  return,  won't  I  be  wise? 
won't  I  kty  in  enough  to  hist  me  till  I'm 
three-score  and  ton  I 

But  how  I  am  wandering.    I  didn't 
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mean  to  write  wbat  I  have  just  now,  bat 
my  heart  was  full  of  it,  and  "ont  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  month  [pen] 
Bpeaketh."  I  was  going  to  tell  yon  what 
a  nice  time  we  had  with  our  neigbbor  that 
day ;  we  listening,  he  talking.  For  my- 
sehf,  I  was  Tciy  happy,  despite  my  ocoupa- 
tiotl  and  appearance;  fbr  with  tearing, 
cutting,  ripping  and  patching,  I  had  b^ 
come  so  smutty,  dusty,  linty,  shreddy  and 
frowsy,  that  I  looked  more  like  an  oM  ra^ 
bag,  just  emancipated  from  the  garret,  than 
an  industrious  woman  engaged  in  *'  Ut- 
ter" btj  duties.  The  war  of  course,  had  to 
be  gone  over  first,  and  as  there  was  no 
new  news,  the  old  battles  had  to  be  fought 
over  again,  the  old  measures  praised  or 
eensured,  as  the  case  seemed  to  warrant, 
ani  the  President,  Cabinet,  and  West 
Point  Oenerals  generally,  be  put  under 
surveillance,  the  gist  of  the  talk  ending  in 
the  cool  asseveration  that  had  he  beep  in 
Lincoln's  place  the  war .  would  have  been 
ended  long  before  now,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  Mississippi  opened,  our  grain 
and  stock  exchanged  for  cotton,  coffee  and 
the  like,  and  we  all  prosperous  and  bappy, 
With  a  brace  or  so  of  contrabands  about  us 
to  do  the  hard  work  I  How  many,  many 
such  talks  I  have  heard  in  tbis  very  room, 
everybody  seeming  to  think  they  know  bet- 
ter how  things  ought  to  be  done  than  those 
in  authority,  everybody  saying  what  they 
would  have  done  had  Uiey  been  there,  and 
had  a  chance.  Even  I,  humble  I,  have 
dared  to  eay,  that  if  I  were  the  President's 
wife,  I  would  eive  no  balls,  and  have  no 
receptions  at  uie  White  House,  while  so 
many  thousands  of  sick  and  snaring  sol- 
diers within  hearing  of  its  music,  within 
sight  of  its  lights,  were  needing  women's 
hands,  and  yearning  for  women's  voices  ; 
tbat  I  would  dispense  with  satins  and 
silks,  and  wear  only  such  goods  as  our 
own  mills  manufacture :  that  I  would  be 
an  example  to  my  countiy-women  in  dress 
and  depDrtment,  winning  a  name  that 
should  CO  down  to  posterity  with  the  sweet 
savor  of  Har^,  and  Martha  Washington. 
So  much  easier  is  it  to  do  other  people's 
duties  than  fulfil  our  own. 

War  matters  settled,  as  far  as  they  oould 
be  till  the  next  Tribune  came,  our  fron- 
tier tronUeB  came  up  and  were  discussed 


with  even  more  intensify  of  emotion  than 
the  rebellion  and  its  accessories.  You  of 
the  East,  a  thousand  miles  and  more  from 
red  men,  cannot  realize  as  we  do,  our  In- 
dian difficulties.  Just  think,  in  the  very 
State  adjoining  us,  atroeities  have  been 
committed  this  very  autumn,  more  fearful 
than  any  we  ever  read  of  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States ;  crimes  have  been  perpetrated,  so 
hellish,  that  even  the  newspapers,  delight- 
ing as  they  do  in  sensation  incidents,  dare 
only  allude  to  them.  Our  Saxon  tongue 
has  no  decent  word«  with  which  to  relate 
them.  And  over  us  emigrants,  broods 
the  terrible  fear  that  next  spring  wi  1  see 
the  same  brutal  crimes  enacted  again. 
There  are  women,  even  now,  in  our  own 
Mittlement,  tbat  turn  white  if  a  shadow 
crosses  the  window  at  twilight,  and  little 
children  go  into  spasms  at  the  screech  of 
the  owl  on  the  bam  top.  What  is  before 
us,  Heaven  only  knows.  Yet  if  white  men 
conduct  as  they  say  white  men  Jo,  now-a- 
days,  in  our  guilty  South-land,  what  may 
we  not  expect  from  the  red  men  in  the 
wilds  of  this  great  North-west  I  We  wo- 
men can  only  pray,  that  if  Little  Crow 
and  his  tribe  do  come  upon  us,  they  will 
not  bind,  but  slay  us.  Better  a  gory 
con>se  than  a  dishonored  body. 

Our  neighbor  had  been  a  trapper  and 
hunter  in  his  early  days,  and  been  much 
amoLff  the  Indians  before  they  were  oor- 
ruptea  by  tobacco  and  whiskey.  He  told 
us  many  stories  of  them,  stories  which  I 
silently  laid  away  in  one  of  my  secret 
chambers,  one  of  those  dim,  inner  recesses 
of  memory  of  which  I  lift  the  latch  some-, 
times,  when  imagination  is  too  sullen  to 
paint  me  a  picturo,  or  &ncy  too  morose  to 
offer  me  a  theme. 

And  so  the  day  passed  ;  our  ooats  and 
overalls  repaired,  but  bearing,  some  of 
them,  a  semblance  to  Joseph's  garment  of 
many  colors,  were  again  in  wear ;  m^  lit- 
ter was  swept  up,  myself  made  neat  again, 
supper  prepared  and  eaten,  the  chores 
done  up,  the  "  gude  man  "  gone  to  town 
afler  the  mail,  ("  for  surely  Uiere  will  be 
news  to-night ")  and  the  boys  gone  a-skat- 
ing,  cold  as  it  was.  But '  somehow  it  10 
never  too  qpld  to  skate,  and  down  Honey 
Creek,  they  said  the  huge  trees  broke  the 
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Wind  and  made  it  pheasant  on  the  ioe,  even 
on  such  a  mid-winter  night.  Tbej  meant 
to  go  clear  to  the  river,  they  added,  and 
perhaps  take  a  race  up  and  down  the  Pes 
Moines. 

"  Look  ont  that  the  wolves  don't  catch 
you,"  I  called  out  as  they  started  off.  I 
did  not  speak  altogether  in  jest,  either,  for 
I  had  heard  strange  bowlings  the  night  be- 
fore, in  one  of  my  watches,  and  I  knew 
the  fierce  creatures  were  roving  about 

"  Look  out  that  the  Indians  don't  catch 
you,''  was  the  laughing  rejoinder,  and 
away  they  went,  fearless  and  happy,  leav- 
ing me  alone,  but  for  the  five  year  old  ba- 
by. Was  I  afraid?  Of  nothingl)ut  neu- 
ralgia, I  had  felt  a  few  twinges  while 
rinsing  up  the  disho^  and  had  reason  to 
dread  the  night.  Perhaps,  said  I  to  my- 
self, if  I  lie  down  at  once,  and  get  warm 
and  quiet,  it  will  pass  off  So  I  cram  the 
stove  till  the  doors  burst  open,  snuff  the 
candle  close,  tie  ay  thi.kest  hood  about 
my  head,  phi  my  blanket  shawl  around  my 
shoulders,  and  cuddle  down  in  bed  beside 
the  sleepy  pet.  He  asks  for  little  Bed 
Riding  Hood.  I  relate  the  oft-told  tale. 
"Now,  Jack,  the  giant-killer."  I  tell 
that  too,  but  as  the  words  "fee,  faw,  fum," 
drop  from  my  lips,  a  something  between  a 
sigh  and  a  snore  warn  me^I  am  talking  to 
deaf  ears. 

What  a  twinge  that  is  !  Every  nerve 
in  my  face  seemed  to  snap  I  I  shed  si- 
lent tears,  and  bury  my  head  closer  in  the 
Eillow.  It  passes  off  after  a  while,  and 
alf-smothered,  I  threw  off  a  little  of  the 
covering,  and  in  happy  ease  begin  to 
**  make  out,"  as  Miss  Bronte  would  say. 
Suddenly  I  am  conscious  of  listening  in- 
tently— listening  for  what — I  do  not  know. 
But  as  I  listen,  I  become  aware  of  a  most 
solemn  stillness  all  about  me.  The  wind 
that  was  roaring  at  sundown,  has  lulled 
entirely  ;  not  a  breath  of  noise  out  doors. 
So  still  too,  in  the  house,  even  the  fire 
bummg  silently,  and  the  child  at  my  side 
lying  quiet  as  though  dead.  It  oppresses 
me.  1  long  to  have  it  broken.  I  wonder 
if  the  old  cat  is  in ;  it  would  relieve  me  to 
hear  even  her  pattering  about,  scratching 
at  the  cupboard  door,  or  mewing  by  the 
pantry ;  nay,  I  should  be  glad  even  to 
hear  the  nibble  of  a  mouse.     How  loud 


the  watch  ticks.  Sometimes  that  b 
company  for  me,  but  now  it  sounds  eyerie, 
s6unds  as  it  does  to  me  as  I  sit  alone  with 
the  dying,  counting  the  minutes,  wipmg 
off  the  death  sweat,  and  waiting  for  the  ao- 
gel. 

I  grow  nervous ;  indeed,  I  am  tlymjn 
so  after  the  sharp  agony  of  neuralm.  I 
have  been  morbid  too,  for  several  days, 
and  now  my  mind,  weak  from  the  strain 
of  pain,  and  somewhat  excited  by  the  the 
intense  talk  of  the  day,  reacts  upon  itself, 
and  memory  haunts  me  with  pictures  of 
crimson  battle-fields  and  pallid  soldiers. 
If  she  would  but  stop  there.  But  no ;  as 
they  dissolve,  visions  of  Indian  massacres 
steal  up — so  vivid,  too !  Good  Heavenft ! 
I  can  see  the  blood  spii-t  from  that  moA- 
er's  heart,  as  that  fierce  red  man  pluuffes 
his  knife  into  her  bosom  ;  aye,  and  her 
baby's  brains,  how  they  look,  spattered  on 
that* log!  It  is  too  much,  too  much.  I 
shall  go  wild  if  tbey  don't  stop  coming, 
those  spectres  of  what  I've  heard  and 
read.  Down  memory,  down  ;  away  with 
you.  I  give  her  a  heavy  knock.  She 
skulks  a  moment,  and  then  peering  from 
her  hiding-hole,  begins  to  unfold  another 
fiendish  picture.  I  catch  a  glimpee  of  a 
white  girl,  a  mere  child  of  thirteen,  bound 
flat  on  her  back,  and  an  Indian  —  I  will 
not  see  it  —  I  scream  the  words  aloud. 
They  waken  common  sense.  Bless  her  I 
how  like  a  mother  she  takes  me  to  her 
heart  and  soothes  me.  I  pow  calm.  I 
even  resolve  to  get  up  and  make  a  new 
fire,  and  snuff  the  candle,  and  go  to  sew- 
ing. I  do  sit  up,  but  the  room  is  fiill  of 
shadows,  shadows  that  take  such  strange 
forms  in  that  dim,  flickenn<r  candle  light, 
that  I  involuntarily  lie  down  again,  and 
cuddle  up  to  the  sleeping  child  .^  Ha  !  the 
fiend  is  coming  again ;  she  is  a  fiend  to- 
night. Where  does  she  keep  her  bright, 
beautiful  phases  ?  why  does  slie  rake  up, 
so  tenaciously,  her  pale,  ghostly  images  ? 
why  does  she  haunt  me  bo  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  death,  the  smell  of  blood.  Down, 
down !  Strike  at  her,  common  ^nse  — 
that's  it.  She  felt  that  blow,  she  writhes 
under  it j  she  faints  —  there,  phe's  still 
enough,  now.  I  will  get  up  before  she 
stirs  again.  I  do  Common  sense  puts 
me  on  my  feet  and  leads  me  from  the  gob- 
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lin  bed.  I  snuff  the  candle.  I  light  an- 
other. I  look  around;  the  shadows  are 
gone,  all  of  them.  I  say  to  myself,  softly, 
what  a  blessing  light  is,  even  the  light  of 
candles.  I  go  to  the  box  for  wood  ;  as  I 
turn  towards  the  stove  with  my  arm  full 
of  sticks,  I  casually  glance  at  the  window. 

A  face  was  pressed  closely  against  the 
middle  pane  of  the  lower  row. 

''A  facer' 

•'  Wkitel'' 

No :  NO.     An  Indian's  face. 

— I  saw  it  as  plainly  as  I  see  now  this 
sheet  of  paper. 

May  you  never  know  such  a  sickening 
sensation  of  fear  as  then  grappled  my 
heart.  Tet  I  did  not  faint,  nor  even  let 
go  my  wood,  but  quietly  opened  the  stove 
and  piled  in  the  sticks.  When  I  had  shut 
the  door,  I  looked  up  again  to  the  win- 
dow. The  face  was  gone,  I  dropped 
into  my  rocking-chair,  literally  dropped. 
I  struggled  with  my  emotions.  0,  I  did 
try  to  be  calm ;  did  try  to  think  it  an  illu- 
sion of  over-heated  fancy.  I  could  not, 
though. 

Suddenlv,  with  a  daring,  a  recklessness 
for  which  I  can  never  account,  I  jumped 
up  and  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
The  moon  was  near  her  fill,  and  now 
shone  out  brightly  in  the  rifl  of  a  great 
cloud.  I  could  have  seen  a  rabbit  had 
he  been  skulking  on  the  edge  of  the  wood- 
pile. It  was  easy  enough  then,  judge 
you,  to  see  the  form  that  loomed  up  just 
before  me,  on  the  last  of  the  rough  stone 
steps.     What  do  you  guess  it  was  V 

An  Indian  leaning  on  his  rifle/ 
Nothing  less.  I  knew  his  face ;  it  was 
the  same  that  had  looked  into  the  window. 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  No,  no ;  I  shall 
know  that  face  if  I  meet  it  a  thousand 
years  hence  in  some  of  the  by-paths  of 
heaven.  I  clapped  my  right  hand  to  my 
mouth  to  stifle  the  wild  shriek  that  gur- 
gled in  my  throat ;  with  my  left,  I  clutch- 
ed the  clothes  above  my  heart,  for  it  did 
seem  as  though  that  was  bursting  with 
Buppresslfl  fear.  My  eyes  meanwhile 
surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot.  I  noted 
his  mocassins,  his  leggins,  his  blanket,  (it 
was  of  blue  broadcloth  bound  with  scar- 
let,) his  head,  naked,  save  for  the  heavy 
masses  of  coal  black  hair,  that  streamed 


over  it.  He  had  a  string  of  shells  about 
his  neck,  odd-looking  things,  which  some- 
how made  me  think  of  the  finger  jointsl^d 
bones  I  had  once  seen  in  the  Museum  of  a 
Medical  College.  A  knife  was  thrust  in 
his  belt,  a  sharp, .  long-bladed  thing,  that 
caught  the  moon  s  rays,  and  flashed  them 
back  in  short,  subtle  rays.  Something 
dangled  too,  from  that  belt.  I  did  not  isj 
to  make  out  what  it  was,  but  it  had  a 
fresh,  goiy  look  —  a  scalp,  perhaps  — yet 
warm. 

I  stood,  perhaps,  two  minutes  on  the 
threshold.  I  have  known  days  that  did 
not  seem  so  long.  Then  I  turned  my 
back  on  the  red  man,  and  went  in,  being 
careful  to  close  the  door  quietly. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  what 
it  was  to  be  alone  with  a  great  fear — a  vi- 
tal fear.  I  have  struggled  many  and  ma- 
ny a  time  with  the  spectres  of  memory,  the 
illusions  of  fancy,  die  ghosts  of  supersti- 
tion, but  never  before  iid  £^tand  lape  to 
face  with  an  actual  danger,  on^  that  men- 
aced not  only  life,  but  that  which  a  wo- 
man holds  dearer  than  life.  I  hardly 
know  how  I  felt,  but  I  do  know  that  I 
thought  more  in  the  space  of  five  minutes, 
than  I  ever  did  before  in  six  months. 
Events  that  I  had  forgotten  entirely,  the 
far  away  incidents  of  childhood ,  ran  through 
my  mind  as  electric  notes  on  a  wire ;  coun- 
tenances that  I  had  long  striven  in  vain  to 
call  up  to  my  mental  eye,  now  looked  roe 
full  in  the  face  ;  voices,  whose  music  has 
been  hushed  this  many  a  year,  now  spoke 
to  me  in  the  old  familiar  tones ;  a  fiivorite 
song  of  my  mother's,  an  old,  quaint  thing, 
of  which  a  snatch  has  haunted  me  ever 
since  she  died,  now  swept  over  my  soul, 
melody,  words  and  all ;  my  whole  life,  in- 
deed, leaped  up  before  me  ;  \l  was  going 
to  write  glided)  but  that  word  is  too  slow 
to  express  the  instantaneous  succession  of 
pictures  that  came  and  went  in  those  five 
minutes.  And  all  the  time  I  was  looking 
on  those  old  scenes  and  those  old  fiioes, 
and  listening  to  those  sounds  of  the  past, 
I  was  deliberating,  nay,  that  word  is  too 
cold,  one  cannot  deliberate  when  their 
blood  is  at  white  heat.  I  was  revolving, 
(that's  better,  because  it  will  perhaps, 
make  you  think  of  Colt's  revolver,  which 
will  kUl  half  a  dozen  Indians,  in  about  as 
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many  seconds) ;  I  was  revolving  mj 
chances  for  life — safety.  How  small 
they  seemed  1  0,  bow  they  shrank  I 
But  could  I  sit  there  supinely,  and — O,  it 
was  terrible  to  think  what  the  emd  of  that 
sentence  might  be.  No,  no.  It  wasn't  a 
woman's  nature  to  do  so. 

The  distance  is  not  far  to  the  first  neigh- 
bor's, a  matter  perhaps,  of  thirty  or  forty 
rods.  Fortunately  the  door  that  opened 
towards  that  neighbor's  house,  was  just 
opposite  the  one  beside  which  stood  the  In- 
dian. I  am  not  good  at  running.  I  nev- 
er was  when  a  girl,  and  since  my  mde  has 
troubled  me  so  much,  I  make  poor  head- 
way, when  trying  to  be  fleet  of  foot.  But 
I  know  I  can  ran  like  a  deer  that  distance, 
with  fear  to  lash  me  forward.  I  can  keep 
the  house^  too,  between  him  and  me,  and 
thus  get  a  good  start  before  he  will  suspect 
me  gone.  But  he  will  hear  you,  strikes 
in  common  sense  ;  the  frozen  ground  will 
give  back  every  iPbt-fall.  I  will  take  oflf 
my  shoes,  I  say,  and  I  untie  them  at  once 
and  slip  them  away.  But  now  my  heart 
starts  up  —  the  boy.  You  won't  leave 
him.  No,  no.  But  he  is  so  heavy,  and 
will  weigh  down  heavier  than  ever  in  his 
sound  sleep.  You  can't  ran  with  him  in 
your  arms.  ,  /  wilL  1  have  said  that 
word  many  times  in  my  life,  when  striving 
to  grapple  with  trouble,  but  I  never  said 
it  with  such  force  as  then,  never.  1  stole 
to  the  bed,  uncovered  the  sleeping  child, 
and  tenderly  rolled  him  over  and  over  till 
I  had  enveloped  him  in  my  shawL  Then, 
leaving  him  still  in  the  bed,  I  stole  to  the 
west  door.  It  had  been  oiled  only  a  day 
or  two  before,  and  opened  noiselessly.  I 
stepped  cautiously  on  to  the  threshold,  for  I 
had  keen  ears  to  deceive.  Great  Heav- 
ens !  there,  within  three  vards  of  me, 
stood  an  Indian,  resting  on  his  rifle.  His 
back  was  towards  me.  I  did  not  wait  to 
have  him  turn  his  head,  but  stepped  back ' 
and  closed  the  door  as  silently  as  I  had 
opened  it. 

A  sentry  at  each  door  I  No  egress ! 
no  ingress  !  doomed  ! 

Those  three  brief  sentences  express  my 
•thong^td  for  the  next  few  moments.  Did 
1  calmly  resign  myself  to  my  fete  ?  Re- 
sign niyaelf!  No.  I  rebelled  against 
death,    then,    as  I    never    had    before. 


*•  Good  Lord,  deliver  me,"  I  cried  in  my 
heart,  and  'then  waited,  listening  for  a  re- 
sponse. But  the  ticking  of  the  watch  was 
the  only  sound  that  broke  that  awful  sir 
lence. 

I  have  no  fears  of  death — I  never  had. 
My  faith  is  strong  in  the  belief  that  death 
is  the  stepping-stone  to  heaven.  But  I 
have  a  choice  about  the  way  of  dying.  In 
mj  own  bed  would  I  pass  away  quietly, 
with  my  face  nestled  in  my  pillow  ;  go  to 
sleep,  as  it  were,  with  the  dream  of  a 
bright  to-morrow  ^flitting  over  my  closing 
eyes. 

Peath  from  a  rifle  bullet,  tearing 
through  my  bosom,  or  rushing  through 
my  brain  —  death  from  a  knife  thrust  m 
my  throat— death  from  a  bratal  foot-stamp 
on  my  heart  —  0,  those  visions  of  sudden 
death  —  they  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins 
then — ^they  curdle  it  now. 

I  knew  they  would  kill  me.  Into  cap- 
tivity I  would  not  go  —  the  victim  of  lult 
I  would  not  be.  A  preternatural  strength 
seemed  girding  up  every  muscle  for  the 
straggle  I  resolved  to  make  ;  straggle  — 
yes, T  would  straggle,  till  infuriated,  they 
should  care  only  to  kill  me. 

Suddenly  a  new  thought  flashed  over 
me,  and  as  I  huggod  it,  I  wondered  that 
it  had  been  so  long  coming.  I  stole  to 
the  cupboard  and  drew  from  it  a  knife. 
We  haa  been  butchering  the  day  before, 
and  all  the  knives  had  been  ground  and 
whetted.  This  one  had  not  been  used.  I 
looked  at  its  edge — it  was  keen  ;  almost 
li  .e  a  razor.     It  had  a  sharp  point,  too. 

I  crept  to  the  bed  and  sat  down  on  its 
edge,  clutching  my  weapon — my  weapon, 
not  of  defence,  but  cUath,  I  had  studied 
anatomy  and  physiology,  pretty  thorough- 
ly, in  my  school  days,  and  since  I  have 
been  an  emigrant,  have  watched,  with  my 
soul  in  uiy  eyes,  the  dissection  of  a  wo- 
man's thorax.  I  remember  between  which 
two  ribs,  the  elder  surgeon  said  we  must 
strike,  to  reach  the  heart,  to  produce  in- 
stant death.  I  unbutton  the  waist  of  my 
dress,  I*  put  back  my  linen,  I  grope  over 
the  quailing  flesh,  till  I  put  my  finger  on 
the  spot.  Then  I  grow  calm — ^yes,  calm. 
I  say  my  prayers.  I  resign  myself.  A 
few  moments  of  mortal  agony,  and  then — 
eteraity  !     I  sat  spell-bound. 
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The  child  moves  uneasily.  I  am 
brought  back  to  earth  and  its  troubles. 
M7  youngest  bom,  mj  lambkin,  can  I 
leave  him  to  those  savage  clutches,  a  dove 
hi  a  vulture's  claw  ?  Never.  Never.  I 
Qremble  now.  Must  I,  his  mother,  snap 
the  cord  of  life,  cut  in  twain  the  smews 
that  hold  his  heart  Must  I  kill  my  own 
chUd?    0,  God! 

I  bent  over  him  —  I  kissed  him ;  he 
smiled  in  his  sleep  and  then,  as  I  pressed 
my  lips  again  passionately  to  his  cheeks, 
he  half  awoke,  put  his  litde  arms  about  my 
neck,  and  saidm  his  sleepy  tones,  *'  I  love 
YOU."  0,  I  could  not  kill  him  after  that 
No,  no  I 

I  hurried  to  my  trunk.  In  one  corner 
was  hidden  a  phial  of  laudanum.  In  my 
neuralgiac  paroxysms  I  sometimes  have  to 
take  it,  and,  though  I  always  keep  it  out 
of  sight,  from  fear  of  danger  to  others,  I 
yet  keep  it,  where  I  can  put  my  fingers  on 
it  in  the  dark.  I  got  a  tea-spoon,  and 
dropped  out  a  very  little.  He  was  not 
used  to  narcotics.  A  very  little  would 
make  him  sleep  soundly.  As  L  went  to- 
wards the  bed  with  the  potion,  I  said  to 
myself,  when  he  has  swallowed  it,  I  will 
take  him  up,  (he  was  still  in  the  shawl) 
and  carry  him  down  cellar,  and  hide  him 
in  its  farthest,  darkest  comer,  blocking  it 
up  with  boxes  and  baiTcls.  There  I  will 
leave  him  in  Gk)d's  hands. 

I  reach  the  bed,  I  sit  down  on  it  and 
unmuffle  him  with  one  hand.  Then  I  lift 
his  head,  and  put  the  spoon  between  his 
lips.  Heavens !  a  rifle  shot  breaks  the 
stillness-^splits  the  air.  They  are  at  it. 
The  massacre  has  begun.  1  clutch  my 
Jtnife,  and — faint  faint  dead  away. 

Did  you  ever  famt?  No,  Well,  then 
pray  that  you  never  may,  not  because  that 
is  so  terrible,  for  usually,  in  my  own  case 
at  least,  there  is  little  pain  at  the  instant 
of  swooning,  though  sometimes  I  feel  as 
though  a  sledge  hammer  had  been  thrown 
against  the  back  of  my  head,  but  even 
that  is  over  soon.  No  ;  it  is  not  the  faint- 
ing that  is  to  be  dreaded,  it's  the  Coming 
tjo.  I  remember  no  sensation  so  acutely 
fearful.  I  have  oft^n  wondered  if  it  was 
at  all  analogous  to  what  we  feel  when  we 
first  come  to  life,  first  breathe  the  air  of 
eartL  .  If  it  be,  I  do  not  wonder  the  first 


noise  a  baby  makes  b  a  piercing  waiL  I 
have  often  said  to  my  mother,  in  my  girl- 
hood, when  I  was  always  fiiinting,  "  don't 
bring  me  too  the  next  time,  the  sufifering 
is  too  much." 

Terrible  was  my  coming  too  after  this 
faint,  the  first  ever  induced  by  vital  hor- 
ror. Again  and  again  I  snatched  at  life ; 
again  and  again  it  mocked  me.  How  my 
head  ached,  how  my  ears  rung,  bow  my 
eyes  burned,  how  the  breath  sfung,  nos- 
tril and  lips  quivering  as  in  a  spasm.  O, 
it  was  terrible.  But  my  heart  conquered 
at  last,  lashing  the  hot  blood  into  my  arte- 
ries^ till  the  nerves  next  them  felt  them> 
selves  scorched  as  with  boiling  lava.  Yea» 
I  came  too,  bodily,  mentally.  I  remem- 
bered all,  but  in  the  darkness,  for  the  can- 
dle had  bumed  out,  in  the  cold,  for  the 
fire  had  burned  out  too,  I  could  not  right- 
ly guess  where  I  was.  I  thought  I  had 
been  tomahawked,  or  shot,  or  stabbed, 
dragged  out  of  doors,  Mid  left  for  dead. 
Involuntarily  I  put  my  nand  to  my  head  ; 
I  shuddered  as  I  did  so,  for  I  dreaded  to 
have  my  fingers  slip  in  the  gore  and  slime 
of  the  bare  skull.  Instead  tbourii,  they 
only  tangled  themselves  in  my  di^evelled 
hair.  I  was  not  scalped.  I  gave  €rod 
thanks.  As  fresh  strength  came  gradual- 
ly to  me,  I  groped  in  the  darkness  for  my 
child.  He  was  there,  not  cold  and  stifl^ 
but  warm  and  limber.  Then  I  sat  up, 
and  finally  crawled  out  of  bed,  found  a 
match,  and  lighted  a  candle.  I  looked 
around.  Everything  remained  as  I  left  it 
Again  I  gave  Gknl  thanks.  But  I  was 
very  weak,  and  the  sickly  sensaticm  of 
fainting  came  over  me.  I  hurried  to  the 
cupboard,  reached  the  camphor  bottle, 
bathed  my  head,  moistened  my  nostrils, 
poured  some  into  my  palms,  and  then  went 
to  the  water-pail,  and  taking  up  the  tin 
cup,  dropped  a  little  of  the  spirit  into  it, 
and  weakening  it,  drank  it  down.  I 
meant  to  have  rekindled  the  fire»  but  I  felt 
too  bad  and  hurried  into  bed,  covering  up 
my  head.  I  didn't  mean  to  go  to  sleep, 
but  I  did,  and  must  have  slept  soundly, 
too,  for  when  I  awoke  the  room  was  warm, 
stived  it  seemed  to  me,  with  heat,  and  in 
a  blaze  of  light,  too.  They  have  fired  the 
house,  was  my  thought,  and  I  sprang  out 
of  bed  with  a  scream. 
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••What's  the  matter,  mother?"  ex- 
claimed two  or  three  voices. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  as  I  looked 
eloselj  around,  I  answered  sheepishly, 
**  NoUiin^y  only  I  had  an  awful  aream. 
When  did  you  come  home?  " 

"  0,  an  hoar  ago — found  the  fire  all 
out,  a  thief  wasting  the  candle,  the  house 
cold  as  a  bam,  and  you  sound  asleep." 

I  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  wondered 
what  next  :was  to  come.  But  they  said 
nothing,  only  busied  themselves  deeper  in 
their  pf^pers. 

Hadn't  anything  happened?  had  I 
dreamed?  No.  I  was  sure  I  hadn't, 
and  yet  sometimes,  now-aruights,  I  do  have 
dreams,  vivid  as  life,  dreams  that  haunt 
me  for  days,  as  remorse  does  a  murderer. 
My  mouth  felt  feverish.  I  went  to  the 
watei^pail.  There  on  the  bench  stood  my 
camphor-bottle.  I  went  to  the  bed  — ^  on 
the  stand  beside  it,  stord  the  phial  of  lau- 
danum ;  on  the  pillow  was  a  dark  stain, 
and  beside  it  a  spoon.  I  looked  further ; 
half  hidden  in  a  fold  of  the  oounterpane, 
lay  the  knife.  I  had  not  dreamed.  What 
did  it  all  mean  —  those  strange  Indians — 
that  sharp  rifle  shot !  I  went  to  bed  with 
my  secret  snuggled  in  my  heart,  but  I 
slept  little  that  nieht.  Early  the  next 
morning,  just  as  we  had  finished  breakfast, 
our  neighbor  came  in. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  as  he  unceremonious- 
ly seated  himself,  **  we  had  two  strange 
things  happen  at  our  house  last  night." 

They  all  looked  up  wonderingly.  / 
held  my  breath. 

••  I  bad  something  of  a  head-ache,"  he 
eontinued,  ••  and  thought  I  would  go  to 
bed  early  and  sleep  it  off.  Going  into  the 
back  room  for  a  cup  of  water,  I  thought  I 
heard  something  fumbling  at  the  door.  I 
opened  it  at  once,  without  waiting  to  think 
what  it  might  be.  What  do  you  suppose 
I  found  there  ?" 

The  boys'  eyes  opened  wide,  but  before 
any  one  else  could  say  a  word,  I  answer- 
ed very  quietly, 

"An  Indian." 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  happen  to 
guess  it,"  said  he;  "I  thought  it  would 
be  such  a  puzsle.'' 

'*  0,  I*m  all  the  time  looking  for  them. 
Didn't  it  frighten  you  ?  " 


••  Well,  I  must  own  I  was  a  likle  Btaiir 
led,  for  I  didn't  know  as  there  was  one 
nearer  than  MarshalL  But  I  recovered 
myself  in  a  moment,  and  knowing  that  In* 
dians  like  l»evity,  I  said,  '  Come  in.'  He 
stepped  for?rard  at  once ;  a  great,  brawny 
fellow  he  was,  too,  but  I  thought  he  look- 
ed tired,  and  so  I  said,  *  travelled  &f?  ' 
He  grunted  out  something  that  sounded 
like  yes.  *  Of  what  tribe  are  you?'  I  knew 
he  wasn't  a  Sioux  —  I  could  tell  one  of 
them  a  mile  off;  shocking  red  devils  they 
are.  •  Pottawattamie,'  he  grunted  again. 
Now  in  years  gone  by,  I  could  talk  Potta- 
wattamie like  a  book.  I  hadn't  tried  it 
for  a  good  while,  though,  but  I  ventured 
,one  sentence.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  fellow's  eyes.  I  liad  thought 
them  terribly  fierce,  but  at  those  woi^s, 
they  fail-lv  swam  in  tears,  and  such  a  soft 
light  as  shone  in  them  I  I  swear"  (this 
is  one  of  our  neighbor's  unfortunate  u^'- 
ams)  *'  I  eould  hardly  keep  from  erying. 
He  told  his  story  then.  It  seems  a  part  of 
his  tribe  went  from  Iowa  to  Kansas  a  fow 
years  ago,  and  amongst  them,  he.  He 
has  been  very  unfortunate  there  —  buried 
his  squaw  and  five  pappooses.  His  old 
mother  and  &thei^yet  live  over  here,some- 
where  about  Marshall.  He  started  to  vis- 
it them.  Just  after  he  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri, by  way  of  Nebraska,  his  pony,  in 
crossing  a  slough,  slipped  and  broke  his 
leg.  He  was  ooliged  to  shoot  him.  He 
had  no  means  to  buy  another,  and  has 
walked  in  two  days,  clean  across  the  coun- 
tfy,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  with 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  sin^e  prairie  chicken, 
all  the  game  he  could  kUl.  He  says  he 
never  saw  game  so  shy  and  scarce:  He 
did  not  mean  to  stop  anywhere  till  he 
reached  his  old  father's  wigwam,  and  had 
begun  to  cross  the  prairie,  when  he  found 
himself  so  worn  out,  he  ventured  to  get 
admittance  at  our  house.  I  gave  him  a 
cordial  welcome,  after  I'd  heird  his  story, 
and  started  for  the  pantry  for  some  bread 
and  meat,  when  all  at  onoe  the  fowls  set 
up  a  cackling  that  was  enough  td  waken 
the  dead.  I  hurried  to  the  door,  the  Pot- 
tawattamie following  me.  As  I  stepped 
out,  something  leaped  over  that  little  ronce 
I've  put  up  around  the  stable ;  before  I 
could  guess  what  it  was,  the  Indian  grunt- 
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ed  out  in  Englisli,  the  word,  ioolf,  and 
raiang  bis  rifle,  fired." 

"  Did  he  kill  it?  "  exclaimed  oar  hant- 
er  W. 

"Dead  as  a  nit  A  monstrons  great 
fellow  he  was,  too  ;  the  biggest  I  eyer 
saw.  You  may  be  sure  I  was  more  dis- 
posed than  ever  to  treat  the  red  skin  well, 
after  that  exploit.  So  I  took  him  in,  and 
we  went  to  work  and  made  some  oofiee  — 
good,  strong  oofl^,  too,  and  baked  bis- 
cuits and  fried  ham.  He  ate  as  though 
he  was  famished,  then,  without  a  word, 
stretched  himself  before  the  fire,  rolled 
himself  up  in  his  blanket,  and  went  to 
sleep.  When  I  woke  up  this  morning  he 
was  gone.'' 

"  Gone  I  " 

"  Yes ;  I'll  warrant  he's  half  way  over 
to  Nevada  by  this  time.  But  come,  go 
over  and  help  me  skin  that  varmint ;  big 
fellow,  I  tell  you." 

They  irushed  out,  all  of  them,  while  I. 
left  alone  with  my  milk-pans  and  break* 
fast  dishes,  said  to  myself,  "  if  I  had  only 
known  he  was  a  peaceful  Pottawattamie, 
a  poor,  harmless  vagabond,  but  I  was  sure 
he  was  a  Sioux,  sure,"  and  then  I  sat 
down  and  cried  like  a  baby^  and  wished  I 
hadn't  been  such  a  coward.  But  I  tell 
you,  reader,  my  nerves  quiver  yet,  when- 
ever I  remember  how  much  he  made  me 
suffer. 

A  MORNINVrHOUaHT. 

^T  LILLY  WATBR8. 

The  blank  to-day  is  before  us,  upon  which 
the  pen  of  action  must  write  a  chapter  for 
eternity.  Overwhelming  thought  I  In  a 
moment  of  haste  or  carelessness  this  ever- 
livine  pen  may^record  that  which  will  dye 
the  dieek  with  "crimson,  humiliate  the  soul 
with  sh%me  and  contrition,  or  retid  the 
heart  with  agony  and  remorse.  0,  with 
what  care  and  patience  should  we  linger 
over  each  line  of  conduct,  comparing  each 
thought  and  word  by  our  model,  *'  Him 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  for  it  is 
written  forever !  No  erasure,  no  addenda, 
nor  marginal  note  can  make  more  graceful 
or  less  obscure  its  passages,  can  change  its 
momentous  import.  To-night  angels  will 
read  the  proof!  Anxiously  the  heart 
questions  of  its  acceptance.  We  must 
wut. 


I  aiVE  HIM  TO  MY  COUNTRY. 

BT  nuLncn. 

I  RiTe  him  to  my  ooontry,        ' 

My  bniTest  and  my  best. 
With  his  strong  heart  beating  steadOy* 

In  his  trae  and  manly  breast. 
But,  01  my  bitter  anguish. 

As  tearfully  I  stand. 
Beside  my  lonely  hearthstone, 

With  my  broken  household  band. 

I  will  not  weakly  murmur. 

But  will  lean  with  childish  trust. 
On  the  arm  of  Him  who  watches 

0*er  the  battles  of  the  just. 
For  I  know  that  be  who  struggles 

For  a  stricken  country's  weal. 
Is  clad  in  armor  stronger 

Than  a  panoply *of  steel. 

The  poor  soul-darkened  Hindoo^ 

When  he  a  gift  would  bring. 
To  the  idol  that  he  worships. 

Seeks  a  precious  offering ; 
And  I,  my  cherished  country. 

Will  ofiiBr  at  thy  shrine. 
The  dearest,  richest  treasure. 

Of  this  loTing  heart  of  mine. 

Fbring  no  costly  spices. 

Whose  odors  sweet  and  rare. 
Will  rise  in  grateful  incense. 

On  the  balmy,  evening  air. 
1  offer  at  thy  altar. 

No  gold  or  sparkling  gems. 
That  might  j^leam  with  wondrous  beauty, 

In  regal  diadems. 

But  a  fkir  and  blooming  spirit. 

Whose  fragrance  ne'er  shall  fail. 
A  soul  before  whose  lustre. 

The  diamond  might  grow  pale. 
With  a  heart  that  shall  not  fidter, 

Whate*er  his  fate  may  be, 
I  give  him,  0!  my  country. 
To  heaven  and  to  thee. 
^  •  ^ 
Happy  is  the  land  whose  granite  heart 
is  warmed  by  sacred  hearth^res,  and  in 
whose  homes  are  nourished  yenerable  as* 
sociations  and  local  attachments.  These 
intense  sympathies  are  not  less  but  more 
favorable  to  broader  claims.  These  enrich 
the  blood,  and  toughen  the  fibres  of  a  no- 
ble patriotism.  These  impart  that  vitality 
which  withstands  oppression  and  clings  to 
the  right.  These  send  some  element  of  pu^ 
rity  and  honor  into  a  nation's  life,  lend  it 
that  identity  of  soul  which  stirs  to  this 
common  suggestion  of  the  altar  and  the 
home,  and,  hemming  it  around  with  the 
father's  ashes  and  the  children's  hopes, 
make  it  a  land  worth  living  and  worth  dy- 
ing for^ 
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THE  MOUNTMNEERS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

BT  MBfl.  0.  M.    8AWTEB. 

Under  the  magnificent  trees,  whose 
ihiek  spreading  branches  cast  a  cool,  deep 
shadow  over  a  wide  terrace  and  beautiful 
lawn,  a  merry  and  somewhat  noisy  group 
were  assembled.  Laughing,  talking, 
singing,  sometimes  screaming,  they  seem- 
ed to  oe  in  the  hey-day  of  uncontrolled 
enjoyment ;  a  supposition  made  more  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  tnat  one  of  the  younger 
of  the  party  stood  a  little  out  from  the 
rest,  in  a  position  commanding  a  long 
stretch  of  the  road  leadine  to  a  snire  town 
not  many  miles  away,  and  who  seemed  to 
be  acting  as  sentinel. 

The  mansion  which  this  terrace  flanked 
on  all  sides  fronted  the  Tennessee  River. 
It  was  the  home  of  a  wealthy  planter,  and 
was  a  dwelling  of  more  than  ordinary  pre- 
tensions, as  well  as  very  considerable  ar- 
chitectural beauty.     It  crowned  a  low  and 
very  regular  knoU,  and  had  evidently  been 
built  by  a  person  of  wealth  apd  taste,  for 
it  was  spacious  and  somewhat  elaborately 
finished,  and  never  was  there  a  lovelier 
site    for  a    dwelling,   than  it  occupied. 
Standing  well  back  from  the  river,  whose 
graceful  windines  were  visible  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  it  was  fronted  by 
broad  and  luxuriant  meadows,  level  as  the 
river  itself,  and  surrounded  by  grand,  old 
trees  of  most  majestic  proportions,  arrang- 
ed, not  in  regular  rows,  but  in  artistic 
groups  and  clusters,  under  whose  umbra- 
geous shadows,   wound    neat    gravelled 
walks  bordered  by  nicely  kept  boxwood, 
and  enclosing  here  and  there,  a  little  cir- 
cle, or  oth^r  geometric  patch,  of  dense, 
green  grass,  sheared  as  evenly  as  velvet. 
These  little  grassy  islands  were  each  occu- 
pied by  a  box  tree  or  other  evergreen, 
pruned  into  some  fantastic  shape,  such  as 
the  French  gardeners  of  the  ancient  re- 
gime so  generally  affected,  and  which  still 
distinguish  many  of  the  gardens  of  France. 
Luxuriant  vines  of  jasmine,  Chinese  roses 
and  clematis,  wound  the  slender  columns 
of  the  light  verandah   and   swung  their 
odorgus  blossoms  in  the  balmy  air. 

In  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  and  at  no 
mat  distance  away,  the  hills,  magnificen^ 
ly  wooded,  sloped  gradually  up  until  they  I 


lost  themselves  in  the  wild  and  rugged 
Cumberland  Mountains.  Altogether,  na- 
ture and  art  had  here  seemed  to  try  their 
utmost  skill,  and  the  result  to  have  been 
most  satisfactory. 

The  evening  sun  had  already  spread  its 

f  olden  wings  over  flowing  river  and  ver- 
ant  meadow,  here  and  there  lighting  up 
with  its  parting  radiance,  the  peaks  of  the 
ma^ificent  mountain  range  whose  rifts 
and  gorges  lay  hid  in  purple  shadow.  Soft 
and  refreshing  breezes  floated  up  from  the 
river,  rustling  the  tree-tops,  and  cooling 
the  landscape,  which  had  all  day  long  lan- 
guished unaer  the  fervid  beams  of  a  July 
sun. 

It  was  a  picture  to  charm  the  eye  and 
touch  the  heart,  but  the  group  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  regarded  it  as  little  as  the 
lazy  kine  grazing  in  the  meadows,  half  bu- 
ried in  the  luxuriant  verdure  which  pro- 
duces the  noble  cattle  for  which  Tenneisee 
is  so  ftmed.  They,  the  human  group, 
were  of  another  race  than  ours,  varying  m 
hue,  from  the  deepest  black  to  the  palest, 
most  delicate  cream  color,  and  of  all  ages. 

•*  Come  now,  Pete,*'  said  a  bright-eyed 
mulatto  girl,  one  of  the  irerriest  of  the 
company,  to  a  sable  youth  of  about  twen- 
ty, who  sat  lazily  strumming  a  banjo, 
"  Sing  dat  ar*  song  you  know  I  so  fbnd 
of.  Marse  and  missis  be  home  bym  by, 
den  I  hab  to  gwi  and  help  missis  dress  for 
supper.     Come  now,  Pete,  sing  I  *' 

**0,  you  go  'long.  Rosy  !  you  doesn't 
care  numn  'bDut  my  singin' ! ' 

"  Now,  Pete !" 

••  Well,  what  I  sing,  Ro^  ?  Gum  free 
canoe  ?  Well,  now  jes  listen  —  "  and 
striking  a  few  chords  of  the  banjo,  his  full^ 
rich  voice  burst  out, 

•*  On  Tombigbee  river,  'twas  there  I  was  bom. 
In  a  bat  made  of  reede  in  the  tall,  yellow  com ; 
And  dare  I  fas  met  wid  my  July  bu  true^'* 

**  Dat  wasn't  you.  Rosy,  hi !  " 

**"  Stop,  Pete,  I  doesn't  want  to  hear  de 

gum  tree  canoe — 'tisn't  my  favorite  song, 

you  know  dat." 

"  0,  you  like  Rosy  Lee,  cos  it's  got 

your  name   in't,  hi  I     Well,   I  sing  it. 

But  slop  fus — ^hi !    you   Hector !     You 

taKin'   osservation  to   see  whedder  mars 

and  missis  comin'  ?  " 
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'*  I  no  see  em,  Pete,  Whor  for  you  use 
•fiich  big  word,  Pefce  ?  " 

"Cos  I  want  to  courage  spectability 
'mong  nese  ere  niggers,     xa  !  ya  !  ya  I  * 

••  Now  I  sing  —  " 

*'  I  went  ooartine  Boiy  Lee, 

Uli  ah  11  o  U  e, 
Conrtinff  down  in  Tennessee, 

Uli  ah  li  o  li  e. 
Eyes  as  dark  tm  winter  night, 
liips  as  red  as  berry  bright^'* 

•*  Ah,  dat'e  you,  Rosy  I  hi  I  Hector, 
you  takin  osservation?  who  dar  f  " 

A  tall,  handsome  mulatto  woman,  lead- 
ing a  beautiful  ro  ^y  boy,  of  about  four 
yeais,  by  the  hand,  eame  out  through  the 
verandah,  and  on  the  terrace. 

**  Dat  you,  Crissie?  whar  you  been  all 
distime?" 

"0,  little  Mars  Louis  bin  sleep,  I 
stay  by  him." 

The  little  boy  at  sight  of  the  meny 
group,  broke  away  from  the  hand  of  his 
nurse  and  ran  towards  them,  his  long,  fair 
ringlets  streaming  back  over  his  shoulders 
and  his  eyes  beaming  with  delight.  He 
was  the  favorite  of  a!u,  ani  they  greeted 
him  with  loud  welcomes.  Rosy  springing 
up  epread  out  both  arms,  and  stooped  for> 
ward,  seizing  him  in  full  course,  and  hug- 
ging and  kissing  him.  Pete  throwing 
down  his  banjo  and  holding  out  his  arms, 
into  which  with  loud  shouts,  the  little  one 
leaped  from  Rosy's  arms,  when  seating 
him  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  the  good-natuiv 
ed  negro  played  all  sorts  of  wild  antics 
before  him,  while  Rosy  held  him  fast,  and 
the  remainder,  including  Hector,  gathered 
around  the  tree,  throwing  him  kisses,  and 
calling  **  Louis  !  Louis  I  "  in  a  sofb,  coo- 
ing voice.  The  bov,  wild  with  delight, 
shouted  and  laughed  and  pulled  the  long, 
massive  wool  of  Pete,  as  the  latter  butted 
his  hard  head  into  his  little  lap,  ^osy 
meanwhile,  devouring  with  kisses  the  fat, 
little  legs,  that  were  hanging  down  against 
her  fresh  lips,  for  Rosy  was  a  feir  and 
handsome  girl,  despite  the  drop  of  African 
blood  in  her  veins. 

In  the  general  hilarity  and  uproar,  there 
was  one  who  manifested  no  sympathy  and 
took  no  part.  It  was  an  old,  gray-haired 
negro,  tall  and  stately  in  his  proportions. 


with  an  eye  keen  amd  undimmed  by  the 
years  that  had  parsed  over  him,  and  a 
proud  and  impatient  bearing.  He  stood  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest,  leaning  against 
a  huge  sycamore,  and  looking  silently  on, 
his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  ajid  a 
deep  frown  contracting  his  brow. 

'•  What's  de  matter,  now,  uncle  Joe  V 
inquired  Pete,  who  at  lengtli  observed  die 
silence  and  apparent  displeasure  of  the  old 
man.   **  Why  you  look  so  solemncholly  f 

"  'Cause  you  all  fools,"  replied  the  old 
man,  with  a  quick, .  nervous  movement 
"Why  you  nurse  snake  to  ating 
you?" 

"  You  cross,  old  thing,"  exclaimed 
Rosy,  who  had  suspended  her  caresses  of 
the  little  boy  to  listen.  <^  He  sweet,  pret- 
ty little  fellow,  and  I  lub  him,"  and  the 
little  fat  legs  were  again  pressed  to  her 
lips. 

**  Spose  he  be  sweet,  pretty  boy,  so  was 
his  fader.  I  nurse  him  and  play  wid  him 
when  he  little  boy  like  dis,  and  what  he  be 
now  ?  He  ^d  as  a  wild  wolf,  and  whip 
us  when  he  angry  4b  if  we  dogs.  So  will 
dis  pretty  boy,  by-and-by ;  he  will  beat  us 
and  cuss  us  when  he  man,  like  his  faAet 
does— and  maybe  do  worse  I  Jis  tink  of 
poor  Aggie  I " 

At  this  juncture,  another  person  had 
entered  quietly  upon  the  scene.  He  was  a 
tall,  lank  man,  with  a  dark,  sun-burned 
complexion,  thick,  black  hair,  and  sharp, 
sinister  eyes,  which  were  partially  shaded 
by  a  large,  coarse,  straw  hat,  and  which 
ever  and  anon,  glanced  furtively  from  nde 
to  side.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long,  blue, 
swallow-tailed  ccat,  a  vest  of  the  same  col- 
or, on  which  conspicuously  shone  a  large, 
vulgar-gold  chain  ;  striped  pantaloons,  al- 
together too  short  for  their  wearer,  dark 
blue  stockings  and  coarse  shoes,  well  cov- 
ered with  dust  The  large  wooden  box 
on  his  back  kept  in  place  by  leather 
straps  which  crossed  his  breast  and  passed 
around  his  shoulders* and  under  his  arms, 
and  a  heavy  cane,  more  like  a  club,  which 
he  carried  in  his  right  hand,  indicated  his 


In  the  North,  we  should  at  onoe>have 
decided  that  this  new-comer  was  a  pedler, 
but  the  dark'skinned  group,  among  whom 
he  so  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  re- 
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garded  him  with  curiosity  and  doubt,  sub- 
pending  their  mirth  to  gaze  at  him. 

"Well,  massa,"  said  Pete,  at  last, 
'•  what  for  you  here  ?  who  vou  want  to 
see?" 

The  pedler  leisurely  unbuckled  bis 
strap,  slowly  lowered  his  box  to  the 
^und,  unlocked  and  opened  it,  display- 
ing a  motley  collection  of  wares,  —  bright 
bandannas,  showy  calicoes,  flashy  shawls, 
pins,  needles,  thread,  and,  most  attractive 
of  all;  a  quantity  of  brilliant,  flashy  jewel- 
ry, set  off  by  a  background  of  rose-colo^ 
ed  paper. 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,**  said  he,  in  a 
shrill,  whining,  evidently  affected  voice, 
'*  I  offer  for  your  inspection  and  purchase 
an  elegant  assortment  of  dry  goods  and 
jewelry.  I  have  just  come  from  New 
York  with  the  newest  stales  in  the  mar- 
ket. Just  look  at  this  elegant  bandanna 
and  this  superb  breast-pin.*' 

*'  0,  massa  !  '*  said  Rosy,  gloating  her 
eyes  over  the  display,  '*  dey  is  beautiful, 
but  I  'fraid  we  haven't  money  nuff  to  buy. 
Jifl  you  look  at  di^g^ndkucher,  Pete. 
It*8  jis  as  bright  as  a  flower  garden.*' 
And  she  dexterously  wound  a  brilliant 
bandanna  around  her  head,  adding  really 
very  much  to  the  comeliness  of  her  pleas- 
ant face. 

'*  Now,  Pete,  isn't  I  handsome?** 

•*  0,  Rosy  1  '*  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  throwing  down  the  banjo,  clasping 
his  hand^,  and  rolling  up  his  eyes  in  the 
most  afltected  fashion, — *' you  know  in  de 
eyes  of  dis  nigger  you  allays  handsome. 
You  bright  as  de  stars,  fair  as  de  moon, 
and  sweet  as  a  whole  hive  full  of  honey." 

Rosy  tossing  her  head,  recommenced 
ber  examination  of  the  seductive  display 
of  cheap  jewelry,  while  the  pedler.  quiet- 
ly opening  a  little  drawer,  held  up  a  hand- 
some, showy  chain,  to  which  a  locket  set 
with  brilliant  red  stones  was  attached. 

'*  O,  jis  look  !  jis  look  I  "  cried  the 
young  girl. 

The  whole  party  were  instantly  gather- 
ed about  the  |)edler,  admiring  and  ex- 
claiming ;  even  uncle  Joe  proving  him- 
self unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  so 
brilliant  a  display  as  the  little  drawer  pre- 
sented. 

"  Take  me  down  !  take  me  down  !     I 


want  to  see  I  '*  diouted  little  Louis,  who 
still  maintained  his  seat  in  the  tree,  held 
by  one  of  the  negroes.  Pete  snatched 
him  from  the  tree,  and  sat  him  on  his 
shoulder,  so  that  he  could  have  a  fair  view 
of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

••  Ah,  my  little  man  !  *'  said  the  pedler, 
appearing  for  the  first  time  to  be  aware  of 
the  child  s  presence.  **  I  did  not  know 
that  such  a  little  gentleman  as  you  was 
present.  And  what  shall  I  sell  you? 
Let  me  see.**  and  he  took  up  a  long  bun- 
dle wrapped  in  tow  cloth,  which  had  been 
strapped  to  his  back,  forming  a  support  for 
the  box  which  rested  on  it. 

•'  Let  me  see  what  I  have  here  I  " 
The  contents  of  the  bundle  was  seen  re* 
vealed.  Bows,  feathered  arrows,  wooden 
guns,  and  various  other  toys  suitable  for 
Doys. 

"  Ah,  here  is  just  the  thing,  my  little 
lad.  It  will  carry  you  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,**  and  he  held  up  a  stick,  on  one 
end  of  which  was  a  carved  horse's  head, 
gaily  painted.  "  Here  is  a  trotting  horse 
for  you.     Try  how  far  you  can  trot  with 

The  little  boy  struggled  to  get  down, 
and  delightedly  seizing  the  toy,  placed  it 
between  his  legs  and  cantered  off  down  the 
garden  walks  in  high  glee. 

'*  And  now,  miss,"  said  the  itinerant  to 
Rosy,  who  had  clasped  the  chain  about  her 
neck,  '*let  me  sell  you  that  ornament. 
It  is  cheap  as  dirt,  and  makes  you  look 
like  a  princess." 

Rosy  bridled  and  sighed,  but  began 
slowly  to  unclasp  the  chain. 

*'  It's  buful,  massa,  but  I  got  not  quar- 
ter nuff  money.** 

*'  That*s  of  no  consequence,  no  conse- 
quence, whatever  I  Some  of  these  gentle- 
men will  lend  you  the  money.  It*s  worth 
twenty  d  liars  and  I  will  sell  it  for  three." 

'*  0,  Lors,  massa  I  how  cheap  1 "  and 
she  Icoked  around  with  a  wistful  eye  to 
see  who  would  respond  to  the  proposition 
of  the  pedler,  and  offer  to  lend  her  the 
money  But  alas,  every  purse  was  is 
meagi*e  as  her  own. 

*'I  wish  I  had  the  money,  Rosy,"  said 
Pete,  with  a  rueful  countenance  —  "I 
w  ^uld  give  it  to  you  if  I  had.  But  I  got 
only  jis  half  a  dollar." 
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••I  will  tell  you  how  T  will  manage/' 
said  the  pedler,  af):er  apparently  meditatr 
ing  on  the  sabject,  and  slowly  drawing  a 
haodful  of  dice  from  his  pocket  *'  J  will 
make  a  raffle.  Here  are  dice,  and  there 
are  eight  of  yon.  I  will  let  each  of  you 
throw  once  at  a  quarter  a  throw.  That 
will  makd  the  chain  only  two  dollars. 
The  highest  number  win».  A  twenty 
dollar  chain  for  two  dollars." 
-.  The  excitement  among  the  negroes  at 
this  proposition,  passed  ail  bounds.  Eve- 
ry purse  was  drawn  out,  and  its  contents 
explored.  Some  contained  only  a  dime, 
some  a  quarter,  and  one  or  two  a  half 
dollar. 

"  I  will  lend  you  fifteen  cents,  Rosy," 
said  Pete,  *'  to  make  up  yours." 

"  And  I  will  lend  Hector  a  dime  to 
make  up  his,"  said  another ;  and  before 
very  long  each  one  had  his  fee  ready  in 
hand  for  the  raffle. 

"  Uncle  Joe,  you  am  de  oldest,  you 
trow  fust" 

**  Ki  I  you  trow  thirteen  /  you  get  de 
chain  for  sartin  !  " 

Uncle  Joe's  face  brightened  wonderful- 
ly at  this  prospect,  and  Cri&si  stepping  for- 
ward to  try  her  fortune,  threw  nine.  A 
blank  expression  stole  over  her  fajoe  at 
this  result,  three  times  three  in  the  supei^ 
Btitious  minds  of  the  blacks  betokening  ill 
luck. 

*'  Someting  drefful  goin  to  happen  to 
me  I     I  allays  do  hab  ill  luck." 

**  Never  mind,  Crissie,"  saidBosy,  com- 
ing forward  for  her  turn ;  **  better  luck 
next  time.     Now  see  what  I  throw." 

"  Fifteen  !  Ro.y  you  hab  it  sartin  I  " 
cried  Pete,  with  a  delighted  chuckle. 
"  Now,  Hector,  you  trow  next" 

Hector's  came  up  eight,  and  three  oth- 
ers followed  in  quick  succession,  with  no 
better  results. 

''  Now  mine  de  last,  not  least,  as  mis- 
sis sav ;  here  go  I  "  and  with  a  grand 
flourish  the  dice  were  thrown,  coming  up 
seventeen, 

**  Yours !  Pete  1  "  cried  the  pedler ; 
'*  a  magnificent  chain  and  locket,  set  with 
rubies,  for  a  quarter.  No  one  can  say 
thatyow  have  not  good  luck." 

Pete  whirled  on  his  heel,  and  tossed  his 
hat  up  into  the  branches  of  the  tree,  then 


subsided  enough  to  take  possession  of  his 
treasure.  While  it  was  beine  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  head  of  the  pedler 
was  turning  from  side  to  side,  his  eyes 
keenly  searching  the  shrubbery  on  either 
hand,  and  hb  whole  person  assuming  the 
attitude  of  one  who  intently  listens. 

**  Now,  Bosy,  I  will  give  you  dis  chain 
for  jis  eight  kisses,"  said  Pete,  approach- 
ing her  with  the  tempting  bauble  in  his 
hand.  The  olive  cheeks  of  the  young 
girl  blushed,  and  she  drew  back  with  a 
forbidding  gesture. 

*•  Well,  if  you  promise  to  dance  wid 
me,  once  den.  See  how  handsome  dis 
will  look  on  your  neck.      Jis  one  kiss !  " 

Bosy  looked  at  the  chain  and  looked  at 
Pete,  and  looked  again  at  the  chain,  whose 
pendant  locket  sparkled  brightly  in  the 
sun,  the  chain  conquered,  and  submitting 
her  cheek  to  the  young  man,  she  allowed 
him  to  claq>  the  chain  upon  her  neck, 
amid  the  jokes  and  good-naturecT  laughter 
of  the  whole  group. 

•'But  whero  is  Louis?"  exclaimed 
Crissie,  the  nurse,  fn  an  anxious  tone. 

'*  I  saw  him  but  a  moment  ago,"  said 
the  pedler,  **  cantering  down  yonder  walk. 
He  is  enjoying  his  new  horse.  And  now, 
what  else  can  I  sell  vou  ?  Pins,  needles, 
thread,  or  what  else  r  " 

**  I  will  take  a  paper  of  pins,"  said 
Crissie  ;  '*  How  much  are  they  ?  " 

'*  Six  cents  and  the  horse  of  the  little 
master  is  ten."  • 

'*  Here  then  is  the  money  for  both." 

**  Will  no  one  buy  anything  more? — 
well,  then,  my  business  is  accomplished," 
and  a  peculiar  leering  smile  settled  on  the 
face  of  the  man,  as  he  roise,  lifted  his  box 
and  bundle,  and  strapped  them  to  his 
back. 

"Good  bye,  ladies  and  gentlemen!" 
said  he,  with  the  sauie  disagreeable  smile. 
**  Good  luck  to  you  all  I  I  must"  travel 
ten  miles  further  to-night"  And  amid 
the  farewells  of  the  happy  group  he  walk- 
ed rapidly  away. 

'*  Now.  uncle  Joe,  you  take  de  banjo, 
and  we'll  hab  a'little  dance  to-night,"  sang 
Pete,  whose  musical  talent  was  never  at  a 
discount.  **  Come,  Bosy,  you  know  you 
are  to  dance  wid  me,  and  we'll  have  a 
grandifero"s  break  down." 
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••No,  Pete;  you  dance  genteel.  I 
nebber  demean  myself  by  dancing  dose  are 
low,  plantation  dances.  You  ought  to  be 
shamed  to  perpose  such  a  ting,"  and  with 
a  very  dignified  curtsey,  Kosy  accepted 
the  offered  hand  of  Pete,  who  led  her  to 
the  set  already  arranged  in  the  order  for  a 
country  dance. 

•*  Bat  where  is  Louis  ?  "  said  Crissie, 
again.  •'!  can't  dance  —  I  must  find 
Louis ;  "  and  leaving  her  companions  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  favorite  amusement, 
she  ran  down  the  walk  the  little  boy  had 
taken,  the  echoes  of  the  park  giving  back 
the  call  of  "  Louis  I  Louis  I  "  but  no  re- 
ply from  him. 

•*  He  is  hiding  to  frighten  me,"  said 
Crissie  to  herself,  and  an  undefined  fear 
stole  through  her  heart  "  Come,  Louis, 
darlings  come  home  1     Louis  I  Louis !  " 

She  ran  through  the  shrubbery  and  to- 
wards the  woods  that  sloped  quite  down 
to  the  garden  enclosure,  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  but  no  Louis  replied  or  appeared, 
to  relieve  her  anxiety. 

Pretty  soon  she  wa^back  in  the  group 
who  were  still  engaged  in  their  dance. 

•*  Has  little  mars  Louis  been  back  ?  I 
cannot  find  him  anywhere.  0,  do  help 
me  look  for  him  I  " 

Instantly  there  was  a  scattering  of  the 
good-natured  dancers  in  all  directions. 
**  Don't  be  frighten,  Crissie,  he  can't  be 
lost.  He  is  cantering  away  on  his  new 
horse.  We  shall  soon  find  him."  But 
there  was  not  one  among  the  number  who 
did  not  feel  a  vague  dread  for  which  he 
could  not  account  Every  avenue,  every 
path  and  thicket  was  explored.  The  edge 
of  the  woods  thoronghly  examined,  the 
river-shore  traversed  up  and  down  for  two 
miles,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  lost  child 
could  be  discovered.  One  by  one  the  re- 
tummg  servants  came  into  the  verandah, 
stricken  with  silence,  and  looking  into  one 
another's  facci  for  counsel  which  came 
not;  soon  their  fears  took  a  new  and 
selfish  turn. 

«•  What  will  become  of  us  ?  What  will 
become  of  Crissie,  when  marse  and  missis 
comes  home  ?  "  and  uncle  Joe  shook  his 
head,  and  his  compressed  lips  told  of  a 
dread  to  which  he  aid  not  give  language. 
Again  they  consulted  for  a  few  minutes, 


and  dispersed  in  every  direction,  calling, 
shouting  the  name  of  ••  Louis,"  and  ex- 
ploring every  nook  and  avenue  of  the  es- 
tate, but  in  vain,  and  at  nine  o'clock  all 
had  eiven  up  the  search.  Wheels  were 
soon  heard  approaching,  a  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  they  knew  that  their 
master  and  mistress  had  returned.  **  0, 
Lors,  Almighty,  what  I  do  now  V  "  ejacu- 
lated Crissie,  and  the  terror-stricken  wo- 
man sunk  fainting  to  the  floor. 
To  be  ooDtinaed. 


THOU  ART  NOT  HERE. 

BTMBS.    M.    D.    WILLIAMS. 

Thou  art  not  here,  my  earliest  fHend, 
Thy  couDsel  and  thy  aid  to  lend; 
And  when  the  Btorm-oloud  hovers  o*er 
My  darksome  path,  thy  voice  no  more 
Can  waken  hope,  or  banish  fear, — 
Guide  ef  my  youth,  thou  art  not  here. 

No  more  I  meet  thy  look  of  love, 

Pure  fifl  theamilinfi:  etars  above; 

'J  hat  look,  which  nerved  my  heart  to  bear, 

"When  on  the  verge  of  dark  despair; 

'Tis  past,  and  when' my  soul  is  sad. 

Thou  art  not  here,  to  make  it  glad. 

Sprine  cometh,  and  her  skies  are  clear. 
But  thou  my  mother,  art  not  here: 
Thou  who  didst  teach  the  creeping  vine. 
Beneath  my  window,  where  to  twine; 
Thou  who  didst  rear  the  blossoms  gay. 
Henceforth,  forever,  art  away. 

Thou  art  not  here  amid  the  flowers, 
I  see  thee  not,  in  twilight  hours. 
And  yet  I  sometimes  think  I  feel 
Thy  spirit's  presence  o*er  me  steal; 
Pure  as  the  breath  of  evening  air. 
To  heal  the  heavy  pain  I  bear. 
WebiUr,  Mich.,  Aug,  10* 


Now  when  we  sorrow  we  know  who  also 
sorrowed  ;  we  remember  whose  agony  tie 
still  heavens  looked  upon  with  all  their 
starry  eyes,  whose  tears  moist4.*ned  the  bo- 
sonr  of  the  bare  earth;  whose  utterance  of 
anguish  pierced  the  gloom  of  night.  Now 
too,  when  we  sorrow  we  know  where  to 
find  relief ;  we  learn  that  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion, and  under  what  conditions  it  may  be 
bom.  Thank  God,  then,  for  the  lesson 
of  the  lonely  garden  and  the  weeping 
Christ ;  we,  too,  may  be  "  made  perfect 
through  suflfering." 
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In  two  different  numbers  of  this  period- 
ical, I  gave  articles  on  culture  :  first,  on 
phj/iical  culture,  and  then  on  mental  cul- 
ture :  now  I  propose  to  conclude  the  se- 
ries, by  giving  a  brief  synopsis  of  some  re- 
flections on  tnorcU  culture. 

lb  was  the  object  of  my  first  article,  to 
show  the  importance  of  health  ;  of  my 
second  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
knowledge  ;  and  it  will  be  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  the  present  article,  to  msist  upon 
and  to  enforce,  the  importance  of  goodness. 

If  you  will  carefully  look  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit 
of  man,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  — if  you  will  consider  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  complex  parts  of 
man's  nature  and  their  proper  education, 
and  then  contrast  the  facts  thus  obtained, 
with  the  ordinary  conduct  of  man  toward 
man  in  relation  to  these  thing}*,  you  will 
find  that  ma  I's  moral  instincts  are  essen- 
tially right,  and  that  we  generally  deal 
with  each  other  according  to  the  principles 
of  Justice. 

See  how  we  sympathize  with  a  sick  man, 
how  we  are  drawn  towards  him  by  this 
sympathy  ;  we  even  remd  it  a  high  and 
worthy  exhibition  of  Christian  charity  to 
give  such  an  one  all  the  aid  and  comfort 
in  our  power.  We  do  ndt  actually  feel  a 
sympathy  for  an  ignorant  man,  and  yet  we 
kindly  tolerate  him,  and  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, will  even  pity  his  ignorance. 
Though  the  sickness  or  ignorance  may  be 
the  result  of  gross  violations  of  physical  or 
mental  laws,  our  knowledge  of  such  viola- 
tions will  not  materially  change  our  feel- 
ings or  our  conduct  toward  the  negligent. 
We  may  entertain  very  kind  sentiments 
toward  the  negligent  We  may  entertain 
very  kind  sentiments  toward  such,  because 
their  misfortune  is  a  personal  misfortune, 
and  does' not  touch  the  deep  springs  of 
moral  welfare  But  how  changed  our 
feelings,  when  a  m.'^n  loses  his  character 
and  li^comes  disreputable ;  when  he  sinks 
into  downright  dishonesty,  and  becomes 
reckless  in  his  habits ;  then  we  shun  him, 
— we  instinctively  recoil  from  him,  and 
soon  feel  a  growing  aversion  toward  the 


spirit  and  tendency  of  his  life.  If  any 
sympathy  is  ever  felt  in  behalf  of  such, 
among  good  people,  it  can  only  be  after 
circumstances  come  to  their  knowledge 
that  palliate  the  guilt,  and  that  convince 
them  that  the  evil  habits  or  the  crime, 
were  not  in  theu*  inception,  so  serious  as 
they  appeared  on  the  surfstoe* 

Now  why  are  such  our  feelings  —  our 
feelings  almost  invariably?  The  answer 
is  apparent,  and  is  ono  that  has  an  impor- . 
tant  bearing  upon  the  subject  we  are  con- 
sidering. It  points  out  to  us,  as  though 
done  directly  by  the  finger  of  GKkI,  the 
importance  of  our  moral  nature,  and  the 
respect  we  should  ever  pay  to  the  laws  by 
which  that  nature  is  governed. 

God,  in  this  way,  distinctly  says  to  eve- 
ry parent : — **  Though  vou  neglect  every- 
thing else,  do  not  neglect  the  moral  train- 
ing of  your  children.  By  all  means  see 
to  it,  that  they  become  good,  that  they  are 
well  trained  in  honesty  in  kindness,  in 
temperance  and  in  truthfulness."  In 
this  way  He  also  says  to  the  young  :— 
*'  As  you  value  your  life,  your  good 
name  ; —  as  earnestly  as  you  desire  to  rise 
to  a  position  of  honor  and  respectability  in 
society,  be  sure  to  lay,  in  early  youth,  a 
good  foundation  for  your  moral  nature; 
and  by  careful  watching  through  life,  erect 
thereon  a  sure  and  stable  character."  To 
us  all  He  says  : — *'  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant in  life,  than  goodness  of  heart  and 
integrity  of  character ;  and  though  indi^ 
ferent  to  every  other  jgood,  never  suffer 
yourself  to  become  indifferent  to  this.  In- 
difference in  this  respect,  can  never  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  with  impunity." 

I  presume  all  right-minded  people  are 
ready  to  accept  this  axiom ;  that  it  is  the 
great  —  the  crowning  object  of  life  —  to 
grow  in  goodness.  And  this  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only,  by  proper  moral  culture. 

By  moral  culture  we  refer  to  all  those 
instrumentalities  by  which  we  foster  and 
cultivate  '*  the  purest  and  most  refined  of 
human  excellences,  every  generous  affec- 
tion, every  benevolent  disposition,  every 
ennobling  virtue,  and  every  exalting  aspi- 
retion."*  Morality  has  its  groundwork  in 
the  very  nature  of  tho  huouin  soul,  and  di- 

♦Pttr\  of  Ex\  12mo„  1850,  p.  79,  as  qooM 
in  Flenung's  Vo\  of  FhU'.  p.  475. 
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reds  our  attention  to  the  highest  ends  for 
which  existence  has  been  conferred  npon 
us.  The  questions  of  morality  are  those 
that  pertain  to  the  motive  power  by  which 
immortal  beings  are  impelled.  The  laws 
(^morality  are  those  that  govern  man's 
higher  nature, — ^the  laws  by  which  he  *i8 
guided  into  the  rights  and  by  which^  in 
every  high  and  exalted  sense,  he  is  taught 
how  to  live. 

1.  Iii  seeking  to  cultivate  your  moral 
nature,  you  should  remember  that  morali- 
ty is  concerned  in  all  voluntary  human  ac- 
tions ;  and  that  it  is  its  office  to  determine 
what,  in  human  conduct,  is  wrong,  and 
what  is  tight  Never  allow  yourself  to 
grow  into  that  peculiar  condition  of  moral 
indifference  that  sometimes  takes  posses- 
sion* of  men,  ani  brings  them  to  look  with 
a  good-natured  eye  upon  everything  that 
transpires  around  them.  It  is  true,  we 
often  meet  with  those  who  are  morbidly 
sensitive,  and  who  shun  not  only  that 
which  is  sinful,  but  also  that  which  is  per- 
fectly innocent ;  and  yet  it  is  better  to  see 
a  fHend  who  is  over-anxious  on  these 
grave  and  important  points,  than  one  who 
manifests  a  slipshod  indi£&rence. 

•*  Free  and  easy  "  young  men,  careless 
young  women,  who  don't  care  what  kind 
of  company  they  keep,  what  hours  of 
night,  who  think  there  is  no  special  harm 
in  engaging  in  any  kind  of  excess,  and 
who  are  always  ready  for  any  sort  of  mis- 
chief, are  not  safe  when  they  ^et  too  far 
away  from  a  kind  and  watchful  mother's 
fostering  care.  They  are  too  much  like  a 
thistle-down,  easily  blown  about ;  you  do 
not  know  where  they  will  land,  take  root, 
sprout,  growy  and  bring  forth  a  harvest  of 
evil  seed.  They  are  like  a  helmless 
barque  driven  before  the  wind,  with  no 
power  to  keep  off  the  breakers.  Remem- 
Der  that  you  have  a  moral  nature,  that  this 
is  the  noblest  part  of  your  being,  and  that 
it  becomes  you  to  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  ?n:ong  in  the  world,  and  that  to 
8  lun  the  wrong,  and  to  do  the  right,  is  the 
hi^est  and  holiest  duty  of  man. 

The  sooner  you  accept  this  fact  and  act 
upon  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you. 
The  time  may  come,  if  you  do  not  heed 
this  warning  in  season,  when  you  will  re- 
gret your  neglect  of  it,  with  a  broken 


heart  and  with  scalding  tears.  Do  men 
and  women  in  this  world  ever  weep  ?  Do 
they  ever  wring  their  hands  in  despair  f 
Is  this  world  all  a  comedy — does  not  the 
tragic  often  mingle  in  its  scenes  ?  Are 
not  human  hearts  often  broken,  and  hu- 
man hopes  baffled  and  destroyed  ?  If  so, 
inquire  into  it,  and  you  will  find  that  no 
tears  are  so  hot  as  those  that  roll  over 
guilty  cheeks ;  no  anguish  so  keen,  no 
desjpair  so  relentless,  as  that  which  lace- 
rates a  breast  smitten  with  a  stricken  con- 
mencel  No  heart  is  ever  so  utterly 
broken,  no  hopes  ever  so  completely  de- 
stroyed, as  in  the  breasts  of  those  in  whom 
the  ruin  is  wrought  by  moral  indifference 
and  crime ! 

I  have  known  men  when  they  had  lost 
property,  and  I  have  seen  them  bear  their 
trials  with  patience.  I  have  seen  them 
when  their  cherished  idols  have  been  brok- 
en, when  their  homes  have  been  invaded 
by  the  destroyer,  wheQ  the  ashes  of  the 
dearest  form  have  been  borne  away  to  the 
grave  !  They  have  wept,  and  wept  bitter- 
ly !  But  never  have  I  soen.men  weep,  as 
I  have  seen  those  weep  who  have  heen 
overwhelmed  by  some  great  shame,  whose 
homes  have  been  invaded  by  guilt,  and 
whose  threshold  has  been  crossed  by  the 
officers  who  came  to  avenge  violated  law  I 

A  misfortune  of  the  former  kind  is  like 
a  clean  cut,  that  soon  heals  over  again, 
and  leaves  little  or  no  scar  behind ;  but  a 
misfortune  of  the  latter  kind  is  like  a  torn 
and  lacerated  wound,  that  may  heal  up 
again,  but  leaves  an  ugly  scar  in  the  flesh. 

The  navigator  who  would  avoid  wreck- 
ing his  ship,  must  study  the  laws  of  navi- 
gation, and  must  acquaint  himself  with  the 
coasts  and  harbors  along  and  around 
which  he  would  sail ;  so  you,  to  make  a 
successful  voyage  through  life,  must  study 
the  laws  by  which  the  conduct  of  a  human 
being  should  be  governed,  and  apply  the 
knowledge  of  these  laws  to  the  vaiious  sit- 
uations in  which,  in  the  course  of  life,  you 
may  find  yourself  placed. 

2.  But  agam :  —  Your  moral  culture, 
you  should  observe,  is  concerned  with 
your  relations  to  persons  and  not  to  things f 
and  its  aim  shouki  be  to  develop  within 
your  heart  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  ob- 
ligations which  these  relations  involve. 
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The  relations  of  life  are  manifold.    You 
soutain  a  certain  relation  to  the  air  which 
surrounds  you,  to  the  water  you  drink,  to 
the  food  you  eat,  to  the  garments  or  the 
fire  by  which  you  are  kept  warm.     Pure 
air  inhaled   gives    vigor  to  your  body, 
charged    with    noxious    gases     it    may 
be  charged  to  poison.     Fresh  water  taken 
in  proper  quantities  slakes  thirst,  but  were 
you  thrown    into  it  and  submerged,    it 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  vour  career. 
Fire  controlled  and  regulated  is  a  great 
blessing,  but  when  it  breaks  away  from 
restraint  and  gets  beyond  human  control, 
it  becomes  furious  and  destructive  to  the 
last  degree.      The  relations  involved  in 
these  things,  are  those  in  which  science 
deals,  and  with  which  the  common  every 
day  experiences  of  the  world  make  us  fa- 
miliar.    With  these  morality  has  nothing 
to  do.     However  important  the  facts  of  as- 
tronomy, the  questions  of  geology,  or  the 
laws  of  chemistry ;  it  may  be  ever  so  es- 
sential that  you  should   understand  the 
laws  of  physiology,  be  able  to  count  the 
number  and  tell  the  uses   of  the  bones 
and  muscles  in  your  system ;  it  may  be 
well  for  you  to  know  how  food  is  digested, 
how  the  chyle  is  formed  and  the  blood  cir- 
culates ;  yet  all  these  facts  and  laws  are 
only  secondary  in  importance,  and  involve 
relations  that  are  purely  physical  and  not 
moral.     Your  moral  relations  pertain   to 
your  better  nature,  and  are  concerned  with 
the  obligations  that  exist  between  yourself, 
your  fellow-men,  and  your  God.     It  is  in 
these  higher  relations  that  your  most  im- 
portant responsibilities  and  duties  are  in- 
volved.    Here  we  come  to  the  threshold 
of  what,  in  the  highest  practical  sense, 
may  be  called  religion. 

And  here,  let  me  ask,  what  in  the  few- 
est possible  words,  ^s  religion  demand  ? 
It  demands  that  you  should  be  true  to 
yourself,  to  your  fellow-men,  and  to  your 
God. 

(1.)  Be  true  to  yourself.  You  should 
remember  that  whatever  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality require  is  for  your  good.  Though 
the  good  should  not  be  apparent,  and  the 
duty  may  lead  you  through  trial  and  diffi- 
culty, it^  is,  nevertheless,  for  your  good. 
The  good  may  seem  uncertain  and  doubt- 
ful, yet,  as  sure  as  God  is  a  God  ot  jus- 


tice and  of  love,  the  line  of  duty  which 
He  marks  out  for  us,  leads  at  last,  through 
however  many  intermediate  steps  of  diffi- 
culty, to  the  goal  of  our  highest  good. 
You  will  ever  find,  as  wisdom  grows  upon 
you,  that  in  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of 'God's  law,  ydu  can  alone  find  the  fruit 
of  the  spirit ;  and  **  the  fruit  of  the  spirit, 
is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and 
truth." 

(2.)  Be  true  to  yourfeUouHnen.  Your 
relations  to  your  feUow-men  are  varied,  de- 
pending somewhat  upon  the  connection  in 
which  you  stand  toward  them.  The  fa- 
miliar terms :  —  husband,  wife ;  parent, 
child;  brother,  sister;  friend,  neighbor; 
imply  relations  that  are  usually  esteemed 
the  most  sacred.  You  are  in  duty  bound 
to  love  all  men,  even  those  of  the  lowest 
and  humblest  degree ;  but  your  relations 
to  those  that  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
you,  or  to  those  who  move  in  the  same  so- 
cial circle,  are  so  intimate  that  you^should 
never  allow  yourself  to  become  callous  or 
indifferent  to  the  law  of  love  which  they 
prescribe.  There  is  more  in  this  subject 
than  we  mav  at  first  imagine.  To  enter 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  this  subject,  you 
must  go  down  into  the  depths  of  your  own 
heart,  you  must  fathom  the  affections  of 
your  loved  ones.  You  must  find  out  how 
much  you  and  they  can  do  to  make  each 
other  happy,  how  much  you  may  also  do 
to  makb  each  other  miserable. 

But  our  moral  duties  are  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  home  ;  the  world 
opens  up  before  you  a  wider  field  of  dutj. 
Remember  that  the  world,  however  large, 
holds  not  within  its  arms,  a  single  human 
being  whom  you.  are  not  bound  to  love. 
Toward  all  men  you  are  called  upon  to 
cultivate  whatever  is  exceUent  in  human 
conduct,  whatever  is  generous  in  afi^tion» 
whatever  is  benevolent  in  disposition,  and 
whatever  is  ennobling  in  virtue.  In  the 
smallest  as  well  as  in. the  largest  thing  by 
which  the  welfisire  of  others  is  affected,  joa 
should  seek  to  be  tem^rate,  afilectaonate 
and  just.  And  this,  not  as  a  habit  fbroed 
upon  you  by  the  common  laws  of  civility, 
but  as  something  that  comes  spontaneoas- 
ly  from  your  heart.  As  in  eveiything 
else,  you  should  seek  to  be  yourself — Beek 
to  be  natural — so  in  this.     Make  good- 
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ness  and  moral  excellence  a  part  of  your 
daily  life. 

(3.)  Be  true  to  i/aur  God,  God  has 
called  you  into  existence.  He  has  placed 
you  in  the  midst  of  all  this  world  contains. 
He  has  given  you  freedom  of  will  to 
choose  between  the  good  and  the  evil. 
To  some  extent,  and  no  doubt  ultimately 
for  your  good,  he  has  left  you  to  yourself 
He  has  given  you  a  conscience  to  guide 
jou.  He  has  made  you  capable  of  feeling 
pain,  and  of  experiencing  joy ;  pain  and 
joy  are  possibilities  involved  in  every 
sense  God  has  bestowed  upon  you.  You 
can  touch,  taste,  smdl,  hear  and  see.  You 
can  think,  and  you  can  reason.  You  can 
think  wisely  or  foolishly,  reason  well  or 
ill.  It  is  your  duty,  therefore,  not  only  to 
make  Gt)d  and  His  will  your  study,  but 
you  should  be  grateful  to  Him,  and  culti- 
vate for  him  a  devout  and  supreme  love. 
You  are  to  look  up  to  God  as  the  fountain* 
of  your  better  life.  And  His  love  is  to 
be  the  breath  and  inspiration  of  your  soul. 
In  a  moral  sense,  far  more  intimately  than 
in  a  physical,  do  you  in  Him  ''live,  move, 
and  have  your  being." 

In  cultivating  your  moral  nature,  you 
"are  to  begin,  first  of  all,  with  Gtxl.  You 
must  regulateyourself  aright  in  your  rela- 
tions toward  Him.  Once  in  the  right  at- 
titude toward  God  —  cherishing  toward 
Him  the  true  spirit  and  a  genuine  faith — 
you  will  find  it  a  very  easy  task  to  regu- 
late yourself  aright  toward  your  feUow- 
men. 

As  you  stand  by  the  side  of  the  cradle, 
and  look  down  upon  the  young  child 
sleeping  there ;  as  you  think  of  its  proba- 
ble future,  of  its  joys  and  sorrows,  of  its 
trials  and  disappointments,  of  its  wisdom 
or  its  follies,  of  the  scenes  through  which 
it  must  pass,  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
ffood  and  evil  that  lie  wfapped  up  in  that 
uttle  sleeper ;  what  prayer,  as  the  mother 
kneels  down  by  the  side  of  that  cradle,  can 
she  offer  up  in  behalf  of  her  babe  ?  what 
can  she  pray  for,  but  for  this  ?  *•  0  God  ! 
Thou  who  bast  given  into  my  care  this  im- 
mortal treasure,  give  me  the  wisdom  to 
direct  its  footsteps  into  the  path  of  wisdom. 
May  its  heart  be,  by  time,  impressed  with 
a  deep  and  holy  love  for  sacred  things ; 
and  may  it  grow  up  under  the  guidance 
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of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  attaining  to  every  ex- 
cellence in  moral  character. 

As  you  look  upon  the  young  man  or 
woman  flushed  with  health,  and  filled  with 
buoyant  hopes,  who  is  just  passing  firom 
the  innocence  of  childhood  to  the  tryini: 
period  of  maturer  years;  what  are  your 
thoughts,  what  the  substance  of  your 
prayer  for  him,  but  this  : — '*  0,  Thou  who 
numberest  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  who 
hearest  even  the  young  ravens  when  tbey 
cry,  and  who  dost  guide  the  sparrow  on 
her  wing ;  guard  this  young  soul,  keep  it 
in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand,  and  help  it  to  a 
realization  of  all  its  fond  expectations. 
May  its  hopes  be  more  enduring  than  des- 
ert shrubs,  that  are  so  tempting,  seen  from 
a  distance,  but  that  chance  to  ashes  upon 
the  lips  when  gathered  May  it  early 
learn  to  put  its  sole  trust  in  Thee ;  and 
may  no  diverting  power  ever  succeed  in 
drawing  its  feet  into  slippery  paths." 

And  as  you  look  upon  an  old  'Buut 
whose  locks  are  whitened  with  age,  and 
stands  in  feeble  form  on  ihe  brink  of  his 
grave;  what  thoughts  are  yours  then, 
what  can  they  be  but  these  :  — *'  Old  sire, 
thy  days  are  few  and  short.  Soon,  yeiy 
soon,  thy  shadow  will  forever  depart  ' 
Life's  experiences  have  written  many  a 
precious  lesson  upon  thy  heart.  Thou 
knowest,  if  ever  it  can  be  known,  how  ut- 
terly vain  are  many  of  the  hopes  and  fond 
expectations  of  youth.  Thou  knowest,  if 
ever  the  foct  can  be  known  to  mortal  man, 
that  they,  and  only  they  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  who  walk  in  vir- 
tue's ways,  are  ever  truly  blessed ;  and 
that  ever,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  '*  th« 
fruit  of  the  spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  and 
righteousness  and  truth." 


How  many  men  in  business  are  there 
who  steer  by  their  ledgers,  and  who  virtu- 
ally act  upon  the  principle  of  making  mon- 
ey in  any  way  that  they  can  I  How  many 
politicians,  eloquent  in  the  cause  of  libei^ 
ty,  whose  regard  for  freedom  is  the -regard 
of  an  owl  for  the  day-light  t  How  many 
like  these  are  there  who  really  have  aoj 
Sinai  or  any  decalogue  hiffher  than  some 
official  chair,  or  more  vivid  than  the  stamps 
on  a  gold  eagle  ? 
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OUR  SOLDIEBS-*  8ELF-AKJEGATI0N. 


OVR  SOLDIERS. 


BT     B.      ▲. 


KATBBB. 


**  Why  are  your  eyes  so  red,  good  dame. 
And  why  do  you  sit  alone. 
Still  and  pale  in  the  chilly  night. 
Upon  the  cold  door-stone?  ** 

"  My  eyes  are  red  with  weeping, 
I  cannot  bear  the  light, 
I  cannot  sit  by  the  cheery  hearth, 
While  he  is  out  in  the  night. 

••  For  0,  my  bonny,  bonny  boy. 
Has  gone  to  the  wars  away. 
Ah  me,  how  proud  and  fair  he  was. 
In  cap  and  leathers  gay.     . 

*'  And  he  kissed  me  o'er  and  o*er  again. 
And  bade  me  never  cry. 
The  while  the  tears  were  shining  bright. 
In  his  own  sweet  blue  eye. 

**  Since  then  I  cannot  rest  at  night. 
For  Tisions  of  the  slain, 
I  see  him  lyin#;  mangled,  dead, 
Upon  the  battle  p£»in. 

*'  His  toM  hair  dabbled  in  his  blood » 
His  blue  eyes  closed  in  death; 
And  then  I  wake  a  shuddering. 
And  fi:asping  for  my  breath.*' 

"  Good  mothor,  ^Fd  to  me  your  hand, 
I  too  have  said  *  good  bye,* 
I  too  have  clung  to  a  soldier's  arm, 
And  seen  a  tear-stained  eye. 

*'  But  I  would  not  let  him  linger 
One  moment  at  my  side; 
Gk>,  go,  I  said,  with  smiUn^  ^ysS, 
My  precious  one,  my  pnde. 

**  Go,  Liberty  is  wounded, 

And  our  country  calls  her  braTe — 
I'll  weave  a  laurel  for  thy  brow. 
Or  cypress  for  thy  grave. 

"  The  train  rushed  bv  and  caught  him  up. 
And  I  was  left  alone; 
What  can  we  tpomtn  do,  but  give 
Our  heart-throbs  every  one  T  " 


What  a  power  has  the  mind  evinced  in 
afitronomy  I  Its  vision  extends  into  future 
ages,  before  which  the  years  of  the  earth 
dwindle  to  nothing.  Its  calculations  are 
prc^hecies.  It  makes  a  chronometer  of 
the  sun,  an  mdex  of  the  comet  It  sets 
the  long  .marches  of  eternity  to  the  chime 
of  the  morning  stars.  What  is.  this  power  ? 
Does  it  perish  with  the  body  that  engirts 
it  ?  .  .  .  j[.  It  cannot  be.  Mind  is  death- 
less. 


S£LF-ABHE6ATI0H. 

BT  H.  G.  P. 


«•  He  that  loseth  his  life,  for  my  sake  aad  the 
gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it."— Jraus. 

Self-abnegation  to  some,  —  often  to  an 
alarming  extent,  feven  to  immolation — has 
been  practiced  by  religionists  of  all  na- 
tions and  creeds,  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
But  from  the  gelf-immol^ion  of  the  hea- 
then widow  upon  the  funeral  pile,  down 
through  all  grades  of  penance  ard  sacri- 
fice, it  is  not  uncharitable  to  affirm,  that 
selfishness,  instead  of  self-forgetfulness,  has 
formed  the  basis  of  action.  And  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that  many  in  this  oay  and  country, 
practice  what  they  term  self-sacrifice,  in 
order  to  secuie  the  hope  of  safety  and  hVm 
for  self,  in,  the  future  life.  All  these 
classes,  various  in  kind  and  degre-e,  fail  of 
the  desired  object,  —  that  of  taving  their 
life  in  the  true  sense. 

The  heathen  widow  does  not  lose  hpr 
physical  exist<jnce  more  surely,  than  do 
those  devotees  cf  the  error,  in  all  its 
forms  —  that  somehow  we  mortals  can  do 
something  to  gain  the  favor  of  God  and 
immortal  blessings^  their  spiritual  or  reaL 

The  sayings  of  Jesus  are  beautifid  ip 
their  simplicity,  always  aiming  at  the  mo- 
tive instead  of  the  act  I  will  venture  an 
opinion,  sb  to  what  the  Scripture  text  does 
not  mean;  and,  first,  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  who  loseth  his  physical  life,  shall, 
because  of  such  loss,  gain  the  spiritual  ot 
divine  life,  as  that  life  may  be  enjoyed, 
through  the  required  loss  in  this  world  j 
nor  does  it  mean  ihat  he  who  loseth  his 
mortal  life  ibr  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his 
gospel,  shall  gain  therein  the  immortal,  for 
this  would  be  making  the  greater  subject 
to  the  less ;  the  immortal  being  the  gift  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  cannot,  cer- 
tainly  depend  upon*man's  work,  nor  can  I 
believe  that  the  character  of  the  immortal 
life  depends  upon  mortal  conditions,  for 
then,  again,  would  the  greater  depend 
upon  the  lesser,  and  be  subject  to  such  de- 
pendence, in  all  its  changes. 

To  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  Scripture 
quoted,  I  will  take,  for  example  —  tbe 
mother.  Here  we  see  self-forgetfulness. 
As  the  mother  ^ives  her  time,  her  care, 
her  toil  and  thought,  to  the  nesessitiea  of 
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her  tender  charge,  what  life,  what  rich 
fulness  of  life,  does  she  experience  in  thus 
losing  herself  in  the  expanding  life  of  her 
offspring  I  Does  she  feel  herself  a  loser 
by  any.  sacrifice  she  can  possibly  make  of 
this  sort  ?  Is  her  happiness  lessened  by 
making  her  children  happy  f  does  her  pa- 
tience grow  less,  because  so  constantly  ex- 
ercised ?  does  her  love  "lecreage,  from  its 
ceaseless  overflow  J  0,  no  I  the  real  life 
of  the  mother,  the  beauty  and  fulness  of 
the  maternal  character  is  best  nurtured 
through  this  channel.  The  true  mother 
carries  her  children  in  her  heart,  and  they 
absorb  her  affectional  and  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  while  she  loses  all  selfishness, 
her  real  self  lives  rnore  abundantly  through 
these,  and  as  the  prism  to  tho  sun's  rays, 
80  are  those  children  to  the  mother's  love ; 
they  concentrate,  but  to  divide  and  show 
forth  Its  glory,  and  thus  is  the  mother  glo- 
rified in  her  children.  She  thinks  not, 
either  of  losing  or  saving  herself,  and  here 
is  the  secret  of  self-surrender  ;  it  is  in  love, 
the  superabounding  love  for  others. 

Apply  this  principle  to  the  Christian. 
The  Christian  is  in  love  with  Christ  and 
his  spirit,  and  is  so  absorbed  into  Christ, 
'*  that  the  life  he  now  lives,  he  lives  by 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God."  That  faith 
is,  that  all  for  whom  He  gave  IIU  life, 
shall  know,  love  and  obey  God,  and  of 
course,  love  each  the  other ;  **  love  God 
with  all  the  heart,  and  the  neighbor  as 
themselves."  The  Christian,  in  living 
and  striving  for  this,  forgets  himself,  in 
bis  solicitude  for  others,  but  in  thus  losing 
himself,  grows  up  into  the  fulness  of 
Chrisf,  Oh,  how  blessed  the  loss  that 
brings  such  gain  I 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  officer, 
whether  civil  or  military,  saves  his  official 
life  by  losing  himself  in  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  nor  can  he  secure  the  real  glory 
of  his  office  in  any  other  way.  The  theme 
18  prolific,  we  can  only  hint  at  its  sugges- 
tions. 

But  the  source  of  this  truth  we  trace  to 
the  great  Creator  and  Father.  He  creat- 
ed all  for  hb  own  glory,  in  this  light  and 
in  no  other.  Every  creature  he  has  made 
lives  in  the  heart  of  the  Infinite  Father  of 
all,  as  the  child  in  the  heart  of  the  parent, 
and  they  must  so  absorb  his  nature,  his 


love,  as  that  He  shall  dwell  in  them,  even 
as  they  dwell  in  Him,  for  God,  even  the 
ever-living  One,  gives  the  sure  proof  of 
His  Godhead  and  Fatherhood  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  blessed  principle  or  law,  and 
His  glory  will  be  complete,  only  when 
*•  He  is  all  in  aU.'' 
Norwich,  Conn, 


KYRIE  ELEISOI. 

BT    K1S8    MABY    O.    PBOK. 

My  God!  my  God!  my  God! 

I  rent  the  heavens  with  my  hitter  cry. 
My  eeven-fold  heated  furnace  is  so  hot, 
I  cannot  see  the  Son  of  God  hard  by ; 
Then  Satan  said. 
•*  Curse  God  and  die." 

Bepitiftil,  0!  Christ! 

In  this  fierce  heat  my  flesh  and  sense  expiree. 
All  meaner  things  all  baser  passion  dies; 

In  these  refininir  heats,  these  trial  fires. 
Thee,  only  Thte,  my  soul  desires. 

Come  then,  dear  Lord  at  last. 

Close  by  my  side  in  these  temptations  stand; 
Give  me  thy  help,  bid  Satan  hence  depart, 
I  wait  to  touch  again  thy  helping  hand; 
Lord,  lead  me  through 
This  weary  land. 


MY  csusm. 

BT    KAT    OLIFFOBD. 

"  Cousin  Heniy,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you." 

I  spoke  it  as  if  every  word  weighed  a 
pound. 

••  Well,  it's  a  fact,"  said-  he.  '*  My 
name  is  on  the  roll,  and  I  stand  my 
chance  of  being  drafted.     But  if  I  am —  ' 

**Then  what  will  you  do  ?  "  I  said,  with 
the  least  touch  of  sarcasm. 

**  I  shall  start  for  Canada  directly,  and 
if  I  am  chased  and  overtaken — " 

*'  Then  what  will  you  do  ?  "  put  in  my 
grandfather. 

**  Then  I'll  climb  the  nearest  tree  and 
fight  it  out,  but  I  won*t  go  to  war !  " 

'*  Henry,"  said  I,  in  the  lowest  key  of 
my  alto  voice,  "  if  my  own  brother  said 
tha*,  rd  disown  him  !  " 

Henry  laughed.  **  Now,  cousin  Ln, 
see  here  ;  "  said  he,  throwing  himself  ca 
the  sofa,  and  his  head  into  my  lap. 

**  Remove  your  head,  sir,  and  don't  call 
me  cousin  till  you  change  your  senti- 
ments," said  I,  pettishly. 
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''JttSt  as  jou  say,  Miss  Lucy;  but 
please  hear  my  statement  of  thei  case,  be- 
fore you  call  hard  names.  Now  I  don't 
pretend  to  as  much  patriotism  as  you  and 
grandfather,  here ;  but  still  I  have  got  a 
little,  and  don't  want  to  see  the  old  ship 

fo  down,  and.  all  that.  Yes,  I  think  I 
ave  as  much  of  the  article  as  they'll  avei> 
age,  take  the  country  through,  soldiers 
and  all.  But  it  looks  rather  tough,  when 
a  fellow  has  been  sick  and  miserable  for 
two  years,  and  just  got  able  to  hold  up  his 
head  and  go  to  work  again,  that  he  must 
be  packed  away  into  those  Virginia 
swamps,  and  treat  his  constitution  on  poi- 
sonous air,  and  wet  feet,  and  sentinel  duty 
three  nights  out  of  four,  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  marching  and  fighting,  which  are  the 
easi  }st  part  of  the  job,  in  my  opinion.  No  j 
let  the  boys  go  who  don't  know  what  suf- 
fering i% ;  but  considering  my  health  for 
the  past  two  years,  I  can't  see  my  duty  in 
that  direction." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself  he 
straightened  up  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  discharged  his  duty. 


*'I  agree  with  you,  Henry,"  said  my 
grandmother.     «<  I     '  *  * 
right  about  it" 


.  think  you    feel    just 


Grandmother  and  Henry  always  agreed. 
She  was  a  conservative,  while  grandfather 
and  I  were  double  ultra-radical. 

It  was  between  sundown  and  dark  of  a 
summer  day.  Grandmother,  a  cheery  old 
lady  in  a  very  fussy  cap,  sat  in  her  rock- 
ing chair  at  the  window,  idle,  strange  to 
say,  with  her  hands  folded  across  her  lap. 
In  another  rocking-chair,  at  another  win- 
dow, was  her  husband,  much  afier  the 
same  pattern,  save  a  little  plainer  and 
stouter,  Henry  and  I,  as  I  have  said,  on 
the  jBofa. 

•*  By  the  way,"  said  I,  **  did  1  ever  tell 
you  of  our  first  volunteer,  at  school  ?  " 

'*  I  never  heard  it,  any  way,"  answered 
Henry. 

**lt  was  a  year  ago,"  I  resumed, 
"  when  the  war  first  broke  out.  I  was 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  geology  one  morn- 
ing, v^hile  my  room-mate  gave  the  last 
touches  to  her  hair,  when  we  saw  one  of 
the  boys  coming  down  the  sidewalk  towards 
our  boarding-place  at  a  double-quick  rate. 
In  he  came  without  knocking,  and  up  the 
stairs  «t  three  bounds. 


"  *  What's  the  matter  ?  *  said  I,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  opened  the  door,  but  sobering 
with  a  look  at  his  face. 

•••Wood  has  been  sent  for,'  he  said 
breathlessly.  *  His  company  are  going  to- 
morrow, and  he  starts  for  home  in  two 
hours.  We  want  to  get  him  a  revolver, 
or  the  money  for  one, — ^what  can  you  do?' 

••  *  We  can  do  our  part,'  said  my  room- 
mate quietly,  pushing  pen  and  paper  to- 
wards me. 

I  wrote  a  subscription  paper  in  a  t¥rink- 
ling,  though  I  found  time  to  add  **  God 
prosper  the  right,"  by  way  of  giving  vent 
to  my  feelings,  and  we  went  out  among 
the  girls.  There  was  half  an  hour  before 
school-time ;  wben  the  'bell  struck,  we  had 
twenty-five  dollars  on  the  paper. 

Wood  was  a  new  scholar;  had  been 
there  only  three  weeks,  and  none  of  us,  at 
least  of  the  girls,  knew  him,  except  by 
sight.  It  was  not  his  going  away  that  we 
cared  for,  particularly,  but  it  was  ^e  cause 
and  the  occasion  ;  the  thought  that  he  was 
to  be  the  seminary's  first  representative  on 
the  field.  That  was  enough,  to  drive  us 
wild  with  enthusiasm. 

So  the  school  came  together.  The 
Scripture  reading  was  one  of  the  Psalms, 
in  which  David  prays  for  the  overthrow  of 
his  enemies.  The  prayer  breathed  fer- 
vent petitions  for  our  brother  and  the 
cause;  and  we  sung  America,  many  a 
voice  faltering  before  its  close.  During 
the  presentation,  the  whole  school  was  in 
tears,  and  the  husky  voices  of  the  speakers 
could  hardly  be  heard  for  the  sobbing. 

Then  the  school  was  adjourned  for  an 
hour,  and  we  went  out  on  die  green  under 
the  flag,  and  had  speeches  from  the  boys 
and  cheering,  and  tried  to  sing  the  Mar- 
seilles Hymn,  but  the  girls  all  broke  down. 
There  was  a  Southerner  among  us,  who 
had  come  from  New  Orleans  not  long  be- 
fore,  I  really  pitied  him  that  day.  He 
took  off  his  hat  respectfully  when  the  flag 
was  cheered,  but  not  a  cheer  from  him ; 
and  while  the  other  boys  were  talking  in 
knots  of  two  or  three,  or  walking  aim  in 
arm,  he  stood  apart  and  alone.  He  made 
his  speech,  however,  with  the  rest,  being 
called  upon  by  some  who  were  curious  to 
hear  what  he  would  say.  He  spoke  well ; 
expressed  his  esteem  of  his  friend,  admir- 
ed his  following  his  own  convicUons  of  du- 
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tj,  although  thej  led  bim  to  turn  against 
hit  home  and  all  his  interests ;  wishoa  him 
safety,  and  that  success  might  attend  the 
right,  on  whichever  side  it  might  be.  But 
you  should  have  seen  the  fire  lash  into  his 
black  eves,  and  his  thin  lips  compress,  as 
he  said'  '*but  there'll  be  a  foe  to  meet ! '' 
Ah,  he  was  a  true  Southerner,  fiery  and 
haughty,  but  a  noble  fellow  at  heart  He's 
in  the  Northern  army  now  V 

"  Bid  you  convert  him  f  "  asked  grand- 
fiiUber. 

"  No  ;  reason  and  judgment  did  that, 
when  he  had  been  North  long  enough." 

'•But your  soldier?'* 

"0,  he   went  home  —  an^  stayed  at 


•*  Didn't  go  !"  said  Heniy,  triumphant- 
ly- 

"  No ;  and  what  was  worse  didn't  re- 
turn the  money,  as  any  gentleman  would." 

*'  0  ho  I  another  instance  of  your  bogus 
patriotism.  But  it  was  a  pity  that  all  that 
sweetness  was  wasted  on  the  desert  air. 
Pray  was  that  an  example  of  your  semina- 
17?" 

*•  No,  sir,"  said  I,  with  some  spirit ;  "it 
was  only  Uie  exception  that  proves  the 
rule ;,  and  you  would  b&j  so  if  you  knew 
how  many  of  those  boys  are  in  the  army 
now  The^  did  not  wait  for  drafts  or 
bounties,  either.  They  had  other  than 
pocket-motives,  I  assure  you." 

**  Don't  get  personal,'  said  he,  with  a 
alight  circumflex  accent 

••  Wounded  birds  always  flutter,"  I  an- 
swered. **  But  you  were  not  in  earnest 
when  you  said  those  dreadful  things,  were 
you  ?  "  I  added  coaxingly . 

"  About  volunteering,  yes ;  about  the 
draft,  well,  I  wanted  to  see  a  display  of 
your  irdignation,  and  took  the  easiest  way 
of  doing  it  But  soberly  and  honestly,  if 
I  am  drafited  I  shall  go,  of  course,  without 
any  ado.  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chance 
and  abide  by  it" 

Grandfather  looked  relieved ;  and  I 
concluded  that  Henry  was  not  so  bad  a 
fellow  after  all. 

We  had  planned  an  excursion  for  the 
next  day,  to  the  mountain  whose  rooky 
wall  forms  a  kind  of  background  to  the 
village.  It  was  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
and  a  salute  of  guns  greeted  the  sunrise, 


— faint,  farK)ff  echoes  of  old  Bunker  Hill. 
The  morning  was  just  cloudy  enough  to  be 

Sleasant,  and  we  only  waited  for  the  slight 
ew  to  dry,  before  setting  off,  basket  in 
hand,  for  a  day  in  the  woods. 

We  took  the  long,  circuitous  path- up  the 
south  side, — a  pleasant  ramble,  and  not 
tiresome,  for  we  stopped  often  to  rest. 
Used  as  I  was  to  fbrestrpaths,  everything 
seemed  brighter  and  fresher  this  morning, 
than  usual.  There  was  such  a  rustling  of 
thQ  new,  light  green  leaves  overhead  ;  and 
such  a  wealth  of  delicate  viney  foliage 
wreathing  all  over  last  year's  dead  loaves, 
and  sweet  wild  flowers,  with  leaves  of 
pale,  clear,  almost  transparent  green, 
found  only  in  the  shaded  depths  of  the 
woods.  The  birds  trilled  their  morning 
songs  in  the  tree-tops,  and  the  very  squir- 
rels that  scampered  up  the  beech,  seemed 
to  know  it  was  June. 

I  filled  my  hands  with  flowers,  while 
Henry  *'  raised  cane-s,"  as  he  said, 
**  among  the  bushes." 

**  Don't  pick  flowers  till  you  come 
down,"  said  he;  "throw  them  to  the 
winds,  and  take  a  staff  instead.  You'll 
need  it  by-and-by,  when  we  come  to  the 
climbing." 

So  armed,  we  chatted  gaily  along, 
now  stealing  carefully  among  the  leaves, 
to  watch  a  sly  partridge,  and  anon  din- 
coursing,  learnedly  over  the  little  white 
petals  of  a  wood  flower.  Then  came  the 
climbing,  and  at  length  the  summit. 

•*  Whew  I  but  i\m  is  a  June  day !  " 
said  my  cousin^  wiping  his  forehead. 
*•  Try  my  fan,  Lu,"  and  he  tossed  me  his 
hat.  "  Here,  sit  this  way ;  not  a  look  at 
the  prospect  till  we  get  rested." 

In  a  few  moments  we  stepped  forward 
on  a  broad,  high  rock,  and  looked  away  to 
the  east 

It  is  a  glorious  view  from  that  moun- 
tain —  gem  of  pictures,  even  in  the  great 
gallery  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  The 
wide  horizon  was  skirted  by  a  long,  low 
range  of  mountains,  dome-like  Ascutney 
rising,  faint  and  blue,  in  the  far  south. 
Below  us  was  two  hundred  feet  of  jagged 
rock,  with  piles  of  broken  boulders  at  the 
bottom,  —  a  foreground  for  a  painter 
But,  0,  the  enchanted  middle  ground  I 
The  broad,  lake-like  river,  with  not  a  rip- 
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pie  to  tell  of  its  current ;  the  reflection  of 
bordering  trees  t^leeping  on  its  clear  sur- 
face ;  the  wide  meadows,  undulating  like 
sea- waves.  The  village,  almost  buried, 
save  its  church-spires,  in  billows  of  foli- 
age :  and  the  whole  landscape  touched 
with  tho«»e  thousand  varying  shades  of 
green,  that  characterize  the  early  summer. 

It  must  have  been  ten  minutes  before  I 
spoke. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?''  I  said  at  last, 
turning  to  Heniy. 

**  Considering  the  foreground,  yes, 
very/'  was  the  answer. 

**  Don't  get  personal,"  said  I,  stepping 
back. 

Discussing  the  contents  of  the  basket, 
we  somehow  fell  back  on  the  old  topic  of 
the  war. 

•*  You  are  so  enthusiastic  about  the  sol- 
diers," said  Henry,  *'  that  I  suspect  you 
are  engaged  to  one  of  those  brave  school- 
boys down  there." 

•'  Your  suspicions  are  very  wrong  then/' 
I  replied.  **  Resides,  if  I  w»8  engaged  to 
a  soldier,  I  should  be  married  before  he 
went  away." 

*'Whyso?" 

••  0,  because  I  should  feel  better  to  be  ; 
we  should  be  sure  of  each  other,  then  : 
and  if  he  got  killed,  I  should  have  a  right 
to  mourn.  And  you  know,"  I  added, 
**  it's  so  much  more  interesting  to  be  a 
widow  than  an  old  maid." 

**  But  if  he  come  back  about  half  killed, 
fick  or  crippled  for  life,  then  would  not 
you  repent  r  " 

I  grew  eloquent ;  as  if  it  were  not 
enough  that  he  should  bear  toil  and  suffer- 
ing while  I  remained  in  ease  at  home ; 
and  as  if  the  scars  of  war  were  not  more 
honorable  than  all  titles  !  It  could  not  be 
a  woman's  heart  that  would  repent  for 
such  a  reason. 

**  Lucy,"  said  Henry,  throwing  himself 
on  a  bed  of  soft  moss  at  my  feet,  **  if  you 
are  not  engaged  to  a  soldier  you  ought  to 
be." 

•'  How  do  you  make  that  out,  cousin  ?" 
said  I,  laughing. 

**  Not  cousin,"  he  said,  speaking  slow 
and  earnestly;  **only  adopted,  and  I 
want  another  adoption.  With  this  for  my 
bounty,"  he  took  my  hand,  **  there  would 


be  no  hardship  I  could  not  bear,  no  duty 
I  could  not  meet.  Lucy,  three  others, — 
our  glee  club — ^are  ready  to  go,  if  I  wiM. 
It  is  for  you  to  say." 

All  this  was  so  strange,  yet  it  came  so 
naturally,  I  was  hardly  startled.  I  looked 
in  his  face,  and  in  its  changed  expression, 
I  read  what  I  was  to  my  cousin  Henry. 

•*  Must  I  answer  now  ?  I  would  like  to 
think  of  it  a  little.  It^  is  an  important 
subject,  you  know,"  I  S!«id,  smiling. 

'*  I  must  go  over  the  hill  and  look  up 
the  division  line  for  grandfather.  I  shall 
be  gone  two  hours,  perhaps  three  :  will 
you  answer  me  when  I  come  back  ?  " 

"  I  will'-' 

I  watehed  him  out  of -sight,  and  then 
sat  down.  I  was  confused  and  trembling 
now ;  so  I  laid  my  head  on  the  cool  moss 
and  closed  my  eyes,  till  I  grew  tranquil. 
Then  I  looked  into  my  own  heart.  We 
had  been  playmates — my  iincle's  adopted 
son  and  I,  though  we  had  not  met  for  sev- 
eral years  until  this  summer.  I  had 
found  him  handsome,  educated,  Agreeable, 
nay,  more  ;  good  and  true-hearted.  But 
could  I  love  him  ?  And  then  I  turned 
another  page,  and  read  what  I  had  never 
dared  to  read  before  ;  that  for  two  years  I 
had  been  throwing  away  my  heart's  best 
gifts  almost  unconsciously.  Ah  I  it  was 
bitter  knowledge  to  come  then.  It  had 
been  a  fancy,  a  pleasant  dream,  until  now; 
but  now  that  it  stood  between  my  cousin's 
heart  and  mine, — **  It  roust  be  conquered 
and  forgotten,"  I  said,  rising  to  my  feet. 
The  soft  moss  was  yielding.  I  stepped 
upon  the  rock,  and  stood  firm. 

I  looked  away  to  the  south.  Far,  far 
beyond  that  horizon,  a  fearful  strife  was 
raging ;  and  sons  and  brothers  and  lovers 
stood  in  serried  ranks,  and  faced  danger 
and  death  ;  while  to  many  a  home  in  this 
smiling  valley  sped  the  swifl  dart  of  be- 
reavement, and  left  wounds  bleeding  si- 
lently. Hitherto^  I  had  been  but  an  idb 
spectator — now  my  time  of  sacrifice  and 
triumph  had  come.  **  Three  more  are 
waiting  for  me,  —  it  is  for  you  to  say." 
Yes,  1  would  marry  my  cousin,  my  friend. 

For  an  instant  1  felt  heroic.  I  thought 
of  the  din,  and  clash,  and  roar  of  war,  — 
the  noble  words  and  the  daring  deeds  — 
**  the  sudden  making  of  gp'endid  names" 
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—the  stem  devotion  to  duty  — the  un- 
yielding martyr-spirit,  oanght  fix>m  Bun" 
ker  Hill,  and  brighter  glowing  in  millions 
of  hearts,  on  this,  its  birthday.  And 'we 
who  staid  at  home!  I  thought  of  the 
SpiUrtan  mother,  the  Boman  matron 

Teaching  her  lord. 


How  harmleee  is  the  wouDd  of  death.** 

The  Greek  maidens,  wreathing  their  hair, 
to  embrace  their  heroes  from  conquest, — 
the  Amerioun  girl  giving  up  her  fondest 
dreams,  that  she  might  send  another  sol- 
dier to  the  field. 

This  mood  swept  by  like  the  wind. 
After  all,  what  should  I  sacrifice  ?  Notch- 
ing except  the  parting  from  Henry.  I 
should  give  up  nothing  that  was  mine  to 
yield,  —  would  do  nothing  but  T  might 
have  done  with  no  such  motive.  In  ac- 
cepting Henry,  I  should  but  seek  my  own 
best  good  and  happiness.  I  sank  down 
upon  the  rock,  and  covered  my  face  with 
luy  hands.  O,  how  miserably  selfish  I 
was  !     It  was  a  strange  two  hours. 

I  laid  my  hand  on  the  rough  rock. 
The  sublime  words  of  the  old  Psalm  came 
to  me — **  Lead  me  to  the  Rock  that  is 
higher  than  I."  Truly  *'my  soul  was 
overwhelmed  "  ;  and  again  I  laid  my  head 
on  the  moss,  and  closed  my  eyes,  this  time 
communing  not  with  my  own  heart,  but 
with  the  great  Heart  above.  Again  I 
grew  calm,  and  rose  saying,  **  the  Lord's 
way  is  better  than  mine." 

I  looked  down  upon  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage, and  the  church  spires  rising  through 
the  trees.  A  hymn  we  had  sung  in  the 
white  church  the  Sunday  before,  came 
swelling  into  my  mind,  and  I  sung  the 
words  softly,  imagination  supplying  the 
full  chorus  and  heavy  orgin  chords.  It 
was  a  deep,  solemn,  half-minor  tune,  such 
I  loved,  wedded  to  that  grand  old  hymn, 

*'  God  movee  in  a  mrsterioaa  way.'* 

1  glided  down  the  sweet  words,  my  soul 
filled  with  the  music. 

"  The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flower."' 

The  sound  of  fo.it  steps  came  over  the  hill. 
•I  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  laid  both  my 


hands  in  hi&  He  drew  tne  down  beside 
him,  and  pressed  upon  my  lips  the  Aileni 
seal  of  beUDthal.  And  I,  resting  my  head 
on  his  shoulder,  looked  up  into  the  dear 
sky,  and  tried  to  be  happy. 

We  walked  home  slowly ;  grandmother 
met  us  at  the  door.  *'  Why,  how  tired 
you  look,  child  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

••  Any  letters?"  I  inquired,  in  reply. 

"  Go  and  cool  your  face  and  find  ^  thin- 
ner dress,  and  liien  we'll  see." 

I  tried  coaxing,  bute^e  was  inexorable ; 
so  I  went  up  stairs  reluctantly.  I  did 
feel  more  comfortable  on  emerging,  fifteen 
minutes  later.  **  Please,  grandma,"  I 
called  from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  She 
tossed  up  the  letter. 

A  glance  at  it  made  my  cheeks  flush 
again,  and  my  heart  bound.  I  was  vexed 
with  myself— -yet  I  would  be  foolish,  just 
once  more.  I  turned  to  go  into  my  own 
room  ;  no  —  not  there.  I  went  into  the 
cool,  darkened  front  chamber,  raised  the 
window, — not  the  one  towards  uncle  be- 
half opened  the  blind,  and  sat  down. 

Only  one  of  those  friendly  letters  I  oc- 
casionally received ;  but  it  must  be  the 
last,  and  remain  unanswered,  so  [  might 
as  well  enjoy  it.  That  clear,  familiar 
writing  I  but  it  bore  a  strange  post-mark, 
— the  rendezvous  of  the  new  regiment. 
It  mast  be  he  had  enlisted. 

I  opened  it  hastily ;  glanced  as  usual 
at  the  heading,  "  My  friend,"  and  the 
close,  *'  Reynold."  In  doing  so,  I  caught 
the  last  lines.  The  letter  dropped  from 
my  trembling  fingers. 

Then  I  took  it  up  and  read  it  through, 
folded  it,  and  pi)t  it  in  my  pocket.  In  all 
the  letter,  I  knew  but  one  sentence, — 
'*  My  country  first,  may  I  hope  to  say 
Lucy  next?" 

For  once  I  was  wise.  I  went  down 
stairs  into  the  sitting-room,  where  grand- 
mother sat  as  usual  with  her  sewing.  I 
dropped  the  curtains,  closed  the  doors, 
drew  an  ottoman  before  her,  took  the  sew- 
ing from  her  lap,  laid  my  head  in  its  place, 
and,  by  way  of  prelude,  indulged  in  a 
good  cry.  She  knew  me  too  well  to  mter- 
rupt  till  I  raised  my  head.  •'Well, 
dear  I  "  she  said,  gently. 

I  told  her  my  story.  She  kissed  me 
before  replying,  a  thing  she  seldom  did. 
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She  bad  Ions;  widied  it,  she  said.  Henry 
was  dear  to  ner,  bat  00  was  I.  And  from 
tbe  wealth  of  a  life's  experience,  she 
ooonted  out  mj  datj. 

''Now  please  arrange  some  bonqnets 
for  4he  vases,  before  tea/'  said  she,  rising ; 
*•  you  neglected  it  this  morning." 

I  understood  her  motive,  but  did  as  I 
was  bidden,  leaving  them  uncompleted  at 
the  sound  of  the  tea-bell. 

Strawberry  cake,  and  the  first  of  the 
season.  Strange  to  say,  I  ate  heartily; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  I  saw  the  motive 
again. 

While  I  was  tying  up  the  bouquets, 
mnd  mother  saw  Henry  tnrough  the  rose- 
bushes, coming  across  the  garden.  '  ^  Poor 
fellow  I  "  she  sighed,  "  going  like  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter."  She  could  laugh,  but 
I  fear  my  answering  smile  was  rather  dis- 
mal. 

I  met  him  at  the  door,  hat  in  hand. 
*'  Let's  go  up  under  the  butternut  tree," 
I  said,  without  waiting  for  him  toepeak. 
He  looked  into  my  fiace,  and  followed  me, 
without  replying. 

I  wonder  how  a  thief  feels  when  the 
stolen  property  iq  taken  fi-om  his  trunk  be- 
fore his  eyes  ?  Or  the  forger,  standing 
before  the  man  whose  name  he  has  borrow- 
ed ?  I  think  it  must  have  been  with  some 
such  feelings  that  I  led  my  cousin  across 
the  fields  to  the  shadow  of  the  butternut 
tree. 

••  Now,  what  is  it?  "  he  asked,  when 
we  were  seated. 

For  answer,  I  handed  him  the  letter. 
I  turned  away  my  face,  not  daring  to  look 
up  till  he  gave  it  back. 

**  And  you  love  him,"  he  said,  half  in- 
quiringly. 

**  For  two  years,  but  I  never  knew  how 
well  until  to-day." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  me  tenderly. 
'*  My  cottsin  Lucy,"  he  said. 

I  never  knew  Henry  till  then. 

The  next  week  Eeynold  came.  Those 
blessed  furloughs,  that  give  the  soldiers 
one  more  glimpse  of  home,  to  carry  with 
them  to  the  army,  brought  him  to  us  for 
four  days.  Swift-gliding  days  of  long 
woodland  rambles,  and  sails  along  the  blue 
lake  beyond  the  mountains,  and  evening 


rides  along  ,the  river,  when  the  fire-flies 
gleamed  thick  among  the  daik  bushes. 
Happy  days,  to  be  remembered  by  the 
distant  camp-fire,  in  the  wearying  march, 
or  the  lonely  night-watch. 

Older,  graver  than  Henry,  was  my 
captain  ;,  not  so  handsome,  others  would 
have  said;  opinions  diflfer.  They  were 
much  together,  and  friends  from  the  first 

'•  Four  new  recruits,  Lu,"  said  Rey- 
nold, entering  the  sitting-room  the  day  be- 
fore his  departure.  He  showed  me  the 
paper ;  it  bore  the  names  of  Henry  and 
his  three  companions. 

'*  I  had  hardly  expected  this,  since  you 
have  stolen  his  bounty,"  I  said. 

And  then  I  told  him  for  the  first  time, 
the  story  of  the  day  on  which  I  received 
his  letter.  If  I  had  feared  any  coldness 
or  jealousy,  I  was  disappointed.  There 
was  a  new  warmth  in  his  greeting,  and  a 
new  tenderness  in  his  voice,  as  they  said 
their  brief  good-bye  on  the  morrow.  Hen- 
ry must  have  forgotten  his  long  sickness,  or 
some  clearer  light  must  have  shone  upon 
his  path  of  duty.  I  believe  his  congratu- 
lations  to  me  were  sincere.  **  We  can  go 
without  bounties,"  he  said,  "when  such 
men  lead  the  way." 

I  think  grandmother's  conservatism  fol- 
lowed the  drlfl  of  Henry's.  She  bore  it 
bravely,  only  asking  me  with  a  little  tri- 
umph in  her  tone,  '*  if  I  was  ashamed  of 
him  now  ?  " 

So  I  became  what  Henry  thought  I 
**  ought  to  be,"  though  not  naarried  as  I 
had  predicted.  Foremost  where  duty 
beckons  goes  my  soldier,  wedded  first  to 
his  country's  interest  and  honor.  And 
ever  at  his  side,  sharing  all  his  toils  and 
perils,  and  reaping,  I  trust,  the  reward 
and  peace  of  well-doing,  stands  my  cousin 
Henry.  God  knows  whether  laurel  or  cy- 
press shall  be  wreathed  about  their  brows. 
May  He  guard  them  in  danger,  and  from 
evils  worse  than  death,  that  living  or  dy- 
ing, they  may  be  His,  and  their  country's. 


I  would  rather  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
good-natured  sinner,  than  of  a  sour,  old 
saint 


Morality  is  but  the  vestibule  of  religion. 
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I  MEANT  IT  WELL. 

BT  MBS.  0.  K.  8AWTEB. 

I  meant  it  veil!    How  often  that  expression. 
Uttered  in  mournful,  deprecating  tone. 

Comet  with  the  low  and  filtering  confession 

Of  some  unwise  or  erring  action  done — 

I  meant  it  well! 

Alas,  the  plea !    How  poor  and  unaTailing, 
Upon  the  cold  and  common  ear  it  falls! 

As  well  to  pour  the  echo  of  our  wailing 
Upon  the  dead  unsymi>athizing  wall»— 
We  meant  it  well! 

I  smile  in  bitterness  to  think  that  eyer 

I  could  have  uttered  an  appeal  so  vain; 
Above  the  errine  frustrated  endeavor, 
Have  breathed  the  cry,  in  sorrow  and  in 
pain, 

I  meant  it  well! 

Yet  who  that  lingers  where,  in  sad  procession. 
Life's  evening  shadows  lengthen  from  the 
West, 
O'er  many  an  error,  folly,  indiscretion. 
Sighs  not,  in  murmurs  from  the  fdU  heart 
prest, 

I  meant  it  welll 

I  scan  the  far-recedine  path  behind  me— 
And  see  it  thick  with  fallacies  beset. 

With  many  a  mournful  landmark  to  remind  me 
Of  erring  judgment,  wayward  deed,  and  yet 
I  meant  it  well! 

But  for  the  years  mispent,  the  fruitless  dream- 
ing. 
The  resolutions  broken  link  by  link. 
The  world,  t bat  looks  not   'neath  the  outer 
seeming. 
How  would  It  harshly  Judge  me,  nor  once 
think 

I  meant  it  well! 

We  are  too  prone,  the  gentlest  and  the  kindest. 

To  doubt  the  motive  of  the  unwise  deed: 
Remembering  not  the  keen-eyed,  like  the  blind- 
est. 
May  sometimes  sadly  stray,  yet  truly  plead, 
I  meant  it  well! 

Did  we  but  heed  the  golden  rule,  to  render 
Unto  our  brother  the  same  judgment  we 

Would  ask,  how  little  oft,  the  poor  ofiender. 

Had  need  to  urge  the  deprecating  plea, 

I  meant  it  well! 

We  should  believe  it,  waiting  no  assurance; 

Our  own  ezperiei^Be  would  the  ledson  teach ; 
O'er  error's  wrecks,  and  folly's  vain  endur- 
ance. 
Our  hearts  would  utter,  as  the  meed  of  each, 
He  meant  it  well! 

O,  trust  in  others!    As  a  ruined  altar. 

Whose  fire  is  quenched,  the  trustless  heart  is 
cold! 
Give  me  the  faith,  when  those  around  me  falter. 
To  say,  as  lips  have  said  from  e'er  of  old. 
They  meant  it  well! 


And  for  myself,  when  nought,  save  recollection. 
Still  keeps  the  pledges  yielded  to  its  tr*«8t; 

Living  in  memory  only,  may  affection, 
Inscribe  one  single  sentence  o'er  my  dust-^ 
She  e'er  meant  well! 


FRIENDS  AND  FRIENDSHIP/ 

BT  MINNIE  S.  DAVIS. 

My '  theme  is  not  a  taking  one ;  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  that  fact  In  some 
minds  it  is  associated  with  the  flat,  stale 
productions,  styled  oompositions,  irksome 
and  ahsurd  efforts  of  early  school- days. 
With  others,  it  is  a  ludicrous  reminder  of 
the  *'  huming  effusion  ''  of  some  fledgling 
poet  or  romantic  essayist  To  such  read- 
ers, I  will  give  the  comforting  assurance 
that  I  do  not  design  to  treat  my  suhject 
sentimentally,  but  analytically  and  practi- 
cally. 

The  world  at  large  is  sceptical  upon  the 
subject  of  friendship.  It  is  a  bobble, 
beautiful  indeed,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
of  prosperity,  but  bursting  at  the  first 
breath  of  disasler;  it  is  a  pretty  toy  for 
the  amusement  of  the  young  and  unoccupi- 
ed ;  a  fine  word,  veiy  convenient  for  tne 
novelist,  being  an  ornament  to  his  pages ; 
in  short,  a  pleasing  delusion  for  the  soft- 
hearted. But,  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
tude of  arguments  which  can  be  brought 
forward  to  sustain  the  negative  of  the  ques- 
tion I  unhesitatingly  espouse  the  affirma- 
tive— ^Friendship  is  a  verity. 

I  don't  say  disinterested  friendships 
Those  words  should  never  be  associated  to- 
gether. The  moment  that  friendship  be- 
comes disinterested,  it  ceases  to  be  friend- 
ship, and  is  merged  into  mere  good  will, 
philanthropy,  or  charity.  Genuine  friend- 
ship implies  such  a  blending  of  sympathy 
ana  feeling,  that  joys  and  griefs  are  mutu- 
al. So,  to  give  a  pleasure  to  your  friend, 
is  to  taste  a  dear  delight  yourself;  to  save 
him  from  a  pang,  is  to  ward  ofiT  a  blow 
from  your  own  breast 

Well,  friendship  is  a  curious  thine  I 
Love  itself  is  not  more  inscrutable.  In 
some  souls,  love  germinates  unconsciously 
and  slowly  grows,  until  the  passion-flower 
is  blooming  in  full  luxuriance.  Again,  a 
look,  a  smile,  a  word,  and  the  electric 
spark  enkindles  upon  two  cold  hearts,  an 
immortal  flame.  So  it  is  with  friendship 
in  its  highest  development    Sometimes  it 
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is  the  blossoming  of  long  acquaintance  and 
mutual  esteem,  but  oftener  far  it  is  the  un- 
reasoning impulse  of  two  natures  irresisti- 
bly attracted  towards  each  other.  No  one 
expects  a  lover  to  give  a  reason  for  his 
love.  Can  you  give  a  reason  for  your 
friendship  ? 

Think  upon  the  friend  whose  presence 
fills  you  with  the  most  exquisite  delight. 
Why  is  he  so  near  to  your  soul  ?  Is  it 
because  he  is  beautiful,  wise,  and  good  ? 
No;  he  may  be  beautiful,  wise  and  pood, 
but  you  know  a  score  possessing  these 
same  attributes,  and  they  are  nought  to 
you.  Then  why  is  he  your  friend  ?  Echo 
answers  •*  why." 

Don't  confound  friendship  with  friendly 
.  acquaintanceship  ;  it  is  little  short  of  sac- 
rilege to  do  so.  It  is  like  giving  the 
names  of  the  gofls  to  clay  images.  Real 
friends  are  not  eveiy-day  gifts,  and  one 
may  live  to  be  old  and  not  experience  a 
single  friendship  as  high  and  pure  as  he 
is  capable  of  enjoying.  Indeed,  human 
friendships  are  never  fully  satisfnctory. 
You  may  have  weaknesses  of  which  you 
would  not  have  your  dearest  friend  become 
cognizant,  and  surely  you  have  sacred 
thoughts  and  precious  hopes  which  you 
never  breathed  to  mortal  ear.  Forever 
and  vainly,  is  the  soul  yearning  to  be 
fully  understood  by  some  other  soul,  and 
strangely  inconsistent  with  this  universal 
desire,  is  the  shrinking  back  from  such  a 
revelation. 

Therefore,  we  are  ever  asking  for  some- 
thing more.  Even  when  life's  sky  is 
cloudless,  and  love  is  true,  and  friendship 
sweet  and  strong,  there  is  still  a  vacant 
i»iche  in  the  heart,  and  a  voice  from  the  in- 
nermost is  calling  for  one  more  friend, 
wiser  and  more  magnanimous  than  all  the 
rest.  The  most  harmonious  friendship 
possible  cannot  silence  that  yearning  voice. 
J  Jut  when  the  restless  heart  is  pointed  to 
the  Infinite  and  Universal  Friend,  we  have 
the  solution  of  our  problem.  God,  and 
God  only,  can  love  and  understand  his 
children  as  they  would  bo  loved  and  un- 
derstood. 

Accepting  this  truth,  we  shall  not  be 
unreasonable  in  our  estimate  of  the  nature 
of  friendship,  nor  expect  of  it  more  than  is 
possible  for  us  to  receive. 


There  are  friendships  of  the  head,  form- 
ed through  intellectual  sympathies  and  lit- 
erary hiterests.  These  are  often  very  ar- 
dent, and  the  source  of  the  liveliest  happi- 
ness, while  they  last.  There  are  friend- 
ships of  the  heart,  where  the  purest  aflfeo- 
tion  links  soul  to  soul.  And  there  are 
friendships  of  accident  or  circumstance, 
brought  about  merely  by  propinquity. 

Friendship  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
everything  upon  the  terrestrial  globe;  it 
is  often  mutable;  but  because  a  friend- 
ship jades  nnd  vanishes  away,  it  do3s  not 
prove  that  it  was  not  genuine.  We  have 
all  lost  friends.  I  do  not  refer  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  to  the  beautiful, 
unknown  land,  they  are  more  surely  ours 
than  any  of  the  living ;  nor  to  those 
whom  cruel  misunderstanding  or  loss  of  re- 
spect wrenched  from  our  heart's  embrace, 
but  to  those  we  have  lost  through  mutual 
changes  of  thought  and  feeling.  We  have 
groum  apart,  with  a  dreary  sense  of  loss 
from  those  once  inexpressibly  dear. 

It  is  a  bitter  moment  when  you  first  be- 
come conscious  that  your  friend  is  less  to 
you  than  he  once  was.  He  is  just  as  no- 
ble as  before,  his  voice  is  just  as  kind  as 
ever,  but  there  is  an  impalpable  something 
between  you,  which  neither  can  define. 
There  is  no  more  magnetism  charging  the 
heart  of  eaeh,  and  speaking  in  touch,  and 
voice,  and  glance ;  you  afe  growing  apart 
inevitably.  Once,  his  smiles  warmed  yo« 
to  your  very  heart's  core  ;  onoe  his  words 
stirred  your  inmost  soul,  but  his  smiles 
and  words  are  no  more  to  you  than  those 
of  other  men.  You  hate  to  give  up  this 
friend  ;  it  is  a  hard  experience  to  lose  what 
has  been  so  precious  ;  you  try  to  reason 
away  your  vague  impressions,  and  cling 
blindly  to  the  vanishing  joy,  but  vainly : 
for  though  your  feet  may  tread  the  same 
paths,  in  outward  ways,  your  souls  are 
turning  into  difilerent  spiritual  channels. 
Then  at  last  you  see  the  truth  and  yield 
yourself  to  necessity;  but  for  a  long  time 
you  are  tender  to  the  memory  of  the  old 
afiTection. 

Therefore  never  pride  yourself  upon  the 
number  of  your  friends,  but  occasionally 
add  one  to  the  list,  if  possible,  that  you 
may  never  be  left;  alone. 

But,  after  all,  I  do  believe  that  some 
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friendships  are  eternal,  and  that  they  will 
add  richness  |ind,  beauty  to  the  glory  of 
heaven.  Such  friendships  at  the  very  be- 
binning.  must  be  harmonious,  and  have  in 
them  the  elements  of  equality.  Not  that 
the  parties  must  be  alike  in  age,  experi- 
ence, nor  position  !  not  necessarily  alike 
in  intellectual  power  and  degree  of  cul- 
ture ;  but  there  must  be  equality  in  tho 
highest  sense.  The  texture  of  the  soul 
tnust  be  similar,  and  the  depth  of  heart 
and  mind  corresponding,  and  there  must 
be  a  balancing  of  opposite  characteristics. 
Friends  drawn  together  under  such  cii^ 
^umstances  must  be  friends  forever. 

In  one's  circle  of  acquaintances,  there 
are  always  some  standing  very  near  the 
charmed  boundary  line  of  friendship,  and 
a  chance  word,  a  trivial  incident,  or  a  sud- 
den revelation  of  feeling,  may  send  them 
with  irresistible  force  into  the  circle  of 
your  love,  and  they  are  henceforth  your 
friends. 

Be  wise  in  your  election  of  friends,  for 
your  character  as  well  as  happiness  is 
greatly  affecteii  by  tlie  nature  of  those  so 
near  to  you.  But  after  all,  you  cannot 
always  be  on  your  guard,  and  sometimes 
you  are  taken  by  stoi-m.  For  the  first  time 
you  behold  the  counteuRnce  of  a  stranger, 
and  it  wins  upon  you  powerfully ;  it  may 
be  thfe  very  face  that  has  haunted  your 
dreams  for  months.  Yon  take  hhn  by  the 
band,  and  there  is  magnetism  in  the  tou6h. 
You  converse,  and  there  is  a  meaning  for 
you  in  his  tones.  You  look  fully  into  his 
eyes,  and  your  souls  are  en  rapport  at 
once. 

You  can't  tell  how  it  is  done  ;  you  can't 
help  it,  and  wouldn't  if  you  could  ;  per- 
haps the  door  of  your  heart  was  lefb  un- 
guarded, or  this  stranger  possessed  the  tal- 
ismanic  word  of  admittance  ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  in  the  purple  robes  of  a  new-born 
friendship,  with  confident  air  and  princely 
tread,  he  has  entered  the  temple  of  your 
heart  He  stops  not  in  the  vestibule,  but 
pressing  through  crowds  of  common 
friends,  seeks  to  penetrate,  and  finds  a 
^at  beside  the  tried  and  treasured  friends 
of  years. 

It  is  a  moment  richly  freighted  ;  you 
are  thrilled  with  the  joy  of  a  new  posses- 
sion, and  all  at  oneo  tropicatlike  warmth 


and  sweetness  bathes  your  inmost  soul. 
It  is  pre-supposed  that  such  a  spontaneouB 
recognition  of  spiritual  kinship  is  always 
mutual,  and  most  exquisite  is  it  to  believe 
yourself  thus  received  into  the  heart  of 
another. 

But  on  earth  every  j(  y  and  blessing  has 
its  correpponding  possibility  *  of  anguish 
pnd  disaster.  The  dizziest  height  over- 
looks the  most  fearful  depth.  So  this  ex- 
ceeding joy  may  turn  to  very  bitterness. 
But  taking  this  circumstance  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  admitting  that  this  new 
friend  is  worthy  of  your  ardent  love  and 
admiration,  you  are  even  then  in  a  critical 
position.  Reaction  mvst  follow.  You 
have  received  fiis  friend  with  his  counte- 
nance dazzling  you  from  the  radiance 
which  your  imagination  mantled  about  him 
like  a  halo.  You  have  placed  him  too 
high,  above  the  weaknesses  of  frail  hu- 
manity. And  just  so  have  you  gone  to 
that  friend. 

/  say  re-<iction  must  come.  You  are 
both  human,  and  must  in  time  Jbehold  in 
each  other  the  gnise  of  the  moi-tal.  Ah, 
then  a  cold  shadow  falls  upon  your  spirit, 
and  you  think  that,  the  light  which  has 
gladdened  you  was  but  a  cheating  ignus 
fatwi4  ! 

But  here  comes  the  test  of  mutnal  gen- 
uineness. If  this  friend  is  worthy,  you 
will  realize  it  even  in  your  disapdointment 
that  he  has  not  nroved  the  angelic  being 
you  fancied,  and  if  you  are  worthy,  you 
will  cling  fast\o  him.  Be  patient,  and 
your  relations  will  harmoniously  adjust 
themselves  in  good  time  ;  the  misty  shad- 
ow will  be  all  exhaled,  and  then  you  will 
behold  your  friend  as  he  is,  and  be  well 
content  to  love  him  in  spite  of  some  few 
faults.  If  you  pass  safely  through  these 
experiences  to  this  healthy  state  of  mind, 
you  aie  happy  indeed,  and  are  then  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  true  reciprocal  friendship. 

Some  people,  upon  the  grounds  of  inti- 
mate friendship,  obtrude  their  advice  un- 
wisely, criticise  the  most  trivial  mistake, 
and  even  censure  with  the  air  of  a  wise 
mentor.  I  shiver  at  coming  in  contact 
with  such  people,  and  beg  that  they  may 
not  be  among  my  friends. 

If  you  brush  the  down  from  the  butter- 
fly's wing,  it  will  no  more  bear  kirn  aloft. 
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throagh  sammer  breezes.  Shake  rudely 
the  morning  dew  from  the  ptals  of  the 
rose,  and  its  brightest  grace  has  vanished. 
There  is  a  delicate  charm  about  friend- 
ship,  without  which  it  becomes  a  very 
coarse  and  common  thing ;  it  is  so  subtile 
and  etherial  that  I  know  not  what  to  com- 
pare it  to,  but  you  have  felt  it  and  know 
its  power.  If  you  would  have  your 
friendship  retain  this  charm,  which  is  like 
fragrance  to  the  flower,  or  bird  music  to  a 
spring  mom,  treat  it  very  tenderly.  The 
more  intimate  your  relations  with  another, 
the  mora  delicate  and  considerate  should 
be  your  conduct.  Though  the  cold  forms 
of  etiquette  may  be  dispensed  with,  the 
most  refined  courtesy  should  dictate  every 
word  and  action. 

Would  I  not  advocate  frankness  and  al- 
low one  friend  to  help,  another  by  advice 
or  gentle  reproof?  Surely;  and  unself- 
ish affection  will  dictate  the  true  and  deli- 
cate course  to  be  taken. 

In  friendship  as  in  everything  else,  the 
(JoWen  ^le  is  the  best  one  to  follow  ;  it 
will  make  you  true,  generous,  and  unex- 
acting^and  be  likely  to  win  for  you  such 
friends  as  will  follow  you  faithfiilly  through 
sunshine  and  storm,  and  through  every  vi- 
cissitude of  life,  even  unto  the  time  of  its 
sun-setting.  Reader,  when  your  last  hour 
has  come,  when  earth  with  its  delusive 
dreams  is  passing  away,  may  fond  friends 
weep  that  you  must  leave  them  ;  and  when 
you  open  y6ur  eyes  in  the  morning  land, 
may  glad  friends  there  welcome  you  to 
heaven. 


SONNET. 

B  T    I(ISBTTB. 

A  quenchless  thirst  is  in  my  panting  seal, 
A  strong  desire  for  some  aoquireless  thing, 
An  anquiet  sense  th  it  will  not  heed  control; 
Yet  strivinsf  vainly,  like  the  anfledged  wing 
Of  some  wild  bird,  in  the  dim  forest  bom; 
That  in  its  air-rocked  nest  catches  faint  gleams. 
And  strives  to  soar  to  meet  the  burnished  mom ; 
Bat  foiled  and    weary,  drinks  the    song   of 

streams, 
Whose  soft,  sweet  mosio,  lurin?  it  to  lave. 
Wakes  efifort  new,  but  ineflfectual  still ! 
Or,  as  the  home-bound  counts  each  land-ward 

wave. 
With,  heart-throbs,  though    winds  mock  his 

storm-tried  skill. 
Thus  striving,  hoping,  reaching  onward  ever, 
The  immortal  spirit  strives,  and  resteih  never. 
Oldtown,  October, 


THITHER-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.     XXV.      ^ 

Epitaphs  —  Keats  and  Shelley,  their  ffraves  in 
the  Protestant  burial  ground  at  Rome  — 
Spring  influences— Palace  and  gardens  ofthe 
Quirinal— Palaxso  Spada— Statue  of  Pompey 
—Mutilated  statuary-Laocoon— Dying  gla- 
diator. 

**  Here  lies  one  whose  name  woe  writ 
ten  in  water  !  "  Because  Keats  n  a  mo- 
ment of  morbid  bitterness  occasioned  as 
much  by  physical  disorder  as  by  any  un- 
just criticism,  desired  that  these  words 
(containing  in  themselves  the  very  essence 
of  a  peevish  invalid's  complainings,) 
might  be  engraven  upon  his  tomb-stone, 
shoul.l  his  request  have  been  complied 
with,  and  the  unhcalthful  sentiment  so  un- 
just to  himself  in  his  better  momenta,  have 
been  thus  perpetuated?  We  trow  not. 
If  all  the  votaries  of  the  tuneful  muse, 
who,  when  attacked  with  a  fit  of  the  blues, 
(and  from  the  very  constitution  of  things 
it  must,  be  acknowledged  no  class  is  more 
prone  to  this  sort  of  visitation,)  make  re- 
quests of  similar  character,  were  to  have 
meir  morbid  fimcies  chronicled  upon  sepul- 
chral monuments,  then,  we  say  —  heaven 
save  the  poets  —  and  the  people  who  be- 
lieve in  tne  divinity  of  their  mission ! 

That  this  epitaph,  inscribed  upon  the 
burial  stone  of  Keats,  in  the  English  cem- 
etery at  Rome,  has  perpetuated  a  fake  im- 
pression, received,  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  tbe  sweet  poet's  death,  }^  much  to  be 
regretted.  It  b  not  true  t^at  he  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  cruel 
and  unjust  criticisms  of  t^ose  relentless 
**  penny-a-liners ;  " — those  vultures  of  the 
press,  by  whose  talons  many  another  noble 
poet,  as  well  as  Keats,  has  been  barbar- 
ously torn.  Though  suffering  keenly  from 
this  cause,  aggravated  by  an  unusually 
delicate  sensitiveness  which,  at  a  time  of 
physical  prostration;  wrung  from  hiln, 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  this  morbid 
sentiment ; —  no  harshness  of  critical  re- 
viewers ever  hastened  his  death,  whom  the 
White  Angel  had  long  before  marked  for 
his  own.  Of  a  disease  of  the  heart  the 
lamented  bard  certainly  died,  —  and  du^ 
ing  its  fatal  progress,  suffered  all  those 
bodily  pains  and  distresses,  with  the  men- 
tal anguish  which  is  often  an  accompani- 
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ment  of  this  insidiouB  malady  ;  intensified 
in  his  case,  by  the  natural  fineness  of  his 
nervous  organism. 

In  view  of  this  baptism  of  suffering, 
through  which  his  spirit  was  early  called  to 
pass,  on  its  way  to  the  upper  temple,  we 
may  well  say  in  the  common  mode  of 
ejaculation,  •' Poor  Keat«  !  "  —  but  not 
coupled  with  the  idea  of  him  as  a  martyr 
to  the  pen  of  a  British  reviewer,  as  is  too 
frequently  done. 

It  is  but  a  sorry  compliment  to  his  ge- 
nius, and  an  unjust  appreciation  of  the 
common  sense  even,  of  one  who  possessed 
certainly  some  consciousness  of  his  own 
inner  strength  in  the  realms  of  poesy,— to 
believe  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be 
kiUed  by  any  random  shafts  of  all  the 
goose  quills  in  the  world,  however  malig- 
nantly pointed  they  may  have  been,  and 
whatever  biographers  may  say  to  the  cpn- 
trary. 

Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  to  the  poet  the 
same  as  an  elder  brother, — who  kept  him 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  when  be  was  suffering 
acutely  in  health,  who,  as  editor  of  a  Lon- 
don literary  journal,  wrote  such  delightful 
and  appreciative  criticisms  upon  his  po- 
ems ;  he  who  knew  the  lamented  poet  as 
well  as  any  other  person  could  have  done, 
declares  th6  notion  of  Keats  dying  of  a 
broken  heart,  entirely  wrong.  Upon  this 
decision  we  rest  our  belief,  glad  thpt  the 
author  of  that  most  exquisite  poem,  ''  The 
Eve  of  St.  Acnes,"  which,  of  all  the 
sweet  things  he  has  ever  written,  always 
occurs  to  our  memory  in  connexion  with 
his  name,  is  thus  exculpated  from  the 
charge  of  so  pitiable  a  weakness. 

It  was  some  satisfaction,  however,  while 
lamenting  at  the  grave  of  Keats,  that  the 
objectionable  inscription  was  recorded 
there,  to  find  it  engraved  in  such  minute 
letters,  as  to  require  the  use  of  artificial 
aid  in  reading  it ;  for  this  purpose  a  pair 
of  magnifying  classes  were  suspended  upon 
the  stone,  for  Uie  use  of  visitors  to  this  sa- 
credly interesting  spot. 

*'  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  ftule. 
But  doth  saffer  a^ea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

Thus  sang  Shelley,  passionate  worship- 


pr  of  the  sea,  and  thus,  as  he  yielded  up 
his  life  in  that  element  so  much  loved,— 
most  fittingly  is  this  sweet,  weird  melody, 
— so  prophetifc  of  his  fate,  ctfrved  upon  the 
low  slab  which  covers  all  that  remains  of 
the  earthly  form  of  him  who,  notwith- 
standing his  avowed  scepticism,  was  more 
spiritual  in  his  nature,  more  pure  and 
Christ-like  in  his  habits  and  temper,  than 
many  a  professed  disciple  of  the  Meek  and 
Holy  One,  who  condemns  his  character 
and  influence,  without  stint,  and  without 
scruple,  as  all  evil  I  Despite  his  bold  re- 
volt against  time-honored  opinions  and  in- 
stitutions, and  the  reckless  immorality 
which  characterized  his  early  effusions,  the 
(latter  of  which,  short  as  was  his  life,  he 
lived  long  enough  to  regret),  despite  of 
his  breaking  away,  in  a  measure, — accord- 
ing to  his  idea  of  right — from  the  restraints 
of  law  and  order,  while  there  is  much  to 
deplore,  there  is,  we  think,  more  to  pity, 
to  admire  and  love  in  his  life,  taken  as  a 
whole. 

**  Cor,  Cordlttm:'  «*  The  heart  of 
hearts*'  inscribed  upon  his  burial  tablet, 
possesses  a  deeper  meaning  than  that  ap- 
plied to  the  remarkable  preservation  of 
this  part  of  his  remains,  during  the  process 
of  burning  them,  in  order  to  insure  their 
removal,  that  they  might  rest  by  the  side 
of  those  of  his  child,  in  this  sacred  enclos- 
ure, as  also  in  accordance  with  a  prefer- 
ence which  he  had  expressed  while  living. 

With  the  thought  of  this  gifted  child  of 
genius — Shelley — arises  his  contemporary 
and  friend,  Byron.  What  a  striking  con- 
trast do  these  two  sons  of  song  present  I 
The  really  coarse  nature  of  Byron,  not- 
withstanding the  polish  of  his  writings, 
in  contrast  with  tne  etherial  fineness  of 
Shelley — the  one  a  slave  to  public  opinion 
even  while  loudly  deriding  it,  the  other,  in 
his  sincere  loyalty  to  an  inner  ideal,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  speech  of  people, 
or  indifilerent  to  its  tenor.  Passing 
through  the  furnace  of  suffering  had  lifted 
the  latter  up  into  a  higher,  though  not  al- 
ways a  serene  atmosphere,  yet  blest  with 
glimpses  of  a  brighter  glory  than  the  for- 
mer ever  saw  in  his  loftiest  poetic  flights. 
Suffering,  which  goaded  the  one  on  to 
mad  recklessness,  was  borne  by  the  other 
with  a  patience  as  untiring  as  it  was  beau- 
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tiful !     Both  living  much  in  one  short  life 

—  suffering  much,  —  and  both,  we  trusty 
risen  to  a  better  life  than  this  feverish  un- 
rest which  made  up  the  sum  of  their  earth- 
ly days. 

**The  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,"  on 
the  boundary  line  of  one  side  of  this  mod- 
ern cemetery,  looks  down  upon  this  en- 
closure in  strange  contrast  to  the  sepul' 
ohral  monuments  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  said  to  have  formerly  been  sheathed  in 
a  coating  of  white  marble,  but  now  rises 
up  dark  and  massive,  at  the  termination  of 
the  old  Aurilian  wall,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  boundary  of  this  Protestant  enclos- 
ure. 

Still,  in  February  —  but  spring,  the 
beautiful,  the  glad-voiced  spring,  was  look- 
ing forth  smilingly  from  the  hills  of  Eome ! 
The  short,  fresh  grass  was  already  span- 
gled with  daisies,  (the  day's  eye '?)  the  pen- 
dant boughs  of  the  weeping  willows  were 
beginning  to  look  quite  green  with  their 
feathery  foliage,  just  peeping  out  from  its 
sheltering  sheaths.  Birds  were  blithely 
carolling  in  the  gardens,  and  tlie  sunshine 
lay  warm  and  bright  upon  the  landscape  ; 
while  the  soft  airs  blew  balmily,  reminding 
one  of  the  latter  May,  or  early  June  days, 
in  our  Northern  home.  'Twas  during  this 
lovely  weather  that  we  were  wandering 
among  these  green  graves,  the  fresh  awak- 
ening of  nature  from  winter's  repose, 
speaking  eloquently  of  that  immortal 
spring,  for  all  God's  human  children.  "If 
Hb  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  will  He 
not  much  more  clothe  you,"  0  1  sleepers 
'neath  the  verdant  sod  ?  Aye,  hath  he 
not,  ere  this,  given  spiritual  i-obes  of 
beauty  for  perishing  vestments,  cast  down 
into  the  earth-mould  as  no  longer  needed  ? 

'Twas  on  such  a  such  a  brignt«  rejoicing 
day,  too,  that  we  visited  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  the  Quirinal,  where  we  strolled 
leisurely  through  the  trim  avenues,  border- 
ed, and  even  screened  by  the  tall,  dense 
^wth  of  box  kept  so  carefully  clipped. 
Choice  exotics,  rare  trees,  and  shrubbery 

—  evergreen  arches  —  shaded  nooks  and 
bright  patches  of  shine ;  statues,  grottoes 
and  fountains,  made  up  the  garden-show, 
which  was,  as  a  whole,  stiff  and  formal. 

From  a  wall  cloie  by  the  musical  foun- 
tain, whose  plashing  water  is  made  to  do 


rather  poor. duty  as  an  instrumental  pbyer 
— good  Stephano  plucked  us  a  coveted 
spray  of  delicate  leaves  for  our  book  of  me- 
mentoes. Quite  a  number  of  people  were 
gathered  around  the  musical  wonder,  ap- 
parently much  entertained  with  the  novel- 
ty of  a  water  organ. 

What  a  dreary,  dreary  thing  it  must  be 
to  be  •*  His  Holiness,"  thought  we,  as  from 
salon  to  salon,  we  passed  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  palace.  Elevated  too  high 
above  his  fellow-mortals,  by  reason  of  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  to  mingle  familiarly 
with  Uiem  in  social,  every  day  interchange 
of  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  debarre4 
from  the  sweets  o^  family  intercourse,  sure- 
ly that  high  ecclesiastical  honor  is  gained 
at  a  painful  cost ! 

Here  is  the  room  of  audience  where  the 
Pope  receives  distinguished  visitors  :  there 
is  his  sleeping-room  :  that  other  suite  waa 
occupied  by  the  Emperor  and  Empi-ess  of 
Austria,  at  such  a  time  ;  this  gi)blin  tapes- 
try was  a  present  from  Napoleon  to  His 
Holines.^.  In  this  salon  His  Holiness 
dines,  always  alone,  (another  instalment 
this,  of  the  price  of  superlative  sanctiiy  T) 

But  since  the  revolution  of  1848,  His 
Holiness  has  never  slept  in  the  Palace,  and 
seldom  occupies  it  at  the  present.  The 
associations  connected  with  it  are  not  at 
all  pleasant.  He  has  not  yet  entirely  re- 
covered, we  imagine,  from  the  shock  re- 
ceived in  this  palace,  at  that  time,  when 
assaulting  cannon  made  it  a  most  danger- 
ous place  of  refuge. 

Thus  much  learned  we  from  the  con- 
ductor, who  showed  us  through  the  palace 
We  also  saw  seme  fine  frescoes.  In  the 
principal  salon  of  audience  of  the  present 
Pope,  is  a  frieze  and  has  relief  by  Thor- 
waldsen  ;  its  scene  is  the  entrance  of  Al- 
exander into  Babylon.  Paintings  of  Ra- 
phael, Salvator  Rosa,  Vandyke,  Domeni- 
chino,  and  other  of  tiie  masters,  adorn  the 
galleries. 

This  same  palace  of  the  Quirinal  bears 
another  important  feature  in  the  Papal 
connections,  besides  that  of  being  a 
place  of  summer  residence,  for  the  several 
successive  popes  during  these  long  years 
past ;  for  here,  is  always  held  the  sessions 
of  that  august  body  of  Eclesiastical  Elec- 
tors, upon  whom  devolves  the  responsibil- 
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ity  of  choosing  n,  successor,  when  a  yacan- 
cy  occurs  in  the  **  Chair  of  St  Peters." 

From  that  balcony  yonder,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  choice,  is  made  to  the 
wjdting  officials,  and  thence  to  the  popu- 
lace, who  as  a  matter  of  course  make  a 
great  jubilation  over  the  event. 

A  visit  to  the  Flazzo  Spada,  occupied 
another  morning.  This  pakce  su&red 
oonsiderably  from  the  cannonade,  during 
that  last  uprising.  A  large  ball  was  shown 
us,  and  the  fractures  caused  by  its  uncere- 
monious entrance  into  the  building,  at  that 
time  ;  happily  however  no  irreparable  dam- 
age was  done,  and  the  collection  of  Stat- 
ues, Paintings,  etc,  is  still  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  visitors.  Among  the  former  is 
the  celebrated  gtatue  of  Ponipey,  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  incited  so 
much  controversy.  The  fact  being  at  last 
settled  satisfactorily  we  believe,  to  those 
versed  in  the  matter,  that  it  is  the  verita- 
ble statue  of  Pompey,  **at  whose  base, 
great  Ccesar  fell,''  This  is  glory  enough 
for  one  palace,  and  so  long  as  it  stunds  in 
its  present  position,  the  Plazzo  Spada, 
will  attract  its  thousands  of  visitors  from 
the  world'rt  end.    . 

A  word  here  upon  torsos  and  mutilated 
.  statuary  in  general, — 'like  you  the  contem- 
plation of  it  ?  —  art  interested  in  examin- 
ing such  remains?'  '*  Nay,  dear  madame 
Interrogation !  On  the  contrary,  these 
specimens,  with  which  most  of  the 
old  world  collections  are  more  or  less  plen- 
tifully interspersed,  are  always  subjects  of 
discomfort,  sometimes  of  actual  distress ; 
giving  one  that  shivery  feeling  experienced 
at  sight  of  mutilated  himau  beings." 
Proves  the  excellence,  the  very  perfection, 
which  those  old  Greeks  attained  in  copy- 
ing the  '  living  form  ?'  '*Ay,  and  grand 
studies  too,  have  these  same  old  broken 
marbles  proved  to  hosta  of  modems,  who 
doubtless  have  received  many  a  meed  of 
praise  for  delineations,  whose  merit  was  in 
a  great  degree  due  to  a  futhfiil  studying 
of  these  same  antique  piece-by -piece  mod- 
els 1  " 

As  for  individual  feeling,  respecting 
these  relics,  we  would  never  desire  to  look 
upon  their  like ;  but  would  prefer  giving 
them  a  decent  burial,  instead  of  resurect- 
ing  them,   as  the  appreciative  art>world 


has  been  happy  to  do.  A  poor  compliment 
this,  to  these  same,  valuable  relics  'I  **Not 
so,  friendly  madam  i  but  the  very  reverse 
if  you  please,  it  being  a  virtual  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  superior  excellence, 
the  perfect  naturalness^  of  their  Jiuman 
resemblance." 

Are  we  aware  that  this  idea  of  putting 
out  of  eight  imiperfect  statuary,  would  re- 
quire the  burial  of  the  Laocoon  in  the 
soil  of  the  Esquiline  from  whence  it  was 
exhumed,  because  forsooth,  the  father  and 
both  of  his  sons,  lacked  each  a  right  arm  ? 
'Or  the  hidmg  away  in  tlie  earth  again  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust  on  account  of  the  loss  of  an  arm 
and  being  minus  of  toes  V  **  Ridiculous  I 
then  k newest  we  never  had  such  a  thought ! 
neither  will  we  own  to  any  such  barbarous 
conclusion  from  our  premise !  These 
wonderful  productions  were  restorable,  not 
hopelessly  broken ;  and  it  is  only  of  such 
that  we  expressed  that  personal  desire." 
True,  Canova  and  others  of  good  author- 
ity, claimed  that  the  arm  of  the  Father, 
and  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Laocoon,  were 
not  restored  in  their  original  positions, — 
supporting  this  opinion  witli  fair  proof 
drawn  from  the  group  itself ;  but  however 
this  may  be,  it  stands  to  the  eye  unbroken 
in  its  terrible  reality,  inciting  the  wonder- 
ing admiration  of  appreciative  beholders, 
and  the  horror  of  one  foolish  person  at 
least,  who  was  attracted  from,  rather  than  t 
towards  it 

Upon  the  Dying  Gladiator,  we  could 
gaze  with  a  coQtinually  intensified  inter- 
est :  —  mournfully  gaze,  it  is  true,  yet, 
the  contemplation  was  elevating  to  ones 
human  nature.  Takei\  from  actual  "death, 
in  life," — from  a  real  subject  as  we  feel 
that  it  must  have  been.  Unlike  most 
other  delineations  of  human  suffering, 
this  marvel  of  the  sculptor's  art.  drew  one 
spell-bound,  without  inciting  those  painful 
emotions  inspired  by  other  works  of  sim- 
iliar  character.  The  expression  of  patient 
endurance  is  deeply  touching,  while  the 
fast  receding  life-tide,  seen  in  the  droop- 
ing head  and  relaxed  muscles,  gives  one  a 
feeling  of  glad  relief,  that  the  agony, 
borne  so  unflinchingly,  is  now  deadened, 
and  release  frt>m  misery  nearly  won  I  Like 
the  real  presence  of  death  its  very  nat- 
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uralness  inspires  awe  in  die  beholder,  and 
the  utter  isolation  of  the  banned  barbarian 
grappling  with  his  fate  alone,  the  victim 
of  the  haus^hty  Romans  cruel  sport,  is  of 
itself  a  heroic  poem,  full  of  true  grandeur, 
as  well  as  touching  pathos.         h.  c.  g. 

LUfred's  Rest 

•  ■  •        » 

THOUBHTS. 

BT  MBS.  HELEN  BIOH. 

Poets  who  sung  of  loye,  how  they  mi^adged 
Who  mouroed  love's  lavish  bounty  unto  those 
Requiting  not  its  gifts.    'Tis  not  true, 
By  all  the  majesty  of  Love's  completeness, 
Wherein  he  moves  a  Qod,  mid  meaner  forms. 
By  all  the  rainbows  that  his  tears  create, 
The  gems  bis  sunshine  kindles,  'tis  not  so. 
Pales  the  deep  purple  of  the  starry  halls, 
Because  last  eve  the  hyacinthian  shades 
And  dazzling  sapphires  lifted  the  rapt  soul 
Up,  till  it  felt  the  heart  beat  of  the  stars. 
And  shall  the  clouds  to-ni^ht  be  rift  of  crimson, 
That  flushed  to  carmine  with  the  day-god's  kiss, 
W  hen  his  good-night  had  flooded  all  the  West? 
Must  love  grow  old  with  loving,  as  a  flower 
Dies  with  its  sweetest  heart-flush  T    Say 
Is  music  circled  by  the  waves  of  time; 
Is  beauty  linked  by  Death- bonds  to  decay  ; 
Must  Glory  run  its  cycle,  and  so  end. 
What  shall  the  moonlight  never  more  enchant. 
Because  it  lit  a  Universe  of  bliss. 
To  one  true  heart,  last  midnight  on  the  wave. 
Nay,  never  tell  me  love  has  need  of  smiles. 
And   lover's  tears  and  murmured  words  of 

praise, 
These  make  its  sunsets  and  its  mornings  rich. 
But,  O!  the  sentiment  ye  title  "  love," 
Hath  more  of  Heaven  than.  Earthliness.  And  so 
It  lives  right  on  amid  the  cruel  drought. 
The  raging  tempest,  and  the  gentle  rain, 
Self-nurtured,  self-sustaining  and  self-blessed. 
It  is  so  full  of  light,  it  fires  the  dark 
Of  this  world's  sorrow.as  a  ruby  gleams 
Even  in  the  thickest  blackness.    As  a  star 
Beams  on  a  grave,  or  lights  a  dungeon  floor. 
As  lilies  on  Death's  bosom,  as  a  word 
Of  sunple  kindness  suns  a  furrowed  fiatce; 
A  tear-drop  opes  a  fountain  of  remorse. 
Oh,  heart  that  struggles   'neath  the  tender 

touch 
That  summons  doubts  to  fling  the  magic  off« 
Saying  the  things  that  worldly  wisdom  chants. 
Urging  the  arguments  proud  reason  gives. 
As  —  '*  Why  yield  I  this  worship  unto  on© 
Who  may  be  half  in  earnest,  or  a  cheat, 
A  painted  evil  or  a  changing  lute," 
Giving  sweet  tones  to  any  minstrel's  hand; 
And  not  the  harp  a  monarch  only  svMeps, 
Tnat  dies  with  his  last  touch,    A  bird 
Of  burnished  plumage  and  delicious  tones, 
But  finding  refuge  in  the  vilest  breast; 
I  will  be  free.    love's  flowery  ohams,  alas. 
Eat  to  your  heart<  strings.    Tyrant,  lei  me  go 
Back  to  the  life  1  knew  before  I  loved. 
Ah  me  that  world  is  desolate  and  cold. 
Its  sun  eolipaed,  its  stars  are  pale  and  poor; 
A  sickly  verdure  on  its  dreary  hills. 
Its /lowers  are  withered  and  the  song  birds  dead. 


Thus  Love's  revenge  upon  its  rcft>el  «kild| 
Who  thinks  to  wrong  the  loved  one  of  a  sigliy 
Beggar  him  of  a  thought  of  tenderness. 
Stint  the  full  measure  of  the  pure  exchange 
Of  holy  feeling,  wrongs  their  own  poor  k^w^ 
Of  so  much  angel  rapture*    See! 
Love  may  not  be  exhausted,  lessened,  lost — 
The  heavenly  spark  sroes  never  out  in  time; 
That  which  is  bom  of  spirit,  may  not  die. 
Or  ever  Me  with  blooming.    Lo! 
Ripening  to  glory,  the  love-freighted  soul^ 
Lit  ftrom  on  high,  no  earthly  gloom  preraila 
Affainst  its  radiance.    True  heir 
To  bliss,  it  yields  the  righteous  claim 
Not  in  all  time  or  in  eternity. 


A  SCRAP  OF  HISTORY. 

BT    MBS.     OABOLIRB    ▲.     8  0  U  I.  ■  . 

The  ^eat  elector,  Frederick  William  I. 
of  Brandeburgh,  was  80  very  partial  to  tall 
men,  thiit  he  was  determined  his  body 
guard  should  be  composed  only  of  soldiers 
of  extraordinary  height  To  compas  this 
whim,  he  spared  neither  time  nor  expense. 
He  kept  recruiting  officers  constantly  em- 
ployed in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  Qer- 
many,  and  gave  them  positive  orders  to 
secure  every  young  man  they  should  meet, 
who  would  measjire  over  six  feet. 

From  time  to  time  a  great  number  of 
persons  disappeared.  Mothers  shuddered 
at  the  growth  of  their  sons,  while  young 
brides  mourned  their  lost  husbands.  Oncd- 
a  soldier  and  there  was  no  longer  a  return 
to  the  home  of  his  youth,  or  the  beloved 
of  his  manhood.  It  was  a  fearful  fate  for 
those  who  loved  peace  better  than  war ; 
the  light  of  home  better  than  the  gioiy  of 
the  battle-field. 

One  day,  these  recruiters,  while  station- 
ed at  Dresden,  met  a  man  whom  they  w&e 
sure  would  measure  over  seven  feet ;  in 
fact,  he  was  a  giant,  one  too  of  splendid 
proportions.  Being  disguised  in  the  cos- 
tume of  citizens,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
the  easier  .to  entrap  their  victims,  they  ac- 
costed him  under  some  slight  pretence  and 
when  he  had  answered  them,  they  walked 
quietly  beside  him.  Passing  an  inn,  they 
invited  him  to  stop  and  take  a  mng  <^ 
beer.  He  asknowledged  their  civiSty, 
but  declined,  saying  that  he  was  a  jour- 
neman  cabinet  maker,  and  his  master 
would  discharge  him  if  he  was  not  in  the 
shop  punctually.  As  he  passed  on,  one 
of  them  followed  him  at  a  distance  and 
noted  the  shop  at  which  he  stopped. 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  the  master  of 
the  shop  received  a  call  from  a  straoger  of 
prepossessing  appearance,  who  ordered  a 
oomn  of  certain  remarkable  dimensions. 
They  agreed  upon  the  wood,  the  quality 
of  the  trimmings,  the  nnmber  of  silver 
studs  and  the  engravings  for  the  plate, 
but  there  was  considerable  haggling  about 
die  price,  the  stranger  declaring  it  an  ex- 
orbitant one,  while  the  undertaker  as- 
sured, it  was  B8  low  as  he  could  possibly 
aff)rd,  considering  the  unusual  size. 
There  were  some  pretty  hot  words  before 
they  settled  the  matter,  but  they  finally 
came  to  an  amicable  arrangement  and  one 
half  the  money  was  paid  down,  with  tbe 
understanding  that  the  coffin  should  be 
finished  and  sent  home  the  next  evening. 

Accordingly  at  twilight  of  the  fbllowmg 
day,  the  gigantic  coffin,  draped  with  a 
heavy  p^,  was  borne  thither  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  four  porters,  the  young  journey- 
man preceding  them,  with  the  bill  and 
serew-ariver  in  his  pocket  Arrived  at 
the  designated  spot,  they  paused  before  the 
front  door.  It  opened  silently  and  a  sol- 
emn looking  servant,  with  dress  as  black 
as  the  cloth  that  shrouded  the  coffin,  mo- 
tioned them  to  go  up  a  long,  dim  alley  at 
the  side  of  the  mansion.  Following  his 
directions,  they  came  at  last  to  a  small 
shadowy  court,  into  whidh  opened  a  rear 
door.  Unseen  hands  drew  it  back,  while 
a  sepulchral  voice  whispered,  '*  go  for- 
ward." They  obeyed,  hut  the  hearts  of 
the  porters,  grim  looking  feUows  as  they 
were,  quailed  withlnthem.  A  few  steps, 
brought  them  to  a  pair  of  sliding  doors. 
They  vanished  as  by  magic,  and  disclosed 
a  spacious  room,  briliiantl/  lighted,  but 
whose  walls  and  windows  were  curtained 
with  black.  A  dozen  or  sa  persons  were 
assembled,  all  dressed  as  citizens,  but  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  their  faces  hidden 
in  their  hands,  as  though  their  grief  was 
too  terrible  to  be  borne.  One  of  them, 
it  was  he  who  ordered  the  coffin,  advanc- 
ed from  the  circle  and  bade  the  porters 
place  it  on  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  He  then  remunerated  them  liber- 
ally and  dismissed  them  from  the  house ; 
the  giant  remaining  alone  with  the  mourn- 
ers. They  sat  like  statues,  broken  sobs 
only  attesting  their  vitality.  The  chief  one, 
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only  he  who  had  spoken  to  the  porters* 
seemed  able  to  command  his  feelings.  He 
directed  the  pall  to  be  removed,  and  then 
taking  down  a  candle  examined  the  casket 
with  the  utmost  attention,  a  frown  mean- 
while distorting  his  forehead.  Finally  he 
spoke  and  angrily  too :  **  This  is  not  the 
coffin  I  ordered ;  it  ifr  neither  broad  enough 
or  long  enough ;  your  master  is  a  villain  to 
attempt  such  a  cheat ;  yes,"  seeing  the 
giant  color,  **  a  villain  and  he  shall  either 
make  me  another  within  twelve  hours  or 
give  me  back  iny  money." 

The  journeyman,  who  was  proud  of  the 
honor  of  the  shop,  spoke  up  at  last  very 
firmly  and  declared  that  the  coffin  tallied, 
exactly  with  the  directions  given.  "I 
am  certain  of  it  sir,  for  I  made  the  meas- 
urement myself,  remarking  as  I  did  so, 
to  my  master,  that  the  corpse  was  exactly 
my  own  height,  seven  feet,  two  inches. 

•*  Yes,— that's  his  height,  and  that's 
the  measure  I  left,  but  ^ou,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  seven  feet,  two, 
do  you.  If  you  dare  to,  you  Ue  and  I  am 
not  afraid  to  tell  jou  so." 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  bold  kn- 
guage,  the  young  man  reiterated  his  asser- 
tion  still  more  strongly,  exclaiming  at  last, 
*•  I'll  give  you  the  evidence  of  your  own 
eyes,  sir,  here,"  taking  a  pocket  rule  from 
his  coat,  ''measure  the  coffin."  The  chief 
did  so,  it  was  seven  feet,  two  inches. 
*'Are  you  satisfied  now,  of  my  master's  in- 
tegrity," he  demanded. 

•'  Yes,  yes,  but  you,"  and  he  swerved. 
•Without  another  word,  the  young  man 
undid  the  sorevrs,  lifted  the  lid  and  stretch- 
ed himself  in  the  coffin,  exclaiming  as  he 
dropped  his  head  on  the  pillow,  "see, 
see." 

In  a  second,  the  recruiters  were  upon 
him,  two  of  them  guzzing  his  mouth, 
others  binding  his  legs  and  arms,  and 
others  still  boring  air-holes  in  the  sides  of 
the  coffin.  Tellmg  him  to  be  quiet  and 
fear  nothing,  for  only  glory  awaited  him, 
they  screwed  down  the  lid.  Six  vigorous 
men  carried  it  immediately  outside  the 
ffates  of  the  city,  where  carriages,  ordered 
beforehand  were  awaiting  them.  Deposit- 
ing their  burden  in  one  of  them,  the  horses 
were  whipped  up,  and  the  coffin,  wiUi  itf 
living  occupant,  was  soon  borne  safely  to 
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the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  Arrived  iliere, 
they  hidted,  opened  it,  and  dn^ged  from 
it  the  poor  young  man,  hUf  saffiHMited, 
and  nearly  as  white  as  a  veritable  corpse. 
They  placed  him  between  goards  in 
another  carriage,  and  when  the  rest  return- 
ed to  Dresden  to  practice  their  iniquity  on 
0ome  other  unhappy  wretch,  the  three  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  to  Berlin. 

The  Elector,  overjoyed  with  this  new 
acquisition,  while  he  at  once  forced  the 
yoing  giant  to  enter  his  guard,  took  espe- 
cial pains  to  render  the  service  agreeable, 
and  as  he  soon  proved  himself  a  fellow  of 
spirit  and  courage,  he  rapidly  advanced 
him.  Unlike  many  other  poor  victims, 
thitt  last  one  had  no  peculiar  attachments 
to  the  city  of  his  nativity,  nothing,  save 
a  mere  local  love  endeared  it  to  hun.  An 
orphan,  with  neither  brother  or  sister, 
there  was  none  to  mourn  for  him,  none  to 
be  homcfflck  for.  The  fair,  blue-eyed  girl 
who  had  stolen  his  heart  from  him,  or 
rather  to  whom  he  had  given  his  heart 
without  a  single  love-look  from  her,  be 
had  seen  pass  out  of  the  church  door,  a 
few  Sabbaths  before,  in  the  dress  of  a 
bride.  Why  should  he  repine  at  the 
change  in  his  lot.  Once  he  made  coffins! 
—  now  something  to  put  into  them. 
What  mattered  the  name  of  the  trade ; 
since  both  filled   up  graves? 

So  reasoned  onr  giant,  and  in  time,  he 
became  as  brave  a  young  soldier  ns  he  had 
before  been  a  steady  mechanic  Nearer 
and  nearer  he  came  to  the  side  and  heart 
of  his  monarch,  till  at  length  he  nanled 
him  his  squire  ;  he  should  have  said  Sav- 
iour, for  so  he  turned  out.  At  the  &mous 
battle  of  Fehrbellin,  the  elector  wasmountr 
ed  upon  a  snow  white  horse,  a  splendid 
mark  for  the  Swiss,  and  many  a  bullet 
whizzed  over  and  under  him.  The  squire 
perceived  it  and  under  pretence  that  his 
master's  horde  was  fractious  under  the 
heavy  fire,  persuaded  him  to  ezchanse 
steeds.  Alas,  alas !  Scarcely  had  the 
faithful  domestic  sprung  upon  the  back  of 
the  noble  white  charger,  ere  a  ball  pierced 
his  heart.  Verily  to  the  elector,  it  was 
life  ont  of  death. 


The  rebellion  of  atoms  would  be  nniver- 
*sal  anarchy. 


THE  IHPATIEIICE  OF  HOPE. 

BT  MAT  OUFTORD. 

Come  sweet  new  year  I 
We  hear  thy  footsteps  faUing  00ft  afttr,  1 
And  waiting  Freedom  hokUi  the  doori^ar. 

Come,  sweet  new  year! 
Beside  thy  portal,  bowed  and  sad  she  stands. 
Her  blood-soiled  banner  in  her  drooping  hands, 

Come,  sweet  new  year! 
Thy  orown  of  promise  on  her  brow  we  see, — 
Her  hope,  her  strength,  her  lift,— are  all  with 
thee! 

Come,  sweet  new  year! 
And  let  thy  grladneas  Arom  a  woosand  bells, 
Peal  out  the  hope  that  in  her  bosom  swells. 

Come,  sweet  new  year! 
Qrim  War  sits  trembling  in  his  banquet  hall. 
The  dread  hand-writing  flames  along  the  waU. 

Come,  sweet  new  year! 
The  lomc-bonnd  oaptiTe  lifts  his  fhllen  bead, 
Amaiel,  expectant,  lisUns  for.thy  tread. 

Come,  sweet  new  year! 
The  moaming  millions  wait,  with  tear-wet  eyes* 
The  blest  fruition  of  their  sacrifloe. 

Come,  sweet  new  year!        h 
The  long,  long  ranks  swept  down  in  truth's 

defenoe. 
Await  in  thee  their  glorious  recompense. 

Come!  sweet  new  year! 
With  snows  of  peaoe  Tell  all  the  gory  sod. 
And  bring  the  days  aooeptable  to  God. 


All  natural  results  are  spontaneous. 
The  diamond  sparkles  without  effort,  and 
the  flowers  open  impulsively  beneath  the 
summer  rain.  And  true  religion  is  a  spon- 
taneous thing,  ns  natural  as  it  is  to  weep, 
to  love,  or  to  rejoice.  No  stiff,  cumbrous, 
artificial  form  can  be  substituted  for  it 
The  soul  that  possesses  it  breathes  it  cot 
in  eood  words  and  good  deeds  from  a  nat- 
ural impulse.  It  rises  to  God  in  devotion, 
it  flows  out  to  man  in  kindness,  as  nato- 
rally  as  the  dew-drop  rises  to  the  sun,  or 
the  river  rushes  to  the  sea.  It  acts  not 
from  mere  interest  or  fear.  It  is  serapluo 
exaltation  of  being,  throbbing  in  harmcmy 
with  the  will  of  Gbd,  from  ^ich  right  ac- 
tion follows  ass  matter  of  course.  As 
God  does  good  because  he  is  good,  so 
docs  the  truly  religious  sooL 
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THE  RCSURRECTION. 
It  it  Simultaneous  or  IndiTidualf 

NO.  IV. 

BT    mST.    ▲•    O.    LAVBIB. 

Do  the  Scriptares  distdnotly  assert  tbe 
doctrine  of  a  universal  and  simultaneous 
reearrection  Y  A  partial  reply  to  this  was 
made  under  tibe  head  of  another  inquiry. 
That  was :  —  When,  immediately  afier 
death,  or  at  some  future  date,  in  a  gene- 
ral resurrection,  shall  we  enter  the  life 
immortal  ?  Our  conclusion  was,  immedi- 
ately after  death.  The  bearing  of  this 
conclusion  on  the  inquiry  touchmg  a  gen- 
eral resurrection  is  evident.  If  we  five, 
and  live  forever,  immediately  when  the 
transient  darkness  o^  death  has  dispersed, 
we  cannot  of  course  rise  from  the  dead  at 
any  subsequent  period;  we  cannot  take 
part  in  any  general  resurrection ;  nor  can 
there,  in  that  case,  be  any  such  event 
among  tbe  arrangements  of  the  fdtire. 
In  answering  the  one  inqniry  of  our 
double  question,  we  do  likewise  solve  the 
other.  But  let  us  turn  back  upon  another 
consideration  which,  we  think,  materially 
ctren^hens  our  position  in  regard  to  the 
New  Testament  teaching  on  this  topic. 

It  is  of  considerable  moment  in  satisfy- 
ing us  of  the  correctness  of  any  opinion 
which  we  think  we  have  deduced  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  large  numbers  of  other 
minas  have  deduced  from  them  the  same 
opinion.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  leaning  too  strongly  on  such  a  sup- 
port We  do  not  forget  that  the  Roman- 
ist points  to  the  immense  majority  of 
Christendom,  as  endorsing  the  tenets  of 
his  church,  and  deems  that  majori^  an 
item  of  no  small  weight  in  his  controver- 
sy with  the  Protestant ;  that  the  Trinitari- 
an relies  on  the  same  consideration  in  his 
dispute  with  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Limi- 
tanan  in  his  with  the  Universalist 

Tet  though,  as  these  instances  evince, 
it  is  an  argument  which  may  be  misappli- 
ed, and  is  but  little  reliable  in  questions  of 
keen  polemics  where  men's  passions  have 
been  ranged  angrily  on  opposite  sides,  that 
it  is  still  an  argument,  and  one  of  some 
strength,  no  student  of  human  nature  will 
deny,  who  reflects  how  ^naturally  all  men 
fidl  bade  upon  it;  how,*  when  they  are  of 


the  party  of  the  majority,  they  comfort 
themselves  that  it  is  in  their  &v(h*,  and 
how,  when  of  the  minority,  how  well  satis- 
fied soever  of  the  truth  of  their  own  views, 
— they  yet  feel  their  want  of  it,  and  yearn 
for  it,  and  by  their  lack  of  it  are  excited 
to  frequent  re-considerations  of  their  poo- 
tion,  to  re-assure  themselves  that  they  are 
indeed  in  the  riefat,  notwithstandmg  the 
multitude  of  minds  against  them. 

But  when  from  questions  of  intellectaal 
reasoning  and  debate,  we  come  to  those 
rather  <?  peroepUon  and  feeling  than  of 
thought,  and  when  from  articles  of  creeds^ 
in  whose  defence  or  assault  men  are  im* 
plicated  by  self-esteem  and  party  spirit, 
we  come  to  some  quiet  sentiment  m  men's 
bosoms  underrunning  theur  creeds,  and 
perhaps,  as  in  this  case,  runnmg  contrary 
to  them,  then  the  argument  from  the  una- 
nimity of  a  large  number  of  minds,  be- 
comes one  of  very  weighty  force  indeed. 

Now,  what  is  your  mipression  as  to  his 
then  condition,  when  you  are  standing  be- 
side the  body  of  some  friend  from  which 
he  has  just  escaped  ?  Nay,  what  ia  your 
expectation  re^utling  the  first  step  into 
eternity  which  you  yourself  shall  take» 
when,  from  your  dying  bed,  you  disap- 
pear frt)m  the  eyes  of  the  tearful  group 
about  you  ?  Is  it  that  you  sink  into  some 
long,  dark  slumber,  in  whidi  ycu  are  to 
repose  till  the  trumpet  of  the  archani^el 
shall  awake  you  on  some  far-ofiT  future, 
resurrectbn  morning  T  Or  is  it  not,  rath- 
er, with  a  very  sure,  though  reverend 
confidence,  that  instantly  you  shall  enter 

Xn  a  state  as  consoioua,  and  as  full  of 
as  tills  is? 
>  WeU,  we  think  we  do  not  hazard  much 
in  averring,  tiiat  this  is  the  individual  con- 
fidence of  the  immense  majority  of  Chris- 
tian hearts.  Great  diversities  of  opinioii 
there  are  as  to  tlie  conditions,  whetiier 
painful  or  pleasurable,  guilty  or  holy,  in 
which  each  of  us  shall  assume  our  immor- 
tality. But  even  among  those  who  deem 
the  deeds  of  this  life,  or  to  speak  more 
truly,  the  temporary  disposition  of  the 
soul  at  death,  decimve  of  our  eternal  fate,, 
and  moreover,  who  look  forward  to  whi^ 
they  call  a  general  judgment  in  the  dia^ 
tanoe,  there  is  yet,  we  opine,  an  ahnofi^ 
unanimous  ooinGadenoe  in  tiiis,  that  geo4 
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or  bad,  happy  or  miserable  after  death,  we 
shall  begin  at  osoe  to  live  again,  and  live 
forever.  Exceptions  there  are,  I  know, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few. 

Now  this  is  no  question  of  intellectual 
acumen  and  discussion,  or  where  it  has  at 
times  been  made  so,  the  dispute  has  had 
no  effect  in  altering  the  convictions  of  the 
mass  of  Christian  minds.  It  is  too,  less 
.an  article  of  creeds,  thscn  a  quiet  senti- 
ment of  the  heart,  which  gleans  it  silently, 
almost  unconsciously  to  itself,  from  the 
New  Testament,  without  much  heed  to  the 
sectarian  formuk  which  perhaps  asserts, 
perhaps  contradicts  it.  Now,  we  say  that, 
on  a  topic  of  this  kind,  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion, unanimity  of  impression  rather,  as  to 
what  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  teach- 
es, is  of  very  great  value  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  our  own  persuasion  that 
they  do  teach  an  instant  resumption  of  life 
after  our  escape  from  the  body. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  it  may  be 
thought  that  this  harmony  of  feeling  is  but 
a  result  of  the  innate  and  universal  abhor- 
rence of  extinction ;  that  we  shrink  from 
the  thought  of  even  a  momentary  oblivion, 
and  that  our  desire  easily  blossoms  into 
our  belief.  We  wish  to  live  again  instant- 
ly, and  so  we  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
shalL 

There  is  just  enough  of  truth  in  this  re- 
fleetion  to  give  it  nlausibility.  We  do  so 
wish,  and  fein  would  believe  it,  no  doubt. 
But  that  we  therefore  could,  without  the 
help  of  Scripture,  is  refuted  by  the  case  of 
Socrates,  and  thousands  more,  who  have 
ardently  longed,  but  who,  without  that 
help,  have  sorrowfully  failed  to  believe. 
"  It  is  time  for  us  to  depart,"  said  he  to 
his  judges,  as  he  left  the  tribunal  which 
'condemned  him  to  death,  "  I  to  die,  you 
to  continue  to  live ;  but  which  of  these  is 
the  better  lot,  is  known  only  to  the  Di- 
vine Being."  Listen  by  contrast  to  Paul. 
"  Ws  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  Qod,  an  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  2  Cor.  5 : 
1.  And  that  the  unanimity  of  our  desire 
to  wake  again  to  instant  being  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  such  a  unanimity  of 
fiuth  as  does  obtain  amone  Christian  men 
on  this  pointy  were  the  Scriptures  either 


opposed,  or  mute  on  the  subject,  is  dig- 
proved  to  every  one  who,  on  another  top- 
ic, where  our  desires  are  even  more  unan- 
imous and  stronger,  has  heard  the  exnree- 
siou  from  the  lips  of  devout  men,  "  0,  I 
do  wish  I  could  believe  as  you  Universar 
lists  do,  that  all  will  at  last  be  saved  ;  but 
the  Bible  will  not  suffer  me."  Be  sore, 
if  that  were  not  very  generally  felt  to  en- 
dorse the  heart's  wish  for  life  immediate, 
as  well  as  life  immortal,  there  would  be 
just  as  great  diversity  of  view  on  this,  as 
on  a  hundred  other  matters  on  whidi 
Christian  opinion  is  divided.  And  that  it 
does,  is  just  another  of  the  many  corres- 
pondences, convictive  of  its  divinity,  be- 
tween the  word  of  Grod  written  in  the 
book,  and  the  word  of  God  written  in  the 
heart  The  one  writing,  that  within  U3, 
reads,  'M  would  not  only  live  alway,  but 
I  would  never  cease  to  live."  And  the 
other,  in  consenting  reply,  *  *  Thou  never 
shalt;  to  die  is  gain;  absence  from  the 
body,  is  presence  with  the  Lord."  And 
so  plainly  does  it  so  speak,  that  almost  all 
who  descry  in  their  hearts  the  wi^,  find 
and  understand  in  the  Book,  the  promise 
and  assurance  which  crowns  the  wish. 
And  that  they  do,  that  so  many  do,  is,  as 
we  have  said,  a  consideration  of  no  mean 
force,  in  convincing  us  of  the  correctness 
of  our  own  impression  that  we  do  see  such 
a  promise  there. 

Secondly,  on  this  point,  and  it  is  a  very 
noteworthy  consideration  in  evidence  of 
the  power  with  which  the  Scriptures  im- 
press us  with  the  persuasion  of  an  immedi- 
ate resumption  of  existence  at  death — the 
separate  passages  in  which  they  avowedly 
teach  us  this  truth  are  few  and  unconspio- 
uous.  Tet,  it  is  the  inference  which  is 
most  naturally  taken  up  from  them  by  the 
mind  of  almost  every  ordinary  reader, 
which  he  bears  away  with  him  from  their 
perusal,  and  carries  about  with  him  daily, 
in  a  firm  assurance  that  the  close  of  his 
mortal,  is  the  beginning  of  his  immortal 
being.  And  again,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  passages,  which,  if  not  so  nu- 
merous, are  certainly  much  more  obtru- 
eive,  commanding  iljie  eye,  and  arresting 
the  thought,  and  rousing  the  fkncy  into  the 
highest  realm  of  the  sublime,  which,  in 
terms  of  richest  rhetoric,  depict  to  us  a 
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general  and  sunnltaneons  resorrecHon  of 
ibankind,  for  whose  arrival  —  if  we  read 
these  passages  literally  —  it  would  seem 
that  we  must  lie  in  the  grave  meanwhile, 
and  wait  perhaps  for  ages.  Now  what  we 
would  note,  is  this  :  that  despite  these  de- 
scriptions, and  their  apparent  meaning, 
and  their  effect  upon  i.^  while  reading 
them;  they  disturb  only  for  a  short  while 
our  ordinary  impressions,  and  that  speedi- 
ly we  subside  into  our  customary  convic- 
tion, —  our  conviction,  so  steadfast  and 
uniform,  that  it  seems  an  instinct,  —  that 
once  dead,  we  are  forever  alive.  And  the 
fsLet  that  this  feeling  rules  and  holds  us, 
notwithstanding  our  reverential  confidence 
in  the  passages  which  seem  to  contravene 
it,  and  that  in  men  of  strong  faith  it  is 
just  as  firm  an  expectancy  of  their  spiritu- 
al thought,  as  it  is  of  Uieir  earthly  that 
the  sun  of  to-morrow  will  spring  directly 
out  of  the  darkness  of  to-night,  is  surely 
very  weighty  proof  of  the  force  with 
which  the  genend  tone  of  Scripture  lodges 
it  within  us. 

When  such  men  read  xv.  of  1st  Cor., 
or  tiie  last  paragraph  of  iv.  of  1st  These., 
they  do  so  with  devout  deference  for  the 
truth  of  these  chapters.  That  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  the  doctrine  of  a  future,  gen- 
eral resurrection,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
an  intermediate  abeyance  of  the  life  of  in- 
dividual souls.  So  most  of  them,  peihaps, 
underetand  it  Well,  what  permanent 
efi^t  has  this  impression  on  their  expecta- 
tion of  an  instant  re-admission  into  con- 
scious being,  when  the  shadow  of  death 
passes,  and  eternity  widens  before  them  ? 
None  I  They  are  momentarily  puzzled, 
perhaps,  to  reconcile  it  with  their  usual 
style  of  thought.  But  they  rise  from  their 
reading,  their  perplexity  subsides,  they 
have  gathered  from  the  apostle's  words 
just  what  he  designed  they  should,  an  ad- 
ditional confirmation  of  their  assurance  of 
immortality.  B  it  in  reference  to  what  he 
seems  to  teach  of  a  previous  sleep  in  death 
ere  they  enter  upon  it,  ask  one  of  them, 
**  When  you  die,  my  brother,  where  do 
you  expect  to  be  I  "  And  the  substance, 
perhaps  the  veiy  words  of  another  verse  of 
Paul's  spring  to  his  lips,  "  to  die  is  gain, 
to  depart  is  to  be  with  Christ" 

And  they  are  right  in  so  cleaving  to  a 


truth  everywhere  insinuated  throughout, 
the  New  Testament,  even  though  appar 
rently  opposed  by  two  signal  but  highly 
figurative  and  scenical  representations 
which  seem  to  cumber  and  embarraas  it 

Again :  Christ  lived  no  earthly  life  af- 
ter he  rose  from  the  dead.  He  was  a 
denizen  then  of  eternity,  though  at  inter- 
vals '*  he  showed  himself,"  "he  appear- 
ed,"— such  are  the  expressions,— tw  the 
dwellera  in  time.  From  his  first  disclos- 
ure of  himself  to  the  Magdalene  till  bis  as- 
cension at  Bethany,  his  interviews  with  his 
disciples  are  no  longer  of  the  character  of 
his  mortal  intercourse.  Not  as  of  old  the 
meetings  of  daily  life,  thev  are  Manifesta- 
tions, apparitions.  So  they  felt,  so  ws 
feel.  We  may  not  discern  and  recognizs 
it  but  we  feel  it.  There  is  the  air  of  the 
unseen  about  him,  and  a  coming  fbrth 
from  its  secresies,  as  we  see  him  joining 
himself  suddenly  to  the  two  going  to  Emr 
maus,  "  whose  eyes  are  holden  that  they 
do  not  know  him."  It  is  no  longer  an 
earthly  Jesus  who  comes  silently  among 
the  twelve  in  the  shut  room  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  his  recovered  immor- 
tality. And  so  in  every  one  of  his  record- 
ed visits  to  them,  he  glides  out  upon  them< 
from  the  parting  air.  The  form  is  famil- 
iar, but  oply  in  appearance  earthly ;  in 
texture  and  substance  heavenly,  —  the 
spiritual  body,  the  glorious  body.* 

*  In  ooniinDation  of  this  vi^w,  that  Ghrist^t 
appearaooes  after  his  reenrreotion  were  app»- 
noons,  kythiDgs,  ao  the  ezpreflaive  Soottiflh 
words  it,— the  moon  kythes,  when  she  comes 
out  and  ikowt  henelf  ttom  behind  a  cloud— vide 
Mark  xvi.9.  "He  appeared  first  to  Mary 
Magdalene."  And  12th  verse;  *'  After  that, 
he  appeared  in  another  form  nnto  two  of 
them."  Luke  xxiv.  31.  •*  He  vanished  out  of 
their  siffht.  John  xx.  1».  **  Came  Jeens,  the 
doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them.  •'  John  xxi.  1 .  *'  Jesus  thowed  himtelf 
again  to  the  disciples;*'  and  all  the  ffhost-Uke 
narratiTe  that  follows,  to  the  8th  verse. 

And  that  his  aspect  was  diffsrent,  more  awe- 
inspirine,  vide,  that  last  passage,  especially  7th 
verse.  John  whispers  to  Peter,  *  It  is  the  Lord.' 

Then  in  the  13th  verse:  **  And  none  of  the 
disciples  durst  ask  him,  who  art  thou»  knowing 
thatltwas  the  Lord." 

They  felt  that  it  was  he,  yet  something 
strange  about  him  rcprcesed  them.  Matt 
xxriii.  9.  '*  Jeens  met  them  [the  women]  say- 
ing. All,  hul!  and  they  came,  and  held  him  by 
the  feet,  and  worshipped.  Then  said  Jesus 
nnto  them.  Be  not  afraid. 

And  i6th  verse.  '*  Then  when  they  [the  elev^ 
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And  a0  we  look  od,  we  feel  that  there 
18  a  meaniDg  for  us,  one  on  wbich  iDstinc- 
iiyelv  we  repose,  as  tbe  first  and  dearest 
of  the  many  proofs  Scripture  gives  us, 
that  when  like  him  we  die,  in  him  we 
shall  also  live  andn,  that  *'  to  depart,  is  to 
be  with  Christ,  that  immortality  springs 
yerj  speedily  out  of  mortality,  that,  in  a 
word,  when  a  man  dies,  and  immediately 
after  he  dies,  he  lives  again.  And  so 
strong  and  convincing  are  the  persuasions 
from  this  and  other  utterances  of  the  New 
Testa^nent,  in  &vor  of  an  instant  assump- 
tion of  life  immortal  when  death  has  dealt 
with  U8«  that,  as  we  have  shown  you,  near- 
ly all  Christian  believers,  differing  on  a 
score  of  other  dogmas,  differing  even  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  characteristics  of 
this,  yet  a^ree  in  the  essential  point,  that, 
mortal  being  ended,  immortal  being  is 
begun. 

In  the  second  place.  If  then,  such  be 
tbe  Scripture  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  fu- 
tore  life,  what  construction  must  we  place 
on  those  passages  which  seem  to  assert  the 
dogma  of  a  yet  future,  and  universal  resr 
unection. 

These,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  only 
two  in  number.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  in  the  Old  there  are  none.  For  that 
in  the  xii  of  Daniel,  where  it  is  said  that 
'*  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
ihe  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  ahame  and  everlasting 
eontempt,"  is  a  prediction,  not  of  the  res- 
urrection of  all,  out  of  many  men,  and  by 
all  good  critics,  I  believe,  is  now  applied 
to  ttie  national  and  political  recovery  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  terrible  op- 
meaens  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes.  In  tbe 
New  Testament,  the  xv.  of  1  Corinthians, 
and  the  last  paragraph  of  the  iv.  chapter 
•f  1st  Thessalonians,  include  all  the  infor- 
mation given  us  in  the  Bible  on  the  subject. 

We  propose  no  searching  or  extended 
examination  of  these  passages.  We  shall 
offer  only  a  few  general  observatious  in 
reference  to  the  dogma  they  are  supposed 
to  teach,  and  to  wlutt  we  think  they  really 
do  teach. 

«n)  saw  him,  they  worshipped  him,  but  some 
doubted.'*  He  was  the  same,  yet  he  seemed 
not  quite  the  same,  and  they  doubted,  but  they 
worshipped. 


In  the  Ist  place :  in  this  much  at  least, 
all  Christians  will  coincide ;  that  by  whatr 
pver  dogma,  whether  that  of  a  mmultaneous 
or  of  an  individual  resurrection,  the  doc- 
trine enforced  in  both  passages  is  that  of  a 
future  and  immortal  life.  But  what  pro- 
voked the  apostle  to  elaborate  that  truth 
at  such  length,  and  so  vividly  as  h^  has 
done  in  these  two  instances  ?  His  allu- 
sions to  it  in  his  epistles  to  both  churches, 
the  Corinthians  and  the  Thessalonians,  are 
frequent  and  decided,  and  doubtless  they 
were  so  also  in  his  personal  ministry 
among  them.  Thev  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  that  he  believed  and  taught  it  as 
an  essential  of  the  gospel.  Why  then 
dwell  upon  it  in  the  two  letters  so  largely, 
and  with  such  care  and  force  ? 

Tbe  causes  were  veir  similar  at  Co- 
rinth and  Thessalonica.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  the  former  cit^, 
though  believing  the  resurrection  of  Chnst 
as  a  historic  fact,  too  recent  and  well  at- 
tested to  be  doubted,  were  devoid  of  an 
equally  confident  faith  in  tbe  resurrection 
of  men.  "  How  say  some  among  you  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  from  the  dead  T^ 
(verse  12.)  Where  a  part  were  found 
using  language  so  unhesitating  in  its  infi- 
delity, the  apostle  might  well  feel  alarm 
for  the  general  soundness.  And  to  stem 
the  spread  of  an  unbelief  so  fatal  to  the 
whole  Christian  faith,  he  writes  the  earn- 
est, vehement,  and  pictorial  xv  chapter  of 
his  1st  epistle  to  them.  Similarly  in  the 
church  at  Thessalonica,  we  find  that  some 
were  mourning  over  their  dead,  as  he  in- 
timates, like  tbe  heathen  who  had  no 
hope.  And  to  them  does  he  address  that 
equally  picturesque  sketch  in  the  iv  of  1st 
Tnessalonians. 

His  object  in  both  cases,  you  see,  was, 
not  to  furnish  us  with  details  of  the  mode 
by  which  we  shall  enter  upon  the  future 
being,  but  to  convince  them  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  state,  that  "  those  " 
who  to  us  seem  to  *'  sleep,  shall  God  bring 
with  him  in  Jesus."  Now  how  shall  he 
accomplish  this  with  the  greatest  certainty 
of  success?  How  shall  he  quicken  and 
possess  their  whole  minds  and  hearts  with 
an  assurance  of  it,  which  shall  never  for- 
sake them  ?  He  is  a  Jew,  they  Greeks 
and  Jews ;  all  with^the  bounding  blood  of 
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the  Orient  in  their  Teins,  vivid  of  fimcy ' 
and  fioniliar  with  imagery.  Can  he,  no 
00  deacribe,  but  so  depict  it  to  the  eye' 
that  as  they  read,  the  sky  shall  seem  to 
kindle  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
air  grow  populous  with  departed  multi- 
tudes, while  with  a  shout,  "with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God," 
Christ  shall  sweep  from  heaven  to  catch 
them  up  to  himself  and  to  those  already 
with  him,  once  lost,  still  loved,  and  now 
their  own  again  in  Uie  Lord,  and  with  the 
Lord  forever  I 

Jesus,  while  on  earth,  wishing  to  pre- 
dict the  overthrow  of  his  foes,  the  deliver- 
anc€r  of  his  friends,  and  the  recompense  to 
be  bestowed  on  those  among  their  country- 
men who  befriended  them, — who  minister- 
ed unto  Ihem  when  they  were  an  hunger^ 
ed,  or  athirst,  or  6ick,  or  in  prison, — 
throws  his  prophecy  into  drama,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  ascends  the  throne  of  his  glo- 
ry, surrounded  by  multitudes  of  his  Fath- 
er's angels,  ga'hers  all  nations  before  him, 
separates  them  as  a  shepherd  his  sheep 
from  his  goats,  setting  the  protectors  and 
friends  of  his  disciples  on  his  right,  their 
adversaries  on  his  left  hand,  themselves 
before  him,  and  makes  their  cause  his 
own.  Then,  with  the  words,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  Md  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren  ye  did  it  unto  me,"  promoting 
their  Bene&ctors  to  the  Kingdom  of  his 
Father, — ^thus  realizing  his  promise  that 
he  who  gave  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a 
disciple,  should  have  his  revrard, —  he  ex- 
pels their  Adversaries  into  an  everlasting 
Danishment  from  the  Holy  City,  and  the 
Temple  where  dwelt  the  Presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  a  torment  which  should  burn 
like  everlasting  fire ;  and  these  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  those  into  life, 
eternal. 

Now  if  his  Master,  under  such  hyper- 
bolic images,  could  thus  symbolize  the  ruin 
of  the  Jewish  state  and  policv,  and  the  de- 
liverance from  its  persecution  of  his  own 
adherents,  whether  believers  or  the  pa- 
trons of  believers,  if  the  throne  of  glory, 
and  its  attendant  angels,  and  the  "  all  na- 
tions "*  assembled  round  it,   and  all  the 

*  For  the  looee  aeofle  in  which  this  compre- 
hensiTe  phrase  is  uMi  here  by  Christ,  let  the 
ircader  turn  ta  the  preoeding  (zzIt  chapter  of 


'  pomp  and  majesty  of  f such  a  Boene»  wa^ 
designed  simply  to  enforce  the  fact  that 
the  cause  of  his  disciples  would  be  vindi- 
cated by  the  establishment  of  the  religion 
of  which  they  were  the  ministers,  and  the 
utter  overthrow  of  its  adversaries,  does 
Paul  assume  too  large  a  liberty,  when, 
either  in  xv  Corinthians  or  iv  Thessaloni- 
ans,  to  enforce  the  &r  more  glorious  truth 
of  our  resurrection  from  death  to  an  im- 
mortal being,  he  too  dramatizes,  and 
sounds  the  trump,  and  summons  the  dead 
to  rise  simultaneously  from  corruption  to 
incormption,  from  mortal  to  immortality, 
till,  roused  by  the  grandeurs  he  has  con- 
jured to  a  rapturo  of  enthusiasm,  he  peak 
forth  the  shout,  *•  Death  henceforwaid,  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory;  Oh  Death, 
where  now  thy  sting,  where  now,  0  hell, 
thy  victory  t  *^ 

There  is  another  remarkable  coincidence 
between  these  extracts  from  Paul,  an4 
that  from  Christ.  Both,  scenically  crush 
into  the  lapse  of  at  most  a  few  hours,  oc- 
currences which  actually  pervade  all  time. 
The  demolition  of  Judaism,  and  the  secure 
establishment  of  Christianity,  were  only 
the  initiatory  mcidents  which  signalized 
the  assumption  by  Christ,  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  government  of  mankind. 
He  then  enterod  upon  that  kingdom  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him  and  his  follow- 
ers frt)m  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
these  were  the  conspicuous  intimations 
that  he  had  begun  to  reign.  Yet  they 
only  are  specified  and  illustrated  with  all 
the  wealth  of  the  most  transcendent  image- 
ry. But  that  reign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  to 
which  be  elsewhere  alludes  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  Father  hath  '*  put  all  things 
into  his  hands,"  and  '*  has  given  him  au- 
thority to  execute  judgment,  (exercise  gov- 
ernment) because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  " 
-—extends  over  all  time,  claims  us  and  all 
Christian  peoples  as  its  subjects  now,  and 
will  find  its  consummation  only  in  a  uni- 
verse   reconciled  to   holiness  and   Ood, 

Matthew,)  where  he  speaks  of  the  beffinniog  of 
the  sorrows  to  come  en  the  aposUes.  '*  Yk 
shall  be  hated  of  all  nations.  Verse  9. 
And  before  that  generation  passed,  and  *'  the 
end  *'  oame,  *'  this  irospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  preached  in  all  the  world  Ibr  a  witness  unto 
all  nations."  Verse  14.  Not  a  thirtieth,  nayi 
not  a  hundredth  ))art  of  oar  all  the  world,  had 
heard  of  the  gospel  at  the  time  thus  Q>ecifled. 
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whether  in  eternity  or  time.  And  all  this 
b  hinted  in  the  first  verse  of  the  para- 
graph, which  shows  us  the  Son  of  Man  for 
the  first  time,  aecarelj  seated  npon  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  wiUi  all  the  holy  an- 
gels for  his  ministers.  There  he  mounts 
the  seat  from  which  he  is  to  descend  only 
when  the  whole  creation  is  won  back  to 
God.  "  For  he  must  reign  tiU  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  ^et,  till  death, 
the  last  foe,  is  vaaquished,  and  Qod  all  in 
aU." 

Tet  in  the  scene  he  shows  ns  in  the 
xsT  of  Matthew,  he  sums  up,  and  com- 
prises the  events  of  thousands  of  years,  in 
the  visible  transactions  of  a  drama,  which, 
if  we  take  it  literally,  might  be  compress- 
ed into  the  interval  of  an  hour.  And  so 
Paul,  in  one  grand  tableau,  represents  a 
series  of  ten  thousand,  it  may  be  ten  mil- 
lions of  years.  Nearly  nineteen  hundred 
of  them  have  elapsed  since  he  painted  it, 
and  myriads  of  human,  have  become  heav- 
enly spirits  during  their  passage.  And, 
irrespective  of  his  details,  of  the  accompa- 
niments and  accessories  of  his  representa- 
tion, every  one  of  these,  we  believe,  dying 
in  Adam  has  been  made  alive  in  Christ, 
every  roan  in  his  own  order,  the  order  of 
his  succession  fit)m  death  to  immortality. 

We  think  it  quite  likely  that  along  with 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  future  life  in 
heaven,  the  two  churches  he  addressed, 
might  also  receive  from  his  depiction,  the 
impression  that  the  entrance  on  that  life 
was  to  be  solemnized  by  some  imposing 
manifestation  to  the  world  at  large,  of  an 
opening  heaven,  and  a  descending  Christ, 
begirt  with  heavenly  legions,  halting  in 
mid  air,  and,  first  summoning  to  his  side 
those  who  had  already  died  in  the  interval 
between  his  death  and  his  re-appearance, 
catching  up  next,  together  with  them  in 
the  clouds,  those  still  alive  and  remaining, 
that  so  all  should  be  forever  with  the 
Lord. 

They  might,  too, — nay,  from  2  Thefsa- 
lonians,  we.  learn  they  did  infer  from  his 
vivid  sketch  in  1st  Thessalonians,  that  all 
was  to  take  place  speedily,  in  a  very  few 
years,  perhaps  a  few  months  at  farthest. 
Of  this  mistake  as  to  the  accompanying 
manifestations  of  the  resurrection,  and  the 
precise  term  when  their  immortality  should 


begin,  so  he  could  but  possess  them  widi  a 
vital  &ith  in  its  reality,  the  apostle  would 
reck  but  little.  When,  indecHi,  their  mis- 
conceptions on  these  points  yeasted  into  a 
feverish  impatience  for  the  instant  arrival 
6f  the  coming  oi  Christ,  disturlnng  and  uDr 
fitting  them  for  their  worldly  duties,  he 
admonishes  them  in  his  2d  Episde,  dial 
they  **  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or 
troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word," 
nor  by  his  own  fi>rmer  epistle,  widi  the  an- 
ticipation "that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at 
hand  ;  "  and  he  beseeches  the  Lord  to  di- 
rect their  hearts  into  "  a  patient  waiting 
for  Christ"     (2  Thess.  iiL  5.) 

But,  the  main  object  of  his  communica- 
tion, their  earnest  persuasion  of  the  doo* 
trine  of  their  own  and  their  friends'  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  accomplished,  Paul 
cared  but  little,  we  suspect,  what  unessen- 
tial misapprehensions  they  might  mingle 
with  it,  as  to  the  circumstances,  or  the  ex- 
act period  of  its  occurrence.  * 

In  regard  to  these,  indeed,  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  how  fiir  he  himself  was  eo* 
lightened  by  the  Holy  Ohost  The  prof^ 
ets  of  the  Old  Testament  were  inspired  to 
foresee  and  to  proclaim  the  commg,  the 
life,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  a 
Christ.  But  when  he  should  come,  and 
what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the  salvation 
he  was  to  bestow,  with  a  thousand  other 
particulars  connected  vrith  his  mission — 
were  withheld  from  them.  Read  (hair 
prophecies  carefully,  and  of  this  one  grand 
fact  we  think  you  will  feel  assured,  that 
they  foresaw  and  forespoke  a  Messiah  of 
their  own  nation,  who  was  to  bring  salva- 
tion to  mankind.  That  fact  they  graced 
vrith  a  firm  and  clear  consciousness.  But 
the  details  of  time  and  mode,  which  thc^y. 
disposed  around  it.  were  obscure  and  un- 
certain. 1  Peter  i.  •*  Of  which  salvation 
the  prophets  have  inquired  and  searched 
diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that 
should  come  unto  you ;  searching  what, 
or  what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when 
it  testified  beforehand,  the  si^erinp  of 
Christ,  and  the  glory  that  ^ould  follow." 
And  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  Paul, 
simihirly  informed  of  the  great  truth  of  the 
resurrection  of  all  men  through  Christ,  and 
chelrishing  it  as  the  most  efficient  motive  of 
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hiB  life,  may  yet  fiimilariy  too,  have  been 
left  to  doabt  as  to  the  period  of  its  aocom* 
pltsbment.  "Of  tbat  day  and  boar," 
said  Jesus,  of  tbe  overthrow  of  Jadaism, 
**  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  tbe  angels 
"which  are  in  heaven,  nor  the  Son,  but  the 
Father.  (Mark  xiii.  82.)  That,  hid 
from  the  Only  Begotten,  is  it  incredible 
tbat  something  may  have  been  withheld 
from  Paul,  on  a  still  more  momentous 
topic? — tbat  perhaps  he  looked  for  some 
startling  demonstration  of  immortality  to 
signalize  the  advent  of  that  **  day  of  the 
Lord,'*  when  tbe  kingdom  of  his  Master 
was  to  be  delivered  from  tbe  oppressions 
of  Judaism,  and  liberated  from  its  ham- 
pering connexion,  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  ?  Then  *'  the  Lord  was  to 
be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flaming  fire,  to 
take  vengeance  on  them  who  obeyed  not 
the  gospel* of  Christ."  And  with  every 
allowance  for  tbe  hyperbolical  phraseology 
in  which  he  predicts  those  occurrences,  we 
do  think  we  discern  an  expectation,  now 
latent,  and  anon  loudly  uttered,  of  what 
he  styles  '*  a  manifestation  of  the  Sons 
of  God  "  to  the  world.  That  he  thought 
it- quite  likely  tbat  he  himself  might  yet  be 
alive  when  those  events  transpired,  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  the  most  natural  inter- 
pretation of  his  expressions,  and  we  are 
gratified  to  find  it  endorsed  in  the  admira- 
ble Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  by  How- 
son  and  Conybeare.  Tbat  some  heavenly 
display, — perhaps  some  visible  ascension 
of  the  saints,  which,  it  might  be,  he  might 
survive  to  share,  would  signalize  the  full 
establishment  of  bis  Master's  church, 
when,  the  dawn  past,  the  full  bright  day 
of  tbe  Lord  be^an,  that  some  such  prospect 
^. this  fixed  his  ^thought,  and  even  sug- 
gested sou^e  of  bis  figures,  is,  to  us,  the 
easiest  and  tbe  most  natural  explanation  of 
many  of  his  expressions.  Let  us  read,  as 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  passage 
which  reflects  this  remark,  1  Thess.  iv. 
13—18. 

•*  But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  igno- 
rant, brethren,  concerning  ^em  which  are 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others 
which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  which  sleep  in  efesus  will  God 
bring  with  him.     For  this  we  say  unto  you 


by  the  word  of  tbe  Lord,  that  we  whieb 
are  alive  arid  remain  unto  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  axB 
asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  de- 
scena  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump 
of  Qod :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first :  Then  we  whieb  are  alive  and  re- 
main shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  : 
and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 
Wherefore,  comfort  one  another  with  these 
words." 

Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  rhetorical  and 
picturesque  description,  designed  chiefly 
to  carry  the  vital  truth  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  with  such  a  vivid  force  into 
their  hearts  that  it  shall  never  be  efl&ced. 
But  under  all  the  weight  of  imagery  and 
illustration,  we  do  think  we  detect  in  his 
mind,  what  elsewhere  he  calls  '*  an  earnest 
waiting  for"  some  scene  and  transaction  of 
which  bis  sentences  shall  be,  not  a  descrip- 
tion, no,  but  yet  a  presage,  and  perhaps 
an  indefinite  sketch.  Once  already  had  a 
light  shone  round  him  from  heaven,  when, 
blinded  with  glory  and  bewildered,  he  cried 
at  Ws  conversion,  **  who  art  thou  Lord? 
Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
And,  a  heavenly  manifestation,  thus  made 
for  one  man,  should  not  a  more  affluent 
display  of  prodigy  and  splendor  be  accord- 
ed to  the  estabiishment  of  the  church  of 
Christ  ?  Tbat  he  shouid  bavcf  thought  so, 
is,  I  think,  very  natural ;  and  that  he  did, 
is,  J  suspect,  an  idea  which  occurs  often 
to  the  mind  of  every  careful  reader  of  nu- 
merous passages  and  allusions  in  his  epis- 
tles. 

Yet,  assuming  tbat  he  did  so  believe,  it 
is  not  a  universal  and  simultaneous  resur- 
rection at  the  close  of  all  things  earthly, 
but  one  partial  and  looal.  A  signal  event 
in  the  world's  history  I  Yes:  but  one, 
which,  passed,  that  history  should  flow  on 
again  with  all  its  current  of  human  activi- 
ties and  experiences  as  before,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  each  human  soul  as  it 
departs  from  the  body,  becomes  present 
with  the  Lord,  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  are  all  made  alive,  every 
man  in  his  order."  Whatever  his  expec- 
tations on  tbe  subject  were,  whether  we 
are  right  or  wrong  in  our  conjecture  con- 
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ceming  them,  this,  at  least,  is  clear,  that 
they  never  for  a  moment  disturbed  his 
oonTiction  that  '*  to  die  is  gain,  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christ.**  If  he  were  not 
alive  and  remaining  when  the  Lord  came, 
if  previous  to  that  event  he  died,  why 
then  ''  absent  from  the  body,  he  should  w 
present  with  the  Lord."  What  can  we 
make  of  expressions  like  these,  but  that, 
whatever  expectations  he  might  have  of  a 
demonstration  of  immortality  of  some  kind 
possibly  to  be  made  at  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  form  of  a  partial  resurrection, 
of  this  one  thing  he  was  very  confident, 
that,  prior  or  subsequent  to  any  such  oc- 
currence, eveiy  human  soul  dismissed 
from  earth  by  death,  awake  anew  to  life  in 
Christ,  and  with  Christ  forever  t  This  is 
the  staple  truth  running  under  and  run- 
ning through  all  the  argpment  and  all  the 
rhetoric  of  the  xv  of  I  Corinthians.  And 
therefore,  notwithstanding  a  verse  or  two 
apparently  suggestive  of  a  general  resur- 
rection, (and  only  two  verses  in  the  whole 
can  be  so  construed,)  very  consistently 
and  properly  do  we  read  that  chapter  as 
the  burial  service  over  all  who  die.  For 
the  cardinal  truth  it  teaches,  is,  that  dying 
in  Adam,  we  are  made  alive  in  Christ,  in 
the  order  in  which  we  die. 

Our  conclusion  is^  that  no  doctrine  of  a 
general  and  universal  resurrection  of  hu- 
man souls  is  inculcated  in  Scripture ;  that 
a  simult:  neous  resurrection  can  be  believ- 
ed consistently  only  by  those  who  believe 
also  in  a  general  day  of  judgment  at  the 
close  of  all  earthly  afiairs ;  that,  as  Prof. 
Stuart  asserts,  whatever  geology  may 
teach  of  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
Scripture  is  silent  upon  the  subject ;  and 
80,  that  the  only  hope  we  ought  to  have 
of  a  future  and  immortal  life,  is  linked, 
not  to  a  universal  and  simultaneous  rising 
from  the  dead,  but  to  an  individual  and 
immediate  resurrection  of  the  soul  from 
death,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  That  is  so  manifestly  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is 
imperceptibly  imbibed  from  it,  even  by 
those  readers  who  think  they  also  find 
there  an  assize  of  judgment,  to  which  souls 
already  adjudged  to  heaven  and  hell,  are 
to  be  recalled  and  judged  again.  It  is  the 
doctrine  inculcated  by  Paul  even  in  those 


dramatic  passages  where  he  repfesents  to 
the  eye,  the  transition  of  the  spirit  from 
earth  to  heaven,  surrounding  the  soene 
with  imagery  of  grandest  splendor.  And 
whatever  may  have  been  his  antieipationa 
of  some  unusual  manifestation  of  the  Sons 
of  God  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
still  his  doctrine,  that  before  and  after  that 
event,  all  who  die,  leaving  the  body,  are 
present  with  the  Lord ;  that  when  we  oease 
to  bear  the  image  of  the  earthy  we  begin 
forthwith  to  bear  the  image  of  the  heaven- 
ly. The  doctrine  of  a  simultaneous  resur- 
rection is  but  an  integrant  part  of  that  of 
a  general  judgment  at  the  close  of  time. 
We  have  disoarded  the  latter  as  unsanc- 
tioned by  Scripture.  Let  the  other  follow 
for  the  same  reason. 

Death  is  another  Life. 
We  bow  our  heads  at  going  oat,  we  think. 
And  enter  straight. 

Another  golden  chamber  of  the  Kinir's, 
Larger  than  this  we  leaye,  and  lovelier. 

Charlestown,  bth  April,  1858. 


"NEITHER  SHALL  THEY  LEARN  WAR  ANT 
MORE.*' 

BT    BXV.   J>    J.  AUSTDI. 

Hark!  hear  ye  Humanity's  wild  wail  of  wo. 
As  the  war-demon  treads  on  her  heart,  tora 
and  gory ! 
See  ye  the  gathered  pomp,  dazsling  and  slow. 
Whose  cry  is  for  battle,  for  oonqaeet,  ana 
glory  ! 
List  to  the  cannon's  boom!— list  to  the  rifle! 
Hear  the  sharp  ring  of  the  sword  and  tha 
spear! 
See  the  smoke  lifting !r-Bee  the  blood  ripple! 
See,  the  pale  horse  and  his  rider  are  near. 

Thousands  by  thousands  are  stretched  in  their 
gore;— 
Te  widows  and  orphans,  they  ne'er  yay  re- 
turn! 
Weep,  shriek,  scream  to  heaTen!    Yoar  carta 
evermore, 
May  it  sound  o'er  the  storm-yoloe  In  accents 
that  bum; 
Great  Qod!  when  shall  War  and  its  soonrgea 

have  flown 
And  Peace  with  her  Olive-crowned  g^ory  oome 
down? 


**  Like  as  Noah's  pigeon,  which  rttnmed  no 
more. 
Did  show  she  footing  found,  for  all  the 
flood; 
So,  when  good  souls,  departed  through  death^a 
door, 
Come   not  again,  it  shows  their  dwellmg 
good."  Sir  Jokn  Daviu. 
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THE  LAST  BOOD  NIBHT. 

BT  H.  A.  MATBIB. 

Take  me  in  your  arms,  dearest* 
And  tell  me  once  again. 
Love  is  not  an  idle  drea^, 
A  phantom  of  the  brain. 
Tell  me  Death  shall  not  touch  it, 
It  liTes  in  Paradise. 
01^  soothe  me,  oh  giTe  me  rest. 
For  weary  brain  and  eyes. 
My  brain  is  tired  with  thinking 
Of  Death's  dark  mystery. 
My  eyes  are  blind  with  weeping. 
That  I  soon  must  leaTe  thee. 
For  I  know  that  I  shall  die 
Before  the  days  of  Jane. 
Listen  to  the  wild  March  wind. 
How  dirge-like  is  its  tune, 
Ah,  I  should  love  to  linger 
Until  The  month  of  May, 
When  the  fields  and  the  gardens 
Are  deok*d  with  blossoms  gny ; 
I  should  bke  my  coffined  face 
Covered  with  apple-bloom ; 
Its  beauty  and  its  Aragranoe 
WouIA  hide  Death's  awfVil  gloom. 
Ob,  Li»ve,  you  will  not  shudder 
At  my  poor  sightless  eyes. 
That  so  often  you  have  said 
Were  blue  as  June-dyed  skies! 
And  you  will  come  and  kiss  me. 
Upon  my  death-sealed  mouth. 
But  you  will  not  whisper  then 
Of  roses  in  the  South. 
I  have  severed  you  a  tress 
Of  my  warm,  golden  hair. 
When  I  am  dust  and  ashes. 
It  will  be  bright  and  tair. 
Oh,  fold  me  closer — closer, 
There's  darkness  on  my  sight 
Oh,  dearest,  can  this  be  D^th  ! 
Kiss  me  a  long  *'  Oood  night.** 
Pittsburg^  Penn, 


SCRAPS. 


"  Friendly  pereona,"  says  the  doctor, 
"  always  make  friends,  certainly  among  all 
right-hearted  people ;  and  as  to  the  rest; 
we  all  have  our  little  foibles,  and  for  my 
paart,  I  think  I  like  a  friendly-hearted  man 
the  better  for  having  a  foible  or  two— pro- 
Tided,  of  coarse,  that  they  imply  no  mean- 
nets,  nothing  dishonorable,  bnt  rather 
spring  from  warmth  of  heart,  simplicity, 
confiding  frankness,  and  an  nnafiected 
iove  for  some  respectable,  or  harmless 
hobby." — Dr.  Oldham  at  GreysUme. 


The  Purblt  Spibitual.  —  I  know  not 
when  we  shall  hear  pure  Spiritualism 
preached  by  the  authorused  expounders  of 
cloctrine.     These  have  sufferea  the  grain 


to  mildew,  while  they  have  been  wrang- 
ling about  the  husks  of  form ;  and  the 
people  have  stood  by,  hungry  and  half- 
starved,  too  intent  on  the  issue  of  the 
quarrel,  to  be  conscious  that  they  were 
trampling  the  forgotten  and  scattered 
bread  of  life  in  the  mire.  Thank  Heav- 
en, they  may  still  pluck  ripe  ears  of  God's 
own  planting  and  watering,  in  the  fields  I 

J.  8.  B. 

To  Death.  —  0,  eloquent,  just  and 
mighty  Death  I  whom  none  could  advise, 
thou  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath 
dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and  whom  all  the 
world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast 
out  of  the  world  and  despised  ;  thou  hast 
drawn  together  all  the  far-fetched  great- 
ness, all  the  pride,  cruelty  and  ambiUon 
of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these 
two  narrow  words, — Hie  JaceU — Raleigh. 

The  moment  Christianity  struck  the 
earth  it  was  evident  that  a  new  and  aston*- 
ishing  force  was  in  the  world, — ^a  force  af- 
fecting the  mass  of  humanity,  and  not 
merely  a  few  individuals,  a  sect,  or  a  na- 
tion. Yes,  a  new  force  it  was,  that  burst, 
as  it  were,  fix)m  the  very  core  of  the 
world,  brealdng  the  old  order  of  things  in 
pieces,  dashing  down  its  marble  supersti- 
tions, injecting  a  dintinalf  i^lyliarity 
among  its  granite  customs,'  and^eaving  a 
chasm  between  ancient  and  modem  histo* 
ry.  That  dividing  line  which  no  eye  <*9Jx 
miss,  is  the  threshold  whence  the  kingdom 
of  God  began  its  march  through  the  earth. 
Since  then  it  has  been  evident  that  a  mor- 
al power  is  among  men,  accomplishing 
vast  and  blessed  changes. 

Love.  —  "  We  can  never  say  why  we 
love,  but  only  that  we  love.  The  heart  is 
ready  enough  at  feigning  excuses  for  all 
that  it  does  or  imagines  of  wrong ;  but  ask 
it  to  give  a  reason  for  any  of  its  beautiful 
and  divine  motives,  and  it  can  only  look 
upward  and  be  dumb." 

**  A  solitude  is  never  so  lonely  as  when* 
the  wind  sighs  through  it." 

**  A  scourge  is  better  upon  our  backs 
than  in  our  hands.'' 
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(!^Ht0r*s   Cabh. 


The  wild  roaring  of  the  wintry  wind  is  mak- 
ing  dreary  musio  aronnd  my  lowly  dwelling, 
to-night  My  little  preparations  are  made  for 
the  plensant  labor  of  jotting  down  the  rambling 
thoughts  and  (knoies  that  haTe  been  gathering 
in  battalions  in  my  brain,  ready  to  be  put  to 
paper,  fbr  yonr  monthly  entertainment,  dear 
reader.  Yet  I  hardly  know  whether  my  pur- 
pose will  be  fVilfilled.  The  boisterous  element, 
without,  communicating  something  of  its  own 
unrest  to  me,  urges  me  to  physieal  activity 
rather  than  mental,  and  driTes  me  firom  my 
seat  beside  the  hearth. 

I  go  to  the  window,  and  try  to  gaze  out 
through  the  panes,  against  which  the  sleety 
snow  every  now  and  then  comes  swirling,  and 
which,  spite  of  the  glowing  fire  shine  through 
the  huge  stove  *s  single  eye  of  transparent  mica, 
are  still  half  covered  with  arabesques  in  frost- 
wosk.  Without,  the  sky  is  black  and  moon- 
leas.  Tet,  through  the  columns  of  rosy  light 
that  fall  "perpendicularly  from  the  windows, 
upon  the  great  snow-shroud  spread  out  over 
the  earth,  I  see  the  snow-swaths  sweeping  over 
the  lawn^  and  along  the  roadside,  sifting 
through  the  horixontal  bars  of  the  fienoes,  and 
piling  up  in  huge  drifts,  under  their  lea.  ' 
•  It  seems  wild  and  solitary  here  to-night,  and 
well  it  may,  for  I  am  alone  in  the  house,  and 
the  house  is  far  away  firom  others.  Not  a  1  hing 
that  breathes  is  abroad,  man  and  beast  being 
alike  driven  to  shelter,  while  the  great  wind 
goes  wailing  and  moaning  by,  like  a  ti  ubled 
'  ghost  Who  is  it  ^  Gray,  I  think— that  says 
'  *  There  is  n(  thing  in  the  wide-world  so  like 
the  voice  of  a  spirit."  And  how  many  and  va- 
rious are  its  tones,  reminding  us  now,  of  those 
who  are  gone  from  us  forever,  now  of  lonely 
burial-places,  and  anon,  of  war-deeolated 
plains. 

"Oh!  many  a  voice  is  thine,  thou  Wind!  ftiU 

many  a  voice  is  thine. 
From  every  scene  thy  wing  o'ersweeps,  thou 

bearest  a  sound  and  sign; 


A  minstrel  wild  and  strong  tbou  art,  witk 

mastery  all  thine  own. 
And  th<)  spirit  is  thy  harp,  0,  Wind!  that  givM 

the  auawering  tone. 

"Thou  ha^t  been  across  red  fields  of  war, 

where  shivered  helmets  lie. 
And  thou  bringest  thence  the  thrilling  note*  of 

a  clarion  in  the  sky ; 
A  rustling  of  proud  banner-folds,  a  peal  of 

stormy  drums- 
All  these  are  in  ihy  mumc  met,  as  when  a  lead- 
er comes.  * 

*'  Thou  art  come  from  forests  dark  and  deem 

thou  mighty,  rushing  wind! 
And  tho^  bearest  all  their  unisons,  in  one  fbU 

swell  combined ; 
The  restless  pines,  the  moaning  stream,all  Idd- 

den  things  and  firee. 
Of  the  dim,  old  sounding  wilderness,  have  1«bI 

their  soul  to  thee. 

"  Thou  art  come  from  cities  lighted  up,  for  tkt 

conqueror  passing  by. 
Thou  art  waning  from  their  streets  a  sovuid  of 

haughty  revelry; 
The  rolling  of  triumphant  wheels,  the  barpingi 

in  the  hall. 
The  far  off  shouts  of  multitudeB,  are  in  t^  nit 

and&U. 

"  Thou  art  come  ft^m  kingly  tombs  and  shrines, 

from  ancient  minsters  vast. 
Through  the  deep  aisles  of  a  thouaaad  yeua, 
•    thy  lonely  wing  hath  passed; 
Thou  hast  caught  the  anthem's  billowy  sweU, 

the' stately  dirge's  tone. 
For  a  chief  with  sword,  and  shield,  and  ImIb, 

to  his  place  of  slumber  gone. 

"  Thou  art  come  from  long-forsaken  honMi, 

wherein  our  young  days  flew. 
Thou  hast  found  sweet  voices  ling*ring  there, 

the  loved ,  the  kind,  the  true; 
Thou  cAllest  back  those  melodicaB,  though  nam 

all  changed  and  fled. 
Be  still,  be  still,  and  haunt  me  not,  with  moaio 

from  the  dead! 


"  Are  all  these  notes  in  thee,  wild  wind, 

many  notes  in  thee  ? 
Far  in  our  own  untkthpmed  souls  their  fount 

must  surely  be; 
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Yes,  buried,  bat  nnsleeping,   there  thought 

watches,  memory  lies. 
From  whose  deep  urn  the  tones  are  poured 

through  all  earth's  harmonies. " 

'  While  I  have  been  standing  by  the  window 
looking  out  into  the  night,  and  in  half  dreamy 
tone  chanting  those  beautiftil,  stately  verses  of 
tlie  sweet  English  poetess,  to  myself,  the  storm 
has  been  busy  and  so  have  my  thoughts. 
They  have  been  hoTering,  semi- consciously, 
around  the  premises  over  which  I  haye  at  pres* 
eot  the  felicity  of  being  sovereign  mistress, 
peering  into  th^  cattle  stalls  and  stables,  and 
inquiring  vaguely  into  the  comfort  of  th^r 
Ibnr-footed  oocupanto;  but  just  as  the  pleasant 
eonsciousness  comes  over  me  that  everything 
that  lives  and  breathes  within  the  charmed  cir- 
cle of  home  is  cosily  sheltered  from  the  fierce 
onslaught  of  the  elements,  a  dreary  cry  reach- 
es my  ears.  I  instinctively  understand  it.  But 
lest  your  l^ympathies,  dear  reader,  should  be 
too  warmly  interes&d  for  your  peace,  in  its  so- 
lution, I  will  not  withhold  it. 

Certain  birds,  numbered  among  my  posses- 
ions, of  wilfal  nat*«n!8,  and  withal  arctic  pro- 
oUvities,  that,  persistently  revising  to  occupy 
the  nicely  sheltered  roosts  provided  for  them  in 
the  warm  poultry  house,  have  all  winter  long 
sought  the  highest,  most  exposed  branches  of 
the  orchard  trees  for  their  nightly  roosting 
places,  at  this  very  moment  sit  on  their  lofty 
perches,  dwaying  in  the  wintry  blast,  clinging 
with  desperate  tenacity  to  the  frozen  branches, 
and  every  now  and  then,  as  a  more  fiirious 
squall  than  usual  strikes  them,  uttering  the 
dreary  cries  which  just  now  startled  me.  Silly 
things!  How  like  are  they  to  some  human 
creatures  who,  obstinately  closing  thdr  eyes 
to  their  best  good,  ding  franticly  to  some  fatal 
iblly,  surrendering  not  their  insane  hold,  even 
when  the  cruel  blasts  of  danger,  and  sore  [dis- 
aster rave  wildly  around  them!  Who  would 
think  that  brainless  turk^s  and  human  beings 
oould  so  nearly  resemble  one  another? 

Apropos  to  this  subject.  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  the  snow-birds  that  a  few  days  since 
flattered  under  the  eaves  and  about  the  doorT 
Beaten  to  death,  perhaps,  by  the  wines  of  the 
tempest,  as  were  the  robins  a  few  years  ago, 
.when*,  led  by  some  deodtftil  instinct,  they 
sought  their  old  northern  haunts  at  too  early  a 
season.  The  wild  storm  came,  as  it  has  to- 
night, and  raved  and  swept  over  the  country 
for  three  long  days,  throwing  down  chimneys, 
tearing  off  shinglA  and  clapboards,  and  oth- 
erwise disporting  itself  in  frenzied  and  unfeel- 
ing fikshion,  ae  it  does  now.    It  was  pitiAil  to 


see  the  poor  birds  skirring  away  before  it, 
screaming  in  their  terror  and  distress,  and 
seeking  in  vain  for  shelter  from  its  cruel  as- 
saults. I  thought  of  the  nursery  song  I  used 
to  sing  in  my  childhood: 

The  North  wind  doth  blow. 
And  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  what  will  poor  Robin  do  thf n  ? 
Poor  thing! 

He'll  sit  in  the  bam. 
And  keep  himself  warm. 
And  hide  hie  head  under  his  wing. 
Poor  thing! 

But  I  had  not  wisdom  enough  to  know  how 
to  teach  them  to  adopt  this  sensible  expedient, 
and  so  I  went  out  and  scattered  crumbs,  and 
spread  pieces  of  soft,  warm  flannel  for  their 
poor  little  feet,  in  sheltered  spots  under  the 
bushes,  trusting  that  some  Instinct  would  guide 
them  there.  The  little  creatures  seemed  to  un- 
derstand it,  and  huddled  together,  nestling 
down  upon  the  warm  wool,  but,  alack!  most 
of  them  ^  lay  there  dead  when  the  storm  was 
over. 

And  how  is  it  with  our  gallant  soldiers  7  for 
the  snow-storms  have  extended  far  South  this 
winter,  and  there  has  been  much  suffering  in 
th?  Lilliputian  shelter-ten ts,  into  which  the 
drifting  snows  have  slowly  swept,  weaving  a 
coveriet  over  their  sleeping  inmates,  white  and 
beautiful  as  the  tidiest  housewife  could  desire, 
but,  according  to  the  attestation  of  correspon- 
dents, none  the  more  comfortable  for  that 
**  Hundreds  of  soldiers,"  writes  one,  '*  were 
obliged,  last  night,  to  leave  their  one  blanket, 
and  shelter-tents,  to  huddle  around  the  fires. 
The  pride  of  the  officers  did  not  permit  them  to 
follow  the  example,  and  they  lay  and  shivered 
uwtil  moiling.** 

How  gladly  would  the  loyal  women  of  the 
North  give  their  blankets  and  other  clothing  to 
warm  these  poor  soldiers!  It  is  little  to  give 
these  and  our  time  and  the  work  of  our  busy 
fingers  for  the  war,  and  some  men  think  that 
we  **  who  sit  at  home  at  ease,*'  sacrifice  little 
enough.  Ah,  we  do  more  than  appears.  *'We 
empty  heart  and  home,"  and  sit  down  and 
ioattf  when  waiting  is  ten  thousand  times  more 
dreadful  than  acting.  Well  and  beputifVilly 
does  Mrs.  Browning  express  this  thought  when 
she  says  of 

LOYAL  WOMEN, 

Heroic  males  the  country  bears. 
But  daughters  give  up  more  than  sons, 
jTS  wave,  drums  beat,  and  unawares, 
ou  flash  your  souls  odt  with  the  guns. 
And  take  your  heaven  at  onoe. 
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Bat  we,  we  empty  heMi  and  home 
Of  life's  life  long!  we  bear  to  think— 

Tonr  gone— to  feel  yon  may  not  'oome— 
To  hear  the  door-latoh  olink — 
Yet  no  more  you— nor  sinjt. 

What  then  T    If  lore's  delights  mnst  end. 
At  least  we'll  clean  ita  truth  from  flaws, 

I  love  thee,  love  thee,  sweetest  friend- 
Now  take  my  dearest  without  i>auie, 
To  help  the  nation's  cause. 

But  let  me  shut  out  the  storm  and  rittiog 
down  by  my  oomfortable  fire,  address  myself 
to  some  more  cheery  sutueot 

"  IS  MARmASE  A  LOTTEm" 
Among  the  thoughts  which  I  had  intended  to 
follow  out  to  some  extent  this  evening,  was  one 
prompted  by  an  article  I  have  been  reading, 
with  this  most  suggestive  title — h  marriage  a 
lottery? 

It  recalled  a  thousand  remarks  I  have  heard 
made  by  the  thinking  as  well  as  the  unthink- 
ing; but,  as  I  believe,  fiir  more  frequently  the 
latter.  It  is  the  commonest,  most  at-hand  an- 
swer to  the  question—"  Why  do  you  not  mar- 
ry T  "  •'  Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  don't  dare  to, 
marriage  is  such  a  lottery."  Or,  worse  still, 
if  the  one  questioned  belongs  to  the  **  barbari- 
an sex,"  he  sometimes  adds — '*  There's  no  tell- 
ing what  a  woman  will  turn  out."  If  Fanny 
Fern  were  writing  this  article  1  have  no  doubt 
she  would  reverse  the  proposition,  and  with 
emphasis  declare,  "  There's  no  telling  what  a 
man  may  turn  out: "  but  while  I  admit  the 
abstract  truth  of  both  assertions,  I  forbear  to 
retaliate,  holding,  in  this  matter,  as  in  many 
others,  discretion  to  be  **the  better  part  of 
Talor." 

But,  aside  firom  its  reason  or  unreason,  has 
not  the  remark,  "  Marriage  is  but  a  lottery," 
passed  into  a  proverb,  so  A^uently  has  it  been 
uttered  I  How  it  first  originated  is,  I  confess, 
a  riddle,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could 
be  more  felse  in  figict,  both  in  the  letter  and 
the  spirit,  and  I  truly  believe  it  to  be  a  gross 
libel  on  the  divinest  of  earth's  institutions. 
During  a  residence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  most  jpopulous  city  of  the  Union,  and  with 
an  acquaintance,  necessarily,  by  no  means  lim- 
eted,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  justify  it  On  the 
contrary,  of  the  many,  many  hundreds  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  with  whom  I  have,  during 
Hhat  long  period  of  time,  enjoyed  an  acquaint- 
ance more  or  less  extended  and  intimate,  I  sol- 
emnly aver  that  I  cannot  now  recollect  a  half- 
doxen  instances  wherein  the  union  seemed  not 


to  me  tolerably  happy,  and  in  the  great  m^^or- 
ity  of  oases,  eminently  so.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  that  life  to  Uie  married 
has  nodrawbaoka  on  its  felici^',  or  that  their 
pathway  is  all  one  coleor  de  rose.  Perfect  hap^ 
pinees  is  not  tiie  normal  eonditkm  of  the  vaoe, 
and  the  world  is  toll  of  people  who  ipovld  sev- 
er be  perfectly  happy,  anywhere— people  vho, 
possessing  a  natural  obliquity  of  temyflraad 
dispoution,  see  things  often  askew,  a«  yoa  see 
your  face  askew  in  an  untrue  mirror.  But 
even  such  persons,  I  have  often  had  romom  to 
believe  much  happier  wedded  than  they,  wovld 
have  been  single.  "The  very  gnarUest  and 
hardest  of  hearts  has  some  mnsioal  striags  in 
it,"  and  those  strings  are  awakened  fer  more 
frequently  and  readily  under  the  genial  hand 
of  wedlock  than  any  other. 

"  Grant  all  this,"  says  one,  "  but  I  eaMOl 
afford  to  marry.  It  oosts  too  much  to  support 
a  wife  and  femiiy.  Itisallloan^do  togei  on 
alone." 

Very  likely,  young  man,  and  it  alwaye  will 
be  all  you  can  do  to  get  on  while  you  renain 
single.  Single  men  as  a  general  thing,  are  not 
the  ones  who  make  fortunes.  The  men  who 
make  fortunes,  and  occupy  oommanding  g 
tions  in  society,  are  the  married  men.  The  i 
oessities  of  married  life  wake  up  the  < 
and  intellect,  inducing  prudence  and  fcHv-cast, 
and  teaching  how  to  save  am  well  as  eaou  It 
is  a  remark  of  no  little  suggestiveDcss  that "  It 
takes  a  wise  man  to  save  money — any  feol  etn 
earn."  Besides  I  am  not  giving  you  so  Uttie 
credit  for  good  sense  as  to  ttippose  thai  yoa 
are  going  to  marry  a  dolL  I  am  thinking  of 
one  of  the  sensible  girls  for  your  wife.  0iii8 
who  do  not  consider  the  ends  and  aims  of  ikfmt 
existence  all  answered  when  they  have  dressed 
and  danced  themselves  into  the  state  oi  wed- 
lock. But  those  sensible,  rigfat^iearted,  right- 
minded  ones,  v^ho  have  been  so  trained  and 
educated  as  to  be  able  to  see  that  if  ayeke  is  lo 
work  well  and  be  easily  worn,  bath  ends  mast 
be  held  up.  And  that  brings  m»  to  tha  qner 
Hon  I  wish  to  put  to  the  giris. 

Is  it  fair,  think  yoa,  that  one  party  La^the 
partnership  should  do  all  the  earning  whil^the 
other  does  all  the  spending  T  This  is  a  qaes> 
tion  which,  for  a  great  many  years  to  oome, 
may  be  of  vital  importance  in  thi»  cOaatry. 
The  order  of  ^ogs,  unless  signs  are  very  de- 
ceptive, will  be  reversed,  in'a  great  degree,  by 
the  oontinaance  of  this  calamitous  stmggk 
now  going  on  in  the  land.  The  produots  of 
the  country  are  being  rapidly  swept  away,  and 
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the  prodnoera  are  dimiiiiehing.  Henoefbrth  the 
neoessitiee  of  tike  land  wiH  reqaire  that  the 
spenders  shonld  earn  as  well  as  spend.  Many 
men choou that thdrirWes  should  be  useless 
dolls,  bat  is  that  any  reason  why  a  senable  girl 
should  be  satisfied  to  become  one?  Did  the 
great  and  good  Creator  make  you  to  lead  the 
Uft  of  a  butterfly,  without  eare  and  without  ef- 
fbri,  think  you  T  Why  then  did  He  gi^e  you  a 
brain  to  calculate  and  plan,  and  hands  to  exe- 
cute T  AboTe  all,  why  did  He  give  you  a  soul, 
if  He  did  not  design  it  to  lift  you  aboTC  that 
•  beautiful  but  useless  insect  T  That  may,  with  • 
out  sin,  sport  its  little  life  away,  for  it  lives  but 
a  day,  and  calls  upon  no  other  to  wear  out 
body  and  soul  to  feed  and  clothe  it;  and  all  of 
its  race  Utc  alilie,  without  toil  and  care,  and 
die  when  winter  comes. 

How  many  husbands  haye  I  kn9wn  whose 
eighteen  hours  a  day  were  spent  in  the  little, 
dark  oounting<room  of  the  close,  narrow  street 
whence  they  emerged  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
haggard  and  pale  and  weary,  to  go  home  to 
their  beautiful  mansions  up  town,  and  sleep 
their  six  hours,  and  then  return  to  the  same 
weary  counting-room  again.    No  relaxation, 
•so  letting  up  fbr  them;  their  only  pleasure  in 
thinking  how  nicely   and  luxuriously  their 
wives  and  chUdren  wereliting.    Who  is  in 
fMilthere?    Both;  fbr  strangely  enough  cus- 
tom has  cstabliriied  this  way  of  liying,  and  both 
husband  and  wiib  are  satisfied!    He  is  slaving 
himself  to  death,  that  she  may  live  like  the 
**  lilies  of  t:ie  field  that  toil  not  neither  do  they 
spin,'*  and  $he  -no  )  will  not  say  it  She  does 
not  realise  that  he  is  dying  by  inches  of  an 
overtaxed  brain,  want  of  air  and  sunlight,  and 
never-sleeping  anxiety.  No  good  woman— and 
the  minority  of  them  are  such—  could  be  satis- 
fied to  spend  her  days  in  dressing,  and  reoeiv- 
ing,  and  promenading,  if  the  reality  came 
home  to  her  that  it  was  at  the  awfdl  cost  of  her 
husband's  health  and  life.    The  dreadful  evU 
is,  that  she  does  not  find  it  out  tall  the  thunder- 
clap awakes  her,  and  he  is  suddenly  cut  off 
fromthe  land  of  the  living,  and  often  leaving 
ber  poor  and  helpless.    Less  labor  at  the  one 
end  of  the  yoke  and  less  style  and  indolence  at 
the  other,  and  a  longer  and  more  truly  happy 
life  would,  in  lune  cases  out  of  ten,  be  the  re- 


is  true,  I  will  say  that  it  is  generally  our  own 
fault,  if  our  number  does  not  come  up  a  prize. 
The  marriage  once  consummated,  whatever 
may  be  the  feults  and  short-comings  and  igno- 
rance on  either  side,  the  determination  of  both 
to  make  the  best  of  everything,  is  generally 
suflBcknt  among  right-minded  persons,  to  in- 
sure a  reasonable  degree  of  happiness.  Small 
sacrifices,  small  duties  will  be  found  of  daily 
necessity,  and  if  they  are  yielded  to  with  readi- 
ness and  cheerfulness,  each  oce  will  become  a 
stepping-stone  to  new  contentment,  the  very 
act  of  self  abnegation  being  itself  a  bsppiness. 
Then  marriage  is  a  camera,  that  daguerreo- 
types the  character  and  nature  of  the  one  upon 
the  other;  so  that  however  unlike  husband  and 
wife  may  be  at  the  outset,  time  and  propinqui- 
ty are  ever  dlently  at  work,  and  every  hour 
tliat  passes  assimilates  them  more  and  more  to 
each  other.  Their  minds,  their  dispositions, 
their  manners,  even  their  features,  often  ac- 
quire a  mutual  likeness. 

Duty  well  performed,  cheerftilness,  and  good 
temper  on  either  side,  a  constant  war  against 
small  selfishness,  against**  taking  the  prism  cut 
of  the  Ug  of  mutton,  the  biggest  tgg  at  break- 
fest,  or  the  nicest  crust  in  the  loaf,"  will  soon 
establish  the  fkct  that  marriage  is  no  lottery. 
**  Then,"  says  a  writer,  *•  may  we  delight,  like 
Ramsay,  in  his  *  Gentle  Shepherd,'  in  the  good 
humor  and  white  caps  of  the  wife  who  wears 
them,  as  guards  to  her  fiice  to  keep  her  hus- 
band^s  love,"  and  she,  the  happy  wife,  may 
say  with  her  of  the  **  Portuguese  Sonnets^" 
**  When  our  two  souls  stand  up  erect  and  strong. 
Face  to  face,  silent,  drawing  nigh  and  nigher. 
Until  the  lenethening  wings  break  into  fire. 
At  either  curved  point— what  bitter  wrong 
Can  the  earth  do  us,  that  we  should  not  long 
Be  here  contented?  " 


I  am  making  my  Editor's  Table  a  dull  one, 
but  it  may  be  usefol;  and  thU  being  the  order 
of  the  day,  I  will  go  back  a  mommt  to  the 
proposition  I  am  combatting,  that marria^  u 
a  U4Ury;  and,  granting  for  a  moment,  that  it 


SENSATION  NOTICE  OF  A  SENSATION  NOVEL 
Tour  humble  correspondmt  can  think  of 
nothing  but  the  neW  novel  now  passing  through 
the  press  of  the  celebrated  house  of  Biddleoome 
&  Hazenburg.  It  is  not  to  be  merely  the  book 
of  the  season,  but  the  great  work  of  the  nine" 
teenih  century!  No  one  has  tbrgotten  *«  Home' 
gpun  and  Broadcloth,*'  of  which  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  lees  than  seven 
weeks,  nor  the  overwhelming  excitement  con- 
cerning its  unknoim  author,  who  had  thus  like 
a  blazing  comet,  shot  athwart  the  literary  sky. 
0,  it  was  so  tantalizing!  not  even  a  nomde 
plume,  to  give  the  slightest  idea  as  to  the  sex 
of  the  writer.  Ah,  but  true  genius  is  modest 
and  loves  to  hide  in  a  veil  of  obscurity! 
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Well,  this  author,  man  or  woman,  as  the  caae 
may  be,  is  coming  oat  with  a  new  book!  lam 
not  authorized  to  give  the  name  as  yet,  and  it 
is  to  be  most  ardently  hoped  that  when  it  does 
appear,  that- the  writer  will  make  himself  or 
herself  known  to  the  public.  There  is  a  &de 
lees  wreath  to  crown  the  transcendant  brow  of 
genius. 

Now,  as  a  personal  friend,  I  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Biddle- 
come  &  Ilasenburg,  and  the  superlative  privi- 
lege has  been  mine  of  reading  the  advance 
sheets  of  this  magnificent  novel.  In  this  age  of 
love  and  murder  stories,  when  the  public  taste 
is  continually  nauseated  with  high&lutin  poet- 
ry and  bombastic  prose,  it  is  unspeakably  re- 
ft^hing  to  find  something  calm  and  pure  and 
true  to  nature.  And  this  novel  is  so  true  to 
life  that,  if  possible,  it  is  more  perfect  than  na- 
ture herself. 

My  friends,  the  celebrated  Biddlecome  & 
Hazenburg,  have  given  permission  for  me  to  let 
you  have  a  brief,  delicious  extract  I  entreat- 
ed for  a  longer  one;  in  tears,  almost  on  my 
knees,  I  besought  for  one  chapter  entire.  But 
Biddlecome  was  as  inexorable  as  a  granite 
boulder,  and  Hazenburg,  heartless  autocrat 
that  he  is,  laughed  at  my  passionate  petition. 

However,  aside  to  you,  reader,  it  is  a  piece  of 
unprecedented  good  luck  that  you  are  to  ob- 
tain this  brief  extract  It  will  put  you  on  the 
tip-toe  of  expectation  and  keep  you  there  until 
the  book  appears. 

Here  is  the  extract.  IsnH  the  scene  of  the 
rescue  thrilling  and  sublime  7  no  poverty  of 
invention  is  displayed  here,  no  grouping  of 
common-place  characters  and  events.  And 
then  the  reconciliation  of  the  lovers— but  read : 

**  0,  how  pitifully  changed  was  the  peerless- 
ly  beautiful  Celestinal  her  heart  was  complete- 
ly crushed  by  the  avalanche  of  woe  hurled  upon 
her  from  the  frowning  height  of  her  cruel  oth- 
er's tyranny.  His  steruy  relentless  mandate 
was,  never  more  to  behold  her  adored  Alphon-^ 
so  Orlandino. 

"  She  wandered  down  by  the  river,  which 
softly,  sweetly,  soothingly  sighed,  as  it  flowed 
through  the  silent  vale.  She  called  aloud  the 
name  of  her  beloved  *  Alphonzo  Orlaadino!' 
but  naught  answered;  not  even  a  forest  war- 
bler twittered  a  musical  reply  to  her  plaintive 
calL 

**  This  awful  thought  pierced  her  soul  and 
wrought  her  to  frenzy.  Perhaps  he  had  de- 
serted her— perhaps  he  believed  her  willingly 
obedient  to  her  cruel  &ther*s  commands.  She 
might  never  behold  him  more! 


'*  She  would  die!  She  thought  of  the  river 
for  a  resting-^lace  for  her  broken  heart,  b«^ 
shrank  fW)m  disturbing  its  placid,  pellucid 
waters.  She  recalled  tJie  heroic  death  of  Cleo- 
patra, but  no  venomous  viper  larked  in  the  vel- 
vet verdure  beneath  her  fiury  feet  0,  how 
could  she  still  this  unendurable  anguish,  in  the 
deep  t  leep  of  death  ?  Through  that  quiet  val- 
ley there  ran  the  track  of  the  mighty  steam  en- 
gine, and  in  that  desperate  moment  she  heard 
his  fierce  and  furious  snorting,  and  then  his 
shriek,  like  that  of  a  fiend  let  loose  from  Psn- 
demonium.  as  he  rushed  toward  her,  fleeter 
than  the  lightning. 

^  **  How  easy  she  might  die!  She  could  fling 
herself  beneath  the  flying  hoofr  of  the  panting, 
palpitating  iron  horse,  as  the  heathen  victims 
fall  before  the  car  of  Juggernaut  She  stood 
upon  the  narrow  track  of  Jeath,  but,  O,  in  that 
awfal  moment,  the  rescuer  was  near! 

*'  Alphonzo  Orlandino,  while-wandering  dis- 
consolately upon  the  biow  of  yonder  hill,  had 
heard  the  melting,  mellow  voice  of  her  he  lov- 
ed, as  she  called  his  euphonious  name,  and  <m 
the  wings  of  adoring  love,  he  had  flown  to  her 
side,  just  in  time  to  save  his  heart*s  idol  ttom 
death.  He  seized  with  one  strong,  supple,  sin- 
ewy arm,  the  flying  iron  steed,  and  with  tk« 
other,  lifted  the  helpless,  heart-broken  maiden, 
unharmed,  upon  the  dewy  grass! 

"  As  though  frantic  and  enraged  at  the  in- 
stant's delay,  groaning  and  pufliog  wildly,  the 
engine  sped  on,  while  the  restored  lovers  ML 
into  each  other's  arms  in  extatic  transports^ 

*  Alphonzo  Orlandino,'  murmured  the  maiden, 

*  I  wished  to  die,  because  I  foared  you  loved  nie 
no  longer— forgive  me,  0,  forgive'me! ' 

"  And  Alphonzo  Orlandino  replied, '  By  tiie 
brightness  of  yon  cerulejin  vault  above:  by 
this  flashing,  flowing  river;  by  the  glory  of 
the  golden  sun;  by  the  immutability  of  my 
love,  0,  angelic  Celeetina,  I  forgive  you!  *  '* 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  correspondents,  on 
the  subject  of  economy  in  paper.  In  these  days 
of  great  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  this  artiole 
I  would  suggest  to  the  writers  for  the  Reposi- 
tory, to  write  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  It 
will  save  both  paper  and  postage,  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  publishers,  that  in  a  monthly 
paper  it  is  quite  as  welL— [Ed. 

**  There  is  no  European  language  so  rieh  in 
words  that  echo  the  sense  and  feeling,  as  the 
English."    LowKLL. 
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THE  HAMELESS  BABE. 

BY    MXJririB    8.    BATI8. 

In  its  rosewood  cradle,   upon   downy 

fTiUowa,  beneath  a  silken  spread,  the  baby 
ay  sleeping.  The  baby  of  ail  babies  to 
the  idoliaing  parents.  To  them  it  was  a 
miracle  of  inmnt  graces,  an  ever  increas- 
ing delight,  a  perennial  fountain  of  joy. 
And  truly  it  was  a  child  of  rare  loveliness. 
Its  limbs  were  perfectly  moulded,  and  its 
features  exquisitely  delicate.  It  lay  sleep- 
ing in  an  attitude  at  once  graceful  and  full 
of  repse.  One  tiny,  curled  up  hand, 
like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  was  placed  be- 
neath one  rounded  cheek,  and  tlie  other, 
palm  downward,  was  snread  upon  the  in- 
nocent breast  Around  the  pearly,  blue 
veined  brow,  soft  tendrils  of  golden  hair 
clustered  ;  the  parted  rosebud  of  a  mouth, 
through  which  the  pure  breath  flowed 
noiselessly,  disclosed  one  milk  white  tooth, 
and  over  the  whole  fiice  was  the  soft  re- 
flection of  a  smile,  as  though  baby's 
dreams  were  of  pleasant  things. 

The  young  mother  glided  into  the  nur- 
sery chamber,  looped  up  the  curtains  and 
let  in  the  light  upon  the  luxury  there, 
meet  for  the  apartment  of  an  infant  prin- 
cess. Then  she  turned  to  the  cradle,  and 
bent  over  the  tiny  sleeper. 

*•  How  beautiful  I  how  heaatiftd!  "  she 
murmured,  clasping  her  hands  as  if  in  ad- 
oration. 

One  could  see  by  looking  upon  the 
mother  from  whom  baby  inherited  its  love- 
liness. An^l  now  her  face  seemed  trans- 
figured with   ecstatic  love.      Her  azure 
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eyes  were  wells  of  tenderness  flowing  out 
in  streams  of  light  upon  her  child.  Her 
heart  was  throbbing  with  unutterable  joy. 
She  couli  have  knelt,  not  in  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  this  treasure,  but  in  blind 
homage  to  the  child. 

'•  How  beautiful !  "  and  she  pressed 
her  lips  upon  baby's  brow.  That  touch 
broke  the  light  chain  of  slumber,  and  the 
baby  suddenly  opened  a  pan:  of  wondering 
blue  eyes ;  they  had  a  half  surprised,  half 
inquiring  look,  such  as  only  the  little  in- 
nocents wear  when  they  are  thus  quickly 
brought  from  angel-land,  (which  they 
must  visit  in  slumber,)  to  this  world  of 
ours.  The  questioning  blue  eyes  met  the 
mother's  smile,  and  gladly  •*  accepting  it 
for  heaven  itself,"  baby  smiled  back  again, 
softly,  sweetly,  tranquilly,  the  some  of 
perfect  innocence  and  confidence. 

Mrs.  Howard  clasped  her  child  in  rap- 
ture to  her  bosom,  baptising  it  with  pas- 
sionate kisses,  and  calling  it  every  tbnd 
name  in  the  mother's  vocabulary. 

"  Always  in  the  nursery.  0,  what  a 
foolish  mother !  " 

Mrs.  Howard  turned  at  the  sound  of  her 
husband's  voice,  and  as  he  advanced,  held 
out  the  child,  and  imitating  his  half  play- 
ful, half  chiding  tones,  repeated,  *' Always 
in  the  nursery ;  *0,  what  a  foolifih  filth- 
er!" 

Mr.  Howard  took  the  child,  crying, 
*'C  ome,  little  blossom !  "  and  little  blos- 
som leaped  and  cooed  in  her  father's  arms, 
and  snatched  at  his  watch-chain,  and  then 
thrust  her  fingers  almost  inextricably  into 
his  close,  curling  beard. 
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"Now,  Edwin,  isn't  she  the  loveliest, 
ounningest  babj  yoa  ever  beheld  ?  " 

"  Isn't  she,  Mair?  "  and  the  langhing 
&ther  tossed  the  kughing  babj  high  in 
air. 

*'  She  is  six  months  old  and  not  named 
yet.  '  I  think  it  is  too  bad  for  such  a  baby 
to  go  00  long  without  a  name  ! " 

••  Why,  Mary,  *  she  has  a  hundred 
names  at  least :  Pet,  and  Love,  and  An- 
gel, and  Blossom,  and  Bird  of  Paradise, 
and,  and, — *' 

"  Yes,  of  course,  a  hundred  such 
names;  but  truly,  now,  Edwin,  ought  we 
not  to  decide  upon  a  name  ?  I  dream 
about  it  almost  every  night,  and  puzzle 
my  head  continuallv,  but  can't  find  a  name 
quite  pretty  enough  for  baby." 

'*  I  d  like  to  call  her  Mary ;  that  name 
sounds  well  to  me,'*  said  Mr.  Howard. 

Mrs.  Howard  smiled  with  heartfelt 
pleasure.  She  loved  to  hear  her  husband 
say,  "Call  the  baby  Mary;"  still  she 
could  not  quite  consent.  She  wanted 
some  rare,  charming  name  for  her  child ; 
something  worthy  of  its  matchless  graces. 

The  subject  of  a  name  was  of  dauy  oc- 
currence, but  weeks  passed  away  and  it 
was  still  an  open  question,  "  What  shnll 
we  name  the  baby  V  " 

Mrs.  Howard  devoted  herself  exclusive- 
ly to  her  child  ;  it  seemed  to  absorb  every 
thought  and^nergy  of  her  mind,  and  she 
was  easy  and  happy  only  in  its  presence. 
The  intensity  of  her  affection  was  such  that 
i  became  almost  morbid  it*  its  nature. 
Her  husband  urged  her  to  leave  it  at 
times  to  the  care  of  its  excellent  nurse,  and 
seek  rest  and  pleasure  abroad,  but  she  in- 
variably assured  him  that  her  rest  and  pleas- 
ure was  at  home. 

Her  mother  and  sisters,  all  proud,  fash- 
ionable women,  remonstrated  and  chided 
in  vain.  They  wanted  to  see  Mary  shine 
in  society  as  a  lady  of  her  wealth  and  posi- 
tion might  easily  do. 

But  no  one  understood  the  young  moth- 
er. In  her  childhood's  home,  while  her 
body  had  surfeited  in  luxury,  her  heart 
had  starved.  Her  worldly  mother  had  no 
time  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
little  girl,  and  her  dashing  sisters,  seeing 
she  was  unlike  them,  snubbed  her  as  an 
»*odd  little  thing." 


The  "odd,  little  thing,"  the  shy, 
shrinking  maiden,  grew  up  a  beautifal 
woman  and  early  won  the  love  of  Edwin 
Howard,  a  rich  bachelor,  whom  the  dash- 
ing sisters  had  vainly  tilted  at  year  afber 
year  in  Love's  mock  tournament, 

Even  when  the  indulged  wife  of  him  she 
loved,  and  the  mistress  of  a  lordly  up-town 
mansion,  Mair's  exacting  heart  was  DOt 
quite  satisfied.  She  asked  for  a  great 
deal  Her  husband  was  fond  when  at 
home,  but  he  was  a  business  man,  and  had 
little  time  for  the  society  of  her  who  loved 
him  for  himself  alone. 

A  heavenly  gift  was  granted  to  the 
young  wife's  yearning  heart ;  a  babe  slept 
in  her  bosom.  She  round  herself  the  ob- 
ject of  redoubled  tenderness  on  the  part  of 
her  husband,  and  a  sweet,  ine£Sibl<»  glad- 
ness mantled  her  soul.  She  was  a  moth- 
er !  there  was  nothing  to  repress  the  out- 
gushings  of  love  now — no  sensitive  fear  of 
repulse ;  but  a  thousand  springs  of  joy 
and  tenderness,  unsealed  by  the  wand  of 
this  baby  enchantress,  sprang  forth  to  the 
light,  sparkling  and  musical,  as  chained 
fountains  [keeping  in  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth,  leap  upward  in  the  sun^ine, 
wildly  gushing  and  gurgling,  as  if  for  very 
joy  that  winter's  icy  spoil  has  passed. 

She  was  a  mother;  every  other  love 
was  dwarfed  beside  this  new  and  blissful 
relationship ;  every  old  tie  seemed  weak 
compaKd  to  the  silken  cords  which  bound 
the  child  among  her  heart  strings.  She 
was  a  mother  —  only  a  mother,  with  every 
thought  and  feeling  subordinate  to  this  one 
consideration  ;  a  mother,  pouring  out  her 
whole  soul  upon  her  child,  with  no  hieher 
love  reserved  for  Gt>d,  and  loving  her  hus- 
band and  friends  as  it  were,  in  the  child. 

Mrs.  Howard's  health  was  delicate — 
her  husband  saw  that  the  intensi^  of  h«r 
motherly  devotion  wore  upon  her  frail  con- 
stitution, and  strove  to  win  her  out  into 
the  gay  world.  But  his  efforts  were  fruit- 
less, for  the  young  mother's  world  was 
centred  in  the  immortal  bud  expanding  in 
beauty  in  her  home.  She  had  but  vagoe 
ideas  of  her  duties,  in  forming  the  nund 
and  heart  of  her  child,  and  contented  he^ 
self  in  the  love  and  delight  she  experieno- 
ed  in  its  presence. 

She  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
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aa  intelligent  Amorican  woman  for  a 
nurse.  Mrs.  Simmons  had  hal  the  ezpe- 
rienoe  of  years  and  the  disoipline  of  tnal 
and  sorrow.  She  had  a  pleasing,  serions 
oountenanoe»  a  low,  and  gentle  voice,  and 
manners  that  wonld  have  well  become  one 
in  a  higher  position  in  life. 

Mrs.  Howard  greatly  respected  this  wo- 
man, and  as  she  became  more  acquainted 
with  her.  grew  to  regard  her  in  the  light  of 
a  frfend  instead  of  a  servant.  They  were 
not  unprofitable  hours  which  she  spent  in 
the  nursery,  alternately  prattling  tojier 
babe,  and  chatting  with  the  nurse.  Mrs. 
Simmons  had  a  deeper  in!dght  into  human 
life,  higher  motives,  and  larger  sympa- 
thies than  the  vain,  fashionable  women, 
Mrs.  Howard  had  hitherto  called  friends. 
She  felt  her  superiority  to  the  shallow- 
brained  triflers  flitting  in  pleasure's  bower, 
and  took  greater  pleasure  in  her  society 
than  she  would  have  been  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge to  another. 

Mrs.  Simmons  was  a  Christian,  and 
through  tears  she  had  learned  to  discern 
the  bow  of  promise ;  in  the  darkness  of  sor- 
row she  had  found  her  Father's  support- 
ing arm,  and  Faith  had  comforted  her 
heart,  only  af^r  despair  had  been  fairly 
expelled.  Sometimes,  veiy  gently  and 
modestly  aa  became  her  position,  she 
would  speak  of  spiritual  things  and  Chris- 
tian obligatious.  But  Mary  oould  not  or 
would  not  understand  her. 

The*young  mother's  love,  so  absorbing, 
80  idolatrous  in  its  manifestation,  needed 
to  be  refined  of  its  selfishness  and  ezolu- 
siveness;  not  that  she  should  love  her 
child  the  less,  but  the  Infinite  Father 
more ;  and  that  holy,  filial  aiSection  comine 
in  to  take  the  rule  of  her  heart,  would 
have  purified  and  ennobled  the  mother 
within  her. 

One  day  the  precious  baby  was  jrale 
and  its  blue  eyes  were  heavy.  How 
quickly  Mary  Howard  observed  the  change 
in  her  darline. 

''  Nurse,  the  baby  is  pale  to-day  :  is  she 
sick?" 

"  A  slight  cold  aJBTects  her,  but  I  think 
she  is  not  really  ill,''  was  t2ie  nurse's  re- 
ply. 

'*  Ah  !  but  she  droops  and  I  am  fright- 
ened 1    What  should  I  do  shoild  harm 


come  to  my  bird  of  Paradise  ?  "  and  she 
clasped  her  to  her  bosom,  as  though  her 
enfolding  arms  would  keep  it  from  all 
danger. 

•*  Mrs.  Howard,  do  not  be  alarmed ; 
see,  she  is  laughing,  and  her  eyes  are 
bright  enough  now." 

"  Bright  enough,  indeed ;  they  beam 
like  stars  I  0,  my  precious,  my  beauti- 
ftil,  ray  bird  of  Paradise  !  " 

**She  is  truly  a  bird  of  Paradise." 
Mrs.  Simmons  smiled,  but  there  ?ras  a 
meaning  in  her  tones.  The  young  moth- 
er looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  nurse,  ''she 
came  from  heaven,  she  is  pure  as  the 
dwellers  there,  and  heaven  is  her  native 


A  troubled,  frightened  look  swept  over 
Mary's  face,  like  a  cloud  across  the  sunny 
sky.  She  stndned  her  baby  tighter  to  her 
breast,  and  cried  out  reproachfully,  "Why 
do  you  remmd  me  of  that  ?  I  tremble  at 
the  thought ;  no,  no,  here  is  my  darling's 
home,  in  my  lovine  arms  !  " 

'*  Its  home  whUe  €k>d  is  willing,  but 
you  know  she  is  his  gift  and  at  his  dispo- 
sal." 

"I  know  it,  but  try  to  forget  it,  fi>r 
such  thoughts  remind  me  that  He  may  re- 
call his  gift.  No,  no,  my  bird ;  here  is 
your  nest  on  mother's  bosom.  Oh,  never, 
never  fly  from  here  !  " 

Tears  trembled  in  Mary's  eyes,  and  the 
baby,  laughing,  reached  up  and  caught 
them  in  her  lily  fingers. 

''Dear  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Simmons, 
"  it  is  the  greatest  comfort  I  can  feel  to 
believe  that  GK>d  holds  all  things  at  his 
pleasure,  for  his  pleasure  is  to  do  his  chil^ 
dren  good."  "^ 

But  the  lady  shook  her  head  and  waiv- 
ed the  subject  with  a  smile.  Mrs.  Simr 
mons  sighed  only  and  took  up  her  sewinr 
with  a  sober  mien.  **  Ah,  poor  heart,*^ 
she  thought,  "  how  can  she  bear  the  sor- 
rows that  may  oome  !  dear  God,  lead  her 
gently,  veiy  gently,  until  she  finds  theei" 

One  day  baby  had  a  guest;  a  noble 
boy  a  few  weeks  older  than  herself.  Tbiy 
sat  upon  the  carpet  surrounded  with  play- 
things, but  they  seemed  most  interested 
with  looking  at  each  other,  and  cooing  aad 
gooing  in  chorus.  ^ 
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Some  anobservant  people  persist  in  say- 
ing that  all  babies  loc^  about  alike. 
They  are  capable  of  seeing  that  some  are 
dark  and  some  are  fair,  (hat  this  one  is 
pretty,  and  that  one  not  so ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  to  them,  a  baby  is  an  expressionless 
lump  of  humanity,  destined  to  be  some- 
thing or  nothing  as  the  case  may  be.  Now 
I  know  that  babies  don't  look  alike,  and 
furthermore  believe  that  points  of  resem- 
blance may  be  greater  when  time  aud  con- 
tact with  the  world  has  moulded  them  into 
men  and  women. 

Mrs.  Simmons  was  watching  the  infants 
with  a  smile  of  great  satisfEU^tion.  Truly 
they  were  a  beautiful  sight.  But  the  baby 
girl  looked  too  fragile,  like  a  spring  flower 
or  a  stainless  snow  flake.  Her  blue  eyes 
reminded  one  of  heayen,  so  serene,  so  un- 
fathomable was  their  expression,  as  though 
she  looked  upon  things  beyond  mortal 
ken.  If  the  girl  was  angelic,  the  boy  was 
pure  earthly,  and  of  the  noblest  type  of 
humanity.  His  fine  head  betokened  a  fu- 
ture character  <^  intellectual  force  ;  no 
weak,  poor  spirit  looked  through  those 
dark,  beaming  eyes,  and  the  straight  nose 
and  proudly  curved  mouth,  now  quivering 
with  laughter,  each  told  a  tale  of  them- 
selves. He  was  plainly  dressed  in  white 
cambric,  with  corals  on  his  neck  and  arms, 
so  plump  and  fair. 

Mrs.  Simmons  heard  the  step  of  Mrs. 
Howard  on  the  stairs  and  started  in  trepi- 
dation. She  had  not  expected  her  return 
from  a  morning  ride  for  another  hour. 

The  door  opened.  •*  How  is  my  bird?" 
cried*  a  clear,  gushing  voice.  And  birdie 
plumed  and  flattered  as  though  to  take 
flight  to  her  mother's  arms. 

••  0,  who  is  this  ?  *'  and  Mrs.  Howard 
stopped  in  surprise.  "  Whose  babe  have 
you  here,  nntbe  ?  He  is  a  splendid  fellow, 
isn't  he  ?  what  beautiful  eyes  !*'  and  she 
knelt  be&re  the  children,  looking  admir- 
ingly from  one  to  the  other.  *•  Who  is  he, 
nurse  ?  " 

Mrs.  Simmons  had  risen  to  her  feet  in 
evident  ^tation,  and  she  replied,  confus- 
edly, "  He  is  nameless." 

*'  Like  my  own  precious  baby  ?  "  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Howard;  "can't  they  find  a 
name  good  enough  ?  " 

"  0;  no,  not  like  yours)  madam ;  yours 


has  the  good  name  of  Howard,  and  there 
is  no  name  sweet  enough  to  go  with  it  for 
such  a  child,  but  this  poor  child  is  home- 
less and  nameless." 

Puzzled  and  displeased,  Mary  Howard 
snatched  up  her  child  as  if  from  some  con- 
tamination. *'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she 
demanded ;  '*  why  do  you  bring  such  a 
child  here  ?  and  what  is  he  to  you  ?" 

Wounded  and  humbled,  Mra.  Simmons 
stooped  and  took  the  boy  in  her  arms, 
saying,  "  He  is  nameless,  but  innocent" 

"  Please  explain  this  mystery/'  said 
Mrs  Howard,  moie  gently,  yet  i^  main- 
taining an  air  of  dignity. 

The  nurse  looked  down  in  thought  a 
moment,  then  stroking  the  boy's  curly 
head,  began  her  explanation.  This  is  the 
child  of  my  dear  cousin  Emily ;  we  were 
like  sisters  to  each  othor  when  we  yrere  girls. 
We  were  married  about  the  sauie  time ;  I, 
to  a  poor  shoemaker,  she,  to  a  wealthy 
mani^aoturer.  My  hunband  died,  but 
hers  lived  and  grew  richer  and  prouder. 
Emily  was  an  invalid  much  of  the  time 
and  I  lived  with  her  and  took  care  of  the 
children.  Of  course  I  was  only  a  poor 
relation  and  not  worthy  of  much  attention 
on  the  part  of  my  cousin's  husband ;  the 
two  boys  grew  rude  and  unmannerly  to 
me,  and  even  EmWj  was  changed  at 
times,  but  I  bore  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  girl.  0,  I  loved  Anna  better  than 
any  other  human  being  1  I  took  her  right 
into  my  sad,  lonely  heart;  poor,  deir 
Anna  I  " 

'*  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  inquiring- 
ly, and  with  a  touch  of  impatience. 

**  This  baby  is  hers — my  dear  Anna's, 
and  I  love  it  for  her  sake.  Cousin  Emi- 
ly died  when  Anna  was  about  ten  years 
old  and  I  was  no  longer  needed  in  that 
home.  I  came  to  this  town  my  native 
place,  and  earned  a  good  living  by  sew- 
ing. I  never  thought  to  go  out  to  service 
again.  I  seldom  heard  from  Emily's 
children  for  seven  or  eight  years,  but  at 
last  I  leam-^d  that  Anna  was  married  to  a 
travelling  artist,  and  had  cone  to  Europe. 
Hor  father  and  brothers  had  bitteriy  op- 
posed the  marriage  and  had  declared  that 
she  should  be  a  stranger  to  them  hence- 
forth. One  stormy  night  a  woman  with  a 
child  begged  at  my  door ;  I  asked  a  fow 
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questions,  when  the  poor  thing  bnret  out 
crying,  and  asked  if  I  didn't  know  little 
^na.  It  was  my  dear  child  come  to  me 
to  die,  with  her  young  baby  in  her  arms." 

Mrs.  Simmon's  voice  was  choked  with 
emotion,  and  her  tears  dropped  fast  on  the 
baby's  brow. 

Mrs.  Howard  was  touched  and  interest- 
ed, and  drew  nearer,  saying,  **  How  did 
she  become  so  poor,  and  why  did  she  go 
to  you?" 

Mrs.  Simmons  took  a  new  tone  of  ener^ 
gy  and  indignation.  Her  husband  rroved 
a  villian  I  He  had  a  wife  and  children  in 
England,  and  had  deceived  Anna  for  the 
sake  of  her  father's  money,  but  when  he 
gav3  up  all  hopes  of  reconciling  the  old 
gentleman,  he  told  her  the  truth,  and  set 
her  adrift  in  the  world." 

*'  O,  what  a  wretch  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Howard. 

"  A  wretch,  indeed !  and  then  her 
brothers,  madam,  were  heartless  and  al- 
most as  wicked.  She  went  to  them  hum- 
bled to  the  dust  and  broken-hearted,  and 
they  said  *  we  do  not  know  you — we  have 
no  sister.'" 

"Where  was  her  father?" 

"  He  had  died  a  little  time  before,  so 
Anna  came  to  me." 

**  And  you  took  her  in  ?  " 

"  I  took  her  in  and  nursed  her,  but  her 
heart  was  broken  and  she  died," 

"Poor  young  mother!"  Mary  How- 
ard's face  was  subdued  and  pitiful;  '•^and 
this  is  her  child  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  asked  Anna  what  name  to 
give  the  child,  and  she  sai:),  •  It  has  no 
claim  to  an  honorable  name,  and  I  pray 
God  to  let  it  follow  me.  It  will  soon  die, 
80  let  the  angels  give  it  a  name  in  heaven.' 
But  the  baby  was  hearty  and  did  not  look 
like  dying,  and  I  thought  if  I  had  him  to 
clothe  and  educate,  1  must  earn  more 
money,  so  I  found  a  poor  woman  who 
would  take  good  care  of  him  for  a  small 
sum,  and  came  here  to  work." 

"You  have  done  nobly,"  said  Mrs. 
Howard,  "  and  God  will  bless  you  for  it. 
Poor,  nrmeless  little  one  1 "  and  she  put 
her  hand  upon  its  head  caressingly.  **  It 
is  a  fine  child,  and  you  may  go  and  see  it 
often,  but  I  think  it  best  not  to  bring  it 
here." 


Mrs.  Simmons  flushed  proudly,  while 
she  said  with  an  effi)rt  at  composure,  *'t 
will  not  take  him  here  again ;  of  course 
you  do  not  think  him  worthy  to  breathe 
the  same  actmosphere  with  your  own  child. 
It  was  very  foolish  in  me  to  bring  him 
here,  very  foolish,  I  know." 

"0,  no  harm  is  done,  good  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons ;  and  on  the  whole  I  am  glad,  for 
now  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  helping 
you  support  this  orphan  child  I  will 
hereafter  pay  the  wages  of  its  nurse." 

"  No,  madam  ;  I  shall  not  permit  it !  " 

"  Now  don't  be  hasty  and  refuse  ray 
help ;  I  am  sure  you  will  think  better 
of  it  to-morrow.  These  beautiful  corals 
on  his  neck  and  arms — they  look  like  my 
baby's." 

"  They  are  yours,  Mrs.  Howard,"  cried 
the  nurse,  very  red  and  confused.  "  Pray 
excuse  me ;  but  I  was  so  proud  of  him 
that  I  put  them  on  him  to  see  how  beauti- 
ful he  would  look;  it  was  very  vain  in 
me,  but  I  meant  no  harm,  I  assure  you." 
Here  Mrs.  Simmons  hastily  unclrsped  the 
necklace,  and  when  it  flashed  before  the 
baW's  eyes,  he  seized  it  with  his  fat,  dim- 
pled hand,  and  baby  Howard,  thinking  it 
fine  play,  sprang  forward  with  a  gush  of 
silvery  laughter,  and  immediately  two 
more  little  hands  were  netted  in  the  bright 
chain.  Both  little  ones  chirruped  and 
laughed  in  infantine  delight  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons firmly  unclasped  the  soft,  pliant  fin- 
gers of  her  child,  and  with  a  grave  face, 
half  humbly,  half  proudly,  withdrew  ;  but 
the  boy  turned  back  eagerly,  as  if  loth  to 
go,  and  the  girl  dropped  the  corals,  watch- 
ed her  retreating  guest,  and  when  the  door 
had  closed  upon  him,  hid  her  face  on  her 
mother's  breast,  sobbing  and  grieving. 
Much  surprised,  Mrs.  Howard  sought  to 
soothe  her  with  a  gentle  lullaby,  but  even 
after  the  silken  fringed  lids  had  curtained 
the  eyes  in  slumber,  long,  trembling  sighs 
agitated  baby's  pure  bosom. 

Mrs.  Howard  could  not  forget  the  beau- 
tiful nameless  boy.  The  touching  words 
of  his  dying  mother  came  to  her  in  her 
happiest  hours,  "  He  will  soon  die  and  let 
the  angels  give  him  a  name  in  heaven." 
She  felt  more  interest  in  him  than  she  had 
thought  it  possible  for  her  to  experience 
for  any  child  but  her  own.     Still,  if  her 
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aristocratic  prejudices  bad  not  influenced 
her,  she  could  not  have  brought  herself  to 
consent  that  there  should  be  any  associa- 
tion between  her  own  darling,  sa  peerless 
and  spotless,  and  an  infant  of  so  doubtful 
lineage. 

However,  she  inquired  after  it  so  often 
and  so  kindly,  that  Mrs.  Simmon's  injur- 
ed pride  was  conciliated,  and  her  numer- 
ous gifts  were  accepted  for  the  good  of  the 
orphan  boy. 

In  autumn  the  destroyer  came  among 
the  little  children,  in  the  form  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  death  angel  entered  many 
homes,  leaving  broken  hearted  mothers 
sitting  comfortless,  by  empty  cradles,  and 
tiny  mounds  were  heaped  thick  in  the  vil- 
lage cemetery. 

In  the  self-same  hour  the  nameless  babe 
and  the  idol  of  the  mansion  were  btricken. 
Mrs.  Howard  held  her  darling  when  the 
first  blight  fell  upon  it.  She  marked  the 
sudden  fever  flush  and  the  film  dimming 
the  azure  eyes.  Little  blossom  drooped, 
and  the  mother  saw  it,  not  with  that  vague 
alarm  with  which  she  had  watched  every 
trifling  change  before,  but  with  a  thrill  of 
pain  which  seemed  to  rend  her  heart. 

Death  set  his  seal  upon  the  child  from 
the  first  hour,  and  parents,  nurse  and  phy- 
sicians, vainly  strove  to  win  her  back  to 
life.  She  moaned  and  panted  in  her 
mother's  arms,  parched  and  scarlet,  as 
though  bathed  in  flame.  "^  And  that  moth- 
er, mute,  tearless,  and  pale  as  marble, 
kept  watch  through  the  long,  long  hours. 
The  father  in  his  strong  manhood,  wept 
and  wrung  his  hands,  and  called  aloud  to 
God  for  mercy.  Mrs.  Simmons  <mlmly 
and  sadly  ministered  to  the  child,  and 
sometimes  whispered  a  word  of  Christian 
couEolation  in  the  mother's  ear. 

A  messenger  came  for  the  good  nurse  ; 
the  child  of  her  adoption  was  ill  —  even 
dying,  'twas  said.  *'  Go,"  said  Mr.  How- 
ard, •'  he  has  no  mother." 

So,  with  a  divided  heart,  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons left  one  post  of  duty  for  another  still 
more  imperative.  Mrs.  Howard  made  no 
objdctions ;  she  understood  as  in  a  dream, 
but  cared  not;  one  thought  engrossed 
every  feeling.  The  parting  words  of  the 
nurse,  **  Dear  madam,  take  comfort,  God 
loves  the  baby  even  more  than  you,"  fell 
upon  deaf  ears. 


Through  all  that  day  and  night,  and 
until  night  again,  Mrs.  Howard  hung  over 
her  child,  unconscious  of  physical  weari- 
ness. Now  it  lay  quietly  upon  her  lap, 
struggling  no  longer,  and  white  as  a  frosts 
ed  lily.  So  great  had  been  its  distresB 
that  ^is  ominous  repose  brought  a  sense 
of  relief  to  the  aching  hearts  that  watched 
it.  And  even  ''  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope,"  Gtod  might  be  gracious  unto  them 
and  the  babe  might  live !  Yes,  all  was  in 
the  hands  of  God,  the  Almighty.  Not 
with  confidence  and  comfort  did  Maiy 
Howard  dwell  upon  this  thought,  for  not 
having  made  His  acquaintance  in  sun- 
shine, she  feared  him  in  the  tempest. 

Just  at  sunset  Mrs.  Simmons  returned. 
She  came  into  the  room  softly  and  resum- 
ed her  place  in  silence.  '*  How  did  you 
leave  the  little  boy  ?  '*  Mrs.  Howard  ask- 
ed the  question  involuntarily;  she  had 
scarcely  spoken  before  for  hours 

'*  We  thought  him  dying  for  a  long 
time,  but  he  is  better  now,  and  I  think 
will  live.     And  your  own  sweet'  babe  ?  " 

'*  Has  suffered  more  than  I  can  tell." 

*'  But  is  easy  now,  I  see."  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons knelt  and  placed  one  hand  tenderly 
on  baby's  brow,  but  the  touch  thraled  her 
and  she  looked  up  awe-stricken  into  the 
faces  so  pale  with  watching.  '*  0,  poor 
mother,"  she  whispered,  "^e  is  easy,  she 
will  soon  be  at  rest ! " 

'•  What,  dying  r'  cried  the  father, 
hoarsely. 

•'  I)ying  !  "  shrieked  the  mother,  **  it 
shall  not  be  so !  my  baby  die  and  thai 
nameless  boy  live  !     Dying  !  " 

**  Hush,  love,  hush  ;  look  on  our  dar- 
ling's face  I " 

The  mother  looked.  There  was  a  slight 
quivering  of  the  angelic  features,  a  liUle 
sigh  parted  the  lips,  then  a  soft  smile 
overspread  the  whole  face,  and  it  was  over. 

The  strange  conflict  there  is  in  such  a 
scene  I  perfect  peace,  blissful  rest,  bleed- 
ing, frenzied  love,  and  rebellious  woe. 

The  father  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept. 
The  mother  yielded  to  the  nurse  the  beau- 
tiful image  which  had  enshrined  her  idol, 
and  fell  into  convulsions.  No  word  of 
comfort  penetrated  her  dulled  ear,  no 
soothing  c^med,  and  at  length  she  became 
quiet  only  from  the  effect  of  a  powerful 
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The  morning  snn  shone  into  the  nurse- 
17  chamber,  filling  it  with  tihe  mellow  ra- 
diance of  Octo^r.  Order  and  quiet 
reigned,  alas,  too  regular!  too  still  were 
all  things !  The  empty  cradle  was  draped 
in  white,  and  strewn  with  myrtle  wreaths 
and  stainless  blossoms.  The  tiny  form 
which  had  ever  before  reposed  there,  now 
lay  in  its  burial  robes  upon  a  lounge  near 
by.  Flowers  were  wreathed  about  .its 
head  and  nestled  on  the  silent  bosom  ; 
hir,  sweet  and  frail,  the  flowers,  and  baby 
was  fair,  sweet  and  frail  as  they ! 

The  bland  sunshine  awoke  Mrs.  How- 
ard from  her  unnatural  slumber ;  for  a 
moment  she  was  like  one  under  the  spell 
of  a  horrid  nightmare,  then  she  fully 
awoke,  and  the  awful  conflict  was  renewed. 
Her  cries  of  anguish  brought  he**  husband 
to  her  side.  He  raised  her  from  her 
couch  and  led  her  into  the  nursery,  as 
though  if  comfort  could  be  found,  it  must 
be  there.  Past  the  empty,  flower  strewn 
cradle,  and  to  the  couch  where  baby  lay, 
they  went  The  bereaved  fiither  and 
mother  looked  upon  their  beautiful  dead. 

The  sight  of  a  dead  babe  dressed  for 
the  grave  will  stir  even  a  stranger  to  tears, 
that  so  much  loveliness  must  be  laid  in  the 
cold,  dark  earth.  And  when  the  &ther 
and  mother  behold  it,  Q<A  and  the  be- 
reaved heart  only  know  how  deep  that  sor- 
row is. 

Weep,  fond  ^Either,  over  your  blighted 
blossom ;  weep,  0,  mother,  for  your  bird, 
flown  back  to  Paradise ! 

From  the  grave  of  her  child,  Mrs.  How- 
ard returned  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
brain  fever.  A  long  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness followed,  and  it  was  many  weeks  be- 
fore she  recognized  the  anxious  friends 
watching  by  her  side.  In  her  delirium, 
every  thought  centred  in  her  child. 
Sometimes  she  seemed  to  hold  it  in  her 
arms,  all  bright  and  beautiful  with  health, 
but  oftener  she  agonized  over  its  inanimate 
clay.  Her  lamentations  were  heart-rend- 
ing, and  their  intensity  sometimes  threat- 
ened to  snap  the  brittle  thread  of  life. 
She  remembered  that  the  orphan,  name- 
less baby  lived,  she  felt  as  though  life  had 
been  a  boon,  wavering  between  mm  whom 
no  one  would  have  mourned,  whose  moth- 
er yearned  for  him  in   heaven,  and  her 


own  idolized  child.  She  rebelled  in  fren- 
zy against  the  decision  of  Gbd  ;  she  charg- 
ed him  with  injustice,  and  wildly  called 
him  to  give  back  her  dead. 

When  the  fever  cooled  in  her  veins,  and 
reason  was  restored,  she  lay  passively  upon 
her  pillow,  from  utter  weakness,  the  same 
thoughts  surged  in  her  mind,  though  she 
no  longer  gave  utterance  to  them.  The 
vision  of  her  baby  in  the  cold,  dark  grave, 
and  the  bright,  beautiful  boy,  all  glowing 
with  health,  was  ever  before  her,  and  the 
ceaseless  cry  of  her  soul  was,  "  Why  did 
€k)d  permit  the  great  reaper  to  choose  this 
flower  instead  of  that  t  to  take  my  darling 
and  have  a  homeless  orphan  f  " 

Hard  question  this  to  answer,  even  for 
the  Christian  soul,  for  strong  indeed  must 
be  the  &ith  that  can  at  all  times  say,  **Let 
His  will  be  done !  " 

Poor  Mary  Howard  had  put  all  her 
faith  in  earthly  things,  and  now  it  was 
wrecked  in  this  overthrow  of  her  dearest 
hopes.  She  felt  a  consciousness  of  great 
sin,  in  this  unreconciliation,  of  still  deeper 
wrong,  in  her  unreasoning  hatred  of  the 
orphan  baby,  yet  in  very  desperation,  she 
cherished  these  feelings,  and  hugged  them 
closer,  though  their  sting  was  ten-fold 
sharper  and  crueller  than  the  pang  of  sep- 
aration itself. 

She  languished  for  many  weeks,  but  at 
length  health  and  strength  slowly  return- 
ed, and  she  was  able  to  set  in  her  easy- 
chair.  But  life  had  lost  its  charm,  and 
she  cared  not  to  be  well.  Her  heart  re- 
sponded not  to  her  husband's  kind  atten- 
tions, and  he  was  much  cast  down  by  her 
hopeless,  joyless  aspect. 

Through  all  this  sickness,  Mra.  Sim- 
mons was  the  devoted  nurse  and*  &ithful 
friend.  One  day  she  left  her  patient 
alone  for  a  time,  and  the  bereaved  one 
grew  restless  with  harrowing  thought. 
She  could  not  resist  the  longing  to  go  to 
the  deserted  nursery,  therefore  she  arose 
and  with  feeble  steps  tottered  out  into  the 
passage  and  to  the  nursery  door.  Her 
hand  was  on  the  knob,  she  turned  it  and 
stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  sacred 
chamber.  An  instant  she  was  blind  and 
giddy  with  the  shock  of  strong  emotions 
which  seemed  to  meet  her  like  a  mountain 
wave  dashing  upon  her  breast.     Then  she 
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t]:embliDg1y  advanced  toward  the  cradle, 
(it  stood  in  its  old  place)  as  a  pilgrim  to^ 
wards  a  deserted  shrine. 

But  hush  J  hark  I  what  sound  is  that 
from  the  shaded  corner,  soft  and  low,  like 
the  breathing  of  a  slumbering  infant,  yet 
more  startling  than  the  cannon's  roar  or 
the  earthqnake'shock !  Look  !  is  not  the 
white  spread  rounded  and  undulating  as 
though  a  babe  slept  liiere? 

With  a  suppressed  shriek  Mary  How- 
ard sprang  to  the  cradle  side.  Was  she 
dreaming?  a  babe  was  there!  not  the 
golden-haired  seraph  of  her  love,  but  the 
beautiful)  nameless  boy  whom  she  hated. 
Was  it  a  vision,  was  she  the  victim  of  a 
phantasy  ?  Had  he  died  too,  and  had  he 
come  back  to  haunt  ber,  to  punish  and 
torture  her  for  her  guilt  ? 

She  reached  out  one  hand,  and  touchod 
the  rosy  cheek  and  dewy  brow  —  a  living, 
breathing  reality  was  there,  but  in  her  tu- 
mult of  remorse  and  anguish,  she  refused 
to  believe  it. 

She  cried  out  in  the  very  extremity  of 
pain  and  horror,  and  fell  upon  her  knees, 
clutching  at  ihe  cradle  for  support.  Mrs. 
Simmons  heard  the  cry  and,  greatly  fi-ight- 
ened  at  the  consequences  of  her  indiscre- 
tion^  hastened  to  her  beloved  young  mis- 
tress. 

She  raised  her  from  the  floor  and  placed 
her  in  a  chair,  with  incoherent  expressions 
of  sorrow  and  self-reproach. 

*'  0,  mv  dear  Mrs.  Howard,  how  came 
you  here  i  Not  for  worlds  would  I  have 
had  you  come  here  now  !  Be  calm,  and 
forgive  me,  or  I  cannot  forgive  myself  I  " 
Gasping  and  panting,  Mrs.  Howard  point- 
ed to  the  cradle.  '^Tell  me,"  she  whis- 
pered, "  am  I  dreaming,  or  is  there  a  baby 
there?" 

Comprehending  at  once  something  of 
the  nature  of  her  agitation,  Mrs.  Simmons 
replied  in  a  soothing  tone,  "  You  are  not 
dreaming ;  don't  you  recognize  my  little 
adopted  boy  ?  " 

**  But  how  came  he  there  ?  " 

"  I  put  him  there  a  few  minutes  ago, 
litUe  thinking  to  give  you  the  shock  of 
seeing  him.  His  nurse  is  very  sick,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  take  him  away.  I  laid 
him  in  the  cradle  to  sleep,  and  was  al)out 
to  ask  permission  to  go  out  to  find  a  place 


where  I  could  put  him  out  to  board.  I 
am  very  sorry  you  have  been  so  much  dis- 
tressed :  try  and  be  calm,  and  come  into 
your  own  room." 

But  Mrs.  Howard  paid  no  heed  to  this 
suggestion ;  she  bent  over  the  cradle,  and 
looked  earnestly  upon  the  little  sleeper. 
She  seemed  to  see  upon  the  pillow  beside 
it,  a  shadowy  face,  yet  exquisitely  fair. 
Tliat,  she  knew  was  a  reality,  this,  a  vis- 
ion, for  never  more,  except  in  fiuicy,  could 
she  behold  her  baby  now. 

Her  tears  flowed  in  torrents,  but  they 
were  reHeving  tears.  Still  she  bent  over 
the  unconscious  child  against  whom  she 
had  harbored  such  bitter  thoughts,  and 
studied  its  beautiful,  innocent  face. 
Where  was  her  hatred  now  ?  all  exchang- 
ed for.  pitying  tenderness  I  She  had  sin- 
ned against  it,  and  for  atonement,  it 
should  sleep  in  her  idol's  cradle. 

•*  Come  away,  come  away,"  entreated 
Mrs.  Simmons,  deeply  distressed.  But 
Mary  Howard  replied,  **  No,  no ;  let  me 
stay — ^let  me  weep )  I  have  not  wept  such 
tears  before  ;  it  will  do  me  good." 

When  she  grew  calmer,  she  sent  Mrs. 
Simmons  out  to  find  a  home  for  the  baby, 
and  sat  by  the  cradle  to  weep  and  pray. 
Her  husband  came  in  and  found  her  thus. 
His  first  agitation  at  beholding  a  babe  in 
the  cradle,  immediately  gave  way  to  dis- 
pleasure when  he  learned  the  circumstan- 
ces. He  blamed  Mrs.  Simmons  severely, 
and  was  troubled  for  the  effect  it  might 
have  upon  his  wife. 

But  Mary  excused  her  good  nurse,  and 
bade  Mr.  Howard  look  upon  the  noble 
babe.  "  See  how  innocent  and  lovely  he 
is,  and  yet,  my  husband,  I  have  sinned 
against  him ;  his  healthy,  rosy  fieu^  has 
been  between  roe  and  God.  I  have  been 
wicked  and  unreconciled ;  I  have  r^ 
proached  God  as  though  he  were  unjust. 
When  I  saw  the  baby  here,  it  gave  me 
an  awful  shock  ,  then  for  a  moment  I  felt 
like  one  going  mad.  I  thought  he  had 
died,  and  had  come  back  to  haunt  me. 
Then  I  saw  how  very  wickotl  1  bad  been." 
Weepine  again,  Mary  Howard  laid  her 
head  on  h^r  husband's  shoulf^cr  and  show- 
ed him  all  her  heart  Qhe  shock  had 
proved  salutary  and  had  Irou^ht  her  to 
herself;  it  was  sweet  to  feel  her  husband's 
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arm  about  her,  and  to  know  that  he  loved 
her.  He  was  much  surprised  at  her  rev- 
elation— she  had  su^red  far  more  than  he 
had  realised.  He  careseed  her  and  min- 
gled his  tears  with  hers,  and  when  she 
called  herself  wicked  and  rebellious,  ho 
kissed  her  and  called  her  the  loveliest  and 
best. 

This  confesfflon  comforted  Maiy,  and 
her  face  wore  a  touchingly  subdued  look, 
as  she  said,  '^  This  poor  child  ig  nameless  ; 
his  mother,  in  dying,  said  that  the  angels 
might  give  him  a  name  in  heaven.  But 
our  sweet  one  has  gone  'there  for  angels  to 
name,  and  this  little  friendless  one  is  yet 
here.  I  am  still  blind  ;  I  cannot  see  why 
it  is  so :  but  God  has  done  it,  and  I  will 
strive  to  trust  and  believe  that  it  is  right  " 

'*  That  is  it,  dear  Mary,  and  God  help 
us  to  see  his  hand  in  this  dispensation,  so 
strange  and  hard  to  us." 

Baby*s  nap  was  over.  His  eyes  open- 
ed like  a  flash,  and  smiling  and  dimpling, 
he  started  up  as  thcmgh  he  had  a  world  of 
work  before  him. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  ihther  and 
mother ;  so  much  life  and  infant  joy  before 
them,  and  their  own  darline  locked  up  in 
the  darksome  earth.  Both  burst  into  fresh 
tears  and  turned  away  unable  to  bear  the 
sight. 

That  night  Mary  dreame'S  a  beautiful 
dream.  She  saw  her  child,  not  cold  and 
silent  beneath  the  coffin  lid,  but  in  a  cloud 
of  light,  an  angel  floated  above  her.  She 
waa  awed  and  dazzled,  and  hid  her  eyes. 
The  presence  drew  nearer,  —  she  felt  a 
strange  thrill  of  pleasure,  and  looking  up 
again,  beheld  her  child.  It  was  the  same, 
yet  not  the  same.  The  beauty  which  had 
delighted  her  eyes  was  spiritualized  and 
glonfied,  and  the  seren^,  shining  face  wore 
an  expression  of  holy  joy  for  which  human 
tongue  has  no  language. 

'•  My  child,  0,  my  child  I  "  the  mother 
cried,  and  in  rapture  reached  out  her  arms 
to  clasp  her  darling.  But  the  spirit  elud- 
ed her  embrace,  and  smiling  and  bee  on- 
ing,  vanished.  As  though  drawn  by  some 
invisible  influence,  Mrs.  Howard  seemed, 
in  her  dream,  to  rise  and  go  to  the  nurse- 
ry. The  dark  eyed  baby  boy  lay  asleep 
in  the  cradle  as  she  had  seen  him  a  few 
hours  before.     Above  him  floated  her  an- 


gel child.  The  baby  smiled  brightly  in 
his  sleep,  and  the  angel,  with  a  look  of 
love,  bent  low,  and  left  a  kiss  upon  his 
brow. 

The  bright  vision  slowly  faded,  and  she 
found  herself  upon  her  pillow.  'Twas 
only  a  dream,  but  its  memory  lingered, 
warm  and  cheering  in  her  heart  She 
thought  it  had  a  meaning  —  she  believed 
her  child  had  viated  her  as  she  slept,  and 
she  was  comforted. 

Mrs.  Simmons  could  not  readily  find 
any  one  to  take  charge  of  the  baby,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  said,  *' Let  him  remain  here, 
then,  until  his  nurse  has  recovered.'*  So 
baby  stayed,  and  occupied  the  beautiful 
nursery  chamber. 

It  was  painful  to  Mi-s.  Howard  to  have 
t6e  nursery  and  its  appui-tenances  thus 
used — it  seemed  almost  like  sacrilege  to 
her ;  but  she  remembered  her  dream,  and 
.felt  that  her  angel  child  approved,  and  she 
often  said  to  herself,  '*  It  is  thus  I  can 
atone  for  my  sin  against  this  little  inno- 
cent" 

She  soon  learned  to  love  the  child  ;  her 
mother  heart  could  not  resist  its  infant 
wiles,  and  she  found  consolation  in  having 
it  near  her.  And  when,  after  five  or  six 
weeks,  Mrs.  Simmons  announced  her  in- 
tention of  taking  him  back  to  his  old  nurse, 
and  expressed  gratitude  for  all  the  kind- 
ness showh  him,  she  was  startled  and 
pained  at  the  thought  of  letting  him  go. 

The  little  one  sat  in  her  lap  at  the  time, 
and  she  drew  her  arms  closely  about  him, 
saymg,  "  I  cannot  give  him  up ;  he  is  my 
c  mfort  I  am  sure  if  my  angel  child 
could  speak  she  would  bid  me  love  him 
and  take  care  of  him." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  a  new,  glad 
thought  was  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Simmons. 

**  I  talked  with  my  husband  this  morn- 
ing and  he  has  given  his  hearty  consent  to 
my  wishes.  The  dear  baby  has  no  home 
and  no  name,  we  will  give  him  both. 
This  shall  be  his  home,  and  his  name  shall 
be  Edwin  Howard  !  " 

Mrs.  Simmons  was  silent  with  delighted 
astonishment,  but  her  beaming  face  spoke 
volumes. 

"  Do  you  consent  ?  of  course  we  can- 
not do  this  unless  you  are  willing." 
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**  Do  I  consent  ?  with  my  whole  heart  I 
Gkxl  bless  yon  for  the  noble  deed  I  " 

**  I  wonder  at  myself,"  said  Mrs.  How- 
ard, and  her  tears  fell  thick  upon  baby's 
curly  hair.  **  I  wonder  at  myself,  that  ray 
poor  heart  should  find  room  in  it  for  an- 
other child  ;  I  thought  my  own  engrossed 
the  whole." 

*'  It  did  once,  my  dear  madam,  but  sor- 
row has  enlarged  your  heart." 

••  I  believe  it  has ;  my  treasure  is  in 
heaven,  and  so  looking  up  for  that  I  have 
found  a  heavenly  Father,  and  since  T  have 
loved  him  and  tried  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
will,  all  the  world  has  seemed  nearer  to 
me»  as  though  all  men  and  women  were 
my  brothers  and  sisters." 

•*  And  so  you  will  adopt  my  baby  and 
give  him  your  husband's  honorable 
name  V  " 

-  **  I  will ;  indeed,  I  can  bardly  help  it, 
for  ever  since  he  has  been  here,  something 
has  been  saying  in  my  heart,  (and  I  think 
it  is  my  darling  whispering  to  her  mother,) 
'  give  the  little  one  a  home  and  a  name.'  " 

A  manly  voice  took  up  the  thread  of 
converse.  '*  And  somethmg,  I  know  not 
what,  has  often  put  the  same  thought  in 
my  head ;  and  as  this  prompting  is  to 
good,  let  us  obey."  It  was  Mr.  Howard, 
who  had  entered  the  room  unpefceived, 
until  he  stood  by  them.  • 

Mrs.  Howard  looked  up,  smiling  through 
her  tears.  "Edwin,  then  bless  our  little 
boy  and  give  him  his  name." 

He  put  his  hand  on  baby's  head,  and  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  said,  '*  God  bless  thee, 
Edwin  Howard  I " 

The  emotion  of  Mrs.  Simmons  could  be 
restrained  no  longer.  She  snatched  the 
child  to  her  bosom,  and  weeping  over  it 
glad  tears,  cried,  **  Thank  Uod,  for  my 
dear  little  one  is  a  nameless  babe  no 
longer." 

The  moment  a  man  says,  **  I  will  not 
believe  so  and  so,  for  I  must  go  vrith  the 
majority,"  then  he  would  be  not  a  Pres- 
byterian or  a  Roman'  Catholic,  but  a 
Buddhist ;  for  I  believe  they  have  a  ma- 
jority among  the  religious  believers  in  the 
w^rld  ;  and  in  the  track  of  the  majority  he 
will  go  to  any  extreme,  and  believe  in  any 
error. 


THE  FATHER'S  CHARGE. 

BT  DELIA  V.  1IAB8H. 

Go  forth,  my  son ,  in  freedom's  name» 

And  battle  for  tbe  right: 
Without  a  hope  of  earthly  fiune. 

Go  gird  thee  for  the  fight. 

And  bear  a  pitying  heart,  my  son. 

When  eirery  throb  shall  be 
Rpjoicing  o*er  a  con(^ue8t  won. 

And  flushed  with  victory. 

And  breathe  low  words  of  kindness. 

Above  the  &llen  foe. 
He  may  haye  erred  in  blindness. 

For  aught  that  tiiou  canst  know. 

But,  if  close  pressed  and  bleeding, 

Oh,  turn  not  thou  in  flight. 
It  is  thy  country's  needin«r. 

Be  strong  to  turn  the  fight 

And  fold  thy  colors  round  thy  breast, 

When  borne  upon  the  plain, 
'Tie  thus  a  wamor  should  rest. 

When  numbered  with  the  slain. 

•With  banners  proud^jr  waving. 
And  gleaming  swords  in  rest. 

Thy  followers  are  waiting 
To  move  at  thy  behest. 

Go  then,  and  God  be  with  thee, 
.  And  shield  thee  in  the  strife, 
And  may  the  blessings  of  the  free. 
Attend  thy  future  life. 

THE  MOUNTAINEERS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

BT  MBS.  0.  M.  SAWTEB. 

Continued  from  last  number. 

In  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  almost  in- 
accessible to  the  sunshine,  and  in  one  of  the 
wildest  solitudes  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains stands  a  curious,  dilapidated  old  mill 
It  is  built  half  of  logs  and  half  of  stone, 
and  was  once  probably  of  some  strength, 
but  now  crumbling  and  apparently  unused. 
It  occupies  a  table  of  strong  granite  pro- 
jecting from  the  face  of  the  peipendicular 
cliff,  and  is  closely  wedged  at  one  end 
into  the  mountain  itself.  Over  its  half 
fallen  roof  waves  and  rustles  the  massive 
foliage  of  huge  and  ancient  trees,  whose 
gnarled  and  twisted  roots,  creeping  like 
perpents  over  the  outcropping  cedars, 
strike  deep  into  the  intervening  soil,  defy- 
ing the  might  of  storm  and  time,  and  send- 
ing up  a  never-failing  fountain  of  suste- 
nance to  their  giant  tops. 

Be  who  had  seen  this  old  ruin  for  the 
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first  time,  would  have  marvelled  mach 
who  had  built  it  or  why  it  had  been  plac- 
ed where  it  could  neither  be  reached  nor 
needed.  That  it  was  a  mill  was  plain, 
for  there  hung  the  ponderous,  now  motion- 
less wheel,  half  its  paddles  rotted  away, 
and  the  remainder  fringed  with  long, 
green,  slimy  moss,  the  rank  product  of  de- 
caying weod  and  the  ever-nsing  spray  of 
the  noisy  stream  which,  issuing  from  some 
unseen  gorge  behind  it,  plunged  down  the 
steep  ravine,  a  foamy  sheet  that  was  brok- 
en into  a  thousand  snowy  fragments  ere  it 
reached  the  bottom. 

He  who  has  never  beheld  the  wonders 
of  our  grand  primeval  forests,  can  hardly 
form  a  conception  of  the  tangled,  confused 
and  shapeless  character  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  which  upbears  them.  Trees  fall- 
en in  all  directions  and  in  every  stage  of 
decay,  and  covered  with  moss  and  accu- 
mulated soil,  and  the  rank  growth  of 
weeds  and  shrubs,  and  young  trees  which 
feed  their  parasitic  life  on  the  mouldering 
and  prostrate  giants  —  it  is  a  strange  and 
most  suggestive  spectacle.  Along  the 
edges  of  the  ravine  I  am  trying  to  give 
you  some  idea  of,  the  moulding  debgp  of 
ages  thus  lay  massed.  Three  or  four 
fallen  trees  lay  directly  across  the  ravine, 
their  tops  securely  resting  upon  one  end 
of  the  ledge  on  which  stood  the  mill,  and 
at  a  few  rods  distance,  while  their  roots 
still  maintained  a  Btronjg  position  in  the 
soil  on  the  other  side.   They  were  close  to- 

f  other,  and  a  casual  observer  might  have 
eemed  this  accidental,  but  a  closer  in- 
spection would  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
man's  ingenuity,  availmg  itself  of  the  ac- 
cident of  nature,  had  added  securi^  and 
strength  to  the  narrow  and  dizzy  bridge 
thus  formed  by  many  a  wedge  and  inter- 
woven branch  and  cross  piece  of  timber, 
but  all  so  ingeniously  mer^d  as  to  seem 
but  results  of  a  fortuitous  coance. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  The  morning 
star  still  shone  brightly  down  the  wild  ra- 
vine, but  a  dim  gray  streak  in  the  East 
indicated  the  approach  of  dawn.  The  oc- 
casional fall  of  a  dead  branch,  the  steady 
and  monotonous  roar  of  falling  water 
which  came  up  from  below,  and  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  niffht-wind  through  the  pines, 
were  all  that  broke  the  solemn  stilhess  of 


the  hour.  Mountains  rising  above  moun- 
tains, crowned  with  eternal  forests  of  pines 
and  oaks  and  stately  cedars,  stretched 
dimly  away  into  illimitable  distances,  but 
no  tsign  of  life  appeared,  to  indicate  that 
the  scene  was  not  as  wild  and  untrodden 
as  when  the  earth  was  made. 

By-and-by  a  new  sound  became  faintly 
audible.  The  distant  tapping  of  hoofb 
upon  naked  rocks  came  up  with  the  sound 
of  water  frx)m  below,  and  soon  along  a 
pathway  on  the  side  of  the  ravine,  so  nar- 
row as  scarcely  to  seem  sufficient  for. a 
goat,  the  dark  forms  of  two  men  loomed 
up  in  the  uncertain  twilight.  Emerging 
from  the  ravine  they  stepped  upon  the 
comparatively  level  and  safe  foreground, 
holding  by  the  bridle  a  little  mule,  which 
they  carefrilly  led  over  the  narrow  bridge 

rnning  the  gulf,  and  at  once  came  upon 
platform  on  which  stood  the  ruined 
miU. 

%.  clear  whistle  shrilly  rose  above  the 
noise  of  the  stream,  and  after  a  short 
pause,  a  second.  A  little  shutter  sudden- 
ly opened  in  the  side  of  the  mill  and  a 
head  was  thrust  out. 

**  Is  that  you,  Sol?"  inquired  a  plea»- 
ant-toned,  youthful  female  voice. 

**Yes;  inbolt  the  door,'*  answered  a 
dry,  harsh,  disagreeable  voice,  stamping 
the  .speaker  a  rude  and  rough  man.  *'  £ 
Aggie  asleep  ?  " 

*'  0,  yes :  she  is  asleep  at  last,  but  she 
has  been  climbing  about  the  clifl^  almost 
all  night  I  thought  she  never  would 
come  in.  She  is  always  jis  so  oneasy  these 
bright,  moonlight  nights." 

"  Poor  thing  I  well,  we  have  got  some- 
thing to  comfort  her;"  and  the  rude, 
harsh  voice  took  a  kindly  tone,  indicative 
of  some  feeling. 

••  Did  you  succeed  ?  "  inquired  the 
young  woman,  in  a  tone  in  which  anx- 
iety and  pain  were  plainly  visible. 

**  Yes,  we've  got  our  booty ;"  answered 
the  man  harshly.  *'  Lun  has  him  on  the 
mule." 

"  Thank  heaven  that  you  have  return- 
ed safe— I  have  felt  so  dreadfril  oneasy 
about  you  —  "  and  the  head  vanished 
from  the  window. 

The  next  moment  the  sliding  of  a  bolt 
was  heard,  a  little  door  opened  in  the 
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wall,  and  the  two  men  and  the  mole  dis- 
appeared behind  it 

For  some  time  the  sound  of  voices  and 
footsteps,  and  opening  and  shutting  doors, 
might  have  been  heard;  but  gradually 
they  ceased,  and  the  old,  death-like  still- 
ness prevailed.  Mystery  and  night  once 
more  covered  all  things. 

Morning  at  last  came.  The  heavy 
shutters  of  the  mill  were  opened.  A  wo- 
man appeared  at  one  of  the  windows, 
£resfa,  and  pretty,  and  entirely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  wild  scene  around  her ;  for 
as  the  light  increased  nothing  could  seem 
more  desolate,  lonely  and  inhospitable. 
The  granite  foundation  of  the  mill  loosen- 
ed from  their  places,  slid  away  in  shape- 
less disorder ;  between  the  logs  of  the  su- 
perstructure, gaped  unequal  chasms ;  and 
completely  shaded  from  the  sun,  mould 
and  moss  covered  the  whole  unwholesome 
place.  Only  one  comer  of  the  building 
could  by  any  possible  means  have  be^n 
made  habitable,  and  the  whole  had  evi- 
dently been  long  deserted,  and  was  occu- 
pied now  only  as  a  necessity. 

The  principal  door  suddenly  opened. 
Two  boys  of  about  four  years  stepped  out 
upon  the  rocky  platform;  one  of  them 
fresh  and  vigorous  in  his  appearance,  the 
other  pale  and  worn  with  weeping  and  ter- 
ror. ?rhe  first  ran  lightly  along  the  ter^ 
race,  disappearing  behind  the  ti-ees  at  the 
right  of  the  mill,  but  immediately  emerg- 
ing on  to  a  projecting  table-rock  somewhat 
like  the  one  on  which,  the  mill  stood,  but 
a  score  or  more  feet  higher  up. 

**  Come  Louis,"  he  called  down  to  the 
other  lad  who  stood  trembling  and  afraid 
to  move. 

"  I  shall  fall  down  this  dreadful  place," 
he  replied,  shrinking  back  from  the  verge 
of  the  precipice.     '*  I  am  afraid." 

"  Get  up  with  you,"  morosely  exclaim- 
ed the  man  who,  with  the  young  woman 
who  had  appeared  at  the  window,  had  fol- 
lowed the  two  boys  out,  and  he  gave  him 
a  rude  thrust. 

**  Let  me  I  "  said  the  young  woman, 
taking  him  gently  by  the  hand.  "  Here, 
Louis,  this  is  the  way  up  —  you  will  be 
perfectly  safe.  Go  up  with  Charley,"  and 
she  put  him  gently  in  the  path  leading  up 
to  the  spot  where  the  stronger  lad  stood. 


"  The  poor  child  is  worn  out  and  feels 
strange,"  said  she,  compassionately. 

**  He  will  soon  get  over  that,  I  will 
swear  to  you,"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
malicious  leer,  his  spiteful  eyes  gleaming 
almost  ferociously.  **  He  will  soon  forget 
his  grand  home,  or  I'll — "  and  he  made  a 
threatening  gesture  as  if  he  would  strike 
him. 

'*  No  I  you  shall  not  abuse  him,  Sol 
Hurd." 

"  Abuse  him  ?  "  he  sneered — '*  he  will 
fare  just  like  the  other  one.  Neither  of 
them  shall  be  babied  and  petted.  They 
shall  learn  to  be  fearless  and  bold,  that 
they 'may  be  more  and  more  alike." 

'*  They  certainly  do  look  alike,"  mus- 
ingly answered  the  young  woman,  after  a 
pause,  "  only  little  Louis  is  pale,  and  has 
a  scar  under  one  eye." 

**  He  will  soon  get  over  the  paleness, 
and  as  for  the  scar,  it  will  be  easy  to  make 
one  for  Charley,  or  rather  for  Louis,  for 
I  am  going  to  change  their  names  at  once, 
that  they  may  get  us^d  to  them.  I  shall 
call  Louis  Charley,  and  Charley  Louts, 
and  I  shall  make  a  scar  under  his  eye 
like  the  other' boy's." 

Ttt  woman  looked  in  his  face  with  a 
frightened,  anxious  expression.  "  Make 
a  scar  ! "  said  she,  **  what  do  you  mean  by 
that,  Sol  ?  you  surely  will  not  — " 

'*  Hold  your  tongue,  Kate !  Do  you 
think  the  boy  will  die  of  a  pin's  prick  t  I 
tell  you  I  must  make  a  scar  like  the  oth- 
er's."^' 

"  Poor  boy  I  "  expostulated  she,  with  a 
trembling  voice.  **Just  think  if  his 
mother  should  see  him  bleeding,  what 
would—" 

"His  mother!"  ah,  his  mother!" 
growled  he,  grinding  his  teeth.  "  Hasn't 
she  bled  in  a  thoui<and  times  worse  way?" 
He  paused  awhile,  a  fierce  expression 
crossing  his  face,  but  at  length  continued 
in  a  quieter  tpne — **  I  will  spare  her,  bat 
without  the  scar  my  plans  would  be  good 
for  nothing.  So  say  no  more,  Kate ! 
You  know  me,  and  need  not  waste  words. 
But  I  promise  you  Aggie  shall  not  know 
it.  Besides,  poor  luny !  "  she  is  worse 
than  blind  or  dead ;  but  by  the  livine 
Maker,  she  shall  be  revenged,  and  so  wiU 
L" 
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Kate  sighed.  Sol  cast  a  scornfdl  and 
aiigrj  glance  at  her,  bat  she  took  no  no- 
tice. A  strange  wailing  sound  came  down 
from  above,  rousing  the  two  speakers  from 
a  momentary  abstraction. 

•*  There  she  is,  poor  thing !  "  exclaim- 
ed Sol,  with  a  soft  and  tender  tone,  alto- 
f  ether  unlike  the  harsh  manner  in  which 
e  had  carried  on  the  conversation ;  and 
Btenping  out  near  the  edge  of  the  nlaiform, 
he  looked  up  over  the  mill.  On  tne  rockj 
terrace  above  him,  projecting  far  out  over 
the  noisy  stream,  where  the  children  had 
stood  a  few  minutes  before,  sat  a  girl  (^pa- 
rently  not  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
resting  her  head  upon  her  hand,  her 
drooping  figure  enveloped  in  a  long,  white 
robe,  and  with  a  magnificent  head  of  jet 
black  hair,  whose  wavy  lengths  fell  down 
her  shoulders  and  covered  her  like  a  veQ. 
Her  fece  which  was  pale  and  very  sorrow- 
ful, was  beautiful  add  fiur,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  her  large  dark  eyes,  which,  soft 
as  a  gazelle's,  were  ga^ng  straight  before 
her  into  the  distance,  she  might  have  pass- 
ed for  a  breathless  statue. 

"  1  am  so  afraid  she  will  fall,"  said 
Kate,  anxiously. 

**  No  danger  of  that,  now.  She  has  got 
used  to  climbing  these  break-neck  rocks. 
No,  that  danger  is  past  Look  at  her! 
poor  thing !"  But  the  soft  exnression  left 
his  fece,  and  **  by  the  Holy  I  "  he  contin- 
ued, raising  his  clenched  fist,  and  with  the 
look  of  a  demon  — "  if  I  don't  get  revenge 
on  that  cursed  — .  But  it  is  begun  — " 
and  he  laughed  a  laugh  that  made  the 
blood  curdle  in  the  young  wife's  veins. 

Meanwhile  the  little  Louis,  at  first  so 
terrified,  had  made  his  way  up  the  path 
and  through  the  wood  with  his  companion, 
and  his  fear  and  sorrow  forgotten,  they 
were  now  playing  with  a  large,  old  goat 
and  her  little  kid  under  the  trees. 

The  two  soon  became  inseparable.  The 
mmilarity  between  them  increased  every 
day,  until  they  seemed  like  twin  brothers, 
only  that  Charley  who  was  now  called 
Xiouis,  was  a  few  months  older  and  much 
stronger.  But  Charley,  now  accustomed 
to  bis  new  name,  every  day  improved. 
His  cheeks  grew  dark  and  blooming,  and 
he  could  clamber  up  the  steepest  paths 
like    Louis  or  the  goats  who  were  their 


constant  companions.  Kate  watched  them 
faithfully  as  a  mother,  never  suflfering 
them  to  go  ferther  from  the  mill  than  her 
eyes  and  her  voice  could  follow  them, 
'jniey  were  fend  of  each  other,  but  like 
most  boys,  had  occasional  quarrels  which, 
however,  always  ended  amicably.  Kate 
and  the  unfortunate  Aggie  who,  in  her 
gradually  increasing  lucid  intervals,  seem- 
ed puzzled  that  one  boy  had  become  two, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  Luu,  a  negro, 
now  almoflt  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the 
mill.  Sol  often  remained  away  for  days 
and  nights,  sometimes  returning  with  two 
companions  for  a  few  hours,  but  rarely 
remaining  longer. 

Louis'  mother,  poor  Aggie,  meanwhile, 
at  times,  seemed  fond  of  both  boys,  when 
she  would  smooth  their  soft  light  ringlets, 
so  perfectly  alike,  with  her  white  hands, 
and  coo  over  them  like  a  dove  ;  but  gene- 
rally she  topk  little  notice  of  them,  sitting 
sometimes  all  day  as  we  first  saw  her, 
upon  the  rock  above  the  mill,  and  gazing 
across  the  ravine  into  the  blue  distance. 

In  this  manner  several  months  went  by. 
Louis,  now  knowing  himself  only  by  his 
new  name.  Charley  had  grown  bold  and 
strong,  the  early  delicacy  of  his  appear- 
ance having  entirely  disappeared,  while 
Charley,  who  answered  to  no  name  but 
Louis,  became  every  day  more  like  his 
little  companion. 

*•  Come  Louis,"  said  Sol,  one  rooming, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  *'  you  shall,  go 
and  take  a  walk  with  me." 

•'Where  are  you  going?"  Kate  anx- 
iously inquired.     *'  I  hope  not  far —  " 

•*It  is  none  of  your  business,"  he  an- 
grily answered.     "  Come  along,  Louis." 

**  Let  me  go  too,"  cried  Charley,  run- 
ning after  them. 

**  Stay  where  you  are,"  said  Sol,  giv- 
ing  him  a  thrust,  '*  and  speak  when  yon 
are  spoken  to." 

The  poor  boy  who  had  never  lost  his 
fear  of  Sol,  shrank  away  from  him,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  rock,  gazed  after  his 
little  companion  with  a  sorrowful  fece. 
They  followed  the  wood  path  up  the  moun- 
tain, appeared  for  a  minute  on  the  hish 
table-rock,  and  then  disappeared  in  the 
woods. 

**  Come  in  dear,  and  stay  with  me," 
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said  the  kiod  Kate,  "  we  will  have  some- 
thing good  to-day.  I  will  make  some 
cakes,  so  that  Loais  can  have  one  when  lie 
gets  back." 

•*  Is  be  coming  back  to-day  ?  ' ' 

"  0,  yes ;  I  hope  so/'  and  the  woman's 
fece  fell     "  I  think  so." 

Many  a  time  during  the  day  both 
Charley  and  Rate  looked  anxiously  up 
the  wood-path  to  see  if  the  absent  ones 
were  coming,  each  time  re-entering  the 
house  with  a  more  anxious  &ce.  At 
length  just  at  evening  they  appeared.  A 
handkerchief  stained  with  blood  was  bound 
about  the  head  of  Louis,  and  he  seemed 
tired  and  feeble,  and  altogether  unlike  his 
usual  self. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  '^  said 
Elate,  putting  her  arms  about  the  child. 
''  Louis,  dear,  tell  me  what  is  it  ?  " 

"A  snake  bit  my  face  while  I  was 
asleep,"  answered  the  child,  his  lip  quiy- 
ering  and  his  pale  cheek  flushing. 

'*  Gracious  heayen  I  a  snake  ?  let  me 
see  the  place?" 

••Stop!"  said  Sol;  ••  let  the  cloth 
be."  And  looking  her  steadily  and  sig- 
nificantly in  the  face,  ''you  mustn't  he 
alarmed.  The  snake  wasn't  poison. 
The  bite  will  only  leave  a  little  scar  be- 
hind, and  that  is  all.  Hush  I  you  nnder- 
Ftand  me  I  The  deed  is  done  of  which 
you  have  been  so  much  afraid," 

Kate  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  looking 
at  the  child  with  a  gentle  and  loving  look, 
stroked  his  hair,  and  kissed  his  uncovered 
cheek. 

•'  Poor  Louis  I  come ;  Charley  and  I 
have  got  some  cakes  for  you.  Come  in 
and  eat  them,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can't 
find  some  fizs.  Tou  and  Charley  shall 
eat  them  wiu  your  supper  and  then  go  to 
bed.     You  are  very  tired." 

The  poor  boy  had  but  little  appetite, 
but  looked  wan  and  frightened.  But  be  was 
very  happy  to  be  at  home  again  with 
Charley  and  Kate,  and  after  eating  a  cake 
and  a  few  figs,  the  two  boys  went  to  bed. 

As  Sol  had  asserted,  the  wounded 
cheek  soon  healed,  and  in  two  weeks  the 
handkerchief  was  removed,  and  only  a 
deep  purple  spot  remained,  which  gradu- 
ally faded,  leaving  a  scar  in  precisely  the 
same  place,  and  wonderfully  resembling 


that  of  Charley.  The  boy  seemed  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  circumstance  of  die 
wound,  and  whether  he  ever  really  knew 
how  it  was  inflicted,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell«  and  so  the  matter  &ded  out  from  the 
mind  of  all. 

Winter  approached,  and  after  firemient 
consultations  with  his  wife,  Sol  Hura  de- 
cided to  try  and  make  the  old  mill  com- 
fortable as  might  be,  and  spend  it  there. 

••  It  will  be  better  that  they  should  re- 
main together  six  months  longer,"  said  he. 
••  They'll  grow  more  alike  in  eveiy  way 
in  that  time.  Next  spring  we  must  go  on 
with  our  work." 

*•  Will  Rhoda  undertake  it,  do  you 
think  ?  and  she  is  a  good  woman  ?  " 

The  man  fix>wned.  ••  Yes ;  my  sister 
is  a  good  woman,  she  will  take  good  oare 
of  him." 

••  But  will  she  do  as  you  have  plan- 
ned?" 

•'  She  will  do  that  and  more  still,**  he 
replied  with  a  malicious  smile.  "  Bhoda 
has  not  forgotten  Aggie's  wrongs,  nor  her 
own,  if  you  have." 

The  tears  came  into  Kate's  eyes.  "For- 
get it  all.  It  will  be  a  thousand  times 
better.  We  are  not  safe  here,  and  let  us 
take  the  children  and  all  go  North,  and 
who  will  ever  euess  that  we  are  not  white 
folks  ?  ,  See  the  two  children !  One  is 
just  as  white  and  fair-haired  as  the  other." 

•'  I  won't  go  North.   I  will  stay  here." 

'•  But  we  could  do  well  and  live  like  oth- 
er people  there,  and  make  money.  We 
have  DOth  of  us  some  education.  You 
have  a  good  trade,  and  are  a  good  ped- 
ler." 

"Bevenge  first  and  the  North  and 
money  afterwards." 

•'  0,  Sol !  take  care  what  you  do !  (3od 
will  see  it  all,  and  something  dreadful  will 
happen  if  you — " 

*'  It's  no  use,  I  tell  you,  for  you  to 
talk,  so  you  may  just  as  well  stop  now  as 
before  I  get  in  a  rage  with  you.'* 

Kate  said  no  more. 

The  winter  went  by  without  suflTering 
among  the  little  family  in  the  mill.  Snow 
lay  heavy  and  deep  among  the  mountains, 
for  three  or  four  months,  but  Sol  was  a 
good  hunter  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
venison  in  the  larder.     The  little  mule 
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had  perfonned  many  journeys  up  and 
down  the  mountain,  oanying  venison  to 
market  and  bringing  back  com  and  other 
necessaries  before  winter  set  in,  sufficient 
to  last  until  the  early  spring  should  open 
a  path  down  into  the  inhabited  yalleys. 
There  was  of  course  no  lack  of  fuel,  and 
the  huge  stone  fireplace  and  chimney 
tightly  plastered  with  mud,  sent  up  all 
day  a  warm  and  cheerful  blaxe,  that  would 
deuffht  the  eyes  of  many  a  denizen  of 
wealthy  homes. 

As  in  the  summer,  Sol  was  often  ab- 
sent,  but  Lun»  the  negro,  a  runaway  slave, 
wa^  always  at  home*  and  cut  and  brought 
in  wood  nrom  the  forest,  and  water  from 
the  stream.  The  poor  crazed*  Aggie  grew 
calmer  and  contented  to  remain  in  doors, 
though  in  pleasant  days  she  stUl  loved  to 
sit  on  the  rock  and  ease  out  into  the  blue 
distance.  The  children  had  glorious  frol- 
ics in  the  snow,  and  kept  rosy  and  strong. 
Kate,  was  generally  cheerful,  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  a  happy  winter  for  all.  Kate 
alone  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the 
coming  spring — ^for  then  who  could  tell 
what  might  happen.  And  so  the  months 
rolled  on. 

To  be  oontinaed. 

THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 

In  autamn's  gorgeous  ooloring  the  forests  were 
arrayed. 

And  the  winds  of  ohill  October  'mid  their  sway- 
ing branohespUyed; 

While  the  last  fiunt  rays  of  sonset  their  length- 
ened shadows  threw. 

In  forms  gigantic,  o'er  the  mead,  and  shades 
of  sombre  hoe. 

*Twas  in  the  verge  of  those  dim  idsles  one 
graye  was  seen  alone. 

Unmarked,  save  by  th*  nprearing  of  a  gray, 
nnshapen  stone; 

The  wren's  nest  in  the  briar,  the  weeds  untrod- 
den near, 

Told  that  no  mourner  o*er  it  bent  to  shed  affec- 
tion's tear. 

But  now  a  lonely  wanderer,  with  fidtering  step 
and  slow, 

I  saw  approach  the  moesy  bed  and  o'er  it  low- 
ly bow. 

Her  brow  was  pale  and  care-worn,  and  I  saw 
the  tear->dimmed  eye. 

While  her  bosom  heafed  with  sorrow,  and  the 
wildly  swelling  sigh. 

I  heard  the  low,  soft  gushing,  of  her  Toice  in 

saddened  wail. 
As  she  breathed  her  soul's  deep  anguish  to  the 

cold,  unheeding  gale; 


1  would  have  turned  me  homeward,  nor  dis- 
turbed her  lone  retreat. 

Nor  listened  to  her  moaning,  but  a  something 
stayed  my  feet. 

The  lephyr  caught  her  accents  as  it  swifUy 

passed  along. 
And  bore  them  to  my  rayished  ear  in  melody 

and  song — 
"My  mother!  many  years  haye  passed  since 

thy  pure  spirit  fled. 
And  we  bore  the  empty  casket  to  the  mansions 

of  the  dead. 

Then  we  felt  the  fiiirest  jewel  fh>m  our  house- 
hold hearth  was  gone. 

The  light  that  shone  the  brightest  aye,  we 
sadly  felt  alone! 

We  knew  a  mother's  teachings  and  her  chidings 
all  were  o'er. 

Then  we  turned  unto  our  fkther,  and  we  1  oyed 
him  all  the  more; 

We  strove  to  soothe  his  anguish,  we  checked 

the  rising  tear. 
But  we  wept  when  darkness  ydled  us  Ibr  thee, 

our  mother  dear.— 
Tears  passed  away»  we  parted,  in  foreign  lands 

to  roam. 
And  the  cot  where  once  we  sported  became  a 

stranger's  home; 

I've  returned  to  see  new  ikces  as  I  pass  the 

humble  door. 
And  I  sigh  that  I  may  enter  there,  my  early 

home  no  more. 
I  have  roamed  through  ancient  Egypt,  where 

the  pyramids  are  seen, 
Through  Sahara's  burning  desert  my  pathway 

too,  hath  been ; 

Through  Persian  vales  and  Turkish  wilds  I've 

sped  my  onward  way. 
And  the  sweet  Circassian  maidens  have  trilled 

for  me  their  lay: 
I've  scaled  the  distant  pyrenees  whose  summits 

proudly  rise. 
And  I've  crossed  the  yine^lad  Talleys  'neath 

Italia's  sunny  skies; 

In  light  Venitian  gondolas,  by  Luna's  mellow 
beams, 

I've  glided  o'er  the  waters  and  gased  on  beau- 
teous scenes; 

Rome's  sculptors  and  proud  artists  haye  op'ed 
their  d*K>rs  to  me. 

And  I've  cau|;ht  the  sweetest  accents  of  Athe- 
nian mmstrelsy. 

I've  roamed  through  Switier's  mountain-glens 

where  Alpine  music  swells, 
I've  traversed  Obe's  flowing  stream,  through 

Siber's  froien  dells; 
France,  England  and  old  Scotia's  shores  my 

wancfering  feet  have  prest. 
And  St.  Helena's  rocky  isle  has  lured  me  to  its 

breast. 

I've  climbed  Parnassus  slip*ry  steep  with  firm, 

untiring  leal; 
I've  poured  o'er  ancient  pages  with  a  hope  of 

coming  weal;         ^^  . 
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I  have  gained  the  shining  bauble,  I  have  Wim 

myself  a  name 
That  stands  in  burning  oharaoters  upon  the 

soroll  of  fame. 

A  wreath  of  bay  and  amaranths  hath  bound 

this  throboing  brow. 
And  Tve  seen  both  lords  and  nobles  to  my 

honors  lowly  bow; 
The  praises  of  the  wandering  world  at  first  I 

loved  to  hear, 
But  now  they  fall  like  ioy  drops  upon  my  sated 

ear. 

This  yearning;  soul  hath  ceased  to  love  the  hol- 
low Toioe  of  fSftTzie, 

But  oh,  for  the  Bweet  accents  of  my  ohUd- 
hood*8  gladsome  days. 

When  thy  fond,  caressing  arms  were  entwined 
around  my  form, 

Ere  I  had  felt  the  blighting  of  ambition's  chill- 
ing storm! 

Affection's  gentle  breathinfr,  in  strains  as  soft 
as  thme. 

Have  never  poured  upon  this  ear  the  love  that 
then  was  mine; 

Befrinded,  yet  with  none  to  love,  Pve  wander- 
ed far  and  wide. 

No  sympathizing  voice  I've  known  since  thou, 
my  mother,  died. 

I  bring  my  fiided  garlands  now,  far  o'er  the 

ocean  wave. 
And  with  heart  all  torn  and  bleedinfi:,  I  fling 

them  on  thy  grave 
hom 

wanderings  far  away, 
I  have  wept  for  thee,  my  mother,  when  among 

the  light  and  gay; 


I  have  wept  for  home  and  childhood  in  my 
nd*]  * 


Yes,  to  kneel  upon  thy  lowly  bed  ftom  eve  till 
morn  advance, 

Were  sweeter,  purer  pleasure  than  the  mirth- 
ful song  and  dance; 

I've  cherished  in  my  bosom,  Tea,  one  hope  I've 
cherished  long. 

And  have  sighed  and  wept  and  prayed  when 
among  the  careless  throng; 

And  now  my  prayer  is  answered,  for  ere  lifis's 
race  is  o'er, 

I  have  shed  affection's  tear-drop  on  my  moth- 
er's grave  once  more." 

Thus  ceased  her  sad  complaining,  and  then  up* 
rose  in  prayer, 

A  voice  so  low,  so  tremulous,  it  scarce  disturb- 
ed the  air; 

I  fait  it  were  a  sacrilege  to  listen  to  her  now. 
And  turned  my  footsteps  homeward  with  a 

shadow  on  my  brow.  ^  * 

I  heard  the  church  bell  tolling  at  early  dawn 

next  morn. 
Then  I  thought  of  the  poor  wanderer  so  lonely 

and  forlorn; 

Soon  I  heard  the  rumor  flying  that  a  stranger 

had  been  found. 
With  the  death  damps  on  her  forehead »  on  that 

lone,  ujletteied  mound; 


When  I  saw  the  pall  removed,  it  revealed  the 

same  fiur  face. 
Though  of  last  night's  l(»arful  suflforing  there 

was  left  no  dismal  traoe; 

For  a  gentle  hand  had  opened  the  "  flower 
wreathed  gate  of  Heaven," 

And  a  mother's  smile  onoe<more  to  the  wan- 
derer had  been  given ; 

Beside  the  loved  she  rested  now,  *neath  t^ose 
wild  arches  dim, 

Where  the  moaning  night  wind  e'er  her  a  re- 
quium  doth  nng. 


THITHER-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.     XXVI. 

Cloaca  Maxima— The  Scala  Santa  atthechuroh 
of  St.  Jonn  Lateran — Profitable  indulgences 
—  l^lief  in  the  genuineness  of  a  sacred  relic 
—New  Bassilica  of  St«  Paul's— A  day  among 
modern  artists— Farewell  to  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  intcrestiDg  of  all  tbe 
ancient  public  works  of  Rome,  is  the  Olih 
oca  Maxima,  or  underground  canal,  built 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  city 
was  founded,  for  the  purpose  of  receivine 
the  drainage  from  the  common  sewer,  and 
conveying  it  into  the  Tiber.  Fancy  a 
structure  like  this,  put  together  with  blocks 
of  stone,  without  the  aid  of  cement,  form- 
ing a  subterranean  archway  of  eight  hun- 
di^  feet  in  length,  and  still  serving  its 
original  purpose,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  years ! 

•*  Formerly,"  said  our  guide,  **  a  wag- 
on load  of  bay  could  have  passed  through 
the  canal  in  some  places :  '  but  at  pres- 
ent the  passage  at  the  point  of  our  obser- 
vation could  n  jt  have  exceeded  more  than 
the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  having  occa- 
sioned this  filling  up  of  the  channel,  from 
its  original  height  of  twelve  feet  or  more. 

Those  old  kings,  even  at  that  early  day 
of  Rome's  history,  knew  well  how  to  build 
substantial  structures;  and  Tarqw'nius 
Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  the  then  youth- 
ful monarchy,  immorUdixed  his  reign  by 
this  peaceful  work  of  utility,  more  than  by 
barbaric  court-splendor,  or  military  achieve- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  blocks  of  the  interior  of 
this  sewer, — which  are  mostly  of  tufa, — 
measure  more  tqan  five  feet  in  length,  with 
a  thickness  of  nearly  three  feet,  the  pas- 
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BSger  being  so  eonstracted  by  its  sloping 
grado  and  gradual  oontraction  of  size  as  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  cboked.  Thus 
has  it  stood  for  all  these  long  ages, — with 
a  fair  prospect  of  continaing  for  centuries 
to  coma  as  now,  a  most  interesting  and 
useful  monument  of  the  practical  skill  of 
those  old  Romans,  nearly  seven  hundred 
years  before  our  Christian  era  commenced. 

There  wore  numbers  of  devotees  climb- 
ing the  Scdla  Santa,  upon  their  knees,  in 
this  spacious  vestibule  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to 
this  remarkable  church.  By  a  faithful 
counting  of  beads,  and  repeating  of  prayers 
as^gned  for  this  spiritual  and  bodily  hu- 
miliation, a  thousand  years  of  indulgence 
was  granted  the  performer.  Who  can 
wonder  that  an  opportunity  of  purchasing 
an  indulgence  of  such  importance,  upon 
SHch  reasonable  terms  has  always  been 
eagerly  sought  and  accepted  by  the  disci- 
ples of  t  le  Roman  mother-cborch  ;  or  that 
the  sacred  stairs  dailv  present  their  num- 
bers of  crawling  penitents,  who  would  long 
ere  this  have  literally  worn  out  the  origi- 
nal stone  steps,  had  they  not  been  well 
protected  by  a  covering  of  stout  plank, 
which,  thick  as  it  is,  has  to  be  renewed 
occasionally,  by  a  firesh  covering  of  the 
same  material. 

Imagine  the  buoyancy  of  those  pilgrim- 
penitents  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
after  the  topmost  stair  is  gained,  and  that 
long  thousand  years  of  indulgence  is  se- 
cured I  If  in  Yankee  land  the  thing  was 
satisfactorily  consummated,  we  fancy  it 
might  be  a  little  hazardous  to  have  any 
special  confidential  dealings  in  a  bosiness 
way  with  the  man  thus  situated  ;  —  possi- 
bly it  might  be  like  the  case  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's *'  Robin  Hood,"  who,  after  settling 
up  all  his  old  scores  of  honor,  (according 
to  h%9  ideas  of  just  compensation,)  woe  to 
the  next  unwary  traveller  who  might  &11 
in  with  the  green- ^catad  outlaw  ! 

But  if  one  ascent  secured  a  thousand 
years  indulgence,  why  not  make  a  busi- 
ness of  it,  and  where  so  much  is  granted 
fbr  so  small  a  recompense,  by  mounting  the 
stairs  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  gain 
Jifly  or  one  hundred  thousand  years? 
which  to  any  one  of  tolerable  keenness  in 
practical  business  transactions,  would  be 

28 


appreciated  at  one  glance,  as  ai  prodigbus 
return  for  so  smaU  a  capital  invested  I 
However  we  are  not  sure  that  this  whole- 
sale mode  of  operation  would  be  allowed, 
as  we  did  not  stop  to  thoroughly  peruse 
the  regulations  in  the  little  book  handed 
us  by  a  good-natured  looking  priest,  whose 
station  was  in  a  sort  of  pulpit,  or  sentry- 
box  near  the  door  of  the  vestibule.  These 
sacred  stairs  and  the  door-frame  of  stone, 
brought  from  Jerusalem  by  the  mother  of 
Consfantine,  were  to  us  the  most  interests 
ingChristian  relics  of  Borne. 

Whether  the  stairs  were  or  were  not  the 
identical  ones  over  which  our  Saviour 
passed  at  the  time  of  his  examination  be- 
fore Pilate,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
transported  from  the  Holy  City  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  who,  a  fresh  convert  to 
the  Christian  faith, — ^filled  with  enthusias- 
tic veneration  for  every  inanimate  object 
in  anywise  conneeted  with  the  life  of 
Christ  in  Jerusalem,  especial^  anjrthing 
bearing  upon  those  last  scenes,  when  that 
sublime  sacrifice  was  completed,  which 
gave  to  humanity  a  Saviour  indeed,  unto 
whom  all  the  ends  of  the  world  might  look 
and  live  ;  she,  we  believe,  with  her  leaU 
her  wealth  and  power,  would  have  lef^  no 
means  untried,  of  assuring  herself  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  stairs  as  actually  be* 
Ion  ing  to  the  bouse  of  Pilate,  whidr 
might  have  been  identified  among  the  ru- 
ins of  Jerusalem.  For,  although  in  ao^ 
cordance  with  an  ancient  custom^  a 
ploughshare  was  run  over  the  city,  ae  a 
symbol  of  destruction,  by  the  conqueror, — 
we  believe  it  has  been  proved  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  was  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  tj  leave  no  trace  of  buildings, 
or  to  obliterate  all  the  landmarks  of  par- 
ticular places  of  interest  so  as  to  prerent 
them  from  being  recognized 

Thus  in  the  absence  of  decisive  proof 
againsi  the  supposition,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  belief  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  Scala  Sahia^  was  the  b^st,  as  ako 
the  most  agreeable  mode  of  settling  the 
question.  At  least  we  believe  that  they 
were  truly  brought  from  the  Holy  City  by 
Helena  —  according  to  church  history  ; — 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  8upp')sing  that 
they  were  not  taken  from  tne  house  of 
Pontius    Pilate,    though    that  does  not 
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prove  them  to  be  tlie  identical  ones  lead- 
ing from  the  judgment  hall,  upon  which 
Jksus  ascepded  and  descended.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  two  columns  and 
door-frame :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  our 
Saviour  leaned  against  the  former,  or 
passed  through  the  latter. 

Aside  from  all  the  mummery  which  the 
Boman  churah  has  connected  with  these 
relics,  they  are  objects  of  sacred  interest 
to  the  Christian  believer,  from  the  fact  o:' 
tbeir  forming  some  portion  of  that  build- 
ing, within  which,  the  Master  passed 
through  those  scenes  of  trial,  the  begin- 
ning of  those  more  terrible  sufferings 
which  awaited  him  upon  Calvary,  — in  the 
consummation  of  that  stupendous  sacri. 
fice  wboEe  effects  wjre  to  be  felt  through- 
out the  whole  earth  and  for  all  coming 
time. 

This  same  church  of  St  John  Lateran 
is  one  of  the  oldest  Basilicas  of  Rome, — or 
rather  was, — ^for  since  its  erection  by  Con- 
Btantine,  in  the  fourth  qentury,  it  has  un- 
dergone so  many  changes,  repairs,  and  ad- 
ditions, that  probably  very  little  of  its 
origind  form  is  preserved,  The  facade, 
though  elaborately  adorned,  is  truly  grand 
and  imposing,  the  effect  of  it  being  height- 
ened by  the  elevation  upon  which  it 
stands,  and  by  the  widct  open  space  in 
front.  Its  entire  aspect,  standing  out  as 
it  did  upon  the  dfty  of  our  visit, —  against 
a  background  of  clear  azure — was  at  once 
grand  and  beautifuL 

We  were  charmed  with  the  magnificent 
columns  and  pilastres  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul.  Good  Stephano  could  have  desired 
no  greater  admiration  expended  upon  this, 
his  favorite  kind  of  artistic  productions ! 
Those  eighty  columns  of  granite,  with  their 
Corinthian  capitals  stretching  along  the 
vista  before  you.  The  exquisite  pillars  of 
alabaster — the  gift  of  Mahomet  Ali: — the 
Fplendid  specimens  of  malachite,  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  porphyry  and  mai^ 
bks,  all  of  the  richest  description,  present- 
ed a  collection  of  material  wealth  and  artts- 
tic  skill,  at  once  imposing  and  beautiful, 
medallion  heads  of  the  Popes,  from  the  first 
down  to  Pio  Nona,  executed  in  mosaic, 
are  intended  to  adorn  the  transept  and 
nave  —  the  former  is  already  entirely  hung 
aiound  with  them — and  includes  all  of  the 


occupants  of  the  papal  chair,  down  to 
John  IV.  The  work  of  making  these  m^ 
dallions  is  still  actively  carried  on  at  the 
manufactory  of  the  Vatican,  but  whether 
the  list  of  them  will  all  be  completed,  in- 
cluding the  present  Pope,  during  his  life- 
time remains  to  be  seen.  Upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  St.  Paul's,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1823,  the  present  splendid  structure  is 
reared,  and  from  present  appearances,  long 
years  will  pass  ere  the  edifice,  in  all  its 
rich  adornments,  will  be  completed. 

The  last  day  of  our  stay  in  Rome,  was 
spent  in  visiting  the  studios  of  modem  ar- 
tists ;  a  day  full  of  rich  and  pleasant  mem- 
ories! The  •*  Gabriel"  and  "Evange- 
line "  of  Shakspeare  Wood,  an  English 
artist,  were  subjects  so  purely  imaginative 
as  to  give  the  sculptor  ample  scope  for  his 
fancy  and  taste ;  and  charming  creations 
they  are!  The  statue  of  "Nydia"  at 
Rogers'  studio,  we  thought  exquisite. 
The  frail,  delicate  figure  of  the  blind  hero- 
ine,— who  is  represented  while  wandering 
forth  in  the  storm,  —  the  slightly  bent 
posture,  —  the  drapery  floating  in  the 
wind, — the  entire  form,  as  it  were  instinct 
with  the  keenest  sensitiveness,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sight,  is  wonderfully  expressed ; 
and  we  fancy  that  no  one  who  has  dwelt 
upon  this  interesting  character  of  Bulwer's 
romance  of  **  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
will  fail  to  accord  to  the  artist  a  tribute 
of  just  admiration  for  this  admirable  im- 
personation of  the  blind  girl  1  Here  too, 
we  saw  the  model  of  the  bronze  doors  of 
our  Capitol  at  Washington,  which  were 
then  being  cast  at  Munich.  What  im- 
pressed us  particularly  hi  their  design  was 
the  faithfulness  with  which  even  the  small- 
est ornament  was  made  to  correspond  with 
the  idea  of  the  main  design.  Columbus, 
with  the  monarchs  at  whose  court  he 
sought  the  needed  aid  to  carry  out  his 
splendid  project — heads  of  native  chiefis  of 
the  newly  discovered  country,  —  tropical 
flowers  and  foliage,  in  every  minute  detail 
the  hand  of  a  master-spirit  fiilly  alive  to 
the  harmonies  of  his  theme,  was* visible  ;  in 
short,  upon  those  doors  we  find  portrayed 
the  history  of  a  people,  a  country,  and  an 
age. 

Moziers'  statue  of  "  Truth,"  "  Queen 
Esther,"  or  rather  Esther,  the  wise  and 
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beautiful,  before  she  became  a  queen,  and 
the  deliverer  of  her  people, — **  The  Weptr 
of-Wish-ton-Wish,"  the  beautiful  wild 
creature,  being  here  represented  as  just 
awakening  to  a  vague  consciousness  of  her 
childhood's  days,  faint  memories  of  home 
and  mother,  floating  around  her  as  she  lis- 
tens dreamily  to  the  soft  lullaby  sung  by 
that  fond  mother,  who,  after  long  years  of 
hopeless  pining,  has  found  her  lost  child — 
but  as  one  so  estranged  that  recognition 
seems  almost  impossible. 

All  these  creations  of  beauty  and  many 
more  filled  the  mind  with,  a  succession  of 
delightful  pictures,  which  are  still  retained, 
and  continue  their  gentle  office  of  minis- 
tering to  the  soul's  love  for  the  beautiful, 
though  many  months  have  passed  since 
they  first  dawned  upon  our  sight 

We  regretted  that  Miss  Hosmer's  recep- 
tion day  did  not  occur  so  as  to  include  a 
visit  to  her  studio,  in  our  plans,  for  besides 
the  great  treat  to  be  enjoyed  in  seeing  he^^ 
"  Beatrice,"  and  little  •*  Puck,"  we  de- 
sired much  to  meet  this  brave  countrywo- 
man, who,  knowing  the  power  of  her  own 
genius,  had  not  shrank  from  following  it 
out  into  the  path  which  few  of  her  sex 
have  trod,  and  whose  merited  success,  un- 
der the  fostering  help  of  Gibson,  proved 
that  her  inner  consciousness  of  talent  and 
strength  had  not  deceived  her. 

After  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  our 
present  travelling  companions,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.,  with  whom  we  had  spent  many 
agreeable  hours,  we  retired  to  rest,  and  in 
the  gray  half-dawn  of  another  morning 
were  rolling  out  from  the  Eternal  City, 
under  the  archway  of  the  **  Porta  del  Po- 
polo,"  while  the  heavy  wheels  of  the  lum- 
bering diligence  and  &e  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  awoke  the  only  sounds  that  we 
heard,  as  we  bade  farewell  to  the  still 
sleeping  city.  m.  o.  o. 

LUfred's  Rest. 

•  •■•        » 

Perilous  is  the  course  of  the  man  who 
goes  oat ,  amid  the  temptations  of  public 
life  without  prayerfulness, — without  a  sense 
of  duty  caught  from  communion  with 
Christ.  If  in  his  own  heart  he  has  sepa- 
rated his  politics  from  his  religion,  I  know 
not  from  what  else  he  may  divorce 
them. 


WHEN  WILL  THE  SUMMER  COME? 

BT  E.  A.  MATHER. 

When  will  the  summer  oome  7 

The  gay,  glad  time  of  roses* 
When  the  be^'  busy  hum. 

With  the  daylight  closes. 

When  the  amber  sunsets 

Bloom  in  heav*nly  fields; 
And  the  honey  clover 

Richest  neotar  yields. 

When  the  leafy  tree-hands 

Weave  an  emerald  roof. 
With  golden  threads  of  sunshine 

Running  thro'  the  woot 

When  thro'  the  twilight 

Flames  the  firefly  lamp, 
And  all  the  air  is  musky 

Round  the  red  rose's  camp, 

When  the  days  are  jewels. 

Strung;  on  threads  of  time» 
Or  delicious  poems 

Set  to  sweetest  rhyme. 

When  the  nights  are  magical 
.    In  the  month  of  June, 
When  strangest  spells  are  woven 
Beneath  the  mystic  moon. 

Boll  round,  oh !  earth,  and  bring 

The  Summer  in  her  prime; 
Let  not  her  footsteps  linger 

So  long  in  the  goldeu  clime! 

Ye  winds,  oh,  haste  her  coming. 

Tell  her  we  pine,  we  die 
For  the  music  of  her  voice,  * 

The  light  of  her  blue  eye, 
Pittsburg t  Perm. 

A  man  who  is  simply  living  by  what  we 
call  a  system  of  good  habits,  — »  a  habit  of 
temperance,  a  habit  of  chastity,  a  habit  of 
economy,  a  habit  of  prudence,  —  has  to 
steady  them  every  time  he  goes  down  hill, 
for  fear  they  will  fall  off,  and  pnsh  them 
every  time. he  goes  up  hill.  But  when  a 
man  has  a  love  of  God,  and  Christ,  and 
goodness,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  these 
falling  off  and  breaking,  than  of  a  man's 
organism  falling  to  pieces.  It  becomes  a 
vital  element  of  his  being,  —  a  central 
spring,  compact  and  consistent  with  the 
whole  of  his  nature.  And  if  occasionally 
such  a  man  does  break  out,  here  and 
there,  in  a  fault  or  in  a  foUy,  he  has  with- 
in him  that  which  rallies  him  to  act  and 
overcome  it. 
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BT    ME8.    OAEOLINB    ▲•     80ULB. 

"  My  loye  she's  bat  a  lassie  yet, 
My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet; 
I'll  leaye  her  for  a  year  or  twa. 
And  she'll  nae  be  so  sauoy  yet. " 

"  A  little— just  a  very  little,  Mollie, — 
come,  now,  own  that  you  love  me  a  little," 
and  die  jonng  man  pressed  his  lips  to  the 
dainty  pink  fineer  nails  of  the  tiny  white 
hand  that  had  km  for  a  while  idJ^  in  his 
own. 

**  Not  a  bit,  Frank  ;  not  the  least  bit  in 
the  world,"  and  the  young  drl  tossed  her 
head  in  a  way  that  reminoed  one  of  a 
queen  refunng  the  suit  of  a  commoner. 

**  But  why,  Mollie  —  why  don't  you  — 
why  can't  you?  I'm  your  equal  every 
way,  a  man  of — " 

••A  man!  you  don't  call  yourself  a 
man  I  hope,"  and  the  blue  eyes  opened 
wide,  as  in  amazement 

The  young  lover  bluEhed,  first  on  his 
cheeks,  th  >n  on  bis  temples,  then  on  his 
forehead,  and  finally  quite  up  to  the  roots 
of  all  that  raven  hair  that  made  his  herd 
60  glossy.  He  did  not  speak  for  some 
moments,  then  he  said  quietly,  '*  I  was 
twenty-one  last  month;  don't  that  make  a 
man  of  me  ?  " 

'*  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  yes.  But  not 
in  mine." 

••Why?" 

••  0,  you  don't  look '  like  a  man ;  at 
least  not  like  my  ideal  of  a  man.  0, 
Frank  the  man  I  give  my  love  to,  must 
be  a  splendid  looking  fellow,  of  ^U  six 
feet.  I  woh't  have  an  inch  off;  he  (oust 
have  an  olive  skin,  piercing  black  eyes,  a 
splendid  moustache,  wear  diamond  studs 
in  bis  bosom,  sport  a  massive  gold  chain, 
a  diamond  ring  must  sparkle  on  his  little 
finger,  he  must  speak  with  pure  accent  all 
the  languages  of  the  Old  World,  he  must 
waltz  divinely,  play  the  guitar  like  a  mas- 
ter, sing — " 

••  A  penitent  corsair,  a  reformed  pirate, 
a  Christianized  buccaneer  —  Mollie,  who 
upon  earth  filled  your  little  head  full  of 
fiuch  nonsense  ?" 

••  It  may  bo  romance,  Mr.  Leonard ; 
but,  pardon  me,  sir,  it  is  you  whose  head 
is  filled  with  nonsense ;  you,  sir,  who  pre- 
^me  to  address  me." 


*•  As  my  own  darling,  Mollie ;  my  pet  bird, 
my  red  rose,  my  white  lily,  my  lady-love," 
and  he  clasped  her  struggling  form  in  his 
arms,  and  covered  her  face  with  kesses 

••Come,  be  sensible,  now,  Mollie,  for 
you  have  some  sense  in  your  head,  yet,  I 
know  ;  cast  aside  thoee  Echool-girl  fiincies 
of  a  lover,  and  plight  your  troth  to  me ; 
me,  whom  you've  known  ever  since  you 
were  a  baby.  See,  Mollie,  I*ve  brought  a 
ring  and  my  miniature  ;  put  out  your  fin- 
ger now,  like  a  dear,  good  girl,  and  let  me 
slip  on" — 

•'  I'm  not  a  girl,  rir,"  and  the  petite 
figure  was  drawn  up  proudly  —  **  I'm  a 
woman — " 

••  Of  seventeen,"  and  her  lover  laughed, 
but,  midst,  his  glee,  strove  to  regain  the 
little  hand  that  had  been  drawn  away. 

She  resisted  him  strongly,  proudly, 
earnestly.  He  seemed  to  yield  after  a 
while  to  her  resistance,  and  sat  down  qui- 
etly twirling  the  phdn  gold  ring  on  his 
own  little  finger. 

Finally  ho  looked  up  and  said  in  low, 
serious  tones,  '•  did  you  know,  Mollie,  that 
I  have  decided  to  go  to  Califomia," 

•'  You  —  California  — "  the  young  girl 
spoke  as  in  a  dream. 

••  Yes,  Mollie.  My  uncle  Frank,  who 
went  out  there  three  years  ago,  when  the 
country  was  only  just  heard  o^  has  writ- 
ten to  me  that  there  is  a  fine  chance  for 
me  to  get  rich  there,  if  I  come  at  once. 
It  was  a  new  idea  to  me,  but  I  seized  hold 
of  it  quickly,  and —  and  — "  his  voice  fid- 
tered  a  very  little,  •*  I  sail  in  a  week." 

'•  A  week  —  so  soon  ?  "  she  looked  as 
if  she  would  faint. 

••  Yes,  Mollie,  the  sooner  I'm  off,  the 
seoner  I'm  back  figain ;  back  to  home, 
friends,  and — may  1  say  it,  Mollie  ? — to 
you." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  the  paleness 
remained  upon  her  cheek,  her  eyelids 
trembled,  her  lips  quivered. 

He  drew  near  her  again,  he  encircled 
her  waist,  and  was  about  to  draw  her  head 
to  his  heart,  when  she  pushed  him  away, 
pushed  him  sternly. 

'•  Mollie  !"  There  was  grief  m  the  tone. 

Meanwhile  the  color  had  come  again  to 
her  face,  her  downcast  eyes  had  opened , 
her  trembling  Hps  grown  stiff. 

"  And  you  expect  me,  Fumk  Leonard, 
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to  loye  you  —  you,  who  by  your  own  con- 
fession, have  no  higher  aim  in  life,  than  to 
make  money — ^you  who  are  going  to  waste 
your  talents  in  search  for  gold — sell  your 
soul  for  filthy  lucre." 

The  young  man  could  not  help  smiling, 
badly  as  he  had  felt  the  moment  before. 
The  tragic  did  not  become  little  Mollie 
Merton,  though  she  would  have  been  capi- 
tal in  a  farce,  her  eyes  were  so  arch,  her 
mouth  so  roguish,  her  smile  so  provoking, 
her  pout  so  delicious,  her  laugh  so  spark- 
ling. 

*'  Money  is  very  convenient,  Mollie  ; 
gold  is  a  great  help  in  a  family;  lucre 
makes  lords  out  of  peasants." 

*•  To  think  of  you  as  a  miner,  Frank, 
with  a  tanned,  freckled  face,  snarly  hair, 
beard  like  a  Jew — 

••  Or  a  pirate,  Mollie—" 

She  did  not  heed  him ;  "  slouched  hat, 
red  flannel  shirt,  denim  overalls,  cowhide 
boots,  homy  hands  —  what  in  the  world 
possesees  you  to  go." 

•*  I  want  a  cage  to  puf  my  bird  in." 

**  Batter  first  be  sure  you've  got  a  bird, 
sir." 

"  That's  what  I  want,  Mollie.  Come, 
now,  a  truce  to  any  more  bantering. 
Let's  talk  like  sensible  people.  Mollie 
Merton,  I  love  you  —  love  you  with  my 
whole  heart.     Will  you  take  my  love  f  " 

''I  — I—" 

"Yes  or  no,  Mollie." 

**  I  can't  say  yes,  and — " 

••Yoa  won't  say  no.  Well,  Mollie, 
I'll  give  you  three  years  to  make  up  your 
mind,  only  promise  me,  you  won't  marry 
or  fell  in  love  with  any  Don  Whiskerando, 
in  the  time.  Gt>od  morning,  birdie*,"  and 
he  drew  on  his  gloves  and  began  singing 
merrily, 

"  My  love  she*s  bat  a  lassie  yet. 
My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet; 
I'll  leave  her  fur  a  year  or  twa. 
And  she  11  nae  be  so  saucy  yet." 

As  the  refirain  of  the  last  line  echoed  on 
her  ears,  the  front  door  banged  to  after 
him,  and  the  young  girl  was  left  alone. 

She  had  not  expected  this.  She  had 
looked  for  more  teasing,  and — I'll  tell  the 
truth — ^the  truth  that  just  then  was  flush- 
ing her  face  and  neck  and  bosom,  she  had 
meant  to  say  ye9,  at  the  last.  And  now 
he  was  gone,  and  the  ring  anl  miniature 


too.  And  in  a  week  he'd  be  gone  for 
good, — gone  for  three  years—  gone  so 
fer.  What  if  he  never  came  back  ?  what 
if  the  Atlantic  should  swallow  him,  or  a 
Panama  fever  burn  him  up,  or  a  Pacifio 
wave  drown  him  ?  What  if  he  should  be 
stabbed,  or  shot  or  hung  —  innocent  men 
were  sometimes  hung  in  that  fer-off  land. 
0  dear,  dear  I  Little  Mollie  Merton  went 
to  her  chamber  and  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
*  Her  spirits  were  better  in  the  morning. 
Feeling,  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  that  Frank  loved  her,  she  was  sure 
he  would  come  again  and  renew  his  suit, 
and  she,  why  she,  after  she  had  teased 
him  enough,  would  folter  out  yes,  and 
bury  her  head  in  his  bosom,  after  the  man- 
ner of  all  the  heroines  she  had  ever  read 
or  heard  of,  and  then  there  would  be  the 
usual  number  of  sweet  kisses,  *  tender  ca- 
resses, pet  names,  and  precious  pledges ; 
she  would  give  him  her  miniature,  and  re- 
ceive his,  and  he  should^  put  that  plain 
gold  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  —  perhaps 
give  up  that  terrible  California  voyage, 
and  settle  down  at  once  to  his  profession. 
Young  girls'  thoughts  travel  fast,  and  by 
the  time  Mollie  had  adjusted  the  last  gold- 
en curl,  and  pinned  on  the  snowy  collar, 
she  had  quite  decided  on  the  wedding 
dress  and  veil 

But  the  day  passed,  and  no  Frank  came. 
The  evening  waned,  and  she  still  sat  alone 
in  the  parlor,  her  white  face  pressed  close- 
ly to  a  window  pane.  The  next  day,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next — six  days,  indeed, 
and  he  did  not  come.  Poor  Mollie.  In 
all  that  time,  she  never  once  thought  of 
her  ideal  lover,  her  Don  Whiskerando. 
Nay,  but  as  a  sick  child  listens  for  its 
mother's  footsteps,  so  listened  she  for  the 
well-known  ring  on  the  pavement  of  Frank 
Leonard's  boots.  The  poor  lawyer,  who 
hadn't  a  sign  of  a  moustache,  whose  skin 
was  fair  ajs  a  girl's,  who  had  neither  dia- 
mond studs  or  diamond  rings,  who  couldn't 
walta  or  sing — strange  as  it  may  seem,  he 
was  more  to  her  now  than  all  the  p'u^te 
lovers,  counts,  lords,  or  oark,  she  had  ever 
read  or  heard  of. 

He  came  at  last.  The  evening  of  the 
seventh  day  brought  him.  •*  What  is  the 
matter,  Mollie,"  he  asked  kindly,  as  he 
took  her  offered  hand,  and  led  her  to  a 
tete'^xrtete.     **  You  look  as  though  you'd 
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cried  your  eyes  out.  Can  it  bo  you  are  so 
sorry  I'm  going  away ;  you,  who  declared 
a  week  ago,  you  didn't  ioye  me  the  least 
bit  in  the  world.*' 

Mollie  was  aching  to  feel  his  precious 
lips  upon  her  hot  eyelids  and  burning 
cheeks,  but  she  wasn't  going  to  be  won  so 
easily,  not  she ;  so  she  said  archly,  **sorry 
that  you  are  going  to  get  rich,  Frank  ! 
No,  no ;  I  wbh  you  joy  of  your  prospec- 
tive fortune.  Please  let  so  my  han^^ ;  it 
isn't  a  nugget  of  gold,  £at  you  should 
hold  it  so  tightly." 

He  did  not  mind  her,  but  held  it  with  a 
firmer  clasp,  looking  into  her  eyes,  till 
she  was  f&m  to  turn  away  her  face. 

•  *  You  de  love  me,  Mollie."  He  spoke 
as  one  does  when  he  is  assured  of  a  fact. 
"  You  love  me  with  your  whole  heart,  and 
you  will  yet  be  my  wife.  You  needn't 
try  to  wrench  your  hand  away.  It  be- 
longs to  me,  and  I've  a  right  to  hold  it. 
You  loye  me,  but  you  are  a  foolish  girl 
and  won't  own  up,  because  I'm  fortunate 
enough  to  be  an  honest  man  instead  of  a 
bloody  corsair,  an  American  citizen,  in- 
stead of  an  EnglLih  earl,  a  French  count, 
or  a  Spanish  Don.  But,  mark  my  words, 
Mollie,  the  time  will  come  when,  with 
your  own  lips,  you  will  tell  me,  Uiat  I, 
Frank  Leonard,  am  more  to  you  than  any 
"Whiskerando  of  a  tbreigner. 

'*  We  shall  see,  sir." 

'*  Yes,  Mollie,  we  shall.  Don't  pout, 
now,  and  burden  your  conscience  with 
words  that  you  know  aren't  true.  Sit  still 
and  listen  to  me.  To-morrow  I  sail.  I 
shall  not  come  back  ip  three  years.  But 
when  I  do  come,  I  shall  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.  You  won't  refuse.  Will  own  then 
that  you  have  always  loved  me,  and  we 
shall  be  so  happy."  He  kissed  her  fingers. 
,  She  wanted  to  tease  him  ;  she  thought 
of  a  thousand  bantering  things  to  say,  but 
Its  fast  as  they  rose  to  her  lips,  she  sup- 
pressed them.  The  one  idea  would  force 
Itself  upon  her  that  this  might'  be  their 
last  meeting.  0,  she  could  not,  could  not 
let  him  eo  from  her  forever,  with  idle 
words  for  his  last  memory. 

For  an  hour  or  more  they  sat  there, 
side  by  side,  in  silence.  Then  Frank  whis- 
pered, **  you  will  let  me  write  to  you, 
Mollie  ;  not  a  lover's  letters,  but  such  as  a 
ccusin  or  a  brother  might  writs." 


"  Yes." 

"  And  you  will  answer  them." 

•*  Yes." 

•*  And  you  will  let  me  take  your  minia- 
ture, and  you  will  let  me  give  you 
mine?" 

••  Yes."  And  there  was  an  exchange 
of  pictured  faces,  but  the  ring,  though  it 
ghstened  on  his  little  finger,  was  not  of- 
^red. 

Another  hour  passed  on,  a  wordless 
hour.  Then  he  whispered,  **  Good-bye, 
Mollie.  For  three  years  keep  yourself 
free.  If  I  come  not  then,  think  of  me  as 
dead."  He  strained  her  to  his  heart, 
pressed  a  long  kiss  on  her  lips,  and  with- 
out another  syllable  was  gone. 

.  .  .  The  three  years  passed  on, 
bringing  as  aU  years  do,  changes  that  are 
not  always  pleasant  to  be  borne.  They 
brought  at  first  more  clouds  than  sunshine 
to  Mollie  Merton,  transforming  her  from  a 
light-hearted  girl  to  a  reflective  woman. 
Her  father  died  within  three  months  of 
Frank's  departure,  died  and  left  them  pen- 
niless. Her  delicate  mother  sunk  under 
the  stroise  and  became  a  helpless  invalid. 
Mollie  had  to  be  father  and  mother  to  her 
little  sister  and  her  two  young  brothers. 
She  accepted  her  destiny,  and  day  after 
day  was  seen  traversing  the  streets  with  a 
roll  of  music  in  her  hand,  giving  lessons 
in  mansions  where  once  she  had  been 
greeted  as  a  belle  and  beauty.  Two  years 
of  this  dreary  life  passed  on ;  not  all 
dreary,  either,  for  she  won  a  fair  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher,  and  supported  her  moth- 
er in  comfort,  if  not  splendor,  and  schooled 
the  little  fatherless  trio.  Not  all  dreary, 
for  she  had  Frank's  letters  to  cheer  her ; 
every  steamer  brought  them  ;  long  letters, 
precious  letters ;  letters  that  she  put  under 
her  pillow  at  night,  and  carried  next  her 
heart  through  the  day. 

A  change  came  at  the  close  of  the  seo- 
o.id  year.  An  amateur  concert  was  to 
*•  come  off,"  and  the  elite  of  the  city  were 
in  ecstasies  over  the  programme.  Three 
days  before  the  time,  tne  chief  solo  singer 
was  taken  ill — ^very  ill ;  no  hopes  of  her 
recovery.  The  concert  must  be  postpon- 
ed or  some  one  found  to  fill  her  place. 
Wlio  could  it  be  ?  where  in  all  that  city 
was  an  amateur  brilliant  enough  to  suc- 
ceed with  those  difficult  parts. 
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Accidentallj  a  child 'a  voice  was  heard 
to  say,  **  My  music  teac!ier  can  sing  bet- 
ter than  Miss  Granger.  I'd  rather  hear 
her  any  time." 

People  sometimes  catch  at  straws^  and 
they  asked  at  once,  **  who  is  your  music 
teacher  ?  "  and  when  told,  they  remem- 
bered quickly,  that  Moliie  Merton  did  use 
to  have  a  sweet  voice,  and  they  sought  her 
out  and  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances,  left 
the  solos  with  her  to  practice  on,  and  in 
the  evening  insisted  on  her  joining  them  in 
a  rehearsal 

She  was  a  success,  a  complete  success ; 
and  poor  Miss  Granger  on  her  sick-bed, 
would  have  suffered  more  than  she  did, 
bad  she  known  that  the  amateurs  were  in 
their  hearts,  glad  of  her  illness,  since  out 
of  that  darkness  had  risen  a  star —  a  star 
beneath  which  she  paled  as  a  glow-worm. 

If  she  was  a  success  at  the  rehearsals, 
what  shall  we  say  of  her  at  the  concert  I 
She  was  nearly  smc^hered  with  bouquets, 
while  the  applauses  were  so  loud  and  long 
that  the  owners  of  the  Music  Hall  began 
to  fear  the  audience  would  literally  bring 
the  house  down. 

No  more  poverty,  no  more  obscurity  for 
our  little  heroine.  Strangers  flocked  to 
see  her ;  the  most  aristocratic  mansions  in 
the  city  were  opened  to  her  ;  she  had  at 
once  more  applications  for  lessons  than  she 
could  have  attended  to,  had  the  days  been 
forty-eight  instead  of  twenty-four  hours 
long ;  she  was  offered  an  extravagant  sal- 
ary in  an  uptown  church,  as  solo  singer  ; 
she  was  urged  to  give  concerts  every 
week.  It  wag  a  Vender  indeed  her  little 
head  wasn't  quite  turned  with  so  muc'a  ad- 
ulation. 

But  she  steadily  pursued  the  course  she 
had  marked  out  for  herself,  giving  lessons 
through  the  day,  and  practicing  at  night ; 
never  going  ta  parties,  and  only  occasion- 
ally singing  in  public ;  but  when  she  did 
sing  there  was  always  a  rush  of  the  elite : 
people  who  did  not  care  how  lavishly  they 
spent  their  money,  so  that  their  taste  was 
gratified,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  fair 
singar  reaped  "each  time  a  golden  harvest. 

Ten  months  of  th's  busy,  exciting  life 
passed  away,  and  then  two  objects  gained, 
she  allowed  herself  a  little  rest.  In  that 
time  she  had  saved  enough  to  allow  her  in- 


valid mother  to  visit  Europe  in  company 
with  some  old  friends,  and  she  was  ena- 
bled also,  to  send  her  young  sister  and 
brothers  to  the  best  boarding-schools  the 
country  afforded.  She  took  handsome 
rooms  for  herself  now  at  a  fashionable 
boarding-house,  and  now  and  then  went 
out  to  an  evening  party. 

She  would  have  been  perfectly  happy  at 
this  time,  but  for  one  tning ;  her  letters 
from  Frank  had  suddenly  ceased.  She 
could  not  attribute  his  silence  to  coldnetia 
or  neglect,  for* in  his  last  letter  he  had  call- 
ed her  his  nightingale,  and  hinted  that  so 
sweet  a  bird  should  have  a  golden  cage 
offered  it  before  long.  No,  he  must  be 
sick  or  —  she  could  not  speak  the  other 
word. 

With  her  feelings  thus  saddened,  she 
accepted  rather  reluctantly  an  invitation  to 
the  great,  brilliant  party  of  the  season. 
She  was  rather  late,  her  dress-maker  hav- 
ing kept  her  waiting,  but  the  robe  was  so 
very  beautiful  when  it  did  oome,«that  she 
had  found  no  fault.  A  murmur  of  admi- 
ration ran  through  the  rooms  as  she  enter- 
ed. It  reached  the  ears  of  a  distinguish- 
ed looking  man  who  was  closely  examin- 
ing a  splendid  painting.  He  turned 
around,  and  seemed  transfixed  at  the  fair 
vision,  for  vision  she  seemed  in  the  lace 
robe  which  fluttered  about  her  so  daintily, 
a  rose-bud  here  and  there  peeping  out  of 
the  waves,  you  could  hardly  call  them 
folds  of  her  misty  raiment.  "  Who  is 
she?"  he  asked.  • 

'*  Our  star,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

'*  Angel,  why  do  you  not  say  ?  Has 
she  a  name,  a  home — " 

*•  Aye,  aye,"  was  the  host's  reply, 
'*  she  is  mortal,  as  are  you  and  I,  and  by- 
and-by  FU  introduce  you.  A  rare  wel- 
come she'll  give  you,  too,  I'll  wager,  for 
she  has  a  leaning  towards  noblemen." 

Meanwhile,  our  MoUie  was  making  her 
way  through  the  crowded  rooms,  greeting 
one  and  another  as  she  passed.  *'  Have 
you  seen  him  ?  "  asked  a  young  girl  of 
her,  as  she  paused  a  moment. 

••  Who?^' 

**  The  new  arrival ;  the  guest  of  the 
evening ;  the  young  Spanish  nobleman,. 
Don  Carlos,  Heaven  knows  what,  but  he 
has  another  name.    See,  there  he  is  now."^ 
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MoUie  looked  np.  Her  pulse  went  up 
to  fever-heat ;  her  heart  leaped  into  her 
throat.  There  at  last  stood  her  ideal  man 
— he  of  whom  in  the  careless  days  of  girl- 
hood, she  had  dreamed  so  often.  If  he 
had  been  made  to  order,  she  could  hardly 
have  been  better  pleased.  Tall,  graoeful, 
splendidly  proportioned,  he  seem^  a  very 
prince  in  bearing.  His  skin  was  a  dear 
olive,  with  the  crimson  burning  through 
upon  each  cheek  ;  his  hair  lay  in  thick 
masses,  and  was  of  that  purple-black  hue 
which  you  see  on  a  raven's  wing  ;  his 
moustache  was  superb,  soft,  silky,  dark, 
and  with  such  an  exquisite  wave.  Dia- 
mond studs  sparkled  on  his  bosom,  a  dia- 
mond cross  flashed  upon  his  nee  i  He,  a 
diamond  ring  glistened  on  his  liitle  finger, 
while  a  massive  gold  chain  reposed  superb- 
ly on  the  white  satin  vest  He  was  pei> 
feet,  all  but  his  eyes ;  she  was  not  quite 
sure  of  them,  for  he  wore  glasses,  light, 
graoeful  things,  but  they  shimmered  so  in 
the  streams  from  the  chandelier,  that  she 
could  not  decide  whether  they — the  eyes 
— were  black  or  hazel,  mild  or  piercing. 

A  live  nobleman  I  Would  he  seek  an 
introduction  ?  Yes ;  he  was  even  now 
drawing  near ;  another  moment  and  the 
host  had  mentioned  their  names,  and  true 
to  her  American  instincts,  she  had  offered 
her  hand.  It  was  delicately  taken,  but, 
strange  to  tell,  she  felt  that  his  fingers 
quivered  like  an  aspen.  His  voice  too, 
faltered,  as  he  first  addressed  her.  But 
he  soon  recovered  himself  and  apiilogized 
for  his  involuntary  emotion,  by  saying  that 
she  reminded  him  strongly  of  a  dear  friend 
in  his  native  land.  And  then  he  quietly 
dropped  the  subject,  and  quite  fascinated 
her  with  his  brilliant  conversation.  In 
the  midst  of  it,  the  band  struck  up  a 
waltz.  **  Shall  we  join  the  dancers?"  l>e 
asked.  She  assented,  and  they  were  soon 
whirling  in  the  dizzy  mazes  of  the  graceful 
figures.  He  waltzed  divinely,  so  every- 
body said,  and  the  greatest  prude  of  a 
mamma  there,  would  have  looked  on  witli 
pleasure  had  her  own  fair  gurl  been  encir- 
cled by  his  arm. 

The  dance  over,  he  led  her  to  a  drape- 
rled  alcove  wherein  stood  a  small  Grecian 
harp,  and  pleaded  for  a  song.  She  chose 
a  simple  old  ballad,   and  touching  the 


chords  gently,  drew  from  them  strains  thi^ 
hushed  to  muteness  every  noise  in  tiie 
vast  rooms.  And  when,  after  the  pre- 
lude, she  joined  words  to  the  music,  a 
spell  seemed  to  have  wrapped  the  listeners, 
for  they  stood  with  parted  lips  and  hushed 
breathing,  till  the  last  note  fluttered  into 
silence.  She  would  have  risen  then,  but 
the  count  detained  her,  and  pleaded  for 
one  more,  a  Spanish  air,  familiar  to  him, 
^^nd  grateful  from  associations.  She  com- 
plied, and  when  she  heard  his  deep,  rich 
bass  coupling  with  her  almost  seraphic  air, 
she  felt  that  he  lacked  nothing. 

It  was  a  rare  entertainment  that,  for  the 
young  music  teacher,  the  salaried  church 
singer,  the  amateur  solo.  As  &e  laid  her 
flushed  cheek  upon  the  pillow  late  at  night, 
she  said  to  herself,  "  I  will  go  out  oftener, 
hereafter.  If  I  toil  all  the  seven  days, 
surely  I  may  rest  in  the  quiet  nighttime.'* 

She  did  go  ;  not  every  evening  though, 
for  they  still  remaided  her  only  time  to 
practice.  Very  pleasant  evenings  those 
were,  too,  that  she  spent  in  society,  con- 
stantly meeting  with  the  young  Spaniard, 
and  receiving  fix)m  him  ever  the  most  deli- 
cate attentions.  That  she  was  the  chief 
object  of  attraction  to  him,  was  evident  to 
all  observers.  He  waltzed  with  no  one 
else  ;  he  sang  with  no  one  else ;  he  prom- 
enaded only  with  her  ,  talked  only  with 
her,  that  is,  she  was  the  only  one  to  wbom 
he  ever  really  opened  the  treasures  of  his 
mind.  He  had  gay  repartees,  brilliant 
witticisms,  sparkling  anecdotes  for  the 
other  fair  girls  about  him,  but  for  her  he 
reserved  those  choice  intellectual  treats 
which  constant  travel  and  close  observation 
allow  one  to  serve  up.  He  sent  her  costly 
bouquets,  rare  music,  new  books  and  now 
and  then  one  of  his  own  pencil  sketches. 
He  prevailed  on  her  a  few  times  to  ao- 
aampany  him  in  his  early  •morning  rides 
into  the  country,  whose  lanes  were  now 
growing  beautiful  and  fragrant  with  the 
flowers  of  spring.  Those  lonely  rides  were 
dangerous  pastimes  for  Mollie.  The  count 
had  a  splendid  jet  black  steed,  and  he  was 
a  magnificent  rider.  Indeed,  he  appeibred 
even  better  on  horseback  than  in  the  ball- 
room. Then  he  was  so  devoted,  too,  at 
such  times,  not  in  words,  but  in  gentle 
deeds  of  courtesy,  checking  his  pace  at 
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every  fair  view,  dismountiug  to  gather  vio- 
lets, and  leaping  dangeroos  ditches  to 
break  off  boughs  from  the  blossoming  fruit 
trees.  Once  her  horse  seemed  fractious, 
and  she  turned  to  him  a  beseeching  look, 
her  face  the  color  of  snow.  He  soothed 
and  encouraged  her,  and  his  tender  tones 
well-nigh  made  her  heart  as  restive  as  her 
horse.  But  never  once  did  he  speak  of 
love,  and  Mollie,  when  rallied  by  her  com- 
panions, could  answer  truly,  we  are  not 
engaged,  we  are  not  even  lovers.  Indeed, 
she  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  divine  what 
his  real  feelings  were  towards  her,  he  was 
so  cool,  so'  calm.  She  could  not  decline 
his  attentions,  for  they  were  tfi^red  as  a 
brother  might  have  offered  them  to  a  pet 
sister ;  and  why  should  she  decline  them, 
she  asked  herself,  when  it  made  her  so 
happy  to  receive  them.  Of  course  she 
was  not  in  love  with  him ;  no,  her  heart 
was  away  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
somewhere  in  the  gold  mines  of  California. 
And  then  she  would  draw  up  Frank's 
miniature  from  its  nest  against  her  heart, 
and  look  long  and  tenderly  on  the  young, 
fresh  fiftce.  Sometimes,  though  with  a 
strange  perverseness,  she  would  even  as 
she  kissed  it,  say  to  herself,  "  I  wish  he 
were  not  quite  so  boyish-looking  ;  I  hope 
he  will  let  his  beard  grow." 

Meanwhile  there  came  no  tidings  of 
him,  and  the  three  years  rolled  quite  away. 
There  was  a  brilliant  party  given  that 
evening  by  one  of  Mollie's  aristocratic 
friends,  and  she  had  looked  forward  to  it 
with  much  elation.  But  when  the  dress- 
ing hour  drew  nigh^  she  found  herself 
strangely  depressed.  A  steamer  had  ar- 
rived that  aay»  and  not  a  word  from 
Frank.  8he  had  somehow  cherished  the 
thought  that  he  would  come  in  person,  at 
that  time,  but  as  the  twilight  deepened 
into  night,  and  no  one  summoned  her,  she 
Bat  alone  and  wept 

A  servant  entered  afler  a  while  and 
said,  **  A  gentleman  to  see  Miss  Merton." 

She  mechanically  reached  out  her  hand 
for  a  card.  "  He  did  not  give  me  one, 
nor  send  his  name  either." 

••  It  must  be  Frank-at  last,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  and  bidding  the  girl  turn  on  the 
gas,  she  hurried  to  change  ner  dress,  put- 
ting on  not  the  white  robe  that  lay  upon 


the  bed,  but  a  plain  black  silk  which  she 
had  taken  ^at  morning  from  the  bottom 
of  a  trunk,  the  same  she  had  worn  on  the 
last  evening  she  had  spent  with  her  lover. 
It  became  her  well,  heightening  by  con- 
trast the  whiteness  of  her  beautiful  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  her  softly  rounded  and 
dimpled  arms. 

Her  heart  fluttered  wildly  as  she  enter- 
ed the  parlor ;  her  limbs  trembled  so  she 
could  scarcely  support  herself ;  the  color 
came  and  went  upon  her  cheeks. 

•*  You  are  not  well.  Miss  Merton — suf- 
fer me,"  and  he  led  her  to  a  6o&. 

Who  ?  the  count. 

Poor  MoUie !  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  sobbed. 

Her  visiter  did  not  speak  for  some  min- 
utes. Then  he  said  gently,  "  You  are 
troubled,  my  little  friend.  Is  it  anything 
which  I  can  drive  away.  Trust  me,  if  it 
is." 

**  No,  no,"  she  murmured,  plaintively  ; 
and  then  looking  up,  she  smiled  faintly 
through  her  tears,  and  continued,  '*  I  was 
expecting  a  dear  friend  this  evening ;  a 
friend  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  three  long 
years ;  and — and — I  was  so  disappointed 
when — ^when  I  saw  it  was  you,  not  he." 

The  count  did  not  answer  her,  but  pac- 
ed the  room  as  if  in  much  perturbation  of 
spirit  Finally,  he  stopped  just  at  the  side 
of  the  carved  arm  on  which  she  leaned, 
and  bending  his  head  towards  her,  asked 
in  a  quivering  voice,  **  was  it  a  very  dear 
friend  you  were  expecting,  Miss  Merton, 
somebody  who,  in  time^  will  be  more  than 
a  friend." 

She  knew — she  folt  then,  that  he  loved 
her ;  he,  this  nobleman,  this  ideal  of  hers. 
She  knew,  felt,  that  rank,  wealth,  eclat, 
aye,  and  happiness,  might  be  hers ;  hap- 

{)iness,  for  no  woman  could  long  resist  such 
ove  as  he  would  circle  around  her.     Did 
die  hesitate  to  answer  ?  did  she  trifle  with 
him  now  that  his  closely  kept  secret  was 
bursting  forth  into  fiill  flower?    No,  no ; 
a  true  woman,  she  answered  almost   aA 
once,  *•  it  was  a  very  dear  friend,  countr— 
it  was  Frank  Leonard,  my  lover." 
*•  You  are  affianced,  then." 
"  No,  he  left  me  free  for  three  years." 
"  But  if  ho  came  not  back  in  that  time, 
then—" 
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'*  I  was  to  think  of  him  as  dead,"  and 
a  fresh  flood  of  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

Again  the  coant  paced  the  room,  and 
again  he  came  and  leaned  beside  her.  He 
spoke  sadly,  very  sadly.  **  There  is, 
then,  no  hope  forme.  Miss  Merton." 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  she  could 
not ;  her  words  must  dash  for  a  while,  all 
joy  out  of  his  heart,  and  by  the  anguish 
of  her  own  now,  she  knew  what  he  would 
BuflTer- 

••If  he  should  never  come  back," — he 
spoke  tenderly. 

**  Never/  0,  count,  do  not,  do  not  talk 
of  such  a  thing.  Never  come  back  !  my 
Frank,  whom  I  have  always  loved  with 
my  whole  heart,  whom  I  have  waited  for 
so  long ;  0,  I  respect,  esteem  you ;  you 
are  much  to  me,  but  you  can  never,  never 
take  the  place  of  Frank  ;  he  is  more  to  me 
than  all  the  world  beside." 

What  ailed  the  count  ?  Was  he  crazy 
with  disappointment,  or  mad  with  love  ? 
One  of  the  two,  surely,  for  never  before 
did  a  refused  suitor  catch  up  his  darling 
in  his   arms  and  half  smother  her  with 


'•  Sir,  sir,  sir,  I  say ;  *'  and  with  indig- 
nant tones,  Mollie  strove  to  free  herself. 
**  Sir,  I  took  you  for  a  gentleman.  Let 
me  go." 

'•  Never,  never,"  he  cried.  '*  You  are 
mine,  now,  mine  for  all  time.  Be  quiet, 
little  one  —  you  quiver  like  a  hurt  bird  ; 
your  nerves  are  till  unstrung.  Lie  still 
there,  and  I'll  sing  to  you;  music  is  g  od 
to  soothe  e:]^citement     Listen,  darling. 

"  My  loYe  18  but  a  lassie  yet, 
My  love  is  bat  a  lassie  yet; 
I'U  leave  her  for  a  year  or  twa. 
And  she'll  nae  be  so  saaoy  yet" 

"  Are  you — are  you — who  are  you— 
in  heaven  s  name,  tell  me,"  and  the  young 
girl  burst  from  his  arms,  and  stood  before 
him  with  a  bewildered  look. 

••  The  original  of  that  miniature  which 
nestles  against  your  heart,  Mollie ;  Frank 
Leonard,  who,  by  your  own  confession,  is 
more  to  you  than  any  Don  Whiskerando." 

She  did  not  faint — people  don't  often 
faint  with  joy ;  but,  she  must  have  felt 
herself  growing  weak,  for  sl^  fairly  threw 
herself  into  her  lover's  arms. 


*•  But  why  Frank,  this  disguise ;  ibis 
assumed  name?  Onlv  think,"  and  she 
spoke  reproachfully,  *•  how  much  your  two 
months's  silence  has  made  me  suffer." 

••I  don't  think  you. have  sufiered  very 
much,  darling.  You  forget  that  you  have 
been  all  the  while  the  object  of  a  count's 
devotion.  0,  Mollie,  Mollie,  it  has  been 
very  hard  to  preserve  my  incognito.  Bat 
the  temptation  to  test  your  love  was  t<o 
strong  to  be  resisted.  The  change  which 
three  years  of  life  in  a  foreign  clime 
makes  in  a  young  fellow's  looks,  first  be- 
got the  masquerade,  and  with  a  good  ad- 
dress, a  little  brass,  and  a  good  deal  of 
gold,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
impose  upon  our  social  circles.  As  Don 
Carlos  Pedro  St.  Giovanni,  I  have  had  the 
entree  of  mansions  whose  doors  would  nev- 
er have  opened  to  Frank  Leonard,  the 
American  lawyer.  I  made  quite  a  re- 
spectable looking  nobleman,  tco,  didn't  I, 
darling,"  and  he  led  her  to  a  mirror. 

She  looked  up  to  him  proudly,  and 
then  averting  her  eyes  said  soitly,  ••  I  shall 
marry  my  ideal,  after  all." 

••  jPlain  Frank  Leonard,  who  is  neither 
pirate  nor  count  —  where  is  your  romance 
gone,  MolUe?" 

She  turned  to  him  with  the  arch  look  of 
old,  singing  as  she  did  so,  « 

"  Your  love  is  not'a  lassie  now, 
Yoar  love  is  Dot  a  lassie  now; 
Toil  and  trouble  have  worn  her  brow, — 
Tour  love  she  is  a  woman  now. **' 


When  I  go  with  Christ  to  Calvary  and 
hear  his  dying  prayer,  his  mighty  yielding 
up  of  the  ghost,  I  am  constrained  to  say, 
••  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God."  And 
when  I  tread  with  him  the  rocky  pave- 
ment of  the  sepulchre,  and  feel  the  thrill 
of  his  rising,  and  hear  the  rush  of  angels' 
wings  eo  by  me,  and  he  stands  upon  his 
grave-cTothes,  not  all  the  light  that  breaks 
through  the  unsealed  tomb,  can  dissipate 
my  awe.  But  when  I  OMuse  with  him  be- 
fore Jerusalem,  and  see  nis  i^ll,  fast  tears, 
and  hear  him  weep  by  the  grave  of  Laza- 
rus, I  feel  that  he  was  a  tender,  lovine 
being,  sympathizing  with  humanity,  and 
know  it  is  the  "  Son  of  Wan  "  whom  I 
am  called  to  love. 
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In  tbe  stillDess  of  tbe  midnii^ht. 

When  deep  thought,  like  wayes  overflow 
When  the  forms  of  the  beloy'd  ones 

Come  Irom  out  the  long-affo, — 
Then  my  spirit  riseth  upward 

On  Love's  pinions*  swift  and  strong, 
And  my  heart  breaks  forth  in  musio. 

Singing  an  immortal  s  song. 

Song,  e*er  chanted  by  the  bright  ones. 

Dwellers  in  the  land  of  light. 
Stooping  to  this  barren  earth-shore. 

Ministering  to  our  delight; 
Guiding  us  through  sorrow's  mazes 

To  the  clime  of  endless  day. 
Watching  us  in  joy's  deep  phases, 

When  we  sleep  and  when  we  pray. 

Ob!  they  ever  lead  us  upward. 

Mounts  of  faith  so  broad  and  high. 
Where  the  sunlight  e*er  is  shining, 

In  Qod*s  clear  and  bannerM  sky! 
And  we  feel  the  souPs  ideal 

Is  no  dream  to  mock  us  now. 
But  a  surety,  firm,  and  real, 

Shedding  warmth  upon  each  brow. 

And  we  joy  to  loTe  and  labor, 

While  the -stormy  path  we  tread. 
As  this  bow  of  promise  daily 

Makes  a  halo  round  each  head. 
Oh!  we  all  have  angel  watchers. 

High  and  holy,*  from  the  sky. 
Giving  us  fond  words  of  comfort. 

While  we  live  and  when  we  die* 

Ea$t  Haddanif  Conn. 

MARBARET  STUART. 

BT    MISS    M.    BBMIOK. 
CHAPTER     I. 

"  I  am  sure  1  do  not  know  what  to 
do." 

It  was  in  one  of  the  palatial  mansions 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  The  speaker  was  a 
lady  of  middle  age,  still  retaining  some 
pretensions  to  youth  and  beauty.  She 
was  alone  in  the  room  in  which  she  sat, 
an  open  letter  lying  on  the  carpet  at  her 
feet,  where  it  had  slipped  from  her  hand 
in  her  reflections. 

Without,  a  wild  winter  storm  was  raging, 
flake  after  flake  settling  down  upon  the  al- 
ready whitened  pavements ;  within,  her 
daughter's  voice  rose  clear  and  sweet  from 
the  drawing-room  below,  the  keys  of  her 
piano  ringing  to  some  popular  song. 

In  the  letter  at  Mrs.  Stuart's  feet,  the 
tremulously  penciUed  linos  stood  out  clear 
and  distinct. 

"  Margaret,  I  am  very  poor.     My  child 
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is  sufl^ring  for  want  of  bread.  Anything 
I  could  bear  for  myself,  but  not  for  her. 
I  have  toiled  these  last  eight  years  since 
mf  husband's  death  with  my  needle,  but 
my  work  and  health  are  both  failing.  O 
Margaret,  do  not  forget  how  we  once 
shared  one  home,  that  we  are  still  sisters, 
that  no  disparity  of  circumstances,  no 
wrong,  or  anger,  can  break  the  tie  of  blood. 
For  my  child  s  sake,  my  little  Frances,  if 
not  for  mine,  be  pitiful  and  help  us." 

What  was  there  but  one  answer  to  this  ? 
who  could  reject  such  a  prayer  ?  What, 
indeed  I  As  Mrs.  Stuart  sat  there  in  the 
waning  winter  light,  a  long  vista  of  the 
past  opened  before  her.  She  was  a  child 
again  m  her  early  home,  which,  though  fit- 
ted with  ease  and  con  fort,  had  not  the  lux- 
ury of  to-day.  She  remembered  her  moth- 
er distinctly,  a  stately,  beautiful  woman, 
whoso  tender  kisses  and  words  of  endear- 
ment lingered  to-night  in  her  recollection. 

There  came  dark  days,  a  rush  of  anguish 
— ^hushed  footfalls,  tears,  stiUness;  she  was 
lifted  up  to  the  ooffin  to  look  on  the  white, 
still  face,  so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike.  How 
her  father  put  her  from  him,  stung  by  her 
baby  qmestions ;  how  the  kind  old  nurse 
soothed  pityingly  her  sobs  and  told  her  her 
mother  had  gone  to  a  beautiful  country 
where  she  would  some  day  join  her.  There 
was  no  pain  there,  no  sorrows,  no  parting, 
no  tears. 

Months  went  by,  the  child's  grief  was 
outwardly  stilled,  but  it  was  not  forgotten ; 
children  laugh  and  play  but  they  do  not 
so  soon  forget  Her  father  went  away; 
he  was  gone  for  weeks,  and  months  they 
seemed  to  the  child ;  when  he  returned  a 
beautiful  lady  came  with  him  who,  the  ser- 
vants told  her  with  grave  faces,  was  to  take 
her  last  mother's  place.  Her  little  heart 
rebelled  against  it.  How  could  this  be  ? 
She  would  not  be  coaxed,  she  would  not  be 
won.  Madeline  had  not  the  patience  to 
persevere  ;  the  wilful,  wayward  temper  of 
the  child  who  had  been  so  long  lefi  to  the 
neglect  of  servants  vexed  her.  She  was 
thankful  when  a  home  openei  for  her  new 
charge  with  a  kind  aunt,  and  overruled  her 
husband's  faint  remonstrances  and  regrets. 

Thus  Margaret  grew  up,  with  bitter  and 
haughty  memories  in  her  heart,  disdaining 
her  young  step-mother  who  had  stolen 
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into  her  dead  mother's  place  ;  looking  with 
doubt  and  envy,  on  the  daughter  who  soon 
came  to  rival  her  in  her  father's  love,  the 
little  that  was  left  to  herself. 

In  her  aunt's  home  her  childhood  and 
girlhood  passed.  On  the  dawn  of  woman- 
hood a  great  sorrow  met  her,  the  death  of 
this  kind  friend,  and  she  went  back  to  the 
home  where  she  could  anticipate  no  very 
tender  greetings.  Years  had  passed  since 
she  had  met  them,  for  which  the  long  dis- 
tance lying  between,  and  then  the  d^cul- 
ties  of  tiavel  had  been  a  sufficient  excuse. 
She  found  her  sister  in  her  ripe  girlhood,  a 
beautiful  creature,  the  first  glance  upon 
whose  face,  she  knew  not  why,  thrilled  her 
with  pain.  Her  father  met  her  kindly,  her 
step-mother  with  courtesy,  and  she  took  up 
her  old  place  and  tried  to  accustom  herseu 
to  her  surroundings. 

There  was  one  thought  which  had  con- 
soled her  on  her  journey.  Her  stay  here 
would  not  be  for  long.  She  loved  and  was 
beloved.  At  least  she  believed  so.  Henry 
Armond  had  shown  her  eveiy  attention 
short  of  a  plain  avowal,  and  her  aunt  had 
favored  his  evident  suit.  This  mutual  at- 
tachment had  taken  the  sting  even  in  the 
first  hours  from  her  bereavement.  Armond 

was  coming  to   H in  a  few  weeks,  he 

had  said  to  her  at  parting.  No  doubt  he 
would  then  avow  himself,  and  entreat  her 
father's  consent.  The  future  was  very 
beautiful  to  her.  There  was  no  room  now 
in  her  heart  for  envy.  Love  glorified 
eveiything. 

He  came.  Ah,  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
look  back  to-night,  here,  sitting  in  this  home 
of  wealth  and  prosperity,  bearing  the  name 
of  a  merchant  prince,  mother  to  two  cleat^ 
ly-beloved  children — no,  though  years  lay 
between.  Those  weeks  which  followed 
were  such  as  come  only  once  in  a  life 
time. 

Her  sister  loved  Armond.  Poor  Elanour, 
was  she  so  very  wrong  ?  Margaret  thought 
80.  Yet  between  you  and  I  reader,  until 
the  marriage  preparations  were  completed, 
the  very  day  fixed,  she  never  once  dreamed 
that  she  was  Margaret's  rival.  He  had 
never  spoken,  why  should  Margaret  say  he 
was  her  lover  ?  it  was  not  her  nature  to  do 
00,  least  of  all  these.  Business  took  him 
to   F ,80  Elanour  thought,  and  what 


more  natural  iban  that  he  should  call  on 
an  old  friend  ?  Margaret  received  him  io 
their  presence  wiUi  the  same  stately  cour- 
tesy which  she  extended  to  others.  Ela- 
nour, foolish  girl,  lost  her  heart  almost  at 
their  first  meeting.  He  saw  his  conquest. 
Why,  or  on  what  grounds  he  acted,  Mar- 
garet never  knew.  She  ffave  him  up, 
silently,  haughtily,  she  could  do  no  other- 
wise, but  her  faith  in  human  nature  died 
out  A  strong  bitter  hatred  of  her  beauti- 
ful, prosperous  sister  seised  upon  her.  She 
grew  too  wretched  to  keep  her  secret,  and 
when  the  day  at  last  drew  near  for  Elanour's 
marriage  she  knew  all.  It  was  too  late  now 
for  any  change.  Elanour  showed  no  tri- 
umph, she  said  nothing,  but  her  hce  re- 
vealed in  that  one  startled  moment  thai 
bhe  understood  all. 

Mrs.  Stuart's  face  dropped  in  her  hands. 
She  turned  from  the  picture  of  the  second 
wooing,  where  she  bartered  her  hand  fiar 
gold.  Her  husband  was  twice  her  years, 
sordid,  ignorant,  cold,  but  he  was  a  Cra»- 
sus,  that  was  enough. 

Since  the  day  of  Eleanour's  marriage, 
.  which  her  own  quickly  followed,  she  had 
not  looked  upon  her  half-sister's  face. 
When  her  step-mother  died  she  had  sent  a 
trifling  excuse  for  her  fiiilure  to  be  present 
at  the  funeral,  and  when  her  father's  de- 
cease followed,  an  actual  attack  of  illness 
had  prevented  her  presence.  These  two 
had  stood  from  that  day  as  if  the  existence 
of  the  one,  wa^i  forgotten  by  the  other,  and 
now  to-night  this  letter  had  come  to  Mrs. 
Stuart's  hands.  Armond  was  <!ead,  and 
his  wife  and  '  child  begged  for  char- 
ity. 

There  was  a  step  on  the  stairs.  Mrs. 
Stuart  knew  her  husband's  tread,  dead- 
ened as  his  footfall  was  in  the  soft  carpets. 
She  looked  up  as  he  entered.  "  You  are 
early  to-night,  Mr.  Stuart,"  she  said, 
quietly  stooping  to  rescue  her  letter  from 
the  floor.  A  second  thought  seized  her 
and  she  extended  it  toward  him. 

He  took  it,  though  with  an  air  hardly  of 
curiosity.  There  was  a  weary,  jaded  look 
about  him,  as  he  flung  himself  into  the 
chair  by  his  wife's  side. 

**  From  Eleanour,"  said  Margaret,  in- 
troducingly,  *'  she  has  written  me,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  answer  her.'* 
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She  did  not  say  what  gave  strength  to 
the  struggle  within. 

'•  Poor  rektions,"  muttered  Mr.  Stuart, 
running  it  over  "My  dear,  what  did  Mrs. 
Armond  do  viith  the  very  handsome  por- 
tion your  father  left  her  ?  twice  the  amount 
of  yours  I  remember." 

It  was  a  oircumstance  which  Mr.  Stuart 
had  from  that  time  laid  up  against  the 
younger  sister,  whose  impovenshed  cir- 
cumstances had  drawn  this  preference  from 
his  fkther-in-law. 

•*  Mr.  Armond  wasted  it  in  speculk- 
tions,"  said  Margaret,  shortly. 

*'  And  we  are  bound  to  provide  for  his 
widow  ?    I  don't  know." 

Margaret  was  silent,  she  knew  well  the 
direction  to  which  her  husband's  thoughts 
were  tending. 

**  A  few  dollars,"  he  resumed,  reflect- 
ively, "  would  be  no  loss,  though  our  ex- 
penses are  enormous,  but  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  hir  to  fresh  applica- 
tions. 

Margaret  shut  her  lips  tightly,  a  voice 
within  pleaded  for  her  unfortunate  sister, 
but  she  crushed  it  down* 

The  tea  bell  rang,  Mr.  Stuart  put  down 
the  letter,  and  they  went  down  stairs. 

GHAPTBB  n. 

Day  after  day  Mrs.  Armond  waited  for 
the  letter  which  should  come,  the  visitor 
whose  well  recalled  step  should  press  with 
its  firni  imperious  tread  upon  those  rickety 
trembling  st  lirs  up  to  her  lonely  attic,  but 
letter  or  visitor  never  came.  Haggard 
want  stared  her  in  the  face,  the  last  penny 
was  gone  from  her  purse,  one  by  one  the 
humble  articles  of  furniture  were  £old,  the 
last  dear  relic  of  happy  days  surrendered 
to  the  pawn-broker's  shop. 

It  was  a  cold  bitter  day,  no  fuel,  no 
food,  her  daughter,  a  bright  intelligent 
child  of  eleven  years,  sat  cowering  over 
the  decaying  embers  of  the  hearth,  wrap- 
ped in  her  &ded  woolen  shawl. 

Mrs.  Armond  put  on  her  bonnet,  tying 
the  strings  with  trembling  fingers.  She 
was  going  out  to  ask  for  charity;  a  glance 
at  her  child's  wan  face  had  nerved  her 
resolution. 

Who  would  have  dreamed  of  this  in 
die  old  bridal  days. 


'*  I  shall  be  back  soon,  Frances,"  she 
said,  trying  to  speak  cheerfuUy,  "you  had 
better  lie  down,  love,  and  cover  yourself 
with  the  quiltSy"  turning  to  the  bed  with 
its  wretched  coverings,  "the  fire  is  quite 
out,  and  it  is  very  cole'." 

She  turned  away  quickly  from  the 
question  on  the  child's  lips  and  hurried 
out. 

Was  it  a  providenee  which  directed  her 
steps  ?  She  believed  so  all  her  life.  It 
is  true  that  God  du-ects  our  ways  always, 
but  there  are  moments  when  the  veil  seems 
to  be  parted,  and  this  truth  stands 
forth. 

The  winter  air  was  chill  and  piercing, 
as  it  crept  through  her  thin  garments,  but 
with  the  recollection  of  the  desolate  room 
behind  her,  and  the  pale  little  waiting  face, 
Mrs.  Armond  pressed  on.  Twilight  had 
fallen,  the  dusk  of  the  short  December 
day,  and  the  lights  were  gleaming  along 
the  streets.  The  pavements  were  still 
thronged  with  the  Dusy  stream  of  life 
pouring  to  their  homes  from  their  daily 
tasks.  By  an  involuntary  impulse  she 
drew  her  veil  more  closely  over  her  face  as 
she  hurried  on.  In  all  the  multitude  there 
was  no  pitying  glance  or  heart  for  her. 
She  came  soon  upon  a  quiet  street  where 
stately  buildings  showed  the  presence  of 
wealtn  and  pretention.  With  a  fluttering 
heart  she  ascended  the  steps  of  the  second 
and  rang.  The  servant  who  answered  her 
summons,  contemplated  her  with  a  gruff 
stare,  and  hardly  pausing  to  hear  her  er- 
rand, closed  the  door  in  her  face,  with  a 
half  muttered  exclamation,  "  another  beg- 
gar." Mrs.  Armond  descended,  and 
tremblingly  tried  the  next.  Here  her 
reception  was  more  civil,  a  buxom  looking 
Irish  girl  made  her  appearance,  who  told 
her  the  mistress  was  engaged  with  com- 
pany, and  could  see  no  one,  it  would  be 
as  much  as  her  place  would  be  worth,  to 
disturb  her.  Elanour  might  have  remon- 
strated, but  the  girl  closed  the  door  and 
she  had  no  choice  but  to  turn  away. 
Should  she  go  on  ?  Her  heart  sunk  with- 
in her,  but  the  mother's  love  triumphed. 
She  went  on  slowly  up  the  street  Atthe 
corner  she  came  upon  a  mansion  of  less 
pretentious  appearance  than  the  rest,  but 
which  wore  somehow  a  more  inviting  as- 
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pect.  From  its  windows  a  cheerful  flood 
of  light  poared  out,  and  as  she  paused  at 
the  steps  an  indistinct  murmur  of  cheerful 
voices  reached  her.  She  stood  irresolute 
for  two  or  three  moments,  and  then  pulled 
the  bell.  A  cheerful  looking  woman  an- 
swered. '*  I  will  ask  mistress,"  she  said 
to  Eianour's  appeal,  •'  will  you  step  into 
the  hall,  marm  ?  *' 

From  the  door  of  the  opposite  parlor 
which  stood  ajar,  a  figure  stepped  out. 
The  lady,  for  such  she  seemed,  stopped  at 
the  sight  of  the  humble  visitor.  As  she  stood 
in  the  strong  light  of  the  astral,  attired  in 
a  becoming  evening  dress,  her  &ce  beam- 
ing with  benevolence  and  goodness,  there 
was  something  about  her  which  struck 
Mrs.  Armond  as  strangely  familiar. 

''A  woman  who  wants  to  beg  something 
warm,"  said  the  servant  girl,  half  aside. 

'*  Take  her  down  to  the  kitchen,  Jane," 
said  Mrs.  Lawson,  glancing  at  her  thin 
shawl  and  feded  dress,  **  and  £ive  her 
something  to  eat  I  will  be  down  in  a 
moment." 

"Maria!"  Mrs  Armond  smothered 
the  C17,  her  first  impulse  was  to  escape 
back  into  the  street,  her  second  thought 
led  her  to  follow  the  servant. 

Mrs.  Lawson  had  caught  the  exclama- 
tion, her  own  name  ;  how  strange  from  a 
beggar ;  the  voice,  too,  had  struck  her  as 
one  she  had  heard  before. ' 

She  lingered  for  a  moment  in  the  hall, 
and  then  without  re-entering  the  room  she 
had  quitted,  went  down  into  the  base- 
ment. 

Her  visitor  was  ^eated  before  the  glow- 
ing range,  warming  her  chilled  hands  over 
the  heat.  She  paid  no  attention  to  her 
entrance,  but  the  slight  tremor  which 
passed  over  her,  showed  that  it  was  not 
unobserved.  Mrs.  Lawson  stopped  oppo- 
site. Her  visitor's  veil  still  partially  covered 
her  face,  the  light  was  not  strong  enough 
under  this  shadow  to  expose  its  outlines. 

*'  It  is  very  cold  out  in  the  street,"  she 
observed,  with  a  view  of  drawing  her  into 
conversation. 

"Very." 

Certainly  the  voice  was  familiar.  Where 
had  she  heard  it  ? 

Jane  came  in  from  the  pantry  liearine  a 
plate   which  held   the   remnants  of  ^e 


noon's  joint  of  meat,   and  another  with 
some  slices  of  bread. 

"  Get  a  basket,"  said  her  mistress,  mo- 
tioning her  to  place  them  on  the  table*  "  I 
will  send  Willie  to  carry  it"  She  widi- 
ed  to  find  herself  alone  for  a  moment 
with  the  stranger.  A  suspicion,  a  pre- 
sentiment, was  growing  upon  her. 

Tne  maid  went  out 

"Will  you  tell  me  your  story,*'  she 
said,  taking  a  chair  opposite,  and  q>^ak- 
iQ^  very  kindly,  ^'  perhaps  I  can  assist 
you. 

"  I  have  been  very  unfortunate,"  said 
Elanour*  faintly,  "  I  was  bom  in  veiy  dit 
ferent  chxmmstances,  my  husband  failed, 
and  died." 

"  His  name  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Lawson, 
hurriedly.  **  I  cannot  see  your  fece  fiiUy, 
but  your  voice  is  so  funiliar  we  have  cer- 
tainly met  before." 

••Armond."      ' 

**  What  Elanour  Armond  !  Is  it  poe- 
sible  ?  "  Mrs.  Lawson  rose  up  from  her 
seat.  "  My  poor  friend  !  why  did  you 
not  come  to  me  before?  To  think  of 
this !  " 

**  I  did  not  know  your  address,"  said 
Elanour.  *'  I  came  to-night  by  accident — 
my  child's  wants  forced  me  out  —  I  could 
not  see  her  starve ;  but  if  I  had  known 
you  were  here  I  could  not  have  hoped" — 


Mrs.  Lawson's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Both  were  silent  fbr  a  moment 

Was  this  the  pretty  Elanour  Mor- 
ton, the  beautiful  Mrs.  Armond,  wEof« 
bridesmaid  she  had  been  ?  They  had  been 
chosen  friends  in  girlhood,  each  had  been 
the  repository  of  the  other's  girlish  secrets; 
marriage  had  separated  them,  and  in  Ar- 
mond's  frequent  changes  of  place  they  had 
finally  lost  sight  of  each  other.  No  wonder 
the  emotion  was  mutual. 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Mrs.  Stuart  —  Margaret  ?  You  have 
not  seen  her  ?  it  is  not  possible  that  she 
knows  ?  " 

Elanour  averted  her  face.  The  mute 
gesture  was  a  sufficient  reply. 

The  maid  re^^ntered  with  her  basket, 
followed  by  the  errand  boy. 

Mrs.  Lawson  went  to  the  side  closet  and 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine.  'Elanour  drain- 
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ed  part  of  it;  it  seemed  to  revive  her  en- 
ergy and  strength. 

"Give  me  your  address,"  said  her 
friend,  "  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-mor- 
row." 

Elanonr  gave  it  and  rose  to  go. 

What  a  changed  aspect  the  streets  wore 
as  she  stepped  out  now  into  the  keen  air. 
A  hurried  walk  brought  her  again  to  the 
rickety  tenement  she  had  quitted  an  hour 
before,  with  such  different  emotions. 
Taking  the  basket  from  the  boy  she  dis- 
missed him,  and  glided  up  the  creaking 
stairs  to  her  narrow  attic. 

She  pushed  open  the  door  and  enter- 
ed. The  moonbeams  which  struggled  in 
through  the  uncurtained  window,  revealed 
the  child  lying  in  an  uneasy  slumber,  on 
the  tattered  bed,  a  slumber  broken  and 
restless,  with  the  gnawings  of  hun- 
ger. 

Taking  one  of  the  candles  which  Mrs. 
Lawson's  care  had  provided,  from  the 
basket,  Elanour  soon  kindled  a  light,  and 
looked  on  while  Frances  roused  from  her 
sleep,  gazed  on  the  food  spread  before 
her,  hardly  able  to  persuade  herself 
that  she  was  not  still  in  a  dream. 

•'  It  is  a  rallity,  Frances,"  said  her 
mother,  reassuring  her.  **  Come,  my  love, 
eat  A  kind  lady  gave  me  all  this,  a  kind 
friend,  and  she  will  help  us.  Our  dark 
days  are  over." 

It  was  true  ;  the  early  morrow  brought 
Fanny  Lawson,  full  of  plans  and  schemes 
which  had  visited  her  pillow  through  the 
wakeful  night,  and  Elanour  listened  grate- 
fully, and  felt  that  the  better  days  for 
which  she  had  prayed  so  long  were  indeed 
at  hand.  They  were  to  take  two  rooms  in 
a  neat  tenement,  on  a  quiet  street.  Mrs. 
Lawson  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance 
and  she  would  see  that  her  old  friend  was 
fully  provided  with  employment  at  remun- 
erative prices.  The  change  must  take 
place  at  once.  Fanny  shivered  in  her  vel- 
vet and  furs  as  she  threw  a  glance  round 
the  bleak  attic.  Mr.  Lawson  would  engage 
the  roo.ns,  and  their  removal  shouM  take 
place  on  the  morrow. 

Ah,  if  Margaret  had  possessed  but  a 
spark  of  this  kindness,  happy,  prosperous 
Margaret  Elanour  thought  of  it  through 
her  tears. 


It  was  a  happy  change  to  these  new 
rooms;  Mrs.  Lawson  furnished  them  with 
cheap  and  simple  furniture,  telling  her 
friend  she  would  accept  her  pay  by  and 
by,  and  at  the  last,  sent  in  a  little  flower 
stand  with  a  plant,  a  rose  bush,  in  bud, 
to  her  little  name  sake,  whose  delight, 
could  she  have  looked  on,  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  witness.  Certainly  Mrs.  Law- 
son  was  happy  in  her  benevolence. 
OHAPTKB  ni. 

How  was  it  with  Margaret  f  It  was 
useless  for  her  to  say  to  herself,  *'  This 
woman  was  my  bitterest  enemy ;  she  ri- 
valed me  in  the  only  heart  that  loved  me; 
she  took  from  me  all  &ith  in  human  truth; 
she  changed  my  world  from  a  garden  of 
Eden,  to  a  desert ;  did  all  this  wilfully, 
unpityingly,"    still  her  conscience  would 

Slead  and  urge,  **  give  her  of  your  abun- 
ance." 
She  yielded  to  the  struggle  at  last,  and 
enclosed  three  five  dollar  notes,  in  an 
empty  envelope.  She  sent  them  by  a 
servant,  for  some  strange  anxiety  withheld 
her  from  trusting  her  gift  to  the  post 
The  man  came  b^k.  There  was  no  Mrs. 
Armond  there.  Was  she  dead  ?  were  her 
alms  toQ  late  ?  Mrs.  Stuart  grew  fdnt  at 
the  suggestion.  But  what  was  it  to  her  ? 
She  had  fulfilled  her  duty,  she  had  relent- 
ed, that  was  enough.  Somehow  a  change 
seemed  to  come  over  her  from  that  hour. 
The  dark  eye  began  to  grow  restless,  the 
smooth  brow  to  wrinkle.  "  How  Mrs. 
Stuart  changes,"  said  one  friend  to  an- 
other,"  she  IS  aotuaUy  growing  old." 

Year  after  year  went  by.  They  left 
the  outward  circumstances  uninvaded,  an 
unbroken  home,  health,  wealth,  honors. 
The  daughter  came  to  woman-hood  and 
married.  The  son  contracted  a  low  choice, 
and  to  break  him  off  from  this  connection, 
his  mother  urged  his  father's  consent  to 
his  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  It  was 
given.  Another  six  months  went  by.  Mr. 
Stuart  died  suddenly,  afler  a  short  illness, 
and  Margaret  was  left  a  widow.  Was  it  an 
affliction  ?  The  world  said,  yes;  she  hardly 
knew.  Her  daughter's  death,  suddenly 
following,  aroused  her.  Now  for  the  first 
time  in  these  long  years,  she  felt  what 
bereavement  was.  Tiiere  was  one  mournful 
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comfort  Her  son's  retam.  She  had  sent 
him  from  her,  and  she  chose  rather  to 
bear  her  loneliness,  than  recall  him.  More 
than  a  year  must  pass  before  the  time  fix- 
ed upon  for  his  return. 

He  came,  and  her  mother's  heart  over- 
flowed with  joy  to  receive  him,  yet  even 
in  their  first  greeting  she  felt  a  change. 
The  boy  had  been  full  of  generous-  impul- 
ses and  feelings,  which  though  unlike  her- 
self she  had  loved ;  they  had  reminded 
her  of  her  own  better  youth.  The  man 
came  back  with  the  lines  of  dissipation  on 
his  brow  ;  they  were  written  there,  and  a 
mist  came  betbre  her  sight  as  she  look- 
ed. 

A  few  weeks  were  sufficient  to  devel- 
ope  her  worst  fears.  Henry,  her  son,  was 
a  gambler,  and  a  drunkard.  Did  she  wish 
Qow  that  he  had  married  the  poor  seam- 
stress? No,  better  his  death  than  this 
degradation.  But  these  are  sorrows  bitter- 
er, more  terrible  than  death.  His  patri- 
mony was  slipping  away  under  his  con- 
stant dissipations,  She  acted  then  as  any 
prudent  mother  would,  she  appealed  to  the 
courts  for  a  guardian,  for  her  reckless  son. 
Furious  at  this  step  he  quitted  his  home, 
with  a  fierce  threat  never  again  to  enter  it 
Margaret  sat  down  and  wept  amidst  her 
lonely  splendor.  She  had  no  friend  to 
whom  she  could  turn  for  comfort.  Per- 
haps the  image  of  her  rejected  sister,  rose 
up  before  her  in  that  hour,  and  she  (?aw 
what  she  had  never  allowed  herself  to  see 
before,  that  Elanour's  offences  against  her, 
had  been  innocently  committed.  But  if 
regrets  came  they  came  too  late. 

Weeks  deepened  into  months,  and  then 
in  a  paper  she  was  one  day  perusing,  a 
paragraph  accidentally  struck  her.  It  told 
of  the  arrest  of  a  gambler,  in  one  of  our 
Western  cities  charged  with  the  murder  of 
a  comrade,  which  had  taken  place  in  a 
drunken  brawl.  The  name  was  a  strange 
one,  but  the  description  was  added,  and 
Mrs.  Stuart's  heart  told  her  that  the  crim- 
inal was  her  son.  She  had  been  prepared 
for  something  like  this,  and  met  it  with  no 
weak  outcries.  The  morning  saw  her  on 
her  way  to  St.  Louis.  It  might  not  be  her 
son  after  all;  she  hoped  against  hope,  and 
this  prayer  strengthened  as  she  neared  the 
close  of  her  journey.     Her  wealth,  her 


appearance,  procured  rcFped,  and  skim 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtainimg  admissioo 
to  the  prison. 

"Leave  us  alone,"  A%  said,  to  Ae 
turnkey,  as  the  roan  halted  in  the  long 
passage  before  the  door  of  the  cell,  and 
yielding  to  the  commanding  voice,  and 
perhaps  more  to  the  pressure  of  the  shin- 
ing gold  upon  his  palm,  the  man  drew  out 
his  rusty  key  firom  the  lock  and  flinging 
wide  the  door  stepped  respectfolly  back. 

Margaret  entered.  The  prisoner  lay 
extended  upon  his  pallet  his  face  buried 
in  the  coarse  matting.  Yes,  those  matted 
brown  locks  were  the  same  shining  curls 
which  she  had  caressed  in  his  boyhood  — 
0  how  changed  I 

He  roused  himself  at  the  un\  o^tid 
entrance  of  a  visitor.  A  gloomy  soowl 
came  upon  his  face  as  he  looked  up.  There 
was  no  softening  or  tenJemess  in  his  eyes 
at  the  recognition.  **  Mother,  what  has 
brought  you  here  !  I  owe  all  this  to 
you.    Have  you  come  to  see  your  work  ?  " 

The  unhappy  woman  sat  down  in  the 
chair  beside  his  pallet  He  turned  mcod- 
ily  from  her  anguish.  "Yes,  you  have 
but  to  thank  yourself,"  he  resumed,  bitter- 
ly. If  I  had  married  fYances  Armond, 
if  I  had  never  gone  abroad,  all  this  would 
not  have  been.  And  now  you  come  here 
to  curse  me  I     It  is  all  your  work." 

Frances  Armond  !  For  &e  first  time 
Mrs.  Stuart  knew  that  the  poor  seamstress 
she  had  rejected  for  her  son's  wife  was  no 
other  than  «her  sister's  daughter.  Did  be 
know  the  relationship.  Well^  if  the  knowl- 
edge had  come  earlier  it  would  have 
made  no  difference,  but  it  struck  her  now 
in  a  strange  light 

"  I  have  come  to  help  you,  Henry," 
she  said,  her  stem  voice  softenmg  to  mild- 


Her  son  made  no  answer.  He  turned 
away  his  head  with  a  stifled  sigh.  Days 
and  weeks  had  passed  since  the  fumes  of 
the  inebriating  cup  had  deadened  his  brain 
to  his  condition.  He  knew  his  hands  were 
stained  in  blood.  He  knew  that  the  phan- 
tom presence  of  his  victim  would  go  with 
him  through  the  world.  The  gallows  or 
the  prison  it  did  not  matter  much,  he  mut- 
tered something  of  the  kind,  and  he  feh 
so. 
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The  8oene  was  too  painfal.  Margaret 
roee,  she  Uirew  a  shuddering  glanoe  aroand 
the  bare  cell.  This  wretchedness  for  him 
who  had  been  lapped  in  such  luxury  1 
She  dared  not  trust  herself  with  a  second 
glance  at  her  son,  but  only  saying,  "  I 
shall  send  you  a  lawyer  to-morrow,  Henr 
ry,"  went  out. 

She  heard  the  key  grate  dismally  behind 
her  in  the  lock. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  she  paused, 
and  held  a  few  moments'  conversation  with 
the  tnmkey.  She  took  out  her  purse 
again,  a  dozen  pieces  of  gold  glittei^  in 
her  hand.  **  Do  what  you  can  to  make 
thi  cell  more  habitable,^'  she  said;  **  get 
whatever  he  orders  for  his  comfort,  and 

Erovide  palatable  fare, —  only — *'  and 
er  voice  faltered  a  little,  '*  no  wines  or 
brandy,  you  understand." 

The  man  bowed.  Mrs.  Stuart's  wealtb 
procured  her  implicit  obedience. 

Margaret's  first  step  was  to  find  a  law- 
yer, the  trial  was  now  to  come  on  in  a  few 
days ;  her  second,  when  she  had  reached 
her  room  at  the  hotel,  to  sit  down  and 
write  an  advertisement  desiring  informa- 
tion of  one  Elanour  Armond,  who  io  the 
year  18 — ,  was  residing  in  New  York, 
and  any  one  who  would  acquaint  her  with 
particulars  leading  to  lier  di&oovery,  or,  in 
case  of  her  decease,  with  the  present  ad- 
dress of  her  daughter,  Frances  Armond, 
should  be  liberally  rewarded.  She  added 
the  name  of  her  son's  lawyer,  to  whom 
the  communication  was  to  be  forward^ 
ed. 

It  was  a  great  struggle  to  Margaret's 
pride,  even  at  this  late  day,  thus  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  forgiveness  to  her  sister, 
but  her  mother's  love  triumphed.  "  It  is 
the  hand  of  God,"  she  murmured,  laying 
down  her  pen;  *'  nothing  but  care  and  sor* 
xow  have  followed  me,  since  the  day  I  re- 
jected her  appeal." 

Would  even  this  oenceasion  save  her 
flon  ?  Margaret  thought  so  and  felt  so, 
but  here  she  was  mistaken. 

She  rose  with  a  sigh  to  ring  for  a  ser- 
vant. Her  note  to  her  lawyer  was  written. 
This  advertisement  must  be  re-copied  and 
sent  to  all  the  popular  papers  of  the 
Northern  States. 

29 


CHAPTBB  IV. 

''In  the  sitting  room  of  a  cottage  in  the 
suburbs  of  New  York,  a  fiunily  group  are 
assembled  at  the  twilight  hour.  It  was  an 
autumn  twilight,  long,  rich  and  goldea. 
The  dwelling  was  small,  the  furnishings  of 
the  room  were  of  the  plainest  kind,  but  a 
sweet  content  sat  on  the  face  of  the  young 
mistress,  as  she  laid  the  snowy  cloth  for 
the  evening  meal,  and  lingered  in  every 
line  of  the  mother's  placid  countenance, 
as  she  bent  over  her  newing.  Plants  in 
flower  stood  on  the  little  stand  in  the  win- 
dow,  a  flaring  scarlet  geranium,  a  rose 
bush,  a  pot  of  mignonette,  and  a  glistening 
amaryllis,  while  the  side  table  was  strewn 
with  books  and  papers,  and  one  or  two 
handsome  engravings. 

The  mother  laid  by  her  needle  and  took 
up  the  yesterday's  paper,  while  the  daughr 
ter,  her  household  arrangements  complet- 
ed, passed  to  the  window  to  gaze  out  with 
the  eyes  of  one  who  is  watching  for  an  ez" 
peeted  arrival  on  the  quiet  street 

*'  Frances  I  "  the  mother's  voice  had  a 
tone  of  surprise*  as  she  paused  over  a 
hitherto  unnoticed  column  of  the  paper, 
*<  here  is  an  advertisement  for  us." 

The  daughter  turned  round  wondering^ 
ly.    **  What  can  it  be,  maimma  ?  " 

Mrs.  Armond  read  it  ak>nd.  *'  I  should 
believe  it  to  be  from  your  aunt  Margaret," 
she  said,  "only  for  the  distance.  It  is 
impossible  that  die  can  have  reaehed 
there" 

Frances  made  no  direct  reply ;  perhaps 
there  was  a  reason  why  she  did  not,  but 
she  had  caught  sia;ht  of  her  husband  down 
the  street,  and  the  bride  of  six  months 
hastened  to  the  door  to  receive  him.  Her 
mother's  eyes  followed  her  with  a  tender 
look.  She  mid  grieved  over  her  daughter's 
disappointment,  two  years  before,  a  girlish 
l^ncy  indulged,  against  her  warnings,  she 
had  been  graceful  to  find  what  time  had 
proved,  that  it  was  indeed  a  &ncy,  and 
nothing  more,  not  one  of  those  strong  deep 
passions  which  last  through  life.  Frances 
was  happy  in  her  marriage,  happier  per- 
haps, than  she  could  have  been  with  Hen- 
ry Stuart,  with  all  his  wealth.  WeU,  Qod 
had  overruled  Margaret's  resentment;  it 
had  blessed  rather  than  crndied  them.  If 
this  should  be  from  her  I 
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Somebow,  as  we  grow  older,  soch  alien- 
ations are  more  lamented;  Elanonr  fe]t%- 
night  if  she  oould  be  redbnciled  to  her 
long  estranged  mster,  her  last  prayer 
wovdd  be  granted.  She  would  answer 
the  advertisement  at  all  events. 

Week  after  week  went  by  and  no  letter 
arrived.  Elanour  began  to  wonder  and 
despair,  and  the  circumstance  had  almost 
passed  from  Frances'  thoughts. 

It  was  on  a  chill  winter  day,  not  very 
unlike  that  far  off  December  when  food- 
less  and  fireless,  Elanour,  for  her  child's 
sa'xe,  had  begged  bread,  that  a  carriage 
drew  up  at  their  door  and  the  coachman 
springing  down  fiom  his  seat  assisted  a 
lady  to  alight  Frances  answered  the 
bell.  The  lady  was  a  stranger,  and  on 
asking  for  Mrs.  Aimond,  was  shown  into 
the  sitting-room. 

Eleanour  was  seated  at  her  work.  She 
rose  at  the  appearance  of  the  visitor,  and 
on  the  second  glance,  an  involuntary  ex- 
clamation escaped  her.  Many  as  were 
the  years  which  had  passed  since  they  met, 
and  great  as  were  the  changes  they  had 
wrought,  she  recognized  Margaret,  mrre 
perhaps  by  that  family  likeness,  which,  in 
aonoe  families  stands  out  so  distinct,  than 
by  her  resemblance  to  the  haughty  girl 
who  had  bidden  her  such  a  cold  farewell 
on  the  morning  of  iier  shadowed  marriage. 

Marg^uret  was  aflfected,  her  sister's 
emotion  was  so  genuine  and  real.  She 
had  not  expected  such  a  greeting. 

••  My  daughter,  Frances — Mrs.  Staun- 
ton—  Margaret,"  said  Elanour,  recover- 
ing herself. 

Here  was  an  unexpected  shock.  Mrs. 
Stuart  felt  very  faint  A  mist  seemed  to 
pass  before  her  sight  —  she  tried  to  recol- 
kct  herself.  Her  errand  then,  was  in 
vain.  A  mother's  love  oould  do  nothing 
more. 

She  looked  on  her  sister,  on  her  gentle 
and  duteus  child,  the  neatly  ordered  and 
cheerfiiloroom,  and  an  emotion  of  envy, 
perhaps  for  the  hist  time,  stinred  in  her 
bosom. 

Well,  she  had  spoken  the  wo»de  of  re- 
conciliation, and  they  could  not  be  taken 
back,  neither  did  she  now  desire  it.  Poor 
Henry  I  she  had  felt  confident  that  ber 
wealth  and  influence  would  soon  change 


his  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
years  into  release;  but  what  a  dreary 
world  to  welcome  him  to. 

Could  Margaret  have  foreseen  all,  per- 
haps she  would  have  left  her  eon  to  his  lot 
and  the  merciful  rigors  of  the  law.  No 
gratitude  for  her  unwearied  services  could 
be  discovered  in  the  wretched  man's  heart. 
Stung  with  the  presence  of  his  crime  and 
Ibst  condition,  he  plunged  afresh  into  his 
dissipations,  and  when  three  years  after, 
the  tidings  of  his  death  reached  her,  she 
could  exclaim  from  her  wrung  heart, 
*'  Now  I  am  comforted  I  " 

In  these  dark  hours,  it  was  the  voice  of 
the  once  rejected  sister  which  consoled  ber 
— ^which  bi-ought  her  back  to  a  sense  of 
what  she  still  owed  in  lifo.  Many  and 
many  a  time  in  the  peaceful  years  which 
dawned  for  her  at  last,  when  she  had 
found  peace  and  consolation  for  her  sor- 
rows, when  her  hands  liberally  dispensed 
the  wealdi  that  had  hitherto  flowed  in 
such  narrow  channels,  bringing  back  the 
incense  of  grateful  prayers,  did  her  heart 
exclaim,  *'  Qod  has  not  forgotten  to  min- 
gle mercy  with  judgment ;  it  was  a  happy 
day  which  recorded  our  recondliadon." 


DIMPLED  CHEEKS. 

BT  MBS.  0.  M.    BAWTBR. 

Chide  me  not.  dear,  nor  say  I  flatter  thee. 
To  tell  thee  in  thy  oheeka  the  dimplee  rest. 
Like  wells  of  sweetneee  in  a  roee's  breast. 

For  see  the  bees  oome  hoTering  close,  as  if 
To  suck  the  honey  that  each  cell  encloeee:^ 
Do  not  lAey  think  thy  dimpled  cheeks  are  ruaeet 

If  I,  my  darling,  were  myself  a  bee, 

rd  leave  all  flowers  the  garden  bvd  disotueee. 

To  draw  my  life  from  thy  oheeka*  dimpled 


While  the  secret  of  a  leaf  is  not  known; 
while  no  man  can  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
existence ;  while  revelations  of  a  higher 
truth  continually  break  in  upon  ns, — diall 
we,  in  the  poverty  cf  our  knowledge,  say 
what  cannot  be  ?  Shall  we  deny  those 
great  spiritual  laws  which  throb  in  our 
own  consciousness  ?  Shall  we  reject  those 
affirmations  of  miracle  and  of  immortal 
life  to  which  our  best  oapacities  and  de- 
sires respond,  because  they  contradict  oar 
pro-conceived  theories,  our  eystematie 
methodi? 
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The  tliriving  village  of  ChamouDi,  ia«a 
valley  of  the  same  uame,  lien  at  the  base 
of  Ml  Blanc,  nestled  in  the  very  shadow 
of  that  hoary  "  monarch  of  mountains. '^ 
By  the  side  of  the  village  rashes  the  river 
Arve,  a  stream  fresh  fix>m  the  icy  bosom 
of  the  mountains ;  while  on  every  side  rise 
the  grand  old  Alps  in  solemn  majesty, 
down  whose  rocky  sides  the  glaciers  stretch 
like  frozen  rivers,  into  the  green  fields  of 
the  valley  below*  One  of  these  masses  of 
ice  has  received,  on  account  of  its  great 
sixe,  the  name  of  the  M^  de  Glace,  or  the 
Sea  of  Ice,  although,  I  think,  it  might 
much  more  appropriately  be  called  the 
Biver  of  Ice.  Our  party  of  pedestrians  had 
arrived  at  this  place  in  the  evening,  and 
we  determined  to  make  a  journey  the  next 
day  over  the  ice,  to  that  faaious  little  spot, 
high  up  amone  the  glaciers,  called  the 
*'  Jardiu,"  or  the  **  Garden,"  where  na^ 
tore,  weary  of  those  grand  scenes  of  deso- 
lation which  appear  on  every  side,  has 
warmed  t  lis  little  nook,  and  ^covered  it 
with  green  and  flowers. 

Accordingly  about  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning  we  were  summoned  by  our  guide 
to  prepare  for  our  expedition.  Our  party 
consisted  of  seven  persons,  three  of  us  on 
mules,  one  a-foot,  two  guides  and  a  mule- 
teer ;  and  after  we  had  partaken  of  an 
early  breakfast  provided  for  as,  we  started 
at  daybreak,  for  the  Hospice  de  Montau- 
vert,  some  six  miles  distant,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ghicier,  and  several  thousand 
feet  ^bove  the  valley. 

On  leaving  the  viUage  oar  way  lay  over 
a  plain  until  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  wall,  which  lies  along  the  side 
of  the  valley ;  we  now  began  to  ascend  a 
^g.xag  path  of  the  worst  description, 
which  was  very  steep,  and  oovered.  with 
rooks  and  loose  stones.  After  going  on 
in  this  way  for  some  distance,  the  path 
took  a  more  direct  course  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  which  was  very  steep.  On 
our  right  the  rocky  ground  rose  abruptly 
to  the  summit,  and  on  our  left  it  sUuited 
down  so  steep  that  a  large  stone  would 
roll  over  a  thousand  feet,  down  to  the  val- 
ley below.    The  path  was  bat  three  or 


four  feet  wide,  and  the  mules  seemed  to 
take  great  delight  in  going  on  the  outer 
edge  of  it  This  part  of  the  path  lay 
across  the  bcfd  of  a  torrent,  where  in  spring 
the  water  from  the  melting  snow  rushes 
down  like  an  avaUncbe*  so  that  in  this 
place  there  is  no  vegetation  from  summit 
to  base. 

Exciting  where  these  torrent  beds  oc- 
cur, the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  cov- 
ered with  pine  and  yew  trees,  which  be- 
come more  scarce,  short  and  yellow,  as  the 
snow  line  is  approached.  We  continued 
our  interesting  ride  until  we  began  to  near 
the  gkcier,  when,  after  a  journey  of  two 
hoars»  we  reached  the  Hospice  and  alightr 
ed.  This  is  a  little  building  affording 
limited  accommodation  to  those  who  witsh 
to  spend  the  night,  or  find  shelter  from 
the  mountain  storm  ;  it  is  something  more 
than  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  is  kept  by  an  old  guide.  After  warm- 
ing ourselves  at  a  blaxing  fire,  and  look- 
ing at  a  fine  lot  of  stones  and  crystals 
which  the  old  man  had  for  sale,  we  start- 
ed out  at  about  eight  o'dodc  for  the 
-Jardin." 

We  were  now  on  the  edge  of  the  Mer 
De  Glace  and  some  hundred  feet  above  it. 
Beneath  us  ky  this  firoien  river  oovered 
with  its  icy  waves  or  hammocks,  and 
broken  up  with  immense  crevices,  while 
on  either  side  rose  innumerable  sharp, 
rocky  peaks  called  "  needles,"  from  their 
poouliar  shape.  As  we  looked  down,  we 
coukl  see  the  glacier  to  the  left  descending 
into  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  to  the 
right  it  stretched  away  for  miles,  anti|  lost 
among  the  snowy  finstnOsMes  of  Ml  Blanc 

To  form  an  idea  of  a  glac'cr,  one  may 
imagine  a  large  river  like  our  Hudson, 
coming  down  the  mountains,  through  a 
large  valley  several  miles  wide,  and,  while 
tosiod  into  high  waves,  firosen  solid  in  that 
state.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  as  thti 
ice  is  melted  at  the  foot  of  the  gUcier, 
wh'ob,  as  before  remarked,  is  often  among 
green  fields  and  villages,  the  whole  mass 
moves  slowly  alon^,  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  foot  a  day.  New  ice  is  oontinually 
supplied  firom  above,  so  that  there  is  n  > 
apparent  motion,  but  there  are  anple 
proofis  of  it  on  every  hand.  On  each  side 
of  the  glacier  is  a  high  hill,  or  "  moraiio," 
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composed  of  rocks,  stones  and  sand,  heap- 
ed up  sometimes  as  high  as  a  hundred 
feet  This  is  caused  by  the  silent  plough- 
ing of  the  glacier,  as  it  moves  along  with 
tremendous  force,  grinding  the  solid  gran- 
ite to  fragments,  and  piling  up  the  rocks 
and  sand  as  a  ploughrhare  turns  a.  furrow. 
There  are  several  such  "  mondnes'*  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mer  De  Glace,  whidh  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  ice  at  the  juncture 
of  two  branches  of  the  glacier. 

But  to  return  to  our  path :  our  way 
first  lay  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  over 
rocks  and  stones,  and  gradually  descend- 
ing, neared  the  level  of  the  glacier.  Af- 
ter proceeding  for  some  time  we  arrived  at 
a  place  called  "  Les  Fonts,"  or  '*  The 
Bridges."  Here  the  only  passage  is  by 
way  of  a  veiy  narrow  ledge  cut  in  the  fiice 
of  a  slanting  precipice  of  slaty  rock ; 
there  were  foot-steps  cut  the  size  of  a  foot, 
and  we  had  to  lean  against  the  feice  of  the 
rock  on  one  side  and  steady  ourselves  on 
the  other  side  with  our  iron-pointed  poles. 
We  crossed  two  such  "bridges,"  each  of 
which  was  of  considerable  length,  and 
when  we  had  gone  on  a  mile  or  two  fur- 
ther, turned  aside  on  to  the  ice. 

While  at  Montauvert  we  had  provided 
ourselves  with  little  steel  points  which 
were  screwed  into  the  soles  of  our  boots  to 
prevent  our  slipping  on  the  ice,  but  when 
the  pure  ice  was  reached,  after  crossing  the 
'*  moraine,"  we  found  that  it  was  not  near- 
ly as  slippery  as  we  had  anticipated,  but 
the  surface  was  more  like  frozen  snow. 
When  once  upon  the  glacier,  our  course 
was  very  indirect,  and  we  had  to  change 
our  direction  continually,  to  avoid  the  nu- 
merous crevices  in  the  ice.  These  crevi- 
ces or  splits  in  the  glacier  are  cau^d  by 
the  downward  motion  of  the  mass  over  the 
uneven  surfiice  of  the  valley  through  which 
it  glides.  They  are  from  one  to  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  vary  in  depth  with  the 
thickness  of  the  ice,  sometimes  being  as 
much  as  two  hundred  feet  deep.  The  ice 
is  60  tough  that  when  a  rent  occurs  there 
are  often  splinters  extending  diagonally 
across  from  one  side  to  the  other.  We 
avoided  these  crevices  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, but  were  sometimes  compelled  to 
cross  them  on  these  airy  ice- bridges,  or,  as 
we  have  before  called  them,  ice-splmters. 


The  manner  of  crossing  was  Bot  d^ogether 
without  danger,  and  was  quite  novel ;  one 
of  the  ^ides  first  made  the  surface  of  the 
ice-bridge,  which  was  but  a  few  feet  wide, 
as  nearly  ^ven  as  he  could  with  the  iron 
point  of  his  pole,  and  then  after  crossing 
himself,  reached  back  his  pole  to  help  one 
of  us  across.  Grasping  this  with  one  hand 
and  the  pole  of  the  guide  who  remained 
behind,  with  the  other  hand,  we  were  thus 
safely  conducted  over  the  yawning  chasm. 
The  color  of  the  icy  sides  of  these  crevices 
is  a  beantifbl  deep  bhie.  As  I  crossed 
one  of  these  bridges,  I  struck  my  Alpin- 
stock  into  the  ice,  and  as  the  chamoise 
horn  flew  fiK>m  the  end  of  it  down  the 
crevice,  we  could  hear  it  strike  against  the 
sides  until  it  reached  the  bottom  &r  below. 
Of  course  there  is  no  path  upon  the  ice, 
since  the  glacier  is  continually  changing  in 
form  as  it  advances,  so  the  guide  piled  up 
stones  at  intervals  as  we  went  along,  to 
mark  our  way.  There  are  innumerable 
little  streams  of  water  flowing  over  the 
surface  of  the  glacier ;  they  usually  pour 
down  the  sides  of  the  crevices  or  other 
boles,  making  cascades,  in  some  places 
over  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  send 
up  a  hollow  rushing  sound  that  may  be 
beard  at  a  distance.  These  streams  flow 
on  under  the  ice  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier, 
where  they  unite  to  form  a  stream  of 
chalky  wh'teness,  which  is  always  found 
issuing  from  a  large  glacier,  and  is  often 
of  considerable  size. 

As  we  continued  our  course,  we  occa- 
sionally found  crystals  which  had  been 
brought  down  with  the  ice,  and  saw  rocks 
covered  with  them.  The  sun  was  quite 
warm,  and  we  were  frequently  tempted  to 
quench  our  thirst  with  the  ice-water  whidi 
was  so  abundant,  but  our  lips  were  sore 
iVom  the  eflfects  of  it  for  days  after.  At 
length  we  came  to  where  three  large  gla- 
ciers unite  to  form  the  Mer  de  Glace.  It 
was  a  glorious  sight,  and  one  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  In  front  of  us  this  sea  of 
ice  stretched  miles  away,  until  lost  in  a 
wilderness  of  snow-clad  peaks  and  icy 
summits ;  on  our  right,  at  a  distance,  roee 
the  rounded  summit  of  okl  Mt.  Blanc, 
crowned  with  the  hoary  snow  of  aees,  the 
highest  point  in  Europe  I  Down  his  mg- 
gCKl  sides,  the  old  giant  sendft  his  icy  le- 
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gions;  bage  ayalaocbes,  mighty,  though 
unheard  by  reason  of  their  distance,  rash 
down  to  join  this  firosen  sea,  as  it  moyee  on 
with  resistless  force,  to  overwhelm  the 
Talleys  in  ram  and  desolation,  but  even  as 
the  Assyrian  host  vanished  at  ihe  blast  of 
the  Angel  of  Death,  so  does  this  mighty 
mass  melt  away  beneath  the  sunbeams, 
and  bring  fertility  and  blessing  to  the  val- 
leys far  away* 

On  our  left  a  shapeless  mass  of  ice-hills 
and  hummocks  seems  to  tumble  down 
from  above  like  a  frozen  waterfall.  This 
is  the  outlet  of  the  glacier  Talefre,  which, 
from  our  stand-point,  is  invisible.  Up 
above  us,  on  the  bosom  of  this  icy  lake, 
lies  the  "  Jardm,"  the  object  of  our  search. 
All  around  were  signs  of  tremendous  pow- 
er ;  heaps  of  rock  ground  into  stone  and 
sand,  ice  piled  heap  on  heap,  and  on  eve- 
ry hand  cold  desolation  and  grandeur; 
not  a  tree,  or  the  slightest  sign  of  any  liv- 
ing creature,  except  our  party,  was  visible. 
Amidst  such  marks  of  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  Almighty,  how  could  one 
fear  ?  The  ice  on  our  left  was  so  broken 
up  by  its  descent  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  a  way  upon  it,  so  we  took  our  path  up 
the  rocky  base  of  the  Aiguille  du  Talefre, 
one  of  those  pointed  ''  needles  "  which  dis- 
tinguish the  scenery  of  this  region.  The 
path  is  veiy  steep  indeed,  and  we  had  to 
use  our  hands  as  well  a^  foet,  and  even 
then  the  youngest  of  our  party  was  obliged 
to  receive  assistance  from  the  guides. 
Huge  boulders  seemed  ready  to  slide  down 
upon  us  and  crush  us,  as  we  crept  beneath 
their  overhanging  crests ;  now  and  then 
we  were  obl^ed  to  crawl  along  a  rocky 
ledge,  carefully  steadying  ourselves  with 
our  poles,  and,  after  stopping  very  fr^ 
quently  to  rest,  reached  a  place  more  lev- 
el, about  half  way  up,  and  here  halted  to 
recover  our  strength  ;  «fter  taking  a  bite 
of  bread  and  meat,  and  a  sip  of  brandy, 
the  sweetest  morsels  I  ever  tasted, 
strengthened  and  refreshed,  we  resumed 
the  slight  trace  of  a  path  which,  if  possi- 
ble, became  more  and  more  difficult,  until 
at  last«  after  the  hardest  climb  I  had  ever 
had,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  *'  Jardin." 

We  descended  a  little  over  a  mass  of 
rocks,  to  a  glacier  covered  with  fresh 
snow ;  it  was  an  inclined  plane,  and  it 


seemed  as  if  we  might  easily  slip,  and  roll 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  meets  the  Mer  de 
Glace.  During  the  walk  across  the  side 
hill,  which  was  nearly  a  mile,  the  young* 
est  of  the  party  nearly  fiiinted  from  ^igue, 
but  we  had  fortunately  brouffht  along 
some  brandy  and  that  restored  him.  At 
length  we  climbed  a  high  '*  moraine,"  de- 
soended  the  other  side,  and  were  at  our 
journey's  end» 

The  *'  Jardin  "  is  a  triangular  piece  of 
rock-bound  soil  of  about  seven  acres  ex- 
tent, slanting  with  the  slacier,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  high  wdls  of  earth  and 
rocks,  formed  by  the  moving  ice.  The 
lower  end  is  over  nine  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  the  upper  end  or  restez 
of  the  triangle  is  considerably  higher. 
The  view  is  shut  in  on  three  sides,  by 
huge  snow-covered  peaks  and  sharp  rocky, 
"  needles,*'  which  form  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre, with  the  arena  paved  with  ice 
many  a  fathom  thick,  fit  scene  for  the 
struggle  of  the  ancient  Titans  I  Here  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  lonely  waste,  where 
man  but  seldom  comes,  and  no  tree  or 
shrub  finds  sustenance,  lies,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert,  this  garden  of  the  Alps. 

Although  October  had  already  come, 
and  the  fairer  flowers  had  faded,  still  the 
little  slopes  of  earth  w^re  carpeted  with 
grass,  and  daisies  opened  their  great  eyes 
as  if  in  wonder  at  the  strange  sights  about 
them.  A  little  brook,  too,  of  clear,  sweet 
water,  bounded  merrily  down  from  the 
rocks  above,  halting  in  a  hollow  basin  now 
and  then,  as  if  regretting  to  leave  so  soon 
this  verdapt  little  spot,  and  then  with  a 
leap  rushed  on  to  the  icy  channeb  beneath 
the  glacier.  Having  spread  our  shawls 
upon  the  grass,  we  reclined  like  ancient 
Romans,  to  our  feast  of  cold  provisions, 
which  the  guided  had  brought  in  their 
knapsacks  from  Montauvert  The  sun 
was  rather  too  warm  for  comfort  while  we 
were  in  motion,  but  the  temperature  here 
was  very  pleasant,  and  we  sat  for  a  while, 
enjoying  a  panorama  of  mountain  peaks 
draped  in  snow,  vast  fields  of  ice  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  far  above  all,  surpass- 
ing all  in  silent  grandeur,  the  rounded 
summit  of  Mt  Blanc, — ^a  spectacle  worthy 
of  the  gods. 

We  mot  a  young  Englishman  and  guide 
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OD  the  "  J&rdin  ;"  quite  a  romantio  spot 
to  form  aoquaintanoes !  We  foond  a 
broken  bottle  balf  Oiled  with  the  cards  of 
former  Tisitors  to  this  drawing-room  of 
Dame  Nature,  concealed  in  a  hole,  and 
having  placed  our  names  on  record,  and 
gathered  a  handful  of  daisies,  we  prepared 
to  take  our  departure.  It  was  now  two 
o'clock ;  we  had  spent  an  hour  hero, — an 
hour  gasing  on  Mt.  Blanc,  —  and  never 
may  it  be  forgotten. 

**  O  dread  and  silent  moant!  I  gaie  open  thee. 
Till  thou,  Btill  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Did^  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in 

prayer, 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone." 

We  followed  the  same  path,  and  after 
resting  many  times,  reached   the  Mer  de 
Glace,   in  safety.     The  youngest  of  our 
party  was  so  much  fatigued  that  the  two 
guides  took  hold  of  the  ends  of  their  poles, 
and  he  walked  between,  holding  the  mid- 
dle of  the  poles  in  his  hands ;  he  was  thus 
enabled   to  proceed   with   less  diffi«*ulty. 
We  retraced  our  steps  by  means  of  the  lit- 
tle piles  of  stones  which  our  guides  had 
made  in  the  morning,  and,  without  adven- 
ture or  accident,  reached  the  Hospice  de 
Montauvert,  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the 
evening.     We  gladly  availed  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  here  offered  to  warm  our- 
selves and  recruit  our  strength  a  little,  be- 
fore commencing  the  descent,  in  the  dark, 
to  Cbamouni.     In  half  an  hour  we  mount- 
ed our  n*ules,  and,  as  it  was  now  dark, 
one  man  took  each  animal  by  the  bridle, 
and  down  we  started  on  our  rugged  way. 
Tbis  ride  was  **  the  most  unkindest  cut  of 
all,"  for  the  mules  would  sometimes  jump 
down  the  rocks  that  lay  in  the  road,  forc- 
ing us  to  drop  the  reins  and  hold  fast  to 
the  saddle  before  and  behind.     It  was  ex- 
ceedingly dark  and  gloomy  in  the  pine 
woods,  and  at  a  difficult  part  of  the  road  a 
girl  ran  out  of  a  but  with  a  lantern,  and 
led  the  way. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  how  sure-footed 
these  mules  are,  for  during  the  whole  de- 
scent,' the  one  I  rode  did  not  stumble 
once,  while  the  man  who  led  him  caught 
his  foot,  and  rolled  over  among  the  pine 
trees.  We  arrived  at  our  hotel  in  Cha- 
roouni,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  after 
spending  a  most  interesting  as  well  as  fa- 


tiguing day,  and  soon  retired,  with  hearts 
grateful  for  the  khid  protection  extended 
to  us  during  the  day. 

LOniE  LEE. 
vr  MBS.  mom  bioh. 

Sweet  Lottie  Lee,  I  am  dreaming,  dear. 

Of  the  loRt  by.gone  and  thee; 
or  the  words  thou  darling,  blushed  to  batr* 

Under  the  msple  tree; 
Of  the  tiny  foot  as  white  and  soft 

As  the  violets  it  thrilled. 
The  bird*  song  stealing  firom  the  oroft. 

Because  my  Lottie  trilled. 

Ah,  Lottie  Lee,  no  mantle  bright. 

With  jewdled  foldings  prest. 
The  dimpled  shoulder,  saintly  white^ 

Above  thy  gentle  breast; 
No  snowy  plumes  or  jewels  deck 

Thy  fmhead  too  divine. 
Nor  moonlight  pearls  around  thy  neok. 

In  softened  splendor  shine. 

My  Lottie  Lee,  the  meadow  lark 

That  sang  to  us  that  day. 
Oft  paused  amid  his  notes  to  mark 

Thy  lauffbter  sweet  and  gay; 
And  e'en  the  oloTer  in  its  bed. 

Blushed  deeper  when  my  kiss 
Upon  thy  cheek  a  glory  spread. 

And  wrapt  my  heart  in  bliss. 

Ah,  Lottie,  and  that  little  brooks 

That  never  seemed  to  rest,— 
Thy  precious  image  slyly  took. 

And  hn;?ged  it  to  its  breast; 
Even  lilies  sleeping  on  their  arms. 

Waxed  paler  but  to  see 
A  rival  sister's  pecrlesa  charms 

0,  fairest  Lottie  Lee. 

Ah ,  Lottie,  we'l  thy  logic  proved 

That  angels  leave  their  heaven. 
To  soothe  and  bless  their  wcll-l»eloTea, 

Else  why  to  me  was  given 
A  day  so  rich,  it  bankrupt  made 

All  days  that  come  and  go — 
Love  taught  me  *neath  that  maple*8  shade. 

Immortal  joy  and  woe. 

Lost  Lottie  Lee,  thy  sun  of  life 

Sank  with  earth's  sun  from  aificht, — 
••  Dear  love,  I  cannot  be  thy  wife — 

One  kiss,  and  then  guoil  night; 
And  when  the  aneels  come  and  lay 

Their  lilies  on  my  breast. 
Then  best  beloved  kneel  and  say 

'  My  Lottie  hath  her  rest! '  " 

Blest  Lottie  Lee,  when  once  again 

White  lilies  oped  to  view. 
The  little  brook  and  grassy  plain. 

And  violets  wet  with  dew, 
I  dropt  amid  her  sunny  hair 

Their  bells  that  tolled  to  see 
How  still,  and  cold,  and  heavenly  fidr 

Lay  my  own  Lottie  Lee, 
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A  LEAF  FROM  MEMORY. 

BT  N.  T.  MUNBOB. 

Beautifal  is  the  sleep  of  death  !  How 
seldom  does  the  ^ce  which  we  have 
watched  daring  its  time  of  suffering  and 
of  agony,  reveal,  after  the  spirit  has  fled, 
and  the  hody  lays  silent  l^fore  us,  any 
traces  of  i's  past  suffaring.  It  is  as  if  the 
soul,  ere  it  had  lefb  its  tenement  had 
stamped  its  own  future  peace  upon  the 
features  before  us.  Very  calm  and  still 
lies  that  form  with  the  hands  folded  upon 
the  pulseless  breast ;  very  quiet  rests  the 
blue-veined  lids  upon  the  eyes  closed  for 
ever,  and  placid  the  brow  no  longer  dis- 
tressed by  pain.  Death  is  sometimes  very 
beautiful  and  always  intensely  solemn  and 
awful. 

But  the  living,  the  ever  present  sorrow 
which  we  every  day  see  around  us  —  the 
hearts  which  drag  on  a  weary  life  with  this 
sorrow  ever  before  them  I  The  sun  which 
should  dispel  the  gloom  is  cast  behind 
them,  and  nought  but  the  ever  present, 
gigantic  shadow  is  before  them. 

Very  hard  is  it  sometimes  to  bow  down 
resignedly  to  these  living  sorrows. 

I  sat  within  the  room  of  an  artist  one 
day  and  learned  a  lesson  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. A  mother  came  with  a  child, 
beautiful  almost  as  an  angel.  Locks  of 
paly  gold  fell  in  ringlets  down  her  round, 
white  shoulders;  sofk,  brown  eyes  with 
kng  lashes,  looked  firom  beneath  a  full 
forehead,  her  mouth  was  like  a  rosebud, 
and  her  complexion  of  faultless  purity. 

She  was  the  picture  of  health  and  lovli- 
ness ; —  and  0,  bow  proud  and  happy  was 
the  mother  when  the  artist  praised  the 
child's  beauty  and  grace.  This  was  the 
first  visit,  the  first  sitting  for  a  picture,  of 
the  fair  creature,  and  another  day  was  ap- 
pohited  ere  it  would  be  finished. 

There  came  another  mother  with  a  child 
of  the  same  age,  but  pale  and  sickly.  Her 
eyes  were  heavy  and  lacking  intelligence 
She  was  not  interesting  to  the  stranger, 
but  the  mother  loved  her  poor,  sickly 
child,  for  not  long  did  she  thiuK  she  would 
be  spared  to  her,  for  a  dreadful  disease 
was  upon  her,  and  death  would  indeed  be 
a  mercy. 

This  was  her  last  sitting,  the  picture 
was  finished  and    was    indeed  veiy  like 


her.  And  0,  it  showed  the  dee]»  love  of 
the  mother  to  wish  to  retain  the  image  of 
that  poor  child,  after  she  should  be  laid  in 
the  silent  tomb.  But  love  hallows  all 
things,  and  as  the  mother  took  her  child 
by  the  hand,  her  poor  unfortunate  one, 
upon  whom  already  the  stamp  of  idiocy 
seemed  placed.  I  thanked  God  for  the 
deep,  the  never  swerving  love  of  t&e 
mother. 

A  few  days  passed,  and  the  artast  was 
at  work  upon  the  picture  of  the  first  child. 
The  time  appointed  for  the  second  yisit» 
had  arrived,  the  hour  passed  by,  she  came 
not !  Ah  she  never  came  again;  she  l^y 
within  the  home  of  her  bereaved  parents, 
silent  in  death  I  The  angel  had  aone  his 
work,  the  &ir  being  was  dead.  The 
mother  laid  her  beautiful  curls  about  her 
face  to  make  her  look  like  life;  she  held 
her  little  hands  within  her  own,  and  put 
her  ear  to  the  still,  quiet  mouth,  for  the 
hundredth  time  and  felt  there  was  no 
breath. 

She  never  met  the  eye  of  the  artist 
again;  the  picture  was  finished  from  mem- 
ory, and  the  foir  child  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  the  snows  of  winter  fell  on  her 
early  resting  place. 

But  she  lived  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  loved  her  like  a  holy,  blessed 
memory.  They  felt  they  were  better  even 
for  her  short  life,  and  thanks  were 
given  to  God,  for  this  favor,  that  she 
had  been  spared  to  them  so  long. 

But  ah,  the  other  picture,  there  was 
grief  hard  indeed  to  be  borne.  Year  after 
year  passed  and  the  pale,  sickly  child 
grew  m  stature,  grew  to  girlhood,  even 
to  womanhood,  but  there  was  no  intelli- 
gence in  her  face,  no  soul  looking  from 
her  vacant  eyes,  she  was  a  hopeless 
idiot! 

Was  it  not  sa<l  for  that  mother  to  watch 
her  poor,  helpless  daughter.  True  in  a 
measure  we  |>et  used  to  such  things  or 
appear  to,  but  there  was  ever  that  vacant 
face,  that  living  hopeless  sorrow. 

How  strange,  how  mysterious  are  the 
the  ways  of  Providence.  The  bright,  the 
inteHig3nt  and  healthy  child,  was  taken 
away  suddenly,  when  she  seemed  to  prom- 
ise to  be  such  a  blessing ; —  and  the  poor, 
sickly  creature,  with  no  light  of  intellect 
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or  reason,  seeming  every  day  to  play 
upon  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  lived  on 
year  after  year  on  ever  present  sorrow.  It 
seems  as  if  snoh  a  fate  were  worse  tlian 
death.  It  is  bard  to  meet  death,  and  we 
know  the  mother  loves  her  child,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  for  that  reason  it  seems  as 
it  were  easier  to  lay  it  in  its  little  grave, 
and  cover  the  fVesh  green  sods  upon  its 
bosom,  than  gaze  upon-  its  growth,  and 
see  no  intelleot,  no  beaming  health,  no 
Bcml  in  its  features. 

Yet  both  these  Jestines  are  equally  the 
dispensations  of  God,  and  to  each  of  them 
we  must  bow  submissivdly,  if  it  should 
be  our  lot;  but  when  we  look  upon  a 
living  sorrow  like  this,  we  say  surely, 
there  is  a  sorrow  worse  even  than 
death. 


REQUISITES  FOR  WOMEN  OF  THE  TIMES. 


BT  0.  B.  M. 


The  Bible  in  the  unfoldings  of  its  sacred 
truths,  present  to  the  mind  the  unmistak- 
able design  of  God  in  the  creation  of  wo- 
man. We  aro  taught  that  man  was  or- 
dained to  become  the  provider,  the  pro- 
tector and  lawgiver,  and  woman  the  pre- 
feerver  and  the  inepirer,  or  teacher.  We 
see  that  her  mission  is  one  of  the  noblest, 
and  most  sacred  on  earth.  Having  no 
place  in  the  struggle  for  dominion  in  the 
world,  she  is  left  to  rejine  the  human 
affdctions,  to  elevate  the  iporal  faculties, 
and  to  cultivate  the  sweet  charities  of 
home,  and  all  those  tender  spiritual  affec- 
tions, which  strengthen  the  silver  chord  of 
life,  and  bring  the  soul  into  harmony 
with  its  Maker. 

The  sculptor  who  spends  years  in  chis- 
ell'mg  the  dull  piece  of  marble  into  a  life- 
like form,  works  on  dead  matter ;  but  wo- 
man, with  her  patient  influence,  works 
upon  the  living  elements  of  human  nature. 
She  creates  her  form  of  beauty  in  the  souL 
Obedience,  Truth,  Love  and  Piety  are  her 
materials,  and  with  these  she  may  work 
out  powerful  results  for  good. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  woman's  mi»- 
eion — the  one  for  which  we  believe  her  de- 
signed by  her  Creator — we  are  led  to  no- 
tice some  of  the  requisites  which  she  should 
possess,  that  she  may  answer  the  great  end 
of  her  existence. 


The  most  mighty  agent  in  the  universe, 
18  the  least  known.  The  sun  is  brilliant 
and  gives  light  and  heat  to  our  planetaiy 
system ;  all  eyen  may  behold  and  all  na- 
ture bask  in  hia  beams,  but  tlie  mightier^ 
unseen  inflnenoe  of  gravitation  binds  Ori- 
on and  the  Wasa  Major  with  our  planet» 
controls  the  whole  material  world,  and 
reaches  perchanoe  to  the  throne  of  God. 
Thus  it  IS  in  the  moral  woE:ld.  The  mere 
forms  of  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  land 
which  are  made  and  administered  by  man 
with  pomp  and  state,  may  influenoe  the 
conduct  of  a  people  ;  but  how  feeble  ara 
they  to  touch  and  improve  the  character  of 
a  nation,  compared  with  that  unseen  spir- 
itual influence  possessed  by  the  Christian 
mother.  Consider  the  mother  of  Wasb- 
ington,  who  may  well  be  said  to  claim  the 
noblest  distinction  a  woman  can  gain ;  tiiat 
of  training  her  gifted  son  in  the  path  of 
rectitude,  and  inspiring  him  by  her  exam- 
ple«  to  make  the  way  oigoodneu  his  path 
to  glory.  True,  it  may  be  said,  he  pos- 
sessed the  germ  of  greatness  ;  but  had  it 
not  been  carefully  nurtured  and  guided 
by  the  hand  of  a  mother,  whose  own  char- 
acter was  admirably  adapted  to  form  and 
develop  those  noble  virtues  and  high  mor- 
al principles  which  ^ill  be  precious  to  the 
world  in  all  succeeding  ages,  he  might 
have  been  added  to  that  number  of  maa- 
ter-spirits  wbose  fame  rests  upon  the  fac- 
ulties they  have  abused,  and  the  Crimea 
they  have  perpetrated. 

rrinciples  less  firm  and  just,  an  aflbo- 
tion  less  regulated  by  discretion,  might 
have  changed  the  character  of  the  son,  imd 
with  it  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  If  ?re 
wish  a  still  broader  field  of  usefiilness  and 
activity  for  woman,  let  us  look  to  the  nu»> 
sionary  enterprise,  which  opens  to  the 
Christian  woman  the  opportunity  of  cheer- 
ing the  souls  and  dispelling  the  clouds  of 
ignorance  from  the  benighted  minds  of  the 
heathen.  What  an  example  of  Christian 
fortitude  and  perseverance  do  we  see  in 
the  three  Mrs.  Judsons,  who  braved  ap* 
palling  dangers  and  even  death  in  its  most 
unwelcome  forms,  in  a  foreign  land,  in  the 
service  of  their  Master. 

Bjit  these  are  only  a  few  of  many  in- 
stances which  history  furnishes  of  her  ef- 
forts as  a  moral  instructor.  But  from 
these  we  are  enabled  to  ma];k  those  noble 
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traits  of  mind  and  soul,  whioh  should  be 
possessed  by  every  true  American  woman. 
si  sbe  is  called  upon  to- repair  tbe  ravages, 
ftod  beautify  the  waste  places  that  aln  has 
made  in  the  heart,  shd  should  do  it  faith- 
fully, but  with  humility.  If  she  would 
knpress  upon  the  mind,  those  Christian 
yirtues  and  great  moral  truths  taught  in 
tbe  Bible,  she  must  first  take  diem  into 
her  own  heart. 

Should  we  expect  tbe  waters  of  a  rivu- 
let pure  and  transpai^nt,  to  issue  from  a 
turbid  fountain  ?  If  we  find  the  crystal 
stream,  in  tracing  it  to  its  source,  we  are 
sure  to  find  it  a  fount  of  purity,  And  so 
with  the  mind  of  woman  ;  if  it  is  nurtured 
xa  high  moral  truths,  it  will,  like  a  pure 
ibuntain,  send  forth  those  streams  which, 
mingling  their  bright  waters  with  the  tur- 
bid waves  of  society,  will  clear  and  purify 
the  whole. 


STANZAS. 

feTU.  n.  WUL1A1I0. 

The  voice  of  summer^s  miDstrelsy, 
The  iephyr'8  sodc,  the  hummini;  bee. 
The  bleating  floolu,  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
The  rustling  of  the  moving  grain. 
The  marmur  of  the  ripplini;  stream. 
The  anthems  of  the  forest  green; 
All,  all  diffuse  their  melody. 
And  yet  no  joy  they  bring  to  me. 

The  whippoorwill,  at  close  of  day. 
The  evening  star  with  peerless  ray. 
The  rising  moon's  soft  brilliancy. 
Now  Bmiling  o'er  the  world  and  me. 
The  dew-drop  trembling  on  the  flower. 
The  holy  calm  of  twilight  hour, 
AU,  all  are  fair  and  beautiful. 
And  yet  my  soul  is  sorrowfuL 

No  more  will  summer's  grnial  voice 
As  in  the  past,  my  soul  njoioe. 
Nor  axure  sky,  nor  blooming  flowers. 
Can  cheer  me  as  in  by-gone  nours; — 
A  moumfbl  pleasure  they  impart. 
For  lo!  a  void  is  in  my  heart; 
Forever  hushed  is  one  glad  voice,*— 
O !  how  can  I  again  rejoice  T 

WebsUr^  Mich. 

•  •  •     ■ 

Nature  takes  a  higher  aspect  from  plac- 
es where  good  and  memorable  deeds  nave 
been  done,  and  it  lends  to  them  a  deeper 
charm.  It  is  enriched  with  rarer  sanctity, 
it  sheds  more  blessed  dew  upon  the  spot 
where  tbe  hero  struggled,  or  the  niartyr 
perched;  or  the  righteous  sleep.  Pales- 
^e  will  always  be  a  "  Holy  Land." 


TALES  6F  THE  FIRESIDE. 

BY  AH  OLD  FRISND. 

''  Bo  tell  US  all  about  that  time,"  said 
I ;  "  it  is  storming  outside  and  pleasant 
within,  and  just  the  right  time  for  a  story." 

**  I  never  shall  forget,"  said  my  friend, 
smiling,  "  what  a  good  time  there  was 
around  the  old  family  table,  one  bright 
evening  in  early  winter.  The  winter 
school  had  begun.  I  had  been  to  school 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  nothing 
in  memory  reaches  so  distinctly  beyond 
that  memorable  day,  as  tbe  momentous 
events  of  that  grand  epoch  in  a  child  ^s  life. 
It  was  a  full  mile  and  a  half  to  the  old 
school  house,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
walking  there  with  brother  and  sister,  was 
employed  in  sight  seeing^  and  some  very 
grave  thoughts  upon  the  probable  appear- 
ance of  the  school^  and  the  how  I  should 
appear  and  feel,  which  latter  I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  the  understanding  of  the  unitiat> 
ed.  Those  who  have  been  to  school  for  the 
first  time,  will  need  no  description,  so  I 
will  briefly  pass  in  review  the  transactions 
of  the  day,  and  hasten  home  to  gnther 
around  the  inviting  board—  so  very  cheer- 
ful to  children  at  school,  tired  and  hungry 
and  bursting  with  news. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  school-house  in  sea- 
son, my  good  mother  always  made  it  a 
point  to  send  her  children  early  to  school 
— ^and  were  met  at  the  entrance  by  a  nu- 
merous group  of  Wide  Awakes,  who  seem* 
ed  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  in.  For  my 
part  I  had  some  anxious  forebodings,  and 
home  longings,  but  '  the  rub  icon  was 
past ; '  already  in  the  entry,  —  a  small 
room  at  tbe  end  of  the  school-bouse,  where 
wood  was  thrown  in,  and  mantles,  blan- 
kets, bats,  caps  and  baskets  piled  on.  I 
had  no  time  to  demur  against  tbe  rites  of 
initiation,  and  passed  in.  Struck  with 
consternation  at  nothing  remarkable,  as  I 
have  often  been  since,  at  the  threshold  of 
less  important  places,  I  sufl^red  the  cere- 
monies to  proceed  without  interruption, 
and  took  a  proffered  seat  upon  a  low  oench 
with  some  other  boys  of  tne  same  age,-— 
four  years, — and  sat  bolt  upright  against 
the  hard  back  all  tbe  day,  save  the  noon- 
ing— the  play  spell  in  middle  of  forenoon 
and  aflemoon,  when  '  the  boys  went  out,' 
and  the  awful  '  calling  up  to  read/  by  the 
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master,  whose  tail*  majestic  form,  percing 
black  eyes  and  searching  voice,  maie  me 
shrink  from  his  nresence,  and  wonder  if  I 
should  ever  get  nome  again.  I  tell  yon, 
that  little  unfinished  house,  with  homely 
surroundings  was  more  than  airy  castle  to 
me,  that  first  day  of  school — and  when, 
that  night,  I  crept  into  bed  under  its  raft- 
ers, that  almost  touched  my  head,  no  mon- 
arch was  ever  half  so  satisfied  with  his 
couch,  or  BO  thankful  for  shelter.  And 
didn't  I  sleep  and  dream  over  again  the 
perils  of  the  day,  and  fancy  I  was  never  to 
see  home  again,  till  the  flashing  eye  of  the 
school-master,  seemingly  directed  to  me, 
broke  my  slumbers  and  relieved  my  fears. 
0  I  how  glad  to  find  ^myself  in  bed  at 
home,  in  the  dear  old  chamber  with  broth- 
ers and  sisters  near. 

*•  But  I  am  getting  way  ahead  of  my 
story.  Well,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  we 
were  called  up  to  read,  —  the  other  little 
four  year  olds  and  myself —  twice  in  the 
forenoon  and  twice  in  the  afternoon,  which 
duty  was  duly  executed  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  school,  in  a  creditable  manner, 
as  I  judged  by  the  praises  of  the  master, 
who  began  to  assume  less  formidable  di- 
mensions. At  four  o'clock  the  school  was 
dismissed,  and  we  went  noiselessly  out.  if 
such  a  thing  be  possihle.  But  the  scene 
in  the  old  entry  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion. 

•*As  before  stated,  this  was  the  recepta- 
cle of  surplus  clothing  and  dinner  baskets. 
If  these  had  been  indiscriminately  depos- 
ited, minus  the  labels,  there  was  now  an 
indiscriminate  attack,  by  an  indiscriminate 
company  of  boys  and  girls,  each  eager  for 
the  desired  article,  and  none  knowing  just 
where  to  look.  As  usual,  the  larger  ones 
were  first  served  and  helped  the  younger 
ones,  so  that  soon  the  whole  school  rushed 
out  pell  mell,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  only 
for  the  noise,  that  made  it  more  like  a 
flock  of  geese.  How  we  all  got  started  in 
the  right  direction  is  more  than  I  can  telL 
For  one  I  depended  entirely  upon  an  elder 
brother,  who  escorted  me  home  a  wiser 
and  happier  child  than  I  went  I  had 
learned  to  say  my  A  B  C  after  the  teach- 
er, and  escaped  alive.  Henceforth  the 
road  was  open  to  me — the  road  of  science. 
A  road  that  has  had  many  obstacles  in  it, 


but  none  so  formidable  ai  those  of  Uim 
day. 

''At  home,  supper  dispatched  with  m 
greediness  that  none  bat  school-chiMren 
have,  the  supper  dishes  washed,  wiped  and 
laid  away,  we  gather  around  the  oblone 
table  to  recount  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
listen  to  the  tales  of  the  neighborhood,  one 
of  which  I  will  now  relate.  So  saying, 
my  friend  narrated  the  foUowing  stoiy  of 

BLACK  |ABBT. 

"  On  the  way  from  school  the  children 
had  met  Black  Harry  whose  appemranee 
always  made  the  little  folks  scamper,  if 
away  from  home,  and  sometimes  the  big 
boys  were  glad  to  run  at  the  sight  of  this 
son  of  Africa,  and  for  good  reasons,  mm 
will  presently  appear.  On  this  ocoaaon, 
I  shared  the  general  fright,  and  thought 
myself  very  lucky  in  escapmg  this  lasi 
peril  of  the  dav,  and  was  quite  happy  to 
find  myself  at  home,  and  quite  loquacious 
in  recounting  the  wonders  of  the  day. 
Among  these,  black  Harry  was  the  gravest 
and  the  darkest.  As  I  had  before  seen 
him,  and  paled  in  his  awful  presence,  witb 
feelings  akin  to  those  kindled  by  infantile 
imagination,  when  a  blacker  than  bkck 
Harry  was  supposed  to  be  prowling  around 
in  quest  of  naughty  children,  I  resolved  to 
ease  my  achine  heart  by  asking  who  this 
negro  was,  and  why  he  was  so  much  dread- 
ed by  children  ?  Half  suspecting  and  half 
fearing  that  he  might  be  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  Prince  of  darkness  himself 
— a  prince  then  verily  thought  to  be  veri- 
table with  hoof  and  horns,  and  potent  for 
evil ;  but  since  discovered  to  have  been  a 
bug-bear,  for  weak  parents  to  frighten 
weaker  children  into  obedience  with,  I 
timidly  inquired  of  my  mother  ^bout  Har- 
ry. 'Who  is  he  V  •  What  made  hhn 
black  ? '  and  why  are  all  the  children  so 
afraid  of  him  ? ' 

•'  My  mother  readily  complied,  and  she 
had  an  attentive  audience,  for  all  the  diil- 
dren  were  deeply  interested  to  hear  some 
thing  of  one  whose  presence  cast  such  a 
shade  over  them,  and  whose  near  home 
rendered  it  probable  that  he  might  be 
seenfequently. 

"  *  Black  Harry,'  said  she,  '  is  called  a 
negro,  because  he  is  of  African  descent 
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and  18  black.  He  is  a  poor  but  bannless 
man,  liying  id  an  old  bouse  out  on  tbe 
Plains,  near  tbe  road  as  yen  go  to  S— , 
and  bas  a  family  as  black  as  be  is.' 

"  '  How  funny  a  black  cbild  must  look  I 
and  a  black  woman !  bow  I  sbould  like  to 
see    one  I '    exclaimed     several     voices. 

*  Don't  you  think  Harry  would  burt  us  if 
we  should  go  to  see  bis  little  black  baby?* 

••  *  0,  no  !  Harry  is  very  harmless,  as 
I  told  you,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  call  to  see  bim  and  bis  baby,  for  be  is 
just  as  fond  of  bis  babe  as  any  father,  and 
his  wife  ^would  feel  as  proud  to  bave  peo- 
ple come  in  and  praise  her  darling  cbild, 
as  any  mother  in  the  land ;  but  I  am  sor- 
ry that  but  tew  ever  do  go  in  to  see  these 
poor  colored  people,  and  I  have  heard  that 
they  are  veiy  poor  and  destitute.' 

*'  *  But  what  is  tbe  reason  that  people 
do  not  go  to  see  them  if  they  are  harmless, 
and  would  like  to  bave  them  come? 
why  are    tbe  boys  so  afraid  of  him  ? ' 

*  As  to  the  boys,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
very  bad  boys  that  are  afraid  of  Harry  — 
boys  who  have  misused  him.  You  have 
heard  some  of  them  call  him  a  nigger,  or 
old  black  Harry,  or  a  thief.  This  pro- 
vokes Harry,  and  he  runs  after  the  boys 
as  if  be  would  hurt  them,  and  tbe  guilty 
fellows  are  afraid  that  he  will.  But  I 
bave  never  heard  of  his  hurting  any  one, 
though  he  bas  to  bear  a  great  deal  from 
others.' 

•*  *  But  why  do  the  boys  call  Harry  bad 
names  and  misuse  him  ? 

**  *  Indeed  1  can  give  you  no  good  rea- 
son. I  know  of  none  except  that  ho  is 
despised  on  account  of  his  color,  which  is 
a  very  sorry  reason,  I  am  sure.  Yet  it  is 
the  case  thHt  the  colored  man  is  ill-treated 
on  account  of  his  color,  which  he  can  no 
more  help  than  we  can  ours,  and  which  is 
DO  more  disgraceful.' 

'•  *  Who  made  Hanr  black,  mother?  ' 

**  *  The  same  good  God  who  made  you 
white,  my  child.' 

*•  •  Then  is  it  not  wicked  to  ridicule 
him  ?  '  •  Certainly  it  is,  and  I  hope  you 
will  never  do  so,  but  always  treat  him 
kindly.'  <  That  I  will,  and  1  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  bim,  now  ;  but  I  wonder  why  he 
does  not  go  to  Africa,  where  all  the  ^o- 
ple  are  black,  and  no  whites  to  despise 
them.     1  am  sure  I  would  not  stay  here 


all  alone.'  *  Doubtless  Harry  would  be 
glad  to  go  where  bis  own  people  live,  who 
would  treat  him  well  so  far  as  his  color  is 
concerned,  but  then  he  would  be  subject- 
ed to  a  great  many  troubles,  as  his  people 
are  very  ignorant  savages,  and  very  ciuel 
to  each  other  w!:en  engaged  in  war,  which 
is  often  tbe  case,  besides  it  is  a  great  way 
to  Africa,  and  would  cost  a  great  deal  oif 
money  to  get  there,  which  poor  Hany  baa 
not.' 

*' '  Is  Hany  a  savage  too,  mother,  and 
so  ignorant  ?' 

••  •  He  is  veiy  ignorant,  but  not  very 
savage,  as  I  told  you  ;  he  never  burt  any 
of  tbe  bad  boys  who  misuse  him,  and  aet 
much  less  like  a  Christian  than  Harry, 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write.' 

•*  •  But  why  does  Harry  not  lecm  to 
read  and  write,  mother  ? ' 

*'  *  Ah !  it  is  pinful  to  tell  you  that  the 
same  prejudice  tnat  keeps  people  from  go- 
ing to  his  bouse,  and  makes  the  boys  call 
him  hard  names,  and  throw  6t«>nes  at  his 
windows,  also  prevents  his  learning  to  read 
and  write  ;  for  nobody  will  teach  bim  nor 
allow  his  child  in  school.' 

••  •  And  we  are  Christians?'  'Not  if 
we  do  wrong.'  *  Well,  it  is  wrong  to  use 
poor  Harry  in  this  way.  I  am  glad  there 
are  no  more  colored  people  here  to  be 
used  so.'  'It  would  uideed  be  better  if 
he  were  in  some  better  place.'  *  Mother, 
are  there  any  more  colored  people  in  this 
country  ? ' 

**  *  Yes,  there  are  a  great  Aany  m  some 
parts  of  the  country.' 

••  *  Then  let  ue  advife  Harry  to  go  and 
live  with  them.  1  am  sure  they  would  use 
bim  well.' 

•* '  I  think  they  would  if  they  had  the 
liberty  of  doing  it.' 

**  *  And  wby  have  they  not  ? ' 

••  *  It  is  a  long  story,  my  child,  but  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  some  other  time.  It 
is  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed.  Good  night, 
good  night.' " 

•<•        - 

**  First  pure  and  then  peaceable.*' 
That  is  the  great  o:der  of  things ;  for  there 
is  no  peace  without  purity ;  and  a  man 
cannot  effectually  make  peace  in  the  world 
unless  he  is  at  peace  in  himself;  and  he 
cannot  be  at  peace  in  himself  unless  be  is 
pure  and  right  within. 
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**  It  WM  written  ibr  me,**  nid  my  firiend,  as 
she  looked  np  from  along  and  silent  pondering 
of  a  little  paper  wbioh  she  held  in  her  hand. 
**  It  was  written  fbr  me;**  and  a  snblime  ex- 
pression, snch  as  I  have  not  often  seen,  stole 
oter  her  pale,  pnre  features. 

'*  What  was  written  for  youT  *'  I  inqnired. 

**  These  lines  by  one  of  Earth's  great  ones. 
They  were  written  before  I  was  bom ;  in  an  age 
just  gone  by,  in  a  foreign  language,  and  among 
a  foreign  pe<^le  who  are  in  many  and  impor- 
tant things  unlike  ourseWes,  yet  neTertbeless 
they  were  written  for  me." 

I  did  not  ibr  a  moment  deem  this  linguage 
enigmatical.  Something  of  the  magnetism  of 
her  enthusiasm  penetrated  my  own  spirit,  and 
whatever  the  lines  might  be  or  by  whomsoever 
penned,  I  knew  as  well  as  she  that  they  were 
written  for  her. 

'•They  are  by  Goethe,"  she  continued— 
'*  and  these  alone,  if  he  had  written  no  other, 
would  have  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of 
•great.' 

"Iknow  it  by  your  fece,"  said  I,— I  am 
sure  of  it."    Yet  read  them. 

The  same  suolime  passion  that  rested  on  her 
foce  was  in  her  low  voice  as  she  read  aloud  the 
lines  which  follow :— ' 

"  Without  haste!  without  rest!  " 
Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast ! 
Bear  it  with  thee  as  a  spell- 
Storm  or  sunshine,  guard  it  well; 
Heed  not  flowers  that  round  thee  bloom- 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb  ! 

Haste  not— let  no  thoughtless  deed 
Mar  for  e'er  the  spirit's  speed ; 
Ponder  well  and  know  the  ri^ht. 
Onward  then  with  all  thy  might; 
Haste  not— years  cannot  atone 
For  one  reckless  action  done. 

Rest  not— life  is  sweeping  by* 
Do  and  Dau  before  you  die; 
Somethini^  mighty  and  sumblime        ■' 
Leave  behind  to  conquer  time; 
Glorious  'tis  to  live  for  aye 
When  these  fbrms  have  passed  away! 


Haste  not !  rest  not !   ca1m1>  wait; 
Meekly  bear  the  storms  of  fate; 
Duty  be  thy  polar  guide- 
Do  the  right  whate'er  betide  ! 
Haste  not— rest  not— conflict  past 
God  shall  crown  thy  work  at  last  I 

**  My  duty  is  here  marked  out,"  said  she,  ai 
she  ended.  *'  It  is  difiicult,  but  oh,  how  beau- 
tiful! Never  to  hasten  and  never  to  rest!  *To 
fill  up  every  moment  of  my  waking  life  hereafter 
each  with  its  appropriate  duty.  Never  to  tiM 
and  never  to  stop;  as  the  swimmer  that  swiina 
fbr  his  life,  to  pat  behind  me  one  wave  after 
another,  with  calm  determination  to  keep  on, 
and  keep  on— To  loatt,  *  calmly  wail,*  what  I 
must,— and  life  has  often  no  more  difflenlt 
problem  than  waiting;  it  is  hard  to  tpait,  and 
with  my  eyes  on  my  '  polar  guide,'  to  push 
bravely  on  when  I  may,  this  is  my  duty  hera- 
after,— 

*  Ponder  well  and  know  the  right. 
Onward  then  with  all  thy  might.'  " 

"  It  is  such  a  spirit  as  this,"  said  I,  '*  that 
makes  heroes  and  demi-gods.  Being  a  woman 
you  will  become  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
though  there  is  the  stuff  in  you  for  both. 
But  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  see  T  I  see  a  hue  of 
light  before  you,  and  your  shadow  fbllowing 
steadily  along  it  Tour  breast-plate  is  well  se- 
cured, and  its  legend  is  undimmed.  High  up 
in  the  arch  above  and  before  you,  beams  the 
polar-guide  and  your  serene  eyes  are  fastened 
steadily  upon  it.  You  hasten  not— you  rest 
not— you  look  not  to  the  £Use  meteors  that 
flit  here  and  there  on  either  hand ;  you  stoop 
not  to  gather  the  flowers  that  blossom  at  yoar 
feet;  the  sweet  voices,  more  potent  than  all, 
which  would  lure  you  from  your  path,  so 
straight,  so  narrow,  are  powerless  to  stay  you: 
but  shall  I  teU  stiU  what  I  see  T" 

"TeUme." 

"  I  see  a  soft  sadness  in  your  eyes  as  tbt 
treeiuluus  echo  of  one  voice,  dearer,  more 
pervading,  more  transftisive  than  the  rest,  dies 
fkintly,  quiveringly  away  in  the  distance,  and 
the  steady  foot  for  a  moment  fldters  and  aeem« 
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vnoertain.  A  yearning  bMuty  trmnsflgores 
your  features,  rach,  perhaps,  as  dotted  the 
aspect  of  our  first  mother  as  she  turned  her 
last,  lingering  look  on  Eden,  ere  her  soul  ac- 
cepted its  destiny,  and  she  went  forth  on  that 
path  so  like  yet  unlike  yours.  Like  yours,  for 
God  had  marked  it  out,  and  her  polar-guide 
iras  the  same.  Unlike  yours,  for  her  hand  was 
held  by  another  who  would  strengthen  her  on 
the  way.  Unlike  yours,  for  the  star  of  her  des- 
tiny shone  on  two,  while  like  the  flaming  sword 
at  the  gate,  the  star  which  shines  befbre  you 
flashes  sternly  between  you  and  the  Eden  to 
which  the  sweet,  alluring  Toioe  invites  you." 
My  fHend  covered  her  Ibce  with  her  hands, 
and  a  soft  tremor  thrilled  her  form. 

A  doubt  filled  me.    '*  ShaU  I  proceed?*' 

"  Proceed." 

The  yearning  beauty  of  her  face  had  in  the 
ihart  moment  become  sublime  abnegation. 

••  Proceed." 

"  I  see  you,  the  alluring  Toice  no  longer 
heard,  calm  and  beautiful  and  serene,  treading 
your  path  of  light,  but  not  now  alone.  Crowds 
of  young  forms  whose  eyes  are  turned,  now  on 
you,  and  now  en  the  polar-guide,  are  walking 
with  you,  and  their  faces  have  a  glory  which 
they  have  caught  fircm  yours.  Iheir  souls  are 
filled  with  the  beauty  and  purity  which  rests 
upon  your  features,  and  which  your  teaching 
and  example  have  brought  there.  You,  who 
are  of  all  others  the  best  fitted  for  this  mortal 
life,  because  of  the  beauty  and  joyousneea  of 
your  nature,  are  most  wisely  and  lovingly  lead- 
ing these  young  beings  that  cluster  around 
you,  a  fbir  and  beautiful  tiara  numbering  its 
many  hundreds !  unfolding  in  thdr  spirits  a 
gentleness,  intelligence,  beauty  and  goodness 
that  shall  make  each  one  of  them  a  centre  firom 
which  shall  hereafter  radiate  light  and  purity 
and  goodness  to  many  others.    You  are  teach- 

ng  them  how  to  think.  You  are  teaching 
them  how  to  create  time,  by  awakening  an  in- 
telligence  that  can  -imbibe  in  a  moment  knowl- 
edge and  ideas  that  can  only  be  acquired  iu 
years  by  the  dull  and  ignorant.  You  bid 
them  not  be  satisfied  to  remain  on  the  poor 
level  whereon  so  many  of  our  sex  contentedly 
dwell,  knowing  not  the  divine  duty  which  re- 
quires each  generation  to  lend  its  strength  to 
the  beautiful  task  of  lifting  the  next  genera- 
tion to  a  higher  place  than  its  own.  You 
teach  them  that  it  is  possible  even  here  to 
reach  a  place  where  all  selfishness  shall  be  un- 
known, virtues  never  sullied,  gooAess  ever 
active  and  happiness  universal. 

Ah.  my  friend !  from  the  heraafter  I  already 


hear  you  called  '*  blessed  art  then  among  wo- 
men  "  inasmuch  as,  thus  unselfishly  denroted, 
from  you  shall  radiate  a  circle  o'f  vHsdom,  pur^ 
ty  and  happiness,  that  shall  widen  and  stlU 
widen  when  your  fMt  have  vanished  from  their 
path  on  earth,  and  gone  to  tread  those  of  that 
world  whose  atmosphere  Is  ronnd  yon  even 
here. 

Do  you  aocept  the  virion  T 

The  expression  of  divine  abnegation  and  da- 
vetion  which  trantfigured  her  futures,  and  the 
prayer  in  her  eyes  was  the  answer  of  nAy  frIencU 


NOW  8TRANfiE. 

Another  friend  and  subscriber  has  sent  U3  a 
little  poem  for  the  "  Table,"  which  is  sugges- 
tive of  many  thoughts,  some  of  them  sad  one& 
The  carelessneM  manifested  towards  each  ot^er 
by  many  married  persons,  even  whose  love  fbr 
one  another  is  true  and  unabated,  is  a  melan.* 
choly  and  most  unvrise  thing.  It  rusts  the 
brightness  of  home  delights,  and  scatters  dust 
and  ashes  on  the  hearts  that  should  still 
be  young  and  green.  I  deny,  however,  the 
proposition  that  it  is  **  what  all  lovers 
become."  On  the  contrary,  the  very  hand 
that  penned  the  lines,  committed  foul  trea- 
son against  its  own  by  the  deed,  for  she  is 
a  living  witness  that  I  hold  up  in  the  ikoe  of 
the  world  to  prove  how  warm,  and  bright,  and 
fresh  and  unfading  wedded  love  and  wedded 
happiness  may,  through  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
be  kept.  Bat  many  will  read  it,  undoubtedly 
with  a  pang,  that  "  That  strangest  of  strange 
things  under  the  sun,"  a  wilful  permitting  of 
so  sweet  a  thing  as  wedded  love  to  die  a 
natural  death,  is  sometimes  seen.  And  I  hope 
many  also  will  read  it,  who,  on  the  threshold 
of  carelessness,  may  be  led  to  draw  back  into 
the  warmth  and  genial  sunlight  of  that  happy 
life,  which  is  fed  by  daily  manifestations  of  in- 
terest, and  those  little  attentions  which,  cosU 
ing  nothing,  are  yet  all  the  world  to  wedded 
affBCtion. 

Without  bdng  aware  of  it,  how  many  really 
happy  husbands  and  wives,  by  a  carelessness 
of  manner  towards  one  another,  give  an  im- 
pression to  others  that  they  are  not  happy. 
Do  they  ever  think  what  a  treason  they  are 
committing  against  those  lookers  on  who  may 
be  absolutely  led  to  abjure  marriage  altogether, 
by  witnessing  the  seemingly  indifferent  state 
of  feeling  existing  between  themT  I  have  at 
this  moment  no  doubt  that  many  a  heart  now 
shut  up  in  itself  and  many  a  life  now  wearing 
away  aloM,  its  wealth  of  oapaflitiai  nnappr^- 
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priated  and  unsnspeoted,  that  it  would,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  speotaole  of  some  teemingly 
cold  and  earelets  married  life,  whieh  chilled 
their  desires  for  that  state,  now  be  themselTee 
living  witnesses  of  the  happiness  of  wedlock. 

It  is  the  careless  married  men  and  women  who 
do  much  to  form  the  idea  that  was  in  my  last 
Editor's  Table,  contending  that  "  Marriage  is 
a  Lottery.*'  Let  them  think  of  these  things, 
then,  and  reform,  and  the  careless  little  ditty 
that  follows  shall  have  performed  no  unim- 
portant mission. 

NOW   8TRAN6E. 

BT  rUOaBKCB    PEROT. 

How  strange  it  will  be  love— how  strange  when 
we  two 
Shall  be  what  all  lovers  become. 
Tou  frigid  and  faithless,  I  cold  and  nntme; 
y  on  thoughtless  of  me,  and  1  careless  of  you,  I 
Our  pet  names  grown  rusty  with  nothing  to 

do  ; 
Loves  bright  web  unravelled  and  rent  and 
worn  through. 
And  Life's  room  left  empty— ah  hum  ! 
Ah  me. 
How  strange  it  will  be  I 

How  strange  it  will  be  when  this  witchery  goes. 

Which  makes  me  seem  lovely  to-day— 
When  your  thought  of  me  loses  its  coulmr  d$ 

roH; 
When  every  day  serves  some  new  fkult  to  dis- 
close. 
And  you  find  I've  odd  eyes  and  an  evory-day 

nose. 
And  wonder  you  could  for  a  moment  suppose 
I  was  out  of  the  common-place  way— 
Ah  me. 
How  strange  it  will  be ! 

How  strange  it  will  be  love—  how  strange 

when  we  meet 
With  just  a  chill  touch  of  the  hand  ; 
When  my  pubies  no  longer  UelightAilly  beat 
At  the  sound  of  your  coming,  the  sound  of 

four  feet, 
watch  not  your  going  fkr  down  the 
long  street; 
When  7our  dear  loving  voice,  now  so  thrilling- 
ly  sweet, 
QtOHB  harsh  in  reproach  or  command. 
Ah  me! 
How  strange  it  will  be! 

How  strange  it  will  be  when  we  willingly  stay 

Divided  the  dreary  day  through! 
Or,  getting  remotely  apart  as  we  may. 
Bit  chilly  and  silent  with  nothing  to  say. 
Or  coldly  converse  on  the  news  of  the  day. 
In  a  wearisome,  old-married  s.>rt  of  a  way— 
I  shdnk  from  the  picture,  don't  you  T 
Ah  me! 
How  strange  it  will  be  ! 

Dear  love,  if  our  hearts  do  grow  torpid  and 
cold. 
As  so  many  others  have  done: 
If  we  let  our  love  perish  with  hunger  and  eoild. 


If  we  dim  our  lilb's  diamonds  and  taraiah  its 

gold; 
If  we  choose  to  live  wretched,  and  die  uneon- 

soled, 
'Twill  be  strangest  of  all  things  that  erer  was 
told 
As  happening  under  the  sun  ! 
Ah  me ! 
How  strange  it  will  be! 

By  a  curiiius  coincidence,  the  foUowinc 
contribution  to  the  Editor's  Table  from 
our  Western  Associate,  came  to  hand  after  the 
above  cogitations  on  Married  life  were  complet- 
ed, and  is  inserted  as  an  agreeable  pendant. 


Overhearing  a  young  lady  remark,  that  ahe 
hoped  when  she  came  to  be  married,  the  cer- 
emony would  be  so  short,  she  wouldn't  haTe 
time  to  be  frightened;  we  were  reminded  of  an 
incident  that  occurred  in  Boston,  some  thirty 
years  ago.     A  young  couple   went  into  the 
study  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
by  virtue  of  a  commission  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  was  authorised  to  solemnise  marriages, 
and  desired  him   to  marry    them.      **  Very 
well,"  said  his  honor,  whom  they  found  writ- 
ing, "  pass  me  your  certificate  and  you  may 
go.'    The  man  handed  a  certificate  that  the 
banns  were   published,  but  remained.     The 
Judge  continued  his  employment,  until  the  im- 
patient bridegroom  sgain  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  his  visit  **'  Very  well,"  said  the  Judge 
and  again  pursued  hie  task.  After  some  farther 
delay,  the  neglected  applicants  once  more  re- 
minded His  Honor  of  their  desire  to  be  mar- 
ried.   '*  Why  go  home,"  said  the  magistrate, 
**  you  have  been  married   this  half  hour." 
And  it  was  true.    The  law  then,  we  know  not 
what  it  is  now,  only  required  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  present  intention  before  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  a  recognition  of  that  inten^ou 
by  the  Justice  in  his  official  capacity.  There  was 
no  form  of  words  necessary  to  the  purpose, 
nor  any  ceremony,  other  than  a  simple  dec- 
laration i  which  the  Judge  did  not  permit,  for 
a  moment  to  disturb  his    meditations.     We 
imagine  that  law  must  have  been  made  to  ac- 
comodate bashftil  lovers. 

Equally  brief,  but  without  the  painful  sus- 
pense, was  a  wedding  ceremony  poformed  by 
a  distant  connection  of  mine,  an  old  Squire 
residing  in  one  of  the  central  counties  of  New 
York.  He  had  just  got  comfortably  snuggled 
down  in  bed,  one  dreary  November  night, 
when  all  attonce  there  came  a  thundering  rap 
at  the  kitchen  door.  He  slept  in  a  recess,  di- 
vided fh)m  the  room  only  by  a  eurt^n.  Leap- 
ing out  of  bed,  for  he  thought  some  cne  of  hi 
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married  children  most  be  in  their  deatkHhroes, 
hecavght  up  his  nether-garments  and  burned 
to  the  door.  Stopping  there  a  lialf  moment, 
he  thrust  une  leg  into  his  trousers  and  opening 
the  door  on  «  eraok,  exclaimed  nenrously, 
"what  do  you  want  T  »*  We  want  to  be  mar- 
ned»*'  was  the  reply.  "  Go  home  and  go  to 
bed;  you*re  married  enough,"  and  dashing 
the  door  in  the  fiices  of  somebodv,  whether 
white,  black  or  red,  he  did  not  know,  he  drew 
his  leg  out  of  its  hastily  assuoxfid  coTerinic  and 
bounded  into  bed  again.  "  But  did  Chcy  really 
eonsider  themsehes  married,"  I  asked.  *'  I 
reckon  they  did,  Carline;  less  than  a  yey  ar^ 
ter-ward,  they  stopped  bereoue  day  and  show- 
ed me  a  bouncing  great  boy,  whom  they  had 
named  Andrew,  arter  me,  they  said,  —  paid  me 
«  silver  dollar  too,  which  the  m<in  said  be  had 
in  his  pocket  that  night,  but  didn't  stop  to 
hand  me,  *eause  I  seemed  in  such  a  tarn- 
atkm  hurry  to  icet  back  to  bed.  **  I  giT  him  a 
UifficaU  then  and  the  last  I  knew  of 'em  they*d 
a  housefal  of  young  uns.  Married!  I  guess 
they  was,"  and  the  old  man  filled  his  pipe. 

At  another  time,  this  same  Squire  had  start- 
ed out  early  one  morning,  with,  his  cradle  on 
his  shoulder  for  the  wheat  field.  Just  as  he 
bad  reached  it,  a  clattering  of  hoofr  caused 
him  to  turn  around.  Close  beside  him,  on 
foaming  horses,  were  a  young  man  and  wo. 
man  with  fiboee  as  red  as  them  ptnict .  Beining 
in  their  steeds,  the  man  cried  out,  '*  be  you 
Squire  J T" 

'•  I  am." 

**  Wall,  we'te  been  up  to  your  housen,  and 
your  eld  woman  told  us  you'd  gone  down  this 
road,  and  said  she  thought  we*d  catch  you,  if 
we  tried  hard.  You  see,  sir.  Bailie,  here,  and 
I,  wants  to  get  married  and  we're  in  sumthin' 
of  a  hurry,  'cause  we  want  to  go  to  Syracuse, 
ftnd  get  home  albre  night." 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  old  man, "  turn  back 
to  the  house,  and  I'll  be  there  toon." 

"  Couldn't  you  do  it  jest  as  well  out  hereT 
you  see  we're  in  sumthin'  of  a  hurry." 

*'  Yes,.  I  suppose  1  can.  Get  off  and  1*11 
make  you  one  in  less  than  no  time." 

"Won't  it  be  Jest  as  strong  on  (horseback  T 
you  see  we're  in  sumthin'  of  a  hurry." 

**  I  reckon  it  will;  Just  hitch  up  to  Sallie  and 
get  hold  her  right  hand." 

The  young  man  did  so,  and  then  and  there, 
the  old  'Squi^,  with  his  cradle  on  his  shoulder, 
the  stump  of  his  pipe  in  one  hand,  his  whet- 
stone in  the  other,  clad  in  homespun  overalls 
and  firock,  performed  the  ceremony. 


"  Could  ye  change  a  five  dollar  bill  T ' 
the  bridegroom.  | 

'*  Why,  no;  my  pocket-book's  tu  hum.** 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  stop  aad  pay  ye  when  we 
come  back;  we'll  come  back  this  way  and  aibre 
night,  too;  'cause  we'll  be  in  sumthin'  of  a 
hurry,"  and  they  rode  oft 

**  And  did  they  stop  and  pay  you  T  " 

**  I  reckon  they  did;  Car/ine,  and  I  reckon 
they  was  married,  too,  jest  as  strong  as  it  I'd 
gone  hum  and  put  on  my  Sunday-go-tu-meet- 
in'  clothes.'* 

By  some  curious  train  of  association,  the 
above  incidents  recall  the  following  instances 
of  coigugal  aflfection .  During  the  reign  of  the 
feudal  system  among  the  Highlanders,  the 
Laird  of  Grant  had  condemned  one  of  his  vas* 
sals  to  be  hanged.  When  Donald  came  to  the 
gallows,  accomjpanied  by  Janet,  his  Ikithful 
wiib,  he  seemed  very  reluctant  to  mount  the 
ladder,  and  stood  a  long-time  before  the  fktal 
tree,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  Hoot  away,  Donald,"  said  Janet,  clapping 
her  dear  spouse's  cheek;  "gang  up  like  a 
mon,  andp^aife  thi  LairtL,** 

It  was  the  most  powerful  motive  to  obedi- 
ence the  i>oor  woman  could  suggest,  and  Don- 
ald could  resist  no  longer,  but  went  up  and 
was  hanged,  as  she  said  afterwards,  like  a  mon! 
We  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  affec- 
tion which  could  urge  such  a  powerftil  motive, 
or  the  counter  affection  which  spurred  on  to 
implicit  obedience. 

I  bave  given  you  the  ludiorou^^now  let  me 
show  you  the  sublime.  Pietro  della  Valle,  an 
enterprising  Italian  traveller,  who  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  wrote  an  interesting 
account  of  many  regions  of  the  East,  rarely 
visited  by  Europeans,  married,  when  in  Assy- 
ria, a  beauitful  girl  of  Christian  parentage, 
and  a  native  of  Mesopotamia.  Though  very 
young  and  delicate,  the  Ihir  Qiserada  accompa- 
nied the  wandering  Italian  wherever  he  went, 
and  was  with  him  even  in  battle,  when  he 
fought  as  an  officer  of  the  Persian  king.  A 
premature  death  separated  her  from  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice,  as  he  was  preparing  to  car- 
ry her  to  India  —  her  body  he  did  cairy ;  he 
had  it  enclosed  in  a  coffin  and  placed  on  board 
of  ship,  in  the  cabin  where  he  slept  For  four 
years  it  was  the  inseparable  companion  of  hli 
long  and  perilous  Journeys  by  sea  and  by  landt 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  dsptsited  it, 
with  great  pomp,  in  the  tomb  of  his  noble  an- 
cestors at  &>me,  pronouncing  himself  the  fu 
neral  oration,  which  contained  an  account  of 
her  extraordinary  lift.  o.  A.  •• 
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ARMY  G0RRRE8P0NDENGE. 

It  is  long  since  an  extract  from  army  oor- 
respondenee  had  ita  place  in  the  Editor's  Table. 
Meanwhile  no  day  passes  thai  does  not  ftir- 
nish  material  to  stir  and  touch  every  heart 
which  feels  an  inters^  in  the  army  and  its 
brave  Northern  men  and  boys,  and  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  for  them.  How  much  these  need 
the  letters  and  prayers  of  loyal  and  good  wo- 
men, and  how  much  good  may  be  afEeoted  by 
these  letters  and  prayers,  we  may  never  know, 
till  the  Day  when  all  things  are  revealed  ;  but 
we  may  be  sore  that  we  cannot  write  too  much. 
I  have  spoken  of  this  more  than  once  before, 
and  now  again  try  to  impress  upon  you  all, 
dear  readers,  that  if  you  would  do  good  in  the 
world,  write  to  your  friends  in. the  army,  mak* 
ing  your  letters  and  prayers  a  link  between 
,  them  and  virtue.  How  many  you  may  save 
from  ruin  if  you  only  will !  While  there  they 
are  fighting  to  save  our  beloved  country,  do 
you  what  you  can,  and  if  possible,  save  thtm 
from  the  temptations  and  snares  wluch  sur- 
round them. 

A  friend,  who  has  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  been  Commissary  in  one  of  our 
largest  general  hospitals  in  Baltimore,  writes 
me  thus: 

"Were  I  competent  to  portray  the  many 
sad  scenes  which  I  witness  here,  I  could  fill  a 
volume.  Many  young  men  whom  I  knew  at 
the  North,  have  been  in  hospitals  here,  and  all 
of  them  are  very  much  changei  by  camp  life. 
Some  who  were  temperate  at  home,  have  be- 
come complete  sots." 

This  is  sad,  and  we  should  try  and  change 
this  thing,  as  we  may  and  can  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  I  know  a  lady  who  writes  to  a 
number  of  young  men  who  are  in  the  army, 
and  I  have  seen  their  replies.  They  tell  her 
with  deep  gratitude  what  safeguards  her  let- 
ters are  to  them,  and  what  influence  for  good 
they  have  had  on  their  comrades  when  read 
aloud  to  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
she  has  saved  many  from  the  ruin  that  falls  on 
so  many  others.  Do  not  think  that  books* 
papers  and  tracts  can  take  the  place  of  letters, 
though  these  are  good.  A  letter  warm  from 
the  heart  is  indivdual,  and  strikes  home  to  the 
OQe  who  receives  it.  Do  not  shrink  from  this 
duty  because  some  say,  "so  strange,*'  "so 
iiQproper  ,**  but  remember  that  you  may  **  save 
a  soul  from  death.'*  And  our  soldiers  deserve 
so  much  at  our  hands.  0,  think  of  their  dan- 
geva  and  sufferings  and  death,  and,  the  proud- 


est, most  exduslTe  among  you,  be  not  gaSltj 
of  the  passive  sin  of  suffering  one  to  go  down, 
whom  a  kind  word  firom  yon  oould  save.  Jm 
me  move  you  by  another  extract  from  tht  let- 
ter from  which  I  just  quoted.  The  writer  saysc 

*'  There  are  altogether  ten  government  hos- 
pitals in  town,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  fijt 
4000  patients.  Ours,  the  largest,  will  aooom* 
modate  800.  We  are  near  the  railroad  depot, 
and  receive  all  dangerous  cases,  whi^  the jbods 
fiivorable  ones  are  sent  to  other  hospitala  I 
think,  out  of  the  ax  hundred  men  now  with 
us,  one-third  have  lost  limbs;  one  half  are  die* 
abled  for  life,  and  three  fourths  are  sul^eeli 
for  discharges  ^ther  on  account  of  b«lkl 
wound^  or  diseases  contracted  in  camp. 

'*  Some  of  the  saddest  scenes  in  the  wholi 
panorama  of  the  war  are  enacted  here.  Pa>- 
rents,  brothers  and  sisters  arrive  daily  ;  soma 
to  learn  that  the  loved  one  has  been  consigned 
to  the  grave,  others  to  find  them  crippled,  and 
others  still  to  be  disappointed  by  meetii^ 
some  other  of  the  same  name  as  the  one  they 
are  seeking.  A  mother  came  last  week  firoa 
Ohio,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  death  of  her 
son,  who  was  wounded  at  Malvern  HiU.  This 
was  the  fourth  son  she  has  lost  during  the  wlkr. 
One  was  killed  at  Shiloh;  one  atNewbem;oBe 
at  Vioksburg,  and  this  last  received  his  desih- 
wound,  as  I  have  said,  at  Malvern  HilL  She 
has  two  others  still  living,  one  of  whom  is  in 
the  army." 

Do  you,  who  robing  yourselves  in  your  gay 
sUks  and  velvets,  trail  the  costly  garments 
through  the  streets,  in  reality  ever  think  of 
your  brothers  and  sisters  thus  s|ricken  L)  this 
warT  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  believe  it 
Is  there  one  of  you,  then,  who  will  lay  by  the 
adornments  so  unbecoming  now,  and  give 
yourself  to  the  good  work  I  have  spoken  of 
above  T  Some  brother,  or  cousin,  or  friend, 
who  may  be  dying,  or  worse  than  that,  while 
you  are  dressing,  have  you  not  the  heart  to 
try  and  save  him  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  self-denial  of  foregoing  the  vain  admira* 
tion  of  others  as  thoughtless  as  yourself?  I 
am  sure  you  have,  fbr  you  are  loyal  at  heart, 
and  vanity  cannot  make  the  loyal  heart  a 
stone.  Cheer  up  and  encourage  some  one  who 
is  in  the  army;  bid  him  be  a  true  and  fiuthfhl 
man,  a  valiant  hero  in  battle,  and  an  unspotted 
patriot,  who  shall  be  honored  and  beloved  en 
his  i-etum. 

I  could  write  all  day  on  this  suljeot  for  I M 
it,  but  I  have  said  enough  fbr  now. 
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THE  SABBATH  BAY  SAPTUHE. 

A   LEQBND  OF     NEW     HAMPSHIRE. 

BT    mS.   OAftOUNB    A.  BOULB. 

••Going  out,  Abigail,"  and  farmer 
Moreton  paused  a  moment  in  his  monoto- 
nous tramp  over  the  sanded  kitchen  floor. 
"  Yes.  sir,"  answered  the  young  girl,  as 
she  took  down  a  white  sun-bonnet  from  a 
book  and  tied  it  over  her  fair  curls. 
••  Where  ? '' 

•*  Down  to  the  oak  spring,  sir.  I  want 
to  hunt  some  wild  violets  to  press  in  my 
Bibk.  Maybe  there*ll  be  none  at  our 
new  home." 

Her  cheeks  flushed  as  she  rooke,  and 
her  heart  quickened  its  throbs,  ror  she  had 
told  her  father  but  a  part  of  the  truth,  and 
she  feared  he  would  guess  it  all»  and  per- 
emptorily command  her  to  stay  at  home 
ana  sit  down  to  her  reading. 

Ordinarily  the  old  man  would,  for  his 
was  one  of  those  stem  natures  that  rule 
their  household  with  an  iron  rod;  but 
there  was  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart,  as  there 
is  in  all  mens,  though  so  hidden  some- 
times, that  only  the  hand  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent can  roll  tbie  rock  away  ;  a  well-spnng 
of  tenderness  that  bubbles  over  at  times, 
in  spite  of  will  and  custom.  His  soul  was 
laved  in  Uiose  tides  of  memory  just  then, 
for  memory  with  its  an^l  hand  had  troub- 
led the  deep  waters.  On  the  morrow,  he 
was  to  leave  fbrever  that  moss-covered  cotr 
tage  which  had  been  his  home  fbr  thirty 
years;  the  home  to  which,  when  a  hale 
young  man,  he  had  brought  the  fiiir  girl 
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who  had  forsaken  father  and  mother,  and 
all,  to  cleave  unto  him ;  the  home  in  which 
six  times  the  hymn  of  birth  had  been  so 
sweetly  sung,  and  in  which  too,  six  times 
the  dirge  of  death  had  been  so  sadly 
chanted.  Wife  and  mother  slept  in  the 
village  grave-yard,  and  in  a  row  beside 
her,  five  little  ones. 

That  old,  low  kitchen  was  strangely 
haunted  at  that  sunset  hour.  The  brown, 
curling  heads  of  three  little  boys  shimmer- 
ed to  and  fro,  in  every  flash  which  the 
bright  fire-light  darted  into  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, and  at  still  bo-peep  with  them,  play- 
ed the  baby  faces  of  two  fairy  girls,  while 
all  about  the  room,  now  like  a  soft  shad- 
ow, and  then  a  quivering  shape,  glided  a 
form  which  took  strange  semblance  to  the 
bride  of  early  years. 

With  these  •*  forms  of  the  departed  " 
all  about  him,  the  old  man  had  no  heart 
to  forbid  his  sole  surviving  child,  she  who 
fbr  years  now,  had  been  his  only  tie  to 
life,  to  go  once  more  to  the  old  oak  spring, 
though  he  well  knew  it  was  not  so  much  to 
gather  the  blue  violets  as  to  look  once 
more  into  the  blue  eyes  of  a  lover  ;  so  he 
said  only,  •*  mind  and  be  home  again  be- 
fore it  is  dark.  We  must  be  early  to  bed 
tonight,  for  the  sunrise  must  find  us  on 
our  way." 

*'  I'll  not  be  gone  long,  father,"  and 
she  glided  out  of  the  door,  taking  with  her, 
it  seemed  to  the  old  man,  all  that  was  left 
ot  the  sunshine. 

Through  the  garden,  tangled  with  last 
summer's  flowers  and  weeds,  across  a 
meadow  verdant  with  April  showers,  over 
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a  bit  of  marobj  Luad  tbat  trembled  eyen 
under  her  ligbt  footstep,  and  the  joang 
girl  is  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  in 
another  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak, 
beside  ^bose  snake-like  roots  rippled  a 
clear,  oool  mpring.  No  need  to  gather  vi- 
olets,  for  a  dozen  clusters  of  them,  tied  to- 
gether with  barken  strings,  floated  in  the 
0o/t  ripples. 

Her  cheeks  took  a  deeper  carmine  and 
ber  eyes  had  a  richer  glow,  as  she  watch- 
ed the  fragrant  bunches  rise  and  fall  with 
the  gentle  swell  of  the  water.  Then  her 
lips  parted  and  a  strain  of  music  floated 
m>m  them.  Did  the  old  woods  echo  it  ? 
Ah,  no ;  those  deep,  low  bass  notes  can 
only  fall  from  beaided  lips.  There  id  a 
tread  like  that  of  a  deer,  the  boughs  are 
parted  from  andH^ket,  and  a  young  man 
leaps  forwafi^nd  clasps  the  farmer's 
daughter  in  nl^urms-  For  a  while  no  au- 
dible words  were  uttered,  but  there  were 
murmured  words  of  endearment  and  sweet 
caresses.  Then  the  young  man  spoke  up, 
saying,  "  and  have  yon  no  faith,  Abbie, 
that  your  father  will  ever  revoke  liis  cruel 
answer  to  me?'* 

"  None,  Joshua ;  unless  you  resign 
your  captaincy  and  settle  down  on  a  farm. 
He  thinks  soldiering  is  an  idle,  easy  kind 
of  life,  and  one  not  befitting  so  strong  and 
healthy  a  youDff  man  as  you — " 

••  Idle,  easy,*'  interrupted  her  lover.  I 
would  to  heaven  he  could  once  live  it  for 
three  months — ^live  it  as  I've  lived  it,  in 
the  depths  of  a  wilderness,  with  wild  ani- 
mals and  wild  Indians  tracking  ev^ry  step 
be  took ;  no  shelter  but  the  heavens,  no 
bed  but  the  earth ;  nothing  to  eat  but  what 
his  musket  each  day  broueht  down, — 
he'd—" 

"  Hush,  Joshua^''  and  a  little  hand  was 
pressed  to  his  lips  ;  "  remember  he  is  an 
old  man,  and  old  men  always  have 
their—" 

•*  I'll  remember  he  is  your  ^Either,  Ab- 
b'e,  and  say  nothing  more  about  him,  but 
I  will  still  hope.  0,  I  must  still  hope, 
darling,  that  he  will  yet  relent.  I  cannot 
give  you  up;  you  whom  I  have  loved 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  lead  by  the 
hand,  to  and  from  the  old  school-house," 
and  he  strained  her  passionately  to  his 
heart. 


They  lingered  beside  the  spring  till  the 
shadows  grew  dark  about  them,  and  then 
lifUng  the  flowers  from  the  water,  Abbie 
gathered  them  up  in  her  apron,  and  tam- 
ed her  steps  homeward,  the  young  man 
attending  her.  At  the  threshold  ha  tam- 
ed to  depart,  then  suddenly  changing  his 
mind,  entered  the  kitchen  with  her,  and 
went  straight  up  to  the  old  man. 

"  Good  evening,  fiither  Moreton,"  he 
said  respectfrilly ;  ^'  I  came  in  to  bid  yoa 
good-bye,  and — and — sir,  to  ask  you  once 
more  if  I  may  not  hope  to  have  Abbie  for 
my  wife,  some  day." 

The  old  man  did  not  firown,  nor  answer 
angrily,  but  with  unrufiied  brow,  he  look- 
ed upon  the  lover  and  said  calmly,  **  when 
you  have  proved  to  me,  Joshua,  that  your 
soldiering  life  is  anything  but  a  waste  of 
time,  that  you  are  aa  abler,  better  man, 
for  all  your  drilling,  then  you  may  hope  to 
woo  my  daughter.  Till  then,  she  stays 
with  me."  He  stretched  out  his  hand  ; 
the  young  man  shook  it,  and  then  tummg 
away,  went  to  the  table  beside  which  his 
beloved  j>ne  stood,  seeming  to  be  busy 
with  her  violets,  but  in  reality  doing  noth- 
ing but  weep  and  shiver,  folded  her  again 
to  his  heart,  kissed  her  and  departed. 

As  the  door  clashed  after  hifti,  Mr. 
Moreton  said  quietly,  "bring  the  stand 
and  the  Bible,  Abigail.  We  will  have 
prayers  and  go  to  bed." 

He  read  and  prayed — ^read  with  a  fiil- 
tering  voice,  and  prayed  in  broken  words, 
while  the  young  girl  beside  him  sobbed 
aloud.  Some  memcnries,  sad. and  tender, 
no  doubt,  were  bleeding  in  her  heart,  bat 
I  think  that  partbg  with  the  dear  young 
captain  had  more  to  do  with  her  deep 
grief  than  even  these. 

The  next  sunrise  found  them  on  their 
way  to  their  new  home,  in  the  infiEint  vil- 
lage of  Rumford,  now  known  as  Concord, 
the  capital  of  the  State.  It  was  not  with- 
out many  misgivings  that  the  farmer's 
young  daughter  settled  down  in  the  rode 
habitation  which  greeted  her  sight,  as  they 
turned  off  from  the  main  road  into  a  nar- 
row lane  that  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
thick  forest,  a  primitive  1<^  cabin,  eonsst- 
ing  of  two  large  rooms,  connected  by  an 
open  porch,  with  a  rough  shed  attached  to 
one  of  them.     She  had  heard  so  Bumy 
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stories  of  the  ''  Pennacooks,"  the  tribe  of 
Indians  who  formeriy  owned  not  only  the 
beantifvl  site  of  the  town,  but  the  region 
for  many  square  miles  around,  that  she 
shuddered  as  she  leaped  from  the  wagon. 
Who  knew  but  on  that  yery  spot,  a  wig- 
wam once  had  stood,  and  who  knew  but 
the  owner  of  it  yet  loitered  in  the  forest,  a 
dusky  shadow  through  the  day,  but  a 
fieree  reality  in  the  weird  hours  of  night. 
Who  knew  how  soon  his  war-whoop  might 
echo  all  about  them  ? 

'*  Father,  &ther,  let  us  go  back/'  she 
said,  convulsively. 

"Qoback,jprl!  for  what?  to  see  Cap- 
tain Joshua  (iorham  ?  No,  indeed  ;  go 
to  work,  instead,  and  remember  that  here- 
after it  is  your  business  to  keep  house  for 
your  father,  and  not  waste  your  time 
a-dreaming  of  epaulettes,"  and  the  old 
man  out  of  whose  heart  all  the  tenderness 
seemed  driven,  set  himself  at  work  at 
once,  in  unloading  and  carrying  into  the 
cabin,  the  necessaries  they  had  brought 
with  them. 

Meekly  did  Abbie  obey,  and  busy  her- 
self with  arranging  the  furniture  and  get- 
ting supper,  after  which  she  milked  the 
eentle  cows,  which  she  had  raised  herself, 
ted  the  cosset  la&ibs,  and  shut  them  and 
the  fowls  up,  lest  a  stray  wolf  or  sly  fox 
should  carry  them  off  before  morning. 
Calmly  and  quietly  then  did  she  take  up 
her  knitting,  out  no  song  as  usual  trilled 
irom  her  lips  as  she  seamed  and  narrowed, 
but  many  a  low  dirge  did  her  poor  aching 
heart    chant  sadly    on    that  dismal  eve- 

ttlBg. 

But  Abbie  was  a  senmble  girl,  and  with 
her  hands  crowded  now  with  spring  work, 
she  found  no  leisure  to  indulge  in  fears  or 
fancies.  There  was  wool  to  card  and  spin 
and  weave  for  next  winter's  clothing,  and 
there  was  flax  to  be  made  into  sheets,  pil- 
lowHsaaes,  table  cloths  and  towels;  there 
was  butter  to  chum  and  cheese  to  make ; 
there  were  eggs  to  hunt  and  chickens  to 
raise;  there  were  pepper  and  beet  and 
onion  beds  to  weed ;  there  was  washing 
and  ironing  and  baking  and  sorubbmg  to 
do,  and  a  hearty  meal  to  cook  three  times 
a  day.  All  these  things,  with  keeping  the 
cabin  as  neat  as  wax,  kept  AJbbie  busy 
enough,  though  she  ever  rose  with   the 


sun,  and  never  went  to  her  bed  till  the 
owls  were  booting. 

Only  on  Sabbath  mornings  and  even- 
ings did  she  have  leisure  to  brood  over  her 
two  great  troubles,  her  fear  of  the  "Pen- 
naoooks,"  and  her  separation  from  Josh- 
ua ;  and  as  the  spring  and  summer  days 
rolled  by  and  no  war-whoop  ever  sounded 
in  her  ear,  and  no  dusky  fece  ever  caught 
her  eye,  she  almost  ceased  to  think  of  the 
Indian  as  a  foe,  and  came  to  regard  him 
a<«  a  myth  of  troubled  fancy.  So  fearless, 
indeed,  did  she  become,  that  she  often  af- 
ter the  early  Sabbath  tea  was  over,  ram- 
bled out  into  the  dim  old  forest,  plucking 
the  wild  berries  that  grew  there  m  rich 
luxuriance,  and  gathering  the  wild  flowers 
that  nestled  at  the  foot  of  every  tree. 
Twice  she  started  a  young  fawn  from  its 
bed,  and  once  a  brood  of  young  partridfi;es 
whizied  away  from  almost  beneath  her 
feet,  but  other  living  thing  she  never  saw, 
or  ever  heard  anything  more  fearful  than 
the  moaning  of  the  wind,  or  the  twitteritag 
of  a  bird. 

Little  thought  she  though,  that  her  eve* 
ry  step  was  trailed  by  a  young  Indian,  the 
chief  of  the  remnant  of  the  tribe.  At  first 
it  was  with  thoughts  of  vengeance,  that  he 
followed  her,  and  it  was  haraly  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  that  very  farm  which  her 
father  now  claimed  as  his,  had  once  been 
the  camping  ground  of  his  own  father.. 
He  could  have  pointed  to  the  very  spot 
where  once  the  council  fire  had  burned;, 
where  the  calumet  had  been  smoked^ 
where  the  feast  of  the  Indian  com  had 
been  held,  and  where  the  warriors,  had 
danced  the  war-dance  after  a  victonooj 
battle. 

Nay,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  Indian  loved  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
and  gave  it  up  vrith  reluctance  tOk.tlft  palo- 
faced  straneer ;  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
he  muttered  to  himself,  as  the  white  man 
crossed  his  hunting  path,  *'  take  heed  to 
thy  steps,  the  rod  man  is  thy  fOe..  When 
thou  goest  forth  by  day,  my  bullet  shall 
whistle  past  thee;  when  thou JKest down  at 
night,  my  knifo  is  at  thy  throat.  The 
noonday  sun  shall  not  discover  thy  enemy, 
and  the  darkness  of  midnight  shall  not 
protect  thy  rest  Thou  shalt  pknt  in  tei^ 
ror,  and  I  will  reap  in  hlaod  ;  tbovL  shalt 
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0OW  the  earth  with  corn,  aad  I  will  strew 
it  with  ashes }  thou  shalt  go  forth  with  the 
siokie,  and  I  will  follow  after  with  the 
soalping-knife ;  thou  shalt  huild  and  I 
will  bum,  till  the  white  man  or  t)ie  Indian 
perish  from  the  land/' 

But  the  heart  of  the  War-Eagle  warmed 
in  spite  of  himself,  towards  the  fair  young 
white  ffirl,  wanned  till  a  passion  was  kin- 
dled there,  which  only  possession  could 
satisfy  and  quiet ;  and  while  she  through 
week-days  labored  in  her  father's  cabin,  he 
wrought  at  a  wigwam,  hidden  fiur  up 
among  the  mountains,  fashioning  it  so  that 
the  wind  should  never  blow  through  it  or 
the  rain  and  snow  drive  into  it;  and 
adorning  it  with  all  that  his  ingenuity 
could  devise,  making  indeed,  a  wUd^but 
beautiful  home  for  the  pale-&ced  bride 
whom  he  meant  one  day  to  carry  thither. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afi^irs  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1746.  At  this  time  the  rem- 
nants of  the  *'  Pennacooks  "  leagued  them- 
selves with  the  "Abenaquis"  of  Maine, 
•  in  a  determination  to  wrest  the  beautiful 
lands  of  the  Merrimao  from  its  usurpers, 
and  become  again  its  inheritors.  Rumford 
was  to  be  the  first  point  of  attack  ;  but 
thanks  to  a  friendly  Indian,  the  villagers 
were  informed  of  it  in  season  to  make  pre- 
parations for  a  resistance.  A  small  fort 
was  hastily  erected ;  the  able-bodied  men 
were  enli^ed  into  service  and  daily  drill- 
ed; a  guard  was  set  at  night,  while  a 
messen  er  was  sent  post-haste  to  Boston, 
to  solicit  aid  both  of  men,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition from  the  General  Court. 

These  things  troubled  farmer  Moreton  ; 
a  hard-working,  money-making  man,  he 
ffrudffed  to  spend  a  day  or  an  hour  even, 
in  labor  that  brought  not  back  a  return  in 
ddlars  and  cents,  and  he  hesitated  not  to 
express  himself  thus  to  his  daughter,  as 
they  sat  beside  the  hearthstone  one  Satur- 
day evening. 

**  No  danger  at  all  •»  an  old  woman's 
fltoiy  —  do  to  frighten  bad  children  —  all 
done  to  get  money  out  of  honest  men's 
pockets  —  if  I  had  my  say,  I'd  send  them 
soldiering  fellows  back  again  to  their 
komes  bdTore  ever  they  had  cocked  a  mus- 
ket. Better  be  putting  in  winter  wheat 
than  loitering  round  that  stockade."  He 
j;rumbled  out  the  words,  for  he  was  unu- 


sually tired  and  cross,  having  hauled  two 
loads  of  logs  that  day,  for  defences  to  the 
village,  and  drilled  an  hour  beside  just  at 
nightfall. 

His  daughter  knew  his  mood  too  well 
to  venture  a  reply,  although  her  heart  was 
in  her  throat  at  every  unusual  noise  that 
flitted  about  the  cabin.  She  was  glad, 
therefore  when  he  bade  her  a  crusty  "good 
night "  and  strode  across  the  porch  to  his 
bed,  in  the  opposite  room.  She  waited 
till  she  was  assured  he  must  be  asleep,  and 
then  with  noiseless  step  approached  the 
door  and  barred  it.  Then  she  went  to  the 
window, — there  was  but  one — and  raising 
it  soilly,  put  out  her  hand  to  reach  the 
slab  shutter.  As  she  did  so,  something 
started  up  from  the  flower-bed  underneath. 
She  drew  in  her  hand,  with  a  cold  sweat 
bursting  out  of  eveiy  pore,  for  the  form 
was  that  of  an  Indian  chief  in  complete 
war-costume.  Nearly  lifeless,  she  dropped 
upon  the  floor,  and  it  was  many  minutes 
before  she  ventured  to  rise  again  and  look 
out.  The  full  moon  lighted  up  every- 
thing with  a  glow  almost  like  diaylight ; 
but  nothing  animate  was  in  sight  Almost 
spell-bound,  she  stood  there  till  she  saw 
the  guard,  who  went  now  in  squads  of 
half  a  dozen,  come  around.  Be-asborred 
by  their  vicinity,  she  again  put  forth  her 
arm,  closed  the  shutter,  and  threw  herself 
undressed  upon  her  bed,  wishing  that 
what  she  had  heard  that  day  might  indeed 
prove  true,  and  that  the  morrow  might 
find  her  brave  Joshua  and  his  company 
stationed  in  the  village.  As  the  night 
passed  on,  and  no  sound  broke  the  intense 
silence,  save  now  and  then  the  voices  of 
the  patrol  as  they  shouted  "  All's  well," 
she  finally  concluded  that  the  red  man 
was  but  .a  vision  of  her  fancy,  disordered 
and  wrought  up  by  the  tales  which  an  old 
settler  had  that  day  rehearsed  to  her :  and 
saying  her  prayers,  for  she  was  a  pious 
little  ruritan,  she  fell  asleep. 

The  village  was  astir  early  the  next 
morning;  a  bright,  beautiful  September 
morning  it  was  too ;  all  the  glory  of  the 
summer-time  upon  its  dawning,  yet  with  a 
cool,  bracing  breeze,  that  was  refreshing 
enough  after  the  sultiy  August  weather 
of  the  preceding  week.  Gravely  and  si- 
lently the  villi^rs  left  their  homes  and 
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gathered  on  the  ^een  before  the  fort  to 
witness  the  morning  parade  of  the  sol- 
diers. As  the  drums  beat,  the  little  band 
marched  out,  and  though  an  English  offi- 
cer might  have  laughed  at  their  quaint 
uniform,  he  would  have  felt  as  he  gazed 
into  their  eyes,  that  the  hearts  of  brave 
men  beat  under  those  blue  homespun  coats. 
While  the  roll  was  being  called,  there  was 
heard  in  the  distance  the  sound  of  another 
drum,  and  by  the  time  the  guards  were 
relieved,  a  flag  hove  in  sight,  and  a  low 
murmur  of  satisfaction  went  around  the 
spectators,  for  they  knew  then  that  the 
promised  relief  had  been  sent,  and  that 
Captain  Joshua  Oorham  and  his  brave 
Haverhill  boys  had  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. 

When  the  salutes  between  the  two  com- 
panies were  over,  the  eyes  of  the  young 
captain  turned  impatiently  to  the  little 
crowd  of  maidens.  The  color  came  brighter 
into  his  face  as  he  saw  there  the  form  of 
his  beloved,  of  his  Abbie,  whom  instead  of 
oeasm?  to  love,  he  had  yearned  after 
through  the  whole  long  summer.  And 
0he,  her  Httle  heart  beat  so  loudly  that  she 
crowded  her  hand  upon  it  lest  those  beside 
her  should  hear  its  noisy  pulses. 

The  soldiers  filed  into  the  church, 
whose  primitive  architecture  would  have 
doubtless  so  shocked  a  modem  professor, 
that  he  could  not  have  said  iiis  prayers  in 
comfort  But  it  was  a  hallowed  spot  to 
those  emigrant  men  and  women  who  fol- 
lowed, and  they  said  their  prayers  there 
more  earnestly  than  ever  on  that  morning, 
for  they  knew  not  but  before  another  Sab- 
bath the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian  would 
have  sent  many  to  their  last  home. 

The  sermon  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
war  and  peace,  bullets  and  psalm-singing, 
powder  and  prayer.  But  it  reached  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  they  went  out 
of  the  church,  strong  in  the  faith  of  their 
muskets,  and  firm  m  their  trust  in  Ood. 

There  was  the  usual  short  intermission 
between  services,  when  the  congregation 
were  wont  to  disperse  here  and  tnere,  eat 
up  their  seed-cakes  and  dou^h-nuts,  quench 
their  thirst  from  somebody  s  well,  and  re- 
hearse the  news  of  the  week.  The  home- 
ward filed  off  into  the  fort,  but  the  visit- 
mg  company  repaired  to  the  banks  of  the 


river,  whence  they  were  followed  by  neai^ 
ly  all  the  congregation,  most  of  whom  bore 
baskets  heavily  kden  with  provisbns  for 
the  guests. 

Farmer  Moreton  and  his  daughter  went 
with  the  rest,'  but  Abbie  did  not  care  to 
meet  the  young  captain  under  her  father's 
gaze,  and  so,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  camp,  she  wandered  off  down  die 
river  bank.  She  knew  the  quick  eyes  of 
her  lover  would  discern  her,  and  well  she 
knew  that  his  quick  steps  would  follow 
her.  On  she  went,  little  dreaming  that 
an  Indian  warrior  lay  in  ambush  for  her, 
the  same  who  had  soared  her  so  the  night 
before,  the  same  who  had  watched  her  all 
that  long  summer  time.  As  she  descend- 
ed into  a  little  dell,  he  darted  upon  her, 
and  as  a  wild  beast  seizes  his  prey,  so 
caught  he  the  &inting  'girl.  He  stopped 
not  to  bring  her  out  of  her  swoon,  but 
clasping  her  tightly  in  his  arms,  he  strode 
on  mile  after  mile,  resting  not  till  he  came 
to  the  spot  where  smouldered  the  yet  warm 
ashes  of  his  last  nig  it's  camp.  Placing 
his  yet  unconscious  captive  on  the  bed  of 
beech  leaves,  he  brought  water  from  a 
spring  and  sprinkled  her  white  fiioe.  She 
came  too,  but  when  she  saw  closely  beside 
her,  the  brawny  form  of  l^e  Indian  chief, 
she  shrieked  aloud  in  a  terror  that  can 
never  be  imagmed. 

••  White  Flower  is  not  hurt,"  said  he, 
in  broken  English.  "The  War-Eagle  is 
he.  friend.  He  has  known  her  long.  He 
loves  her.  He  watches  over  her.  She 
shall  go  with  him  to  the  moimtains  and 
live  in  his  wigwam  forever.  Pale-faces 
will  die  back  there.  White  Flower  live." 

Calming  herself  by  a  terrible  effort, 
Abbie  said  to  him,  "Let  the  War-Eagle 
seek  a  wife  among  his  own  nation ;  there 
are  fair  squaws  among  the  Pennacooks ; 
let  him  iom  his  heart  to  one  of  them,  and 
let  the  Great  Spirit  bless  their  union." 

"The  War-Eagle  loves  none  of  the 
squaws  of  his  own  tribe ;  he  loves  the 
White  Flower,  whom  the  pale-faoed  brave 
brought  up  the  river  to  live  on  his  fatber*8 
lands.     He  will  marry  her." 

Abbie  dkl  not  answer.  Indeed  she 
knew  not  what  to  say,  and,  fearful  of  irri- 
tating him,  concluded  thatsilenee  was  her 
safeet  course. 
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•'  The  White  Flower  does  not  speak. 
PerbaDs,"  aDd  his  eyes. glared  fiercely, 
"  she  loves  one  of  her  own  braves  —  peJ> 
haps  she  has  no  heart  to  give  to  the  Wai^ 
E^le."  ^ 

A  bludb  flitted  for  an  instant  over  the 
white  face  of  the  captive.  It  was  a  silent 
hot  eloquent  answer. 

"  It  is  so  ;  it  is  so,"  he  said,  banghtily. 
**  They  steal  onr  lands,  our  rivers,  our  all, 
and  when  we  ask  only  in  return,  the  heart 
of  one  of  their  squaws,  they  have  stolen 
that  too.  But  the  War-Eagle  will  have 
his  revenge.  He  will  have  the  heart  of 
the  White  Flower,  her  rod  heart;  he  will 
have  the  scalp  of  the  White  Flower,  too ; 
the  heart  be  will  lay  on  his  dead  father's 
grave,  the  scalp  he  will  hang  at  his  belt 
lien  he  will  go  back  to  the  river  and  hunt 
the  8calp  of  the  pale-faced  brave  who 
brought  the  White  Flower,  and  the  scalp 
of  him,  too,  who  stole  her  heart  from  the 
Wa^Eagle." 

As  the  last  word  of  his  impassioned 
speech  fell  from  his  lips,  he  seized  the  long 
bbck  hair  of  the  girl,  and  lifted  his  scalp- 
ing-knife.  As  it  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  a 
ballet  whizzed  through  the  air,  and  the 
strong  right  arm  fell  powerless.  With 
glaring  eyes  the  Indian  turned  ;  as  he  did 
so,  another  bullet  pierced  his  heart,  and 
with  a  single  bound,  he  sprang  forward  a 
few  steps,  and  dropped  dead,  fia  hot  blood 
spirting  over  the  green  grass. 

Gorham,  for  it  was  he,  paused  not  to 
look  at  the  distorted  face  of  the  slain,  but 
hurried  to  the  bed  of  leaves,  whereon  ky 
Abbie,  white  as  snow,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance dead  as  her  oaptor. 

•*  Heavens  I  am  I  too  late  f  "  he  cried, 
as  he  lifted  her  gently  and  rushed  to  the 
spring.  No,  no  ;  she  revives  ;  she  opens 
her  eyes;  they  rest  upon  her  lover;  she 
breathes,  and  her  breath  meets  his  warm 
kisses.  Judge  of  their  joy.  No  words 
ean  tell  its  depth. 

Shortly  after,  her  father  with  Qorham's 
company  came  up.  A  little  boy,  it  seem- 
ed, who  had  followed  her  from  curiosity, 
to  see  what  she  was  going  down  the  river 
for,  had  witnessed  the  capture  and  given 
the  alann.  The  captain  was  on  the  point 
of  following  her,  for  he  had,  as  she  sup- 
posed,   noticed     her     wandering     steps. 


(Grasping  his  musket,  he  darted  oflflike  m 
deer,  and,  accustomed  to  Indian  ways,  he 
had  trailed  them  without  trouble,  and  come 
up  happily  in  time  to  save  the  life  o(  his 
belovecl  one. 

Farmer  Moreton  did  not  speak  at  orrce, 
when  he  saw  his  daughter,  for  his  old 
heart  was  quite  too  full ;  the  spring  had 
once  more  bubbled  over ;  but  he  pressed 
his  b'ps  to  her  white  face,  and  wet  it  with 
silent  tears. 

When  his  emotion  was  somewhat  spent, 
he  turned  to  the  young  captain,  and  in  a 
voice  that  vainly  strove  to  be  calm,  he  said 
to  him,  "  I  told  you  once,  Joshua,  that 
when  you  had  proved  to  me  your  soldier- 
ing was  anything  but  a  waste  of  time,  that 
you  were  an  abler,  better  man  for  all  your 
drilling,  then  you  might  hope  to  woo  my 
daughter.  Joshua,  you  —  you  —  0,  my 
boy,  you  have  saved  her  to  me.  Take 
her.  She  is  yours  forever."  And  he 
joined  their  hands  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembled people,  and  1  doubt  not  the  young 
captain  would  have  insisted  upon  the  min- 
ister performing  the  nuptial  ceremony  on 
the  spot,  but  that  the  law  obliged  a  pub- 
lishment of  banns. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Abbie  recovered 
from  the  low,  nervous  fever  consequent 
upon  her  fright,  the  banns  were  published 
and  the  twain,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  made  one.  And  as  time  rolled  on, 
**  my  son-in-law,  the  captain,"  became 
quite  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  farmer  Alore- 
ton,  as  was  "  my  daughter^  the  captain's 
wife." 


0  solitary  heart !  0  darkened,  troub- 
led soul  I  when  you  want  to  know  who  is 
dealing  with  you,  do  not  take  the  telescope 
and  try  to  find  him  by  piercing  the  blank 
immensity  of  space ;  do  not  go  to  philoso- 
phy, spun  from  poor  human  conceits,  that 
may  bewilder  and  lead  astray.  Turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  Evangelists,— old  leaves, 
wet  by  a  million  tears,  and  consecrated  by 
a  million  prayers,— over  which  struggling 
hearts  have  breathed  with  hope  and  trust; 
come  to  these  pages ;  take  the  delineation 
of  Jesus  there.  They  will  tell  you  what 
God  is,  who  is  dealing  with  you  in  the 
strange,  mysterious  passages  of  life.  And 
if  you  want  to  know  what  man  should  be, 
there  it  is. 
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DARINESS  MO  LIGHT. 

BT  MAT  OUfTOir. 
DABKNE88. 

The  wind  is  sobbing  drearily. 

The  eftrth  with  snow  is  white, 
^d  in  the  slcy  nor  moon  nor  stars 

Illumes  the  gaier*s  sight 
Hoarse  whispers  mnrmiir  thro'  the  pines. 

In  yonder  forest  lone. 
That  wildly  tons  their  arms  aloft. 

And  make  perpetuil  moan. 

Oh!  blacker  than  the  starless  night, 

And  colder  than  the  snow. 
And  drearier  than  the  winter  winds 

Which  from  the  cold  North  blow. 
Are  now  those  budding  loves  and  hopes. 

Which  made  my  heart  so  glad. 
And  in  their  stead  a  mournful  wail. 

Keeps  rising  low  and  sad. 
Vainly  I  seek  for  peace  and  rest. 

There  ever  hovers  near, 
A  dirk,  and  shadowy,  nameless  dread. 

Filling  my  soul  with  fear. 
Oh,  eave  me,  or  I  perish.  Lord, 

Amid  this  darkness  drear. 

LIGHT, 

The  sun  is  shining  fflorionsl^. 

The  earth  is  bright  and  fieur, 
And  music  ft'om  unnumbered  birds 

Is  filling  all  the  air; 
Soft  Eephyrs  fkn  the  whispering  woods. 

The  brooklets  onward  bound. 
Through  meadows  spangled  o*er  with  flowers, 

}S  ith  a  low,  rippling  sound. 

O,  brighter  than  the  morning  sun, 

And  foirer  than  the  flowers. 
And  sweeter  than  the  birdUng*s  song. 

At  early  morning  hours. 
Are  these  bright  hopes  that  fill  my  soul. 

And  make  my  heart  so  gay. 
And  where  thick  darkness  erst  had  power. 

Is  now  perpetual  day. 
No  longer  now  I  seek  for  peace. 

Within  my  heart  it  lies— 
A  blessed  and  immortal  hope 

Of  heaven  beyond  the  skies; 
Lord ,  *tis  thy  smile  that  makes  this  earth 

Seem  bright  as  Paradise. 


To  say  that  becaose  of  wild  fanaticisms 
and  absurdities  the  whoh*  mechanism  of 
religion  is  all  superstition,  would  be  to  sa j 
tbat  the  white  mist  at  Niagara  indicates 
only  a  mbt,  instead  of  bearing  witness^to 
the  awful  depth  of  the  torrent-sweeps  that 
are  below.  So  out  of  the  soul  of  man 
comes  the  mists  of  superstition  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  proving  that  the  whole  is  6upei> 
stition,  tbej  prove  the  awful  depth,  the  le- 
gitimate flow  of  the  great  Ood-given,  Gt>d 
kindled  love  that  is  in  the  heart  of  man. 


IKQHALITIES  OF  LIFE. 

BT    MISS    M.    BBMICK. 
CHAPTBS  I. 

"Each  one  has  her  share  of  trials, 
Frances,  If  we  could  penetrate  into  each 
others'  hearts,  we  should  see  much  less  of 
the  mat  disparities  in  life  which  strike  us 
on  l£e  surface.'' 

"I  cannot  think  so,  Jane;  there  is 
Laura  Elden,  what  sorrow  has  she  ever 
known  ?  rich,  beautiful,  prosperous,  idol- 
ixed  by  her  father,  indulged  by  her  step- 
mother, she  has  never  known  a  want." 

"  I  do  not  know  Frances,  but  I  believe 
the  general  truth  I  have  mentioned  holds 
good  in  her  individual  case  as  in  otheie." 

What  shadows  were  there  in  the  pros- 
perous lot  of  Miss  Elden  to  whose  unusual 
gifts  of  fortune  these  young  friends  rdvertr 
ed  Y  Let  us  see,  even  if  our  researches 
finally  carry  us  out  of  the  present  into 
a  point  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 

Laura  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  an 
infant,  too  young,  her  nurse  said,  to  real- 
ize her  loss.  I  do  not  think  so.  Children's 
feelings  are  strong,  and  their  memories  re- 
tentive, beyond  what  we  are  disposed  to 
allow,  and  the  vision  of  her  beautiful,  pa- 
tient mother,  with  her  love  and  watchdil- 
ness,  was  nearly  as  distinct  to  her  girlhood 
as  in  her  tender  childhood.  Her  father 
had  married  again.  The  step-mother  who 
came  to  preside  over  her  home  was  indul- 
gant  and  kind  ;  she  had  little  motive  to  be 
otherwise  to  the  obedient  child,  but  for 
her  little  charge  she  had  nothing  of  the 
real  love  of  a  parent.  Laura's  quick  eyes 
saw  that  her  Other's  fondness  for  herself 
secretly  annoyed  her  step-mother,  and  she 
soon  grew  to  shrink  fron  its  exhibition  in 
herpresenoe. 

Years  went  by,  she  approached  woman- 
hood, and  took  her  place  in  the  circles 
which  her  father's  wealth  and  position  open- 
ed to  her.  Here  a  second  secret  erief  hid 
itself  under  outward  splendor  and  happi- 
ness. She  saw  herself  in  her  step-moth- 
er's eyes  again  a  rival.  Flattering  words, 
admiring  homage,  these  detracted  from  the 
still  beautiful  woman  at  her  side.  A  wife's 
ambition  should  centre  itself  in  her  home, 
in  diffusing  happiness  there,  Elanour's  did 
not.    Laura's  instincts  were  too  noble  not 
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to  be  pained,  by  the  contrast.  Outwardly 
all  was  kindness,  but  the  serpent  lay  coil- 
ed beneath. 

On  this  morning  while  the  conversation 
we  have  quoted  was  going  on  a  few  streets 
beyond,  Laura  sat  in  her  chamber,  her 
head  reclining  dejectedly  on  her  hand.  An 
open  letter  lay  before  her.  It  was  a  re- 
spectful avowal  of  attachmfnt,  closing  with 
an  offer  of  marriage.  The  lover  was  rich, 
still  young,  of  a  graceful  exterior ;  but, 
judged  by  those  fine  instincts  which  some 
women  possess,  Laura  knew  him  to  be 
wholly  un suited  for  her  choice.  She  could 
not  think  of  such  a  marriage ;  discordant 
as  her  home  was  to  her  in  some  respects, 
nothing  remained  but  a  quiet  refusal.  Her 
step-mother  came  in.  What  event  of  her 
daily  life  ever  escaped  those  watchful 
eyes  ?  She  had  anticipated  the  offer,  and 
perhaps  the  reflection.  Laura  had  no  al- 
ternative, but  to  take  her  into  her  confi- 
dence. She  would  gladly  have  ayoided 
it,  but  the  open  letter,  the  merry  banter, 
were  not  to  be  put  aside.  •*  My  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Elden,  with  an  air  of  surprise, 
which  she  wore  in  an  extremely  natural 
manner,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  reconsider 
this  decision.  Mr.  Crawford  is  immensely 
wealthy,  a  flattering  conquest,  too ;  he  has 
been  so  long  blind  to  all  attractions,  your 
father,  as  well  as  myself,  will  be  proud  of 
your  good  fortune. 

"I  do  not  love  him,  mamma,"  said 
Laura  quietly. 

•'  My  love,  how  long  is  it  since  you  left 
boarding  school  ?  three  years  ?  But  not 
to  speak  of  any  such  nonsense,  what  is 
there  disagreeable  in  Mr  Crawford?  his 
address  is  charming,  his  exterior  by  no 
means  plain." 

"  1  know,  mamma,  but  I  have  no  pref- 
erence for  him.  He  is  just  the  same  to  me 
as  any  other  man." 

**  Give  him  an  opportunity  to  try,  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not.  A  few 
months  hence  you  can  tell  better  about 
your  feelings.'* 

'*  No,  mamma,  I  shall  not  change.  I 
feel  rather  a  repugnance  to  Mr.  Crawford 
than  an  attraction.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
encourage  him." 

Mrs.  Eldcn's  lips  compressed  with  a 
sudden  tightness,  but  she  did  not  at  once 


abandon  her  ground.  "Ton  will  think 
better  of  it,    Laura,"  she  said,  blandly, 

with  your  strong  common  sense  Don't 
answer  this  letter  at  once,  take  time  to 
think  it  over,"  and  she  rose  to  go 
out 

"It  is  hard,  very  hard,"  mused  the 
young  gh*l,  as  the  door  closed  upon  her. 
**  1  cannot  many  Mr.  Crawford  ;  it  would 
be  wrong  ifor  me  to  do  so.  If  dear  mam- 
ma had  lived — "  she  broke  off  with  a 
sigh,  and  went  to  her  writing  dedc.  Per- 
haps she  feared  the  eflfects  of  fresh  aigo- 
ments  upon  her  resolution,  and  acted  pru- 
dently what  she  saw  was  right ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  letter  went  into  Mr- 
Crawford's  hands  on  that  very  day. 

Mrs.  Elden  frowned  as  she  encountered 
her  step-daughter  on  the  stairs  on  her  way 
down  with  her  letter  to  the  post,  and  quite 
forgot  her  usual  graciousness  in  their  <rfa- 
a-tete  aftemooli  drive,  but  Laura  felt  that 
she  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  that  con- 
sciousness was  her  sufficient  reward. 

Certainly  Laura  Elden's  life  was  not 
without  its  trials. 

Months  went  by,  the  same  outward 
seeming,  the  same  hidden  thorns,  but  now 
a  new  emotion  dawned  upon  her ;  she  lov- 
ed and  was  beloved. 

Here  agam  were  discordant  elements  at 
work.  Her  lover  was  poor;  rich  in  all 
the  noble  attributes  of  manhood,  but  pen- 
niless in  stores  or  lands.  He  was  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  her  mother's,  a  cousin, 
and  to  this  relatiotaship,  sligfat  as  it  was, 
she  owed  their  acquaintance  in  the  circles 
to  which  as  a  poor  clerk,  he  was  sddom 
admitted.  It  was  Mrs.  Elden's  hour  now 
to  retaliate  the  resentment,  she  had  long 
smothered  at  her  step-daughter's  disregard 
of  her  former  counsel.  Such  a  marriage 
was  not  to  bo  thought  of ;  it  was  simply 
preposterous ;  the  acquaintance  must  be 
at  once  broken  off.  She  did  more  in  this 
instance  than  remonstrate.  She  wrote  to 
the  young  man  coolly  avowing  her  knowl- 
edge of  his  partiality,  and  assuring  him 
wiSi  affected  kindness  of  its  hopeles- 
ness. 

"  Laura  may  have  her  school  dream» 
she  wrote,  '*  of  love  in  a  cottage,  and  its 
et  ceteras,*^  but  she  has  had  no  experience 
of  the  kind.     Her  ^father  will  never  con- 
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sent  to  Bueb  a  miB-aUiance  between  wealth 
and  poverty  ;  his  decision  is  unalterable. 
Bj  the  sincerity  of  jour  love,  then,  which 
I  do  not  question,  reflect  before  you  in- 
Yolve  her  in  a  wretcbednoss,  which  will  be 
sure  to  lead  to  mutual  regrets  and  dissatis- 
factions." 

Francis  Harland  was  proud ;  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter must  have  guided  Mrs.  Elden  in  pen- 
ning this  note,  though  they  had  met  but 
once,  on  which  occasion  she  had  received 
him  coolly  on  his  appei  ranee  at  her  house 
as  her  daughter's  acquaintance.  His  im- 
mediate act  on  receiving  it,  was  to  re-infold 
it  in  an  envelope,  and  forward  it  to  Lau- 
ra's address,  with  a  few  lines  accepting  his 
rejection,  deckrine  to  his  lady-love  that 
he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her  pros- 
pects, and  that  he  relinquished  his  rash 
claims  to  her  hand,  at  least  until  the  day 
should  arrive  when  her  own  family  might 
acknowledge  him  her  equal  Perhaps  he 
was  hasty.  He  thought  so  himself  when 
the  letter  was  gone,  but  it  was  then  too 
late  to  recall  it.  Laura  shed  a  few  silent 
tears  over  the  sheet ;  he  might  have  writ- 
ten more  kindly,  she  thought;  she,  at 
least,  had  no  part  in  the  ofience  ;  but  she 
took  up  her  step-mother's  note  again,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  some  excuse  for  an- 
ger. 

I  think  quiet  natures  take  all  sorrows 
of  this  kind  more  keenly  than  those  which 
are  gay  and  susceptible  to  excitement 
Laura  uttered  no  complaints ;  she  treated 
her  stepmother  with  her  usual  respect  and 
complaisance,  but  somehow  the  lieht  was 
gone  out  from  her  face,  and  the  elasticity 
from  her  step.  People  thought  Miss  El- 
den had  changed,  yet  they  could  not  tell 
why,  or  in  what  the  change  consisted. 
Her  father  proposed  a  trip  to  the  sea- 
shore ;  it  was  in  the  sultry  summer  months. 
Mrs.  Elden  eagerlv  seconded  the  proposi- 
tion, and  went  mm  her.  It  was  useless 
to  hope  that  change  of  scene  would  work 
wonders.  Laura  was  unhappy,  and  she 
found  it  veiy  difficult  to  reconcile  herself 
to  her  position.  She  came  back  pale  and 
languid,  looking  as  if  ^ears,  rather  than 
a  few  weeks,  her  father  thought,  had  pass- 
ed in  theu:  short  separation.  He  suggest- 
ed to  his  wife  that  they  had  been  hush, 


but  she  answered  no ;  Laura  would  soon 
come  to  herself,  and  at  no  distant  day 
thank  them  for  the  part  theyj  had 
acted. 

Months  went  by;  three  years.  Mr. 
Elden  was  su'^denly  attacked  by  apoplexy 
and  died  after  a  few  hours'  sickness.  It 
was  a  great  shock  to  the  widow  and  dau^ 
ter.  Mrs.  Elden  passed  from  one  fainting 
fit  to  another ;  Laura  aroused  herself  to 
meet  it  with  more  composure.  She  sat 
by  her  step-mother's  eoucb,  whose  excited 
nerves  shrank  fit)m  the  stiUness  and 
gloom;  she  gave  directions  for  the  funeral ; 
the  servants  looked  to  her  for  orders ;  only 
in  the  few  hours  snatched  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber  did  she  give  way  to 
tears.  ^ 

On  examination  of  Mr.  Elden's  afiairs, 
a  few  weeks  after  his  demise,  it  was  found 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  that  his  lar^ 
property  had  crumbled  into  comparatively 
nothing.  The  great  losses  he  had  sustain- 
ed, with  the  entangled  condition  of  his  af- 
fairs, had  no  doubt  preyed  upon  his  mind 
and  hastened  his  death. 

**  How  very  sorrowful  I  how  sudden!  " 
was  the  ^neral  exclamation.  "  What 
will  Mrs.  Elden  do  ?  what  a  change  for 
Laura  1"  Perhaps  there  was  little  sym- 
pathy breathed  in  the  last  remark  ;  the 
happy  and  prosperous  are  often  objects  of 
envy. 

Laura's  straightforward  good  sense  now 
came  into  use.  Mrs.  Elden  submitted 
desp  'iringly  to  the  sale  of  the  house  and 
rich  furniture,  whidi  indeed,  they  were 
powerless  to  retam,  and  Laura  took .  two 
rooms  in  a  quiet  street,  and  endeavored  to 
obtain  papils  for  music  lessons,  among  her 
old  friends.  Here  to  her  disappointm  nt, 
she  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  Perhaps 
her  applications  were  made  in  wrong  quar- 
ters, but  she  was  amazed  at  the  coldness 
which  had  suddenly  succeeded  to  the 
warmest  professions.  The  plan  of  a  day- 
school  was  more  successful,  though  it  ne- 
cessitated more  labor,  and  no  small  in- 
convenience. Mrs.  Elden  felt  the  change 
m  their  condition  even  more  keenly  than 
Laura. '  It  was  a  bitter  thinff,  too,  to  find 
herself  dependent  on  the  uMb  exertions 
of  her  step-daughter. 
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OHAPTIB  U. 

Admiied,  envied  Laara  Elden  no  long- 
er. What  a  fall  I  said  the  world.  Poor 
girl,  how  unfortunate!  The  nine  days' 
Utlk  ceased ;  Mr,  Crawford,  by  this  time  a 
bridegroom,  purchased  and  fitted  up  the 
handsome  mansion  of  the  Eldens,  and  the 
ruined  merchant  and  his  beggared  widow 
and  orphan  were  forgotten. 

Was  Laura  as  unhappy  as  the  world 
judged  ?  Did  she  repent  now  her  refusal 
of  the  rich  Mr.  Crawford,  a  refusal  which 
had  lingered  very  bitterly  in  that  gentle- 
man's recollection,  and  with  which  her 
mother  in  this  wreck  of  their  circumstan- 
ces, sternly  reproached  her?  It  would 
not  seem  so.  The  look  of  care  had  deep- 
ened upon  her  face,  yet  under  this  there 
was  a  new  light,  and  her  wearied  step  had 
put  on  a  sudden  elasticity.  She  had  less 
tiire  now  to  brood  over  regrets,  and  though 
the  changed  manners  of  her  late  compan- 
ions must  have  deeply  wounded  her  pride, 
they  could  hardly  be  said  to  wound  her 
affections.  She  had  known  something  of 
the  worth  of  such  things  when  she  had 
been  in  the  world,  —  she  had  seen  the 
slights  distributed  to  others,  and  though 
she  could  n-it  anticipate  them  for  herself, 
she  could  not  be  said,  afbr  the  first  shock, 
to  have  been  wholly  unprepared.  One 
recollection  certainly  came  up  with  bitter- 
ness, in  these  hours.  If  her  step-mother's 
voice  had  been  silent  she  would  now  have 
had  a  friend  to  assist  and  counsel  her ; 
perhaps  have  been  happy  in  a  humble 
home  of  her  own. 

She  had  not  met  Harland  since  the  day 
when  bis  parting  letter  arrived.  She  had 
learned  accidentally  a  few  weeks  after  that 
he  had  resigned  his  place  in  the  store  in 
which  he  was  employed,  and  had  quitted 
New  York.  They  would  never  meet 
again — she  felt  so  to  herself.  It  was  true 
the  last  clause  in  his  letter  held  out  a 
fragment  of  hope,  but  she  understood  the 
general  course  of  the  world  too  well  to 
build  upon  it  Fortunes  were  not  laid  in 
a -day  ;  it  was  the  tortuous  course  of  years 
which  was  required  to  build  up  from  such 
slender  fabrics ;  long  ere  that  his  constan- 
cy would  die  out.  and  he  would  wed  some 
more  fortunate  bride,  or  accident,  or  death 


would  intervene.  She  still  shed  some  se- 
cret tears  over  her  fether's  death,  but  a 
ray  of  light  penetrated  through  that  dark- 
ness. The  change  for  him  was  dearly  fiw 
the  best.  Had  he  survived.his  misfortunes 
his  mind  would  probably  have  succumbed 
to  them.  He  could  not  have  gone  out  in 
his  approaching  age  to  build  up  a  new 
fortune,  and  how  agonizing  the  sorrow  of 
setting  down  hopelessly  to  such  dream- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Elden  was  the  most  serious  sab- 
ject  of  pity.  These  bitter  misfortunea 
came  upon  her  with  an  overwhelming 
shock.  She  could  not  conform  h^jrself  to 
the  small  room — the  other  littered  throng 
the  day  with  troops  of  children,  with  their 
noisy  buzz ;  the  coarse  fare,  the  isolation 
from  society,  the  utter  forgetfulness  to 
which  she  was  consigned.  She  had  no  re- 
ligion, no  philosophy  to  meet  it.  Here 
within  these  four  walls  was  the  hardest 
trial  of  Laura's  days,  to  listen  to  the  quer^ 
ulous  complainings,  or  meet  the  suUennees 
of  mood,  and  the  profound  despair. 

If  her  mother  had  loved  her,  if  she  had 
been  indeed  her  daughter,  perhaps  she 
might  have  won  some  influence  over  her, 
but,  as  we  have  already  shown,  this  was 
hopeless.  At  least  it  seemed  so  to  Laura. 
The  poor  girl  bore  up  bravely  under  her 
heavy  burdens,  and  the  total  absence  of 
sympathy. 

There  came  a  change,  however,  but  one 
which,  in  the  beginning,  seemed  only  to 
usher  in  a  more  intense  darkness.  Mrs. 
Elden  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  A  slow 
nervous  fover,  no  doubt  the  result  of  con- 
stant repinings.  Laura  was  compelled  to 
dismiss  nor  pupils,  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  and  to  take  her  place  as  a  nurse  by  the 
sick  bed. 

Weeks  passed  before  Mrs.  Elden  was 
able  to  quit  her  couch,  and  then  Laura 
saw  that  the  prospect  of  resuming  her 
school  was  hopeless.  Her  place  was  al- 
ready filled  in  this  long  interval,  and  she 
resigned  herself  to  the  diBappointment 
She  had  now  no  resource  but  to  take  ud 
her  needle,  at  which  barely  a  livelihooa 
could  be  obtained.  Her  step-mother's 
sickness  had  made  a  sad  inroad  upon  their 
little  store,  the  scanty  remnant  they  had 
received  fh>m  the  wreck,  and  her  thoughts 
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tamed  for  the  first  time,  anxiously  toward 
the  long,  bleak  winter  that  was  at  hand. 
One  consolation  dawned  in  this  dreary ' 
hoar.  Her  mother  rose  up  from  her  sick 
bed  with  an  awakening  consciousness  of 
ber  daughter's  kindness.  This,  in  itself, 
was  worth  all  her  labors. 

December  came  on.  Laura  plied  stead- 
ily her  needle,  but  the  late  hours  began  to 
tell  upon  her  strength  and  spirits.  She 
knew  that  she  now  needed  more  relaxa- 
tion than  the  hurried  evening  walk  to  the 
store  from  which  she  obtained  her  employ- 
ment. On  one  of  these  occasions  she  en- 
countered Mr.  Crawford,  who  glanced  at 
her  coarse  shawl,  and  the  unfashionable 
package  she  held^  as  he  favored  her  with 
bis  most  courteous  bow.  The  incident, 
trifling  as  it  was,  discomposed  her  for  the 
evening.  She  blamed  herself  for  her  fol- 
ly. She  had  no  regrets  for  the  past ;  she 
could  never  have  married  Mr.  Crawford, 
yet  the  encounter  awoke  a  keen  sense  of 
mortification  and  humiliation.  Mrs.  El- 
den,  still  feeble  from  sickness,  slept  softly 
on  her  pilloiv,  and  Laura,  bending  lower 
over  her  work,  went  off  for  the  hundredth 
time  in  one  of  those  pleasant  day-dreams 
which  might  and  should  have  been  real- 
ized. 

Winter  to  the  poor  I  Whoever  dreams 
what  it  can  be,  in  the  home  of  plenty  ? 
bow  the  white  drifting  snows,  the  chill 
north  winds,  the  glittering  traceiy  of  ice, 
come  with  a  dismal  chill,  where  the  eye 
sees  only  the  naked  hearth  and  the  scanty 
board. 

Day  and  night  Laura  worked  on,  now 
actually  nerved  to  keep  want  from  the 
door.  Mrs.  Elden's  complainings  grew 
less,  and  her  eyes  took  in  uneasily  her 
daughter's  wan  appearance.  Pride  and 
the  consciousness  of  necessity  were  begin- 
ning to  struggle  in  her  bosom,  but  the  lat- 
ter conquered. 

*•  Among  your  father's  many  friends," 
she  said  one  day  to  Laura,  '*  there  must 
be  some  one  who  would  assist  us." 

Laura  shook  her  head.  **  I  do  not 
think  so,  mamma,"  she  said  gently. 

•'  You  have  never  made  the  attempt, 
my  dear.  There  is  Mr.  Hawly,  he  was  a 
great  friend  of  your  father." 

A  rich  old  bachelor.     Laura  wondered 


what  had  led  her  mother  to  angle  him  out. 
**It  would  be  of  no  use,"  she  said 
thcughtfully,  "  and  I  could  not  have  the 
assurance  to  go." 

•*  To  go  ?  why  a  note  will  do.  Let  me 
see ;  what  is  Mr.  Hawly's  address?  " 

Laura  still  shrank  from  the  proposition. 
Mrs.  Elden  was  not  to  be  put  ofli.  "At 
all  events  it  can  do  no  harm,"  she  urged. 
•*  we  do  not  ask  his  charity,  only  his  ser- 
vices. I  wonder  the  idea  has  not  occur- 
red to  me  before." 

Laura  repressed  an  undutiful  wish  that 
it  had  never  made  its  appearance,  and 
slowly  took  out  pen  and  paper  from  her 
drawer. 

*•  What  shall  I  write  ?  "  she  asked,  sitr 
ting  down  to  her  task. 

"Tell  him  how  we  are  circumstanced, 
and  beg  him  to  procure  you  a  situation  as 
music  teacher,  governess,  or  anything  of 
the  kind  which  will  enable  you  to  procure 
a  subsistence." 

•*  0,  mamma  I  I  cannot ;  "  she  laid 
down  tfie  pen,  an  uneasy  glow  mantling 
her  face. 

"  Then  I  will  make  the  attempt,"  and 
Mrs.  Elden  drew  the  sheet  towards  her. 

«•  My  Dear  Sir,"  —  she  began,  with  a 
hand  still  tremulous  from  weakness, 
"your  friendship  for  my  late  husband 
encourages  me  to  write  you  to  beg  your 
assistance  for  my  daughter.  I  cannot  see 
her  stitching  her  life  away  day  after  day, 
and  remain  silent.  At  first  she  obtained 
a  small  school,  but  the  care  she  was  oblig- 
ed to  bestow  upon  me  in  a  late  long  and 
severe  illness,  lost  her  this  situation,  and 
she  is  thrown  entirely  upon  her  needle. 
If  you  could  recommend  her  to  some 
available  employment,  such  as  she  is  fitted 
for  by  her  education  and  circumstances, 
you  would  confer  upon  us  a  great  favor, 
and  earn  our  deepest  thanks." 

Mrs.  Elden  folded  the  note  without 
submitting  it  to  her  daughter's  perusal. 
•'  This  goes  out  by  to-morrow's  post,"  she 
said,  resolutely. 

CHAPTER  m. 

Mr.  Hawly  answered  the  note.  He  an- 
swered it  in  person.  Perhaps  Mrs.  El- 
den would  have  thrank  from  the  interview 
in  these  impoverished  circumstances ;  oer- 
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tainly  she  bad  a  vivid  idea  thronghoat  of 
the  homely  furnitare  —  scanty  at  that  — 
and  her  unbecoming  evening  dress,  bat  the 
visitor  said  everything  that  was  kind.  No 
doubt  he  was  shocked  by  the  transforma- 
tion he  saw  before  him,  die  change  from 
the  gay  wife  and  admired  daughter  of  the 
rich  merchant  to  the  pale  widow  and  the 
wan  seamstress,  and  this  shock  opened  the 
best  feelings  of  his  nature. 

Laura  held  with  reluctance,  the  little 
crowded  portemonaie  which  he  pressed 
into  her  hand  as  he  took  it  at  parting.  It 
was  not  before  Mrs.  Elden,  but  in  the  hall 
where  she  had  followed  to  show  him  out. 

•*  It  is  only  a  loan,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, kindly  ;  "I  will  make  no  objec- 
tion to  a  repayment  at  son)e  time.  In  a 
few  months,  at  most,  I  have  no  doubt  I 
can  hear  of  a  situation  which  will  prove 
advantageous  to  you." 

Laura  looked  at  the  portemonaie  —  she 
thought  of  the  scanty  store  of  coal,  the 
empty  larder,  her  own  overtasked  nerves ; 
never  had  she  longed  for  rest  so  much  as 
in  the  last  few  days ;  she  tried  to  speak, 
but  her  voice  stopped. 

Mr.  Hawly  saw  her  emotion,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  thanks,  hurried  away. 

It  was  a  comforting  lesEon  in  human 
nature,  and  it  came  to  Laura  when  she 
needed  it  sorely.  After  all  there  was 
goodness  and  truth  in  the  world  ;  she  had 
been  very  unhappy*  or  she  would  not  have 
listened  to  such  doubts. 

Spring  opened.  April  came  and  pass- 
ed. TVith  the  dawn  of  May  a  letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  Hawly.  It  \^as  dated 
from  a  distant  Western  city,  and  announc- 
ed his  discovery  of  a  vacancy  in  a  large 
school,  which  situation,  if  agreeable,  he 
would  at  once  endeavor  to  procure  for 
Laura.  There  was  no  objection  to  be  of- 
fered. Mrs,  Elden  secretly  welcomed  the 
idea  of  a  removal  from  a  place  now  invest- 
ed to  her  with  so  many  memories  of  mor- 
tifications and  griefs,  and  Laura  wrote 
promptly  her  thanks  and  acceptance.  An- 
other letter  came  and  they  prepared  to  set 
out.g^ 

It  was  a  lone  and  tedious  journey, 
Mrs.  Elden's  feeble  health  relapsed  under 
its  fatigues,  and  when  they  reached  their 
destination    she  was  again  seriously  ilL 


They  went  at  once  to  the  hotel  where  tfaey 
tack  lodgings  for  a  few  weeks,  until  Mrs. 
Elden  grew  better,  and  Laurs  could  fiad 
a  little  time  to  look  around  for  roome. 
Her  school  proved  pleasant,  and  she  eo- 
joyed  the  change  from  the  monotonoiis 
scenes  which  had  been  fraught  to  her  with 
recollectioDS  hardly  lees  painful  than  those 
oi  her  step-mother.  Mrs.  Jfflden's  spirits 
began  to  revive ;  she  exerted  herself  in 
the  homely  labors  of  housekeeping,  aad  in 
the  end  grew  really  cheerful 

A  year  passed,  when  an  event  came 
round  which  agitated  not  a  little  the  now 
even  tenor  of  Laura's  life.  It  was  an  of- 
fer of  marriage.  The  proposal  caaie  frt>ai 
a  gentleman  with  whom  they  had  formed 
a  slight  acquaintance  at  the  hotel  in  whidi 
they  had  stopped  on  their  first  arrival,  and 
he  had  found  the  opportunity  of  oflfering 
the  strangers  many  simple  but  kind  atten- 
tions  in  the  months  wmch  had  succeeded- 
There  was  no  objection  to  be  made  to  Mr. 
Herkimer,  at  least,  so  &r  as  his  character 
and  prospects  were  concerned,  and  Laura 
may  be  pardoned  that,  for  a  moment,  her 
resolution  wavered.  Here  was  a  home  for 
her  mother,  ease  and  comfort  for  herself, 
and  a  lonely  path  outside,  stretched  away 
in  the  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  ha 
regard  for  Mr.  Harland  was  still  unchang- 
ed ;  with  all  the  force  d  absence,  and  hb 
ungenerous  conduct,  it  had  never  been  pal 


aside. 

Marriages,  under  such  circnmstanoes, 
may  often  take  place,  but  they  contaun  fow 
elements  of  happiness.  Laura  knew  that 
she  could  prove  to  Mr.  Herkimer  a  faith- 
ful and  kind  wife,  but  she  felt  that  in  mar- 
rying him,  she  would  be  doin^  injustice  to 
herf elf.  Her  stop-mother  said  little  —  no 
doubt  a  recollection  of  the  old  days,  with- 
held her  from  urging  what  she  must  have 
sincerely  desired.  Laura  felt  herself 
obliged  again  to  frame  a  rejection;  she 
did  so  kindly  but  firmly ;  she  held  nothkg 
back,  and  she  softened  the  mortification 
she  was  compelled  to  inflict,  by  frankly 
avowii^g  the  truth.  Herkimer  was  touch- 
ed by  her  generosity ;  he  knew  ui  his  own 
heart  that  he  had  received  little  encourage* 
ment  to  his  suit,  and  they  parted  with  mu- 
tual good  fcelhigs.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
quite  give  up  hope ;  certainry  his  visits  to 
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the  widow  and  ber  dan^ter  were  not  whol- 
ly relinquished. 

Months  went  on — Laani  had  settled  to 
her  position,  and  certainly  was  much  hap- 
piei^  than  she  had  been  in  her  once  brilliant 
life.  Slowly,  in  the  course  of  ttme,  Mr. 
Herkimer  renewed  his  offdr.  Mrs.  Eiden 
now  joined  her  persuasions. 

"  Tou  can  no  longer  ui^  that  such  a 
marriage  would  be  a  deception,  Laura/' 
she  said,  "  since  Mr.  Herkimer  knows  all, 
and  is  ready  to  overlook  your  indifference. 
It  is  your  last  prospect  of  marriage;  if  you 
refuse,  you  resign  yourself  to  a  lonely  and 
an  unappreciated  life." 

"  You  are  wrong,  miarama,"  said  Lau- 
ra,  "  marriage  is  not  the  only  opening  of 
usefulness  to  a  woman.  How  many  wo- 
men have  I  known  in  our  old  life  who,  in 
discordant  or  uncongenial  homes,  would 
gladly  take  up  my  present  situation." 

"Bat  unmarried  women  are  so  little 
thought  of." 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma ;  I  never 
oould  see  that ;  wealth  and  position  are  al- 
ways thought  of ;  poverty  is  poverty  under 
any  circumstances." 

"But  Mr.  Herkimer  is  unexceptiona- 
ble." 

•*  To  any  woman  who  loves  him.  Bat 
I  do  not  and  never  shall.  Under  auch  a 
consciousness,  marriage  would  be  a  mock- 
ery." 

•'  Are  you  very  sure,  Laura  ?  His  re- 
gard is  strong  enough  for  you  to  judge  by 
its  persistence.  Are  you  very  sure  it 
could  never  win  a  return  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know,  mamma,  objects  out  of 
our  reach  sometimes  double  in  value,  from 
that  very  fact.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
this  the  case  with  Mr.  Herkimer.  Not 
that  I  question  his  sincerity.  He  would 
make  any  woman  a  most  kind  husband. 
But  I  have  never  believed  in  the  perma- 
nent ezistenoe  of  a  love  without  re- 
turn." 

What  could  Mrs.  Elden  urge  further  ? 
she  was  silenced. 

A  long  period  again  went  by,  and  now 
one  of  those  incidents  which  we  believe 
take  place  rarely  in  life,  came  round. 
Francis  Harland  made  his  appearance.  It 
was  an  accidental  meeting.  Business  con- 
nected with  the  firm  of  which  he  was  clerk, 


had  taken  him  tp  C- 


— ,  and  he  en- 
countered Laura,  by  a  happy  fortune,  in  the 
street.  He  had  heard  of  her  father's  mis- 
fortunes and  death,  had  written  her  in  the 
same  hour,  but  owing  to  her  almost  imme- 
diate removal  from  her  old  home,  had  re- 
ceived no  answer.  When,  in  a  few  weeks, 
despairing  of  a  reply,  he  had  contrived  to 
obtain  leave  of  absence  for  a  safficient  time 
to  visit  New  York,  he  found  himself  una- 
ble to  discover  any  traee  of  h^.r,  and  was 
compelled  shortly  to  give  up  his  research- 
es in  despair. 

It  was  a  happy  meeting;  Laura  fblt 
richly  rewarded  for  all  her  patience  and  • 
trust.  Mrs.  Elden  received  her  prospec- 
tive son-in-law  with  no  little  embarrass- 
ment, yet  her  congratulations  to  her 
daughter,  were  not  really  insincere. 

"  To  think  it  should  have  come  round 
so,  mamma,"  said  Laura,  smiling,  through 
her  tears.  "  If  I  had  married  Mr.  Her- 
kimer!" 

"  My  dear,  such  an  event  does  not  oc- 
cur once  in  a  thousand  lives." 

*'  How  I  picy  liaura  Elden,"  said  one 
of  ber  old  friends,  laying  down  the  paper 
which  contained  the  announce-nentof  this 
marriage ;  *'  poor  girl  I  she  has  married 
that  clerk  who  used  to  be  at  Haughton's. 
She  must  have  repented  a  hundred  times, 
her  refusal  of  Mr.  Crawfoixi ;  why,  Aud- 
ly  told  me,  only  last  night,  that  he  is  oqe 
of  our  millionaires  now.  Poor  Lau- 
ra I  " 

What  does  the  reader  say  to  the  ver- 
dict? 


We  give  such  a  theological  sense  to  our 
words  that  even  the  holiest  precepts  ring 
like  counterfeit  coin.  But  if  we  really 
knew  that  to  love  Jesus  Christ  is  like  lov- 
ing anything  else, — if  theological  or  relig- 
ious love  would  oi\ly  mean  natural  lore,  as 
it  ought  to  mean, — how  many  would  say, 
•*  I  love  Jesus  Christ  I  "  Infidels  and 
sceptics,  carping  at  miracles,  and  cutting 
out  '^ne  half  of  the  New  Testament,  if  they 
oould  see  such  a  character  as  that,  exem- 
plified in  such  a  beautiful  life,  standing  in 
thegloriousness  of  its  meekness  and  the 
majesty  of  its  holiness,  would  come  to  it 
as  if  drawn  by  the  law  of  attraetion. 
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BT  ANNA  M.  BATIS. 

Come  to  my  side,  my  eentle  child. 

For  fading  is  the  light. 
And  I  will  hold  thee  here  awhile 

Till  the  moon  grows  Urse  and  bright 
How  like  a  golden  queen  she  shines. 

Above  yon  drifts  of  snow, 
As  foir  as  o'er  the  budding  rose, 

A  few  short  montlis  ago. 


Close  to  my  heart,  my  gentle  child. 

Thy  little  form  I  hold, 
And  even  now  that  heart  is  wild. 

Thy  father  may  be  cold; 
Thy  father  may  be  famishing. 

In  this  chill,  wintry  air. 
While  we,  (thank  God  for  every  gift,) 

Have  bread  enough  to  spare. 

Hark!  how  the  blast  so  bitter  blows, 

Adowu  the  vale  and  hill, 
The  pines  within  the  cold  moonshine. 

Stand  dumb  and  darlc  and  still; 
Within  the  hearth  light  redly  gleams 

And  makes  the  shadows  bright, 
I  wonder  if  thy  father  dreams 

Of  thee  and  me  to-night. 

I  wonld  not  lack  a  patriot's  blood, 

I  would  not  cause  him  shnme, 
I  would  not  ever  have  him  wear. 

For  us  a  traitor's  name; 
And  yet  my  heart  grows  strangely  wild. 

The  peril  and  the  grave, 
They- loom  before  thy  father,  child. 

And  I — I  cannot  save. 


Yon  know  his  hero  blood  sprang  up. 

When  in  this  quiet  glen. 
They  told  the  poison  in  the  cup, 

Prepared  by  treacherous  men; 
I  well  remember  how  he  went. 

With  purpose  stem  and  deep. 
He  put  me  geatly  from  his  breast. 

And  kissed  you  in  your  sleep. 

His  grandsire  fought  in  earlier  days. 

And  fell,  unknown  to  fiime, 
Tears  have  swept  o'er  his  gory  grave. 

And  still  we  wear. his  name: 
His  yalor  lives^to  do  and  dare. 

To  suffer  and  be  strong, 
Thy  &ther  'mid  the  freemen  there. 

Faces  the  foe's  red  arm. 

Close  to  my  heart,  my  gentle  child, 

I  wonder  what  will  be. 
If  orphanage  and  widowhood 

Await  for  thee  and  me, 
•Mid  scorning  foes  and  friends  grown  cold. 

One  treasure  we  can  claim, 
A  prouder  heritage  than  gold. 

Thy  father's  honest  name. 


Kneel  by  my  side,  my  little  ohnd. 

Lift  up  your  voice  and  pray. 
For  you  are  one  of  Jesus'  lambs. 

And  Qod  hears  such  as  they; 
Pray  for  your  father  on  the  field. 

Amid  the  bloody  fight. 
Pray  for  the  mourning,  stricken  ones. 

Who  fill  our  land  to-night. 

And  ask  of  Him  who  guides  the  world. 

And  hears  the  sparrow's  cry. 
To  be  the  Helper,  Friend  and  Guide* 

Ofall  like  you  and  I; 
An*!  if  upon  the  battle-field 

Thy  father's  erave  must  lie, 
0,  pray  his  soul  from  yonder  heaven. 

May  watch  o'er  thee  and  me! 


ELEANOR  WARE'S  MAMHSCRIPT. 

BT  DBLL  A.  OAULKIKS. 

The  revelations  of  an  inner  life  are  sel- 
dom made,  yet  eveiy  heart  knoweth  its 
own  bitterness,  and  in  its  secret  recesses 
hang  faded  wreaths  of  hopes  once  dazsling 
in  the  brightness  of  their  beauty,  pale, 
scentless  garlands,  reminding  the  posses- 
sor of  some  fair,  long-passed  *  Maynday  of 
the  heart,'  when  all  its  inharmonious  chords 
were  tuned  to  melody  only  less  sweet  than 
angel  hymnines.  The  soul  shrinks  from 
revealing  its  hidden  life,  and  as  the  im- 
prisoned bird  folds  its  wings,  and  senda 
forth  upon  the  air  its  sweetest  notes  of 
song,  so  the  deepestemotionsof  the  human 
heart,  held  captive  in  its  secret  cell,  lie 
hidden  from  the  outer  world's  rude  com- 
ments, while  smiles  wreathe  the  I'ps  that 
dare  not  give  utterance  to  grief,  and  eyes 
beam  brightly  that  fam  would  quench  their 
light  in  tears.  God  pity  hearts  like  these 
— hearts  whose  sorrows  lie  too  deep  for 
words,  —  that  put  aside  the  robes  of 
mourning,  and  wrap  themselves  in  festal 
garments  of  airy  lightness,  sy  mboliang  the 
joyous  hopes  forever  &ded. 

Yet,  at  times,  have  been  given  to  our 
view,  glimpses  of  a  deeply  shaded  avenue, 
leadmg  by  many  a  winding  way,  to  a 
sanctuary  where  bitter  memories  lie  heap- 
ed, like  lifeless  forms  washed  shoreward  in 
some  disastrous  storm.  And  like  the  low, 
sad  notes  of  a  solemn  chant  above  the 
shrouded  dead,  come  to  us  the  utterances 
of  a  soul's  bitter  anguish,  while  with  bow- 
ed heads,  we  humbly  whisper — "0,  God  I 
give  to  Thy  sorrowing  ones,  Thine  all-{ao- 
tecting  grace,  to  guanL  them  in  life's  dark- 
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ened  ways,  till  at  last,  triamphant  oyer 
earthborn  ills,  crowned  with  the  orown  of 
immortal  life,  and  bearing  in  their  hands 
palm  branches,  they  shall  joyfully  wave 
them  at  the  golden  gales  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. 

Tjoughts  like  these  floated  through  my 
mind  after  reading  a  mass  of  manuscript 
that  had  been  placed  in  my  hands  a  few 
hours  previous.  I  was  not  unprepared 
for  the  announcement  that  came  with  it, 
yet  it  saddened  mo  deeply,  and  stUl,  with 
teai^filled  eyes,  I  inwardly  exclaimed — 

"  WeU  dooe  of  Gkxl!  to  halve  the  lot. 
To  giTe  her  all  the  Bweetuess! 
To  us,  the  empty  room,  and  cot. 
To  her,  the  heaven's  completeneas.  '* 

And  then  my  mind  wandered  slowly 
backward  through  the  sunny  fields  of  the 
past  where,  iJong  the  bright  horizon,  hung 
the  gold  and  purple  clouds  of  my  girl- 
hood s  early  morning.  And  one  roamed 
with  me  who  was  the  fair  ideal  of  all  that 
poet's  sing  or  painter's  love  to  trace.  To 
say  I  loved  this  friend,  would  but  feebly 
express  the  feeling  that  held  possession  of 
my  heart.  I  reverenced  her  !  My  soul 
bowed  humbly  in  homage  at  the  shrine  of 
her  loveliness,  for  I  worshipped  beauty. 
Oh  I  they  on  whom  this  precious  gifc  has 
been  bestowed,  should  wear  exultant  hearts 
in  sinless  bosoms,  giving  earnest,  and  fer- 
vent thanksgivings  for  the  divine  talisman, 
to  Him  who  b  divinely  good. 

Like  a  dream  of  heaven  comes  to  me 
now  the  memory  of  Eleanor  Ware's  sweet 
hce,  as  it  beamed  upon  me  in  our  ainny 
childhood's  days.  Eleanor's  was  not  alone 
the  beauty  of  artistic  lines^  and  graceful 
corves,  such  as  win  a  sculptor  fame,  and 
place  an  unfading  wreath  of  gloiy  on  his 
brow ;  but,  giving  brightness  to  this  ha]> 
mony  of  features,  was  the  inner,  purer 
light  of  loveliness,  emanating  from  the 
soul;  the  beauty  living  when  the  rose- 
flnsh  fades,  and  the  white  brow  wears  the 
oare  lines  of  life's  added  years. 

From  childhood  we  had  been  school- 
mates, and  warm  and  earnest  friends, 
though  diffdring  widely  in  mental  as  well 
as  physical  endowments,  and  greatly  dis- 
similar in  temperament.  Ardent  in  her 
attachments,  and  eminently  social  in  her 


^nature,  Eleanor  formed  many  friendships 
that  were  lasting  and  sincere,  and  yet,  on 
the  unblotted  records  of  her  heart,  I  had 
eveiy  reason  for  believini^  that  my  own 
name  was  written  in  characters  distinct  and 
clear,  however  unworthy  the  place  assign- 
ed it 

Before  she  had  quite  completed  her  six- 
teenth year,  Eleanor  left  her  village  home 
and  school  to  finish  her  education  in  a  dis* 
tant  city,  whose  institutions  of  learning 
were  supposed  to  possess  advantages  supe- 
rior to  our  own.  We  corresponded  regu- 
larly, during  her  absence,  and  the  days  on 
which  her  letters  came  were  the  brightest 
that  greeted  me.  But,  when  the  long  va- 
cation came,  my  happiness  was  complete, 
for  then  we  were  seldom  separated,  and 
many  a  long  day  we  wiled  away  with 
books,  or  work,  or  talking,  as  girls  will, 
eagerly,  of  present  pleasures,  or  those  in 
anticipation.  And  as  three  years  passed 
rapidly  away,  and  we  had  each  finished 
the  education  commenced  in  our  village 
academy,  when  I  wore  my  hair  in  braids, 
tied  with  blue  ribbons,  and  Eleanor's  hung 
in  smooth  and  glossy  curls,  over  a  neck  of 
pearly  whiteness,  and  caressed  lovingly, 
cheeks 

**BriRht  as  the  bloom 
Of  the  pinkest  fueohia's  nodding  plumes.'* 

0,  those  brief  years*  that  flitted  so 
swiftly  '*  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 
time,"  were  years  of  many  joys,  yet  even 
they  were  not  without  some  shadows,  and 
the  memory  of  them  brines  me  both  smiles 
and  tears,  as  I  recall  their  varied  scenes 
of  joy  or  sadnestfl 

Soon  after  Eleanor  left  school  she  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  a  near  relative  to 
spend  with  her  the  coming  winter  in  the 
gaieties  that  a  city  home  offer  to  the  vota- 
ries of  pleasure.  Thus  were  we  again 
parted,  and  while  I  passed  the  time  in 
home  duties  and  simple  pleasures,  I  learn- 
ed firom  frequent  letters  that  Eleanor  was 
having  *'  a  splendid  time,"  seeing  "  eve- 
rything," going  '*  to  parties  and  balls  in- 
numerable," and,  in  brief,  spending  "  a 
veiy  gay  winter."  I  was  pleased  that  El- 
eanor was  enjoying  herself  so  well;  yet  I 
felt  no  envy  in  my  heart,  for,  if  stem  ne- 
cessity had  not  oompelled  me  to  a  difi^nt 
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mode  of  lifb  ray  tastes  would  have  incliD* 
ed  me  to  the  pleasures  of  home  pursuits, 
nther  than  those  that  Eleanor  made  eboioe 
of.  Aud  jet  at  times  I  fancied  a  tone  of 
sadness  iri  her  letters,  implying  that  her 
heart  sought  joys  higher  than  any  yet  at- 
tained,  and  though  she  strove  to  disguise 
it  firom  me,  there  evidently  was  a  feeling 
of  "vague  unrest,*'  underlying  all  her 
seeming  gaiety,  that  she  strove  vainly  to 
oonceal. 

Before  that  winter  ended  ihe  still  cur- 
rent of  my  life  was  stirred  by  angel  wings, 
and  over  the  tiny,  rippling  waves  flashed 
the  sunlight  of  my  girlhood's  brightest 
^ream.  But  the  white  wings  flitted  slow- 
ly past,  the  shining  waves  were  darkened 
by  many  a  lowering  cloud,  while  the  fair 
cbream  faded,  leaving  on  my  heart  shad- 
ows deeper  than  those  that  hide  the  sun- 
light from  the  water,— deeper,  far  deeper 
than  any  it  had  known  before.  And  these 
shadows  on  my  life  were  all  the  angel 
presence  left  me,  save  a  few  sweet  memo- 
ries, —  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  gloom  in 
which  they  wera  encased.  1  recall  this 
dream  at  times,  yet  it  is  nothing  now  but 
"  a  memory  and  a  name."  Alas  1  for  all 
dreamers,  are  they  not  laying  up  in  the 
vast  storehouse  of  earthly  being  that  which 
shall  leave  no  space  for  the  true  and  the 
tangible,  the  real  good  that  should  be  gar- 
nered and  cherished,  yet  which  is  so  often 
overlooked  in  the  outreaohing  for  the 
ideal  ?  And  then,  when  the  awakening 
oomes,  how  sadly  do  they  rather,  one  by 
one,  the  sweet  flowers  of  nope,  and  lay 
them  away,  pale  and  withered,  beside  the- 
&ir  forget-me-nots  of  memory,  to  be  gazed 
upon  only  when  the  overburdened  heart 
would  rest,  and  dream  again,  amid  the 
treasured  joys  that  only  memory's  key  un- 
locks. 

Eleanor  Ware  returned  late  in  the 
spring.  We  felt  instinctively  that  each 
withheld  some  portion  of  confidence  from 
the  other,  yet  neither  questioned  the  depth 
or  strength  of  the  friendship  of  her  who 
quietly  and  silentlv  maintained  the  right 
oi  giving  or  withholding  an  entrance  to 
the  heart's  most  sacred  chambers.  And 
BO  it  chanced.  I  did  not  know  till  long 
years  after  how  the  even  tenor  of  her  life 
bad  changed  smce,  as  school  girls,  we  sat 


underneath  the  broad  shadow  of  the  eln 
tree  at  the  foot  of  my  grand&ther's  gar* 
den  and  talked  of  lifo  and  beauty,  joy  ttnd 
love,  terms  synonymous  then,  for  the  ehiU 
fingers  of  disappointment  had  not  yet  rest- 
ed on  our  life  s  sweetest  flowers,  blightiog 
their  beauty  and  scattering  their  fragrance 
forever. 

That  spring  and  the  succeeding  sam- 
mer  months  were  the  last  that  Bleanor 
Ware  and  I  ever  spent  together.  When 
the  autumn  winds  came  whispering  low 
words  that  flushed  the  maple  leaves  with 
beauty,  I  bade  her  a  sad  |ood  bye,  and 
with  heart  made  sorrowful  oy  past  memo- 
ries, and  the  present  parting,  I  went  forth 
alone,  to  make  myself  a  home  in  a  flur 
Western  State,  where  destiny  had  giv^i 
me  a  niche  as  an  humble  village  teacher. 
We  coiresponded  regularly  for  two  years* 
then  Eleanor's  letters  were  fojv  and  fiur  be> 
tween,  and  one  day  the  mass  of  maou- 
script  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  a  last, 
brief  note.  I  read  the  few  sweet  words  of 
farewell  frx)m  my  early  friend,  and  knew 
the  hand  that  penned  them  was  resting 
forever  on  a  pulseless  heart,  in  the  little 
graveyard  near  her  early  home  and  mine. 
I  put  the  note  aside,  and  laying  my  wea- 
IT  head  upon  my  folded  arms  gave  way  to 
toe  bittemei^  of  the  hour. 

The  life  that  is  rounded  into  beauty  by 
the  fulness  of  love,  grieves  most  deeply, 
when  one  dearly  loved,  is  missed  from  the 
familiar  paths  of  earth,  but  only  th«^  who 
have  parted  with  each  and  every  treasure 
that  the  heart  held  dear,  can  leaHie  the  si- 
lent anguish  of  that  soul  who  sees  its  last 
dear  one  follow  the  white  angel  down  to 
the  silent  home  of  death  I  Were  it  not 
for  the  sustaining  arm  of  One  migjity  to 
save,  how  could  finil  mortality,  at  times 
like  these,  walk  with  unfaltering  step, 
over  the  surging  waves  of  darkness,  where 
no  light  beams  save  the  one  feint  ray  from 
the  fer-oflf  shores  of  the  eternal  world  of 
glory  I 

The  manuscript  accompanying  &e  note, 
proved  the  key  to  the  cipher  in  Eleanor 
Ware's  history,  that  had  been  so  carefuUy 
guarded  during  her  life.  And  thus  it  was 
unlocked  to  me  in  the  silence  of  my  kae- 
ly  room,  in  the  quiet  of  an  autumn  even- 
ing. 
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"  Elm  Hill,  Octobkr,  18—. 

"I  know  not  why  it  is,  dear  Esther,  I 
«n  impelled  to  make  these  reyelations  to 
you.  only  that  I  may  in  some  degree  light- 
€11  the  weight  that  is  resting  heavily  upon 
my  spirit  We  have  been  dear  friends 
from  childhood,  yet,  in  those  last  summer 
days  we  spent  together,  though  I  would 
gladly  have  opened  my  heart  to  you,  my 
lips  were  sealed.  And  yet  I  needed 
counsel  —  I  needed,  O,  how  sadly  1 
strengthening  words  of  hope,  such  as  you, 
my  friend,  could  have  given  me.  But, 
with  strange  sensitiveness,  I  feared  to 
have  you  read  my  heart;  yet  I  must  speak 
to  you  now  as  nothing  would  have  tempt- 
ed me  to  then,  for  the  forms  of  this  world 
•re  fast  losing  their  hold  upon  me,  Esther, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  drifting  slowly  out- 
ward  from  the  shores  of  time  to  that  un- 
sounded sea  from  which  no  mortal  sail  re- 
turns. 

••  What  I  shall  tell  you  relates  to  that 

winter  spent  in  B ,  at  the  home  of  my 

aunt,  Edith  Wharton.  I  have  talked  over 
^th  you  many  of  the  acquaintances  form- 
ed while  there,  yet,  of  one  or  two  I  spoke 
but  briefly, 

•*  Ellery  Vaughn  was  a  constant,  almost 
a  daily  visitor  at  my  aunt's,  being  distantr 
ly  related  to  ^ler,  and  I  soon  learned  to 
know  his  step  solely  from  its  frequency,  as 
It  came  rapidly  and  lightly  through  the 
^1,  halting  only  when  it  wined  my  side. 
He  was  not  young,  this  EWeiy  Vaughn, 
but  life  with  him  seemed  to  have  passed 
mto  a  rich  September  fulness  of  glory, 
making  him  wholly  diflferent  from  the 
younger  and  more  showy  men  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  my  aunt  Edith's. 
Ellery  Vaughn  was  not  handsome,  and  yet 
his  eyes  were  the  finest  that  over  looked 
into  mine,  and  his  forehead  was  high,  and 
white,  and  beautiful  in  shape  and  polish. 
Neither  was  this  man  intellectual,  strictly 
speaking,  still,  there  was  an  influence  in 
bis  presence  that  never  failed  to  make  the 
hours  pass  pleasantly  to  those  in  his  socie- 
ty, i  soon  learned  to  wait  his  coming 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest  I  scarcely 
dared  acknowledge  to  myself,  and  shall  I 
tell  you  why,  Esther  ?  I  found  that  this 
man,  so  much  older  than  I,  and  standing 
high  in  the  esteem  of  men,  had  yielded 
80 


me  his  heart,  while  I,  Esther,  still  retain- 
ed  my  own. 

**  In  our  little  village  circle  I  had  scorn- 
ed the  arts  of  coaoetry,  as  you  well  know, 
yet  here,  where  1  had  a  wider  range,  and 
had  learned  to  know  my  power,  I  lost 
sight,  for  a  time  of  those  higher  and  holi- 
er principles  that  should  stand  as  watchful 
sentinels  at  the  door  of  woman's  heart.  I 
had  cared  nothing  for  the  conquest  of  vil- 
lage beaux,  but  now  I  was  placed  in  a 
cirole  where  men,  for  the  enertainment  of 
an  idle  hour,  deemed  it  no  ill  to  breathe 
into  willing  ears  an  oftrrcpeated  tale,  and 
women  listened  blushingly,  and  then  turn- 
ed  smilingly  away  to  receive  yet  other 
avowab,  profaning  love's  pure  and  holy 
name  The  warm  blood  bums  my  cheek 
as  X  acknowledge  that  I  learned  to  love 
this  -*  oft-told  stoiy,''  while  I  secretly  tri- 
umphed m  the  beauty  that  I  well  knew 
brought  me  homage. 

^'Coolly  and  deliberately  then  I  watch- 
ed  Ellery  Vaughn,  waiting  for  each  mani- 
festation of  feeling,  analyzing  every  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  each  changing 
tone.  Gradually  my  reward  came. 
Aye  1  It  came !  Ood  and  his  angels  know 
the  nature  of  that  reward.  God  and  his 
angels  knew  its  justice,  too  1  And  my 
own  heart's  throbs  attest  it,  even  in  this 
hour  of  waiting,  this  hour  before  the  prom- 
ised dawn. 

•*  When  the  knowledge  came  that  the 
love  of  EUe.7  Vaughn  was  mine,  I  tri- 
umphed m  my  power;  my  oonscienoe  did 
not  reproach  me  then,  for  the  sin  of  oo- 
quetry ;  I  had  not  sought  his  k>ve  ;  it  was 
by  no  arts  such  as  are  employed  by  the 
heartless  and  designing,  that  I  had  obtain- 
ed It  Why  then,  should  I  reproach  my- 
self  for  what  he  chose  to  bestow  ?  It  was 
pleasant  to  me  to  see  his  fine  eyes  light 
with  joy  when  they  rested  on  mine— it  waa 
pleasant  to  know  his  glance  followed  all 
my  movemonte  in  his  presence,  and  pleas- 
ant, too.  when  I  spoke  words  ever  so  few 
or  trivial,  to  know  he  listened  eameetlj 
and  intently  to  aU  I  uttered;  pleaaanter 
than  all,  it  was,  to  note  the  softened  into- 
nation of  his  voice,  at  all  times,  when  he 
spoke  with  me.  Why  should  I  reproaoh 
myself  for  these  things  ?  I  was  not  de- 
ceiving him  I    I  gave  him  no  cause  to  he- 
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lieve  I  loved  him.  I  simply  received 
what  he  freely  and  anoonditionally  offared 
me — the  homage  of  his  heart  I  Thas  I 
reasoned  and  quieted  the  oonscienoe  that 
forced  me  at  times  to  listen  to  its  &int  re- 
bukes. I  can  see  the  reproach  in  your 
sad  blue  eyes,  Esther,  but  spare,  I  entreat 
you,  the  friend  who  nevermore  will  vindi- 
cate her  acts,  and  who  has  already  receiv- 
ed their  merited  reward.  Yet  before  I 
speak  of  this,  let  me  turn  to  another  page 
in  this  chapter  of  my  life. 

"  One  evening  there  appeared  in  my 
aunt's  parlor,  a  gentleman  whom  a  mutual 
friend  introduced  to  us  as  Paul  Clayton, 
an  artist,  who  designed  tarrying  in 
our  city  until  he  should  have  completed 
several  sketches  on  which  he  was  then  en- 
gaged. 

"  To  say  that  I  was  favorably  impress- 
ed with  Paul  Clayton's  personal  appear- 
ance is  but  just.  And  yet  there  was 
something  in  his  eye  that  at  first  repelled 
me.  1  did  not  question,  then,  what  it 
might  be,  but  when  I  came  to  know  him 
better,  the  singular  look  was  made  plain  to 
mc,  though  it  no  longer  affected  roe  as  at 
first.  We  were  thrown  much  together, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happenerl  that  we 
spent  the  long  winter  evenings  in  oonver- 
iation,  my  aunt  leaving  me  to  attend  the 
opera,  I  could  not  conscientiously  say  I 
admired,  owing,  probably,  to  my  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  harmony  of  discord. 
In  th^se  pleasant  evening  hours,  after  his 
labors  of  the  day  were  ended,  were  first 
unfolded  to  me  the  rich  stores  of  a  mind 
whose  high  intellectual  culture  fiir  sur- 
passed that  of  any  with  which  I  had  ever 
Deen  brought  in  contact. 

"  I  might  place  before  you  a  pencil 
sketeh  of  the  outer  man  —  the  physical 
graces  of  this  artist  friend  of  mine ;  I 
might  tell  you  of  the  Umbent  light  of  his 
deep,  unfathomable  eyes,  the  stamp  of  ge- 
nius «B  his  high,  white  brow,  around 
which  the  brown  hair  lay  in  brieht,  shin- 
ing waves ;  I  might  tell  you  of  features 
perfect  in  their  classic  outline,  and  yet, 
when  i  had  said  all  this,  though  I  suooeed- 
ed  in  bringing  before  your  imagination  the 
outward,  tangiUe  embodiment  of  manly 
beauty,  I  should  be  able  but  funtly  to 
portngr  the  union  of  symmetrically  devel- 


oped faculties,  demanding  and  reoeivhig 
the  mind's  royal  homage.      Girded  ms  he 
was  with  the  panoply  of  intellect,  he  seem- 
ed to  me,  then,  destined  to  tread  with  con- 
scious power,  not  only  unscathed,  bat  vio- 
'  toriously  triumphant,  through  the  world's 
great  battle^lds.     I  believe  1  that  in  the 
broad  arcana  of  science  he  must  yet  reap 
unnumbered  golden  sheaves,  while  in  the 
bright  and  beautiful  paths  of  art,  hung  fiur 
wreaths  of  beauty  waiting  only  to  fiod 
their  resting-plaoe  upon  hb  brow.     When 
Paul  Clayton  talked  with  me,  I  usually 
took  the  part  of  L'stener,  having  a  painful 
consciousness  of  my  own  inability  to  follow 
him  in  all  the  involutions  of  the  subjects 
that  he  often  chose  for  what  he  once  smil- 
ingly termed  his  '  lectures.'     One  evening 
I  ventured  to  intimate  to  him  my  appreci- 
ation of  his  great  mental  acquirements. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  words  he  uttered 
that  nigbt,  nor  the 'strange  look  that  caine 
into  his  eyes  as  he  talked  with  ma ;  the 
same  look  that  had  attracted  my  attention 
the  first  time  we  met.     H3  was  singularly 
undemonstrative   in  manner,  even  when 
roost  eloquent,  and  that  evening,  I  woH  re- 
member, he  stood  leaning  against  the  man- 
tle, his  arms  folded,  his  be^  bent  slightly 
forward,  while  his  eyes  were  intently  fixed 
upon  the  woven  flowers  at  his  feet,  except 
at  times  when  I  felt  their  deep,  yet  far- 
away gaze  fixed  on  mine  so  steadfastly 
that  I  gladly  dropped  my  lids  to  avoid 
their  unconscious  scrutiny. 

**  In  answer  to  my  somewhat  awkwardly 
conveyed  oompliment  he  replied, 

'*  *  You  are  sincere,  I  know,  in  your  re- 
cognition of  what  you  are  pleased  to  term 
great  gifts,  yet,  did  you  ever  happen  to 
realize  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
brought  pain  as  well  as  pleasure  ? ' 

"I  looked  inquiringly,  and  he  proceed- 
ed in  low,  even  tones : 

'* '  The  aspiring  mind  may  circle  the 
universe  in  its  ambitious  flights,  grasping 
with  finite  power,  an  infinity  of  truth,  still 
must  it  return  at  times,  to  walk  among  the 
shadows  in  life's  low  valleys,  mourning 
the  vet  unattained,  the  higher  and  greater 
good  hoped  for  when  the  up?rard  flight 
was  first  essayed.  And  though  the  earn- 
est seeker  may  slowly  ascend  the  spiral 
staurway  of  apparent  truth,  vainly  believ- 
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ing  it  leads  from  crypts  of  darkness  to  the 
upper,  eferlasting  lieht,  before  the  sum- 
mit is  fully  gained,  ne  will  find  himself 
wrapped  in  doom  deeper  than  mortal 
thoueht  can  pierce  I ' 

"I  did  not  fully  comprehend  hb  mean- 
ing, and  still  groping  for  it  I  said, — 

*' '  Yet  a  gifted  mind  must  exult  in  its 
consciousness  of  great  attainments.' 

•*  *  True  ;  but  this  brief  triumph  is  but 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  longed-for  good 
the  soul  vainly  asks.' 

"'I  can  imagine  no  greater  good  than 
that  the  intellect  is  capable  of  attaining.' 

"  '  Can  the  intellect,  mighty  though  it 
may  be,  banish  from  the  soul  the  memory 
of  joys  soon  faded,  and  strewn  thickly 
along  the  pathway  of  life  ?  Can  it  meet 
its  inner  needs,  its  silent,  secret  cravings  ? 
What  if  the  heart  thirst  for  living  foun- 
tains of  peace,  and  reaching  outward  in 
its  yearning  hope,  finds  only  summer 
dust  V ' 

**  I  answered  quickly,  while  I  gazed  at 
him  in  some  surprise,  his  steady  glance 
seeming  to  read  my  soul, — 

•*  •  Then,  of  course,  you  should  turn  to 
the  Fountain  of  all  peace  1 ' 

"  '  But,  if  Faith  and  Trust  have  sadly 
folded  their  white  wings  in  the  bitterness 
of  despair  ? ' 

"  *  This  is  sid  !  I  cannot  realiie  it  — 
you  are  not — you  cannot  be — " 

'* '  Yes;  sad  though  it  may  seem  to  you, 
and  bitter  as  the  acknowledgment  is,  I  am 
an  unbeliever,  or,  m  other  words^  what 
the  wise  world  calls— an  infidel  I ' 

**  I  was  shocked,  stupified  with  amaze- 
ment !  This  man  whom  1  had  looked  up 
to  almost  with  reverence,  as  one  of  the 
mat  Ood's  masterpieces,  and  in  whom  I 
had  so  profoundly  recognized  the  suprem- 
acy of  mind,  believing  it  allied  to  corres^ 
ponding  spiritual  strength  and  beauty,  this 
man  was  lost, — 0,  how  fearfully  lost,  in 
the  winding,  bewildering  mazes  of  doubt, 
the  wild,  fierce  whirlpool  of  despair  !  1 
Ivoke  away  from  the  silence  thxt  held  me. 

"  •  0,  it  is— it  must  be  terrible  1  ' 

"  '  Yes,  he  slowly  and  sadly  replied, 
'  only  they  who  are  bound  in  its  Prome- 
thean chains  know  with  what  a  vulture 
beak  the  dinging  horror  fastens  on  the 
BOol  I     I  cannot  uiake  it  off  though  I  have 


endeavored — perseveringly  endeavored  to 
free  myself  from  its  thraldom.  With  all 
my  unwearied  searching  after  truth,  rea- 
son points  me  only  to  the  fact  that  life  is 
an  unfathomed  mystery,  death  an  unend- 
ing sleep.  Aimless,  hopeless,  despairing, 
I  walk  through  the  t^mgled  mazes  of  earth, 
telievinff  that  '  here  we  have  no  continu- 
ing city,  yet  withoiit  faith  in  the  revela- 
tion pointing  to  a  higher  and  better  life  to 
come.  While  others  sing  with  radiant 
brows  lifted  heavenward,  of  '  the  golden 
city  shining  ftur  away,'  my  eyes  are  gazipg  ^ 
downward,  where,  underneath  the  roses 
and  violets  of  summer,  underneath  the 
brown  and  crimson  leaves  of  autumn,  lie 
the  silent  homes  appointed  finally,  for  all 
of  earth ;  and  though  my  soul  rebels  that 
death  should  thus  triujiph  over  life,  and 
love,  and  beauty,  I  cannot  put  aside  the 
truth  that  strikes  home  to  my  heart  with 
unerring  aim.' 

*'  •  Then  surely,  the.  knovledge  you 
may  have  acquired  is  valueless,  if  from  it 
all  you  sum  up  this  misery  ! ' 

"  ^  Now  you  can  fully  understand  my 
first  remark,  and  this  is  the  substance  of 
my  creed — that  life  is  but  a  succession  of 
dark  shadows,  with  here  and  there  a  gleam 
of  sunlight  breaking  up  its  gloom,  while 
death  is  only  another  shadow  darker  than 
all  that  have  preceded  it.  And  yet, 
though  these  apparent  truths  impress  me, 
I  would  willingly  resign  all  I  have  yet  at- 
tained, for  the  living  hope  that  should 
prove  sure  and  steadfiiist' 

"  I  made  no  reply  to  this.  What  could 
I  say  ?  I  had  eiven  this  serious  subjact 
but  little  thought,  even  in  my  most  serious 
moods,  and  even  if  I  had,  how  could  I 
talk  with  him  who  was  so  much  more 
learned  than  I  ?  0,  if  I  could  only  bid 
him  hope  !  I  glanced  up  at  him,  our  eyes 
met,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  read 
their  strange  expression  aright.  It  was 
the  look  seen  always  in  the  eye  of  atheist 
or  infidel,  denoting  the  extinction  of  faith 
and  hope.  We  iSked  but  little  more  that 
night,  and  when  he  left  me  I  felt  a  strange 
heaviness  at  my  heart,  that  I  could  nut 
put  aside. 

*' After  this  conversation  with  Paal 
Clayton  I  had  many  more  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, till  at  length  1  slowly    began  to  ao- 
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knowledge  to  myself  that  the  seed  sown  in 
the  uncultivated  soil  of  my  heart  was  slow- 
ly but  surely  springing  up,  and  would  ere 
long  bear  its  bitter  fruits.  Then  I  felt  in 
my  soul  an  intense  wish,  an  earnest  long- 
ing for  a  stronger  and  firmer  hope  than 
any  whieh  had  hitherto  sufficed  me.  If 
he,  with  his  finely  cultivated  intellect,  his 
perfect  insight  of  all  forms  of  religious 
tkith,  his  subtle  powers  of  analysis,  his 
clear,  deductive  reasoning — if  he,  with  all 
the  energies  of  a  mighty  mind,  found  — 
like  the  swift-winged  messenger  bird,  in  the 
world's  early  day  —  no  mount  of  promise 
whereon  to  rest,  could  I,  weak  and  falter- 
ing in  my  upward  flight,  hope  to  see  the 
piled  up  waters  of  controverted  theories 
subsiding  at  my  approach,  as  with  waver- 
ing faith  and  diminished  trust  I  essayed 
to  grasp  the  living  branch  betokening  the 
great  Jehovah's  remembrance?  If  he 
doubted,  why  should  1  have  faith  ?  Upon 
what  foundation  of  hope  had  I,  all  my 
life-time  been  building?  Had  I  a  clearer 
perception  of  divine  things  than  he  ?  By 
what  power  of  logic  greater  than  his  had  I 
brought  my  mind  to  srasp  what  had  seem- 
ed to  me  eternal  truths  ?  What  were  the 
*  eternal  truths '  in  which  my  soul  had 
hitherto  found  its  rest  ?  I  carefully  scan- 
ned them. 

"  First,  was  that  around  which  all  oth- 
ers circled — a  great  sustaining  Cause; 
this  was  the  comer  stone  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;  on  this  great  fundamental  truth  was 
reared  the  vast  system  of  a  world's  great 
hope ;  this  was  the  keystone  of  that  stupen- 
dous arch  through  which  had  marched  tri- 
umphantly a  vast  army  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, believing  in  one  God,  the  Father  of 
all.  Should  I  doubt  this  truth?  Paul 
Clayton  doubted  it. 

**  In  the  first  pure  teachings  of  my 
childish  years,  I  had  learned  of  Bethle- 
hem's manger  child,  the  Emmanuel  of 
promise.  My  young  heart  filled  with  un- 
questioning faith,  I  bad  rev.>rently  listen- 
ed to  that  simple  story  of  an  humble  birth, 
while  in  imagination  I  painted  those  Ma- 

S'ian  pilgrims,  as  they  journeyed  benea  h 
e  guiding  star  that  was  God's  revelation 
and  acknowledgment  of  his  Only  Begot- 
ten. As  I  had  believed  the  stoiy  of  his 
birth,  so  also,  had  I  believed  the  story  of 


his  pure  and  holy  life,  his  martyr  deatb, 
his  risen  glory.  I  had  received  all  this  as 
inspired  truth  ;  should  I  doubt  it  now  T 
Paul  Clayton  doubted  it  I 

*•  At  my  mother's  knee  —  the  holr  al- 
tar of  childhood  —  I  had  learned  in  hal^ 
formed  words  to  say  —  •  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven.'     From  that  mother's  Iot- 
ing  lips  I  had  heard,  in  the  low,  sweet 
words  of  a  beautiful  trust,  of  that  home 
beyond   the  river  of  death,   the  sfnrit's 
home  of  unfading  beauty  and  nndying 
love ;  and  through  all  the  after  years  ^ 
youth  I  had  believed  death  to  be  *  a  flow- 
e^ wreathed  gateway,'  opening  into  a  lifi) 
that  should  be  everlasting  —  a  life  purer 
in  its  love,  higher  in  its  asfnrations,  and 
more  enduring   in    its   joys    than    this. 
Should  I'deuy  the  sweet  truth  of  these 
lessons  learned  in  my  sinless  childhood  ? 
And  the  only  answer  that  came  from  my 
aching  heart  was  —  Paul   Clayton  casts 
these  truths,  that  others  receive  as  holy,  to 
the  earth,  and  with  haughty  tread  spurns 
them   beneath  his  feet  I     Then,   on  my 
bended  knees,  I  prayed  in  agony  of  sup- 
plication,   *  Father  Almighty  I    save  ma 
from  this  living  death  !     0,  leave  me  not 
to  grope  in  darkness  of  the  soul's  night, 
struggling  ever  towards  the  eternal  light, 
yet  with  darkened  understanding,  wander- 
ing far  away  on  those  dim   shores  where 
many  have  essayed  to  stand  in  conseioas 
superiority  of  intellectual  power,  yet  have 
floated  far  off  on  the  unfathomed  oceans  of 
doubt  and  despair.     0 1  leave  me  not  to 
this  great  darkness,  but  give  me  the  light 
my  soul  needs  —  the  light  of  an  abiding 
faith  I ' 

••  'Jhe  three  weeks  of  Paul  Clayton's 
intended  stay  lengthened  to  as  many 
months,  and  during  that  time  a  change 
had  gradually  come  over  Ellery  Yaughn. 
In  the  flrst  weeks  of  my  acquaintance  with 
this  artist  friend,  I  had  watched  with  quiet 
yet  persistent  interest,  the  manner  of  El- 
lery Vaughn,  studying  silently  and  intent- 
ly his  different  moods,  as  one  studies  a 
subject  not  intricate  really,  yet  requiring 
some  little  concentration  of  thought.  As 
in  the  first  of  onr  acquaintance  1  found 
myself  daily  analyiing  his  varied  tnoods, 
and  the  problem  I  solved  at  length  was 
this,  Ellery  Vaughn  fancied  in  Paul  Clay- 
ton a  rival 
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**  I  have  watched  tbe  shadows  length- 
en mg  as  the  day  faded  slowly  away,  leav- 
ing with  it  the  pleasant  hoars  of  a  happy 
childhood,  and  marvelled  at  the  dimness 
that  usurped  the  place  of  the  golden  light, 
then  smiling,  turned  away  and  said — 'Let 
the  shadows  fall,  the  sunlight  will  come 
agiun  to-morrow  I '  And  now,  as  I  saw 
the  shadow  of  a  disappointed  hope  settle 
on  the  brow  of  my  self-deluded  friend,  I 
said,  '  Time  will  disperse  them,'  and  the 
artist  and  I  still  held  our  long  conversa- 
tions, though  never,  even  when  most  inter- 
ested, did  I  give  up  the  study  I  had  so 
perseveringly  undertaken*  I  did  not  en- 
deavor to  undeceive  him.  I  did  not  love 
Paul  Clayton,  nor  yet  did  I  love  EUery 
Vaughn.  Why,  then,  should  I  strive  to 
prevent  his  jealousy  V  Esther,  I  encour- 
aged it !  When  he  came  and  found  me 
in  earnest  conversation  with  Paul  Clayton 
— as  he  frequently  came  —  my  cold  man- 
ner and  brief  words  indicated  but  too 
plainly  that  his  presense  was  an  interrup- 
tion to  the  conversation  I  was  apparently 
absorbed  in ;  and  then  he  would  soon 
withdraw,  his  manner  cold  and  chilling  as 
my  own. 

*'  One  evening  aunt  Edith  and  I  were 
dressing  for  a  reception  at  General  Vane's, 
of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak.  I  had 
nearly  completed  my  toilet  and  was  only 
waiting  for  aunt  Edith  to  fasten  some  ja- 
ponicas — Ellery  Vaughn's  faivorite  flower 
— in  my  hair,  when  a  servant  came  up, 
saying  Mr.  Vaughn  waited  in  the  parlor 
for  the  hidies.  *  Eleanor,  let  me  fasten 
the  flowers  and  you  can  go  down  ;  Ellery 
has  probably  come  to  attend  us  to  the  Gen- 
eral's; I  will  follow  you  soon.'  And 
aunt  Edith  hurried  me  away,  while  she 
resumed  her  own  preparations. 

**  I  wore  that  evening  a  black  lace  robe 
over  a  rose  colored  alk,  and  was  fully 
conscious  that  I  was  looking  well ;  this 
thought,  doubtless,  flushed  my  cheek — 
lent  a  sparkle  of  triumph  to  my  eye,  and, 
as  I  entered  the  room,  Ellery  Vaughn  ad- 
vanced quickly  towards  me  with  one  of 
those  glad  smiles  that  had  of  late  greeted 
me  but  rarely;  then,  bethinking  himself, 
the  bri<^ht  light  left  his  eye,  while  his  face 
again  wore  its  look  of  cold  indiflference, 
and  he  stood  motionless  as  a  rock.  I  made 


him    a    sweephig    curtsey    and  laughed 
mockingly,  as  I  said— 

••  *  I  am  waiting  for  compliments,  ar  ! ' 
•'  •  You  will  undoubtedly  receive  all 
your  vanity  craves,'  was  the  haughty  re- 
ply;  then  was  added,  somewhat  hurriedly 
— *  I  came  to  say  good  bye,  Miss  Ware,' 
— he  usually  called  me  Eleanor,  and  the 
change  gave  me  a  strange  feeling  that 
I  could  not  divine — *  I  leave  in  the  next 
train  for  the  West;  shall  I  see  your 
aunt?' 

•*  *  Presently,'  was  my  brief  answer, 
and  to  my  infinite  relief  aunt  Edith  enter- 
ed. She  had  not  time  to  speak  befbre  he 
said,  *  I  am  about  leaving  for  C— — , 
cousin  Edith,  and  have  only  time  to  say 
good-bye.' 

**  *  Why,  Ellery  !  what  does  this  sud- 
den  leave-taking  mean  ?  '  and  aunt  Edith 
cast  a  hasty  glance  at  me,  as  if  expecting 
I  alone  could  give  the  desired  explana- 
tion, while,  with  smiling  indiflference,  I 
turned  to  the  mirror,  and  adjusted  the  ja- 
ponica  I  wore  on  my  bosom. 

** '  Well,  cousin  Edith,  to  satisfy  your 
anxiety,  I  must  plead  a  man's  usual  ex- 
cuse— ^business.'  was  Ellery  Vaughn's  re- 
ply to  the  question  I  could  but  would  not 
answer,  yet  I  detected  in  the  gay  voice  its 
minor  tone  of  sadness,  as  he  continued 
hurriedly, 

'*  *  I  would  like  to  go  with  you  to  Gen- 
eral Vane's,  this  evening,  but  you  have 
my  excuse,  and  now  I  must  leave  you,  or  I 
shall  miss  the  train.' 

'•  After  his  farewell  to  aunt  Edith,  he 
came  to  me.  I  gave  him  my  hand,  chill- 
ing in  its  coldness,  and  smilingly  said, 
•  Good-bye,  Mr.  Vaughn,'  and  then  turn- 
ed/once more  to  the  mirror.  He  looked 
at  me  earnestly,  took  a  step  toward  me, 
then  turned  away  and  was^one. 

**  Aunt  Edith  wondered  and  questioned 
me  closely  ;  yet  I  was  disposed  to  give  her 
no  satisfaction,  and  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Ellery  and  I  had  quarreled, 
but  would  make  up  when  he  came  back. 

"  That  evening  I  was  the  gayest  of  the 
apparently  happy  ones  gathered  in  the 
brilliant  rooms  of  General  Vane,  but  the 
next  morning  came  the  inevitable  reaction. 
**  I  endeavored  to  shake  oflf  the  unac 
countable  oppression.     I  seated  myself  a 
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the  piano  and  played  quadrilles,  polkas, 
waltzes,  in  rapid  succession ;  but  while  my 
fingers  flew  along  the  keys  my  thoughts 
went  as  rapidly  over  the  events  of  the  past 
three  months,  and  a  series  of  pictures, 
memoiy-painted,  passed  before  me ;  some 
were  soAly  colored,  as  with  the  tints  of  vi- 
olets and  roses,  or  lighted  with  the  amber 
hues  that  lend  their  beauty  to  the  summer 
sunset.  Then  the  sombre  lines  prevailed, 
and  like  storm-brooding  clouds,  gathered 
in  darkness  above  the  unsheltered  travel- 
ler, came  the  remembrance  of  the  past  few 
stormy  weeks,  and  overcome  by  the  de- 
pression that  rested  with  added  weight, 
upon  my  heart,  as  I  remembered  the 
nM)ckery  of  my  last  night*s  farewell,  I 
closed  the  piano,  and,  hurrying  to  my  own 
room,  sougbt  in  its  privacy,  what  all  wo- 
men seek  when  heavy-hearted  —  relief  in 
tjars. 

**  That  evening  Paul  Clayton  was  more 
than  usually  interesting  in  conversation, 
yet  I  took  but  little  part  in  it,  excusing 
myself  on  the  plea  of  a  severe  headache — 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  morning  in- 
dulgence in  tears.  Mr.  Clayton  gave  me 
sympathy  and  suggested  camphor.  For 
the  first  I  was  duly  grateful ;  to  the  sec- 
ond not  favorably  inclined.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  Leightons  called,  and  I  exert- 
ed myself  to  be  agreeable.  Before  they 
left,  Audrey  remarked  the  absence  of  El- 
lery  Vaughn,  and  turning  abruptly  to  me, 
said — *  You  should  have  had  more  com- 
passion, Miss  Ware  ;  I  am  sure  such  de- 
votion deserved  it.' 

**  *  One  cannot  always  assume  what  is 
not  felt,'  was  my  careless  answer.  Paul 
Clayton  eyed  me  narrowly.  I  felt  my 
cheek  bum,  and  turning  toward  a  table 
where  lay  a  late  publication,  I  hastened  to 
change  the  conversation  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  it. 

'*  A  week  passed  amid  a  gay  round*  of 
pleasures,  during  which  time  1  saw  but 
little  of  Paul  Clavton.  He  never  accom- 
panied us  into  society,  freely  acknowledg- 
ing his  distaste  for  it^  Then  I  began  to 
grow  weary  of  the  life  I  was  leading.  I 
longed  for  quiet  evenings^ the  sound  of 
footsteps  that  never  came  —  I  mipsed  the 
light  of  a  loving  eye  ;  Esther,  I  missed 
Ellery  Vaughn      1  strove  to  put  away  the 


thought,  but  slowly  the  oonvietion  came  to 
me,  and  gradually  settled  with  tenacious 
hold  upon  my  heart  Weeks  eame  and 
went,  and  he  did  not  return,  neither  did 
we  hear  from  him.  I  endeavored  to  force 
my  thoughts  from  one  constantly  recur> 
ring  theme  ;  to  believe  that  the  sense  of 
loss  I  felt,  was  caused,  wholly,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  those  slight,  yet  constant  atten- 
tions, every  women  learns  to  priie,  when 
coming  from  one  who  gives  with  them  his 
heart's  deep  devotion.  Then  it  was,  Es- 
ther, I  suffered  biiteror  regrets  than  I  had 
ever  before  endured  ;  yet,  to  God  and  my 
own  heart  alone,  was  the  anguish  known. 
We  do  not  parade  our  feelings  before  the 
world  at  times  like  these,  but  send  them, 
masked,  into  the  gayest  throne,  and  min- 
gling with  others,  masked  and  decked  in 
showy  garments,  like  themselves,  they 
play  their  part  in  the  great  eamival  of 
life. 

''  Aunt  Edith  ceased  to  question  me, 
and  if  Paul  Chiyton  held  the  key  to  my 
locked  sorrow,  be  Vas  too  thoroughly  kind 
to  intimate  its  possession  by  word  or  sign. 
Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  still  brain 
and  heart  wero  on  the  rack.  As  often  as 
I  talked,  with  partial  fkith,  with  Paul 
Clayton,  I  felt  my  hold  on  all  that  I  had 
once  deemed  truth  and  holy  beauty,  fast 
loosening;  and  I  dreaded,  more  than  you 
can  ever  know,  Esther,  the  terrible  dark- 
ness that  seemed  waiting  to  fold  me  in  its 
stifling  mantle  of  dtspair. 

''  That  winter  was  the  saddest  portion  of 
my  life,  though  I  have  suffered  bitter  sor- 
row sinoe.  The  pleasant  little  room  that 
was  mine  at  aunt  Edith's,  was  the  sceno 
of  many  a  struggle  known  only  to  the 
AU-peeing  eye  of  Him  against  whose  truths 
my  weak  soul  was  at  war. 

*'  When  the  ppring  drew  near,  Paul 
Clayton  spoke  of  leaving,  and  though  I 
had  spent  many  pleasant  hours  with  him, 
and  gladly  listened  to  the  low,  even  tones 
that  breathed  only  eloquence,  whatever 
might  be  the  theme,  I  felt  that  my  future 
peace  would  be  the  forfeit  of  his  continued 
presence.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to 
hear  him  talk  of  his  beautiful  art,  and,  if  no 
doubt  of  beautiful  truths  had  ever  been 
suffered  to  pass  the  portal  of  his  thoughts, 
I  at  least,  should  not  so  have  mourned  the 
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crumbliDg  away  of  tbo  fSsiir  temple  my 
faith  had  unquestioningly  builded.  But 
even  \vhile  he  talked  to  roe  of  art,  had  not 
love  as  well  as  faith  taken  a  sad  and  silent 
leave !  Could  I  gtieve,  then,  to  have 
this  man  leave  me  who  had  caused  all  else 
that  was  dear  to  forsake  me? 

**  Art  is  mach,  bat  Love  is  more.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Art  symbolizes  heaven,  but  Love  is  God.  ** 

And  when,  one  bright  spring  morning, 
Paul  Clayton  silently  pressed  my  hand, 
and  left  me,  I  said — '  It  is  best.' 

*'Soon  after  this,  I  too,  left  aunt 
Edith's  for  my  own  home.  Yon  well  re- 
member our  meeting,  and  the  summer 
cays  we  spent  together,  the  last  of  our 
earthly  companionship.  You  partially 
read  mv  heaft  then,  as  I  nearly  read  your 
own.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for 
both  if  we  had  confided  in  each  other  ? 
Might  not  the  burden  have  been  lighter  if 
shared  tog-ether?  Yet,  you  had  a  strong- 
er Eunport  than  I ;  the  cross  you  bore  was 
wreathed  with  the  flowers  of  unfading 
hope  and  abiding  faith ;  and  though  you 
walked  through  the  dark  waters,  you  had 
strength  to  lift  it  above  the  waves,  while 
your  eyes  were  gazing  heavenward.  And 
I,  oh,  Esther,  my  hands  were  weak,  and  I 
folded  them  in  doubt  and  despair. 

"  It  was  late  in  the  fell  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  aunt  Edith,  informing  me 
fhe  had  heard  from  EUery  Vaughn,  who 
had  been  for  many  weeks  suffering  under 
severe  illness,  but  it  had  left  him  now, 
though  too  much  enfeebled  to  allow  of  his 
attending  to  his  business  as  before,  and 
his  physician  advised  his  immediate  re- 
turn hom^,  who^e,  by  tenderer  care,  his 
exhausted  energies  might  sooner  be  re- 
eruited. 

•■  But  one  thought  filled  my  mind  ;  El- 
lery  Vaughn  was  coming  home,  would  be 
at  aunt  Pith's,  and  I  should  not  be  there 
to  see  him.  And  his  feet  had  been  near 
to  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
night  even  now  be  hastening  towards  its 
darkness  !  A  wild,  irrepressible  longing 
seized  me.  0,  if  I  could  only  see  him,  it 
would  in  part  do  away  the  memory  of  our 
last  parting.  I  coula  speak  a  few  kind 
words  to  him,  and  then  —  then  I  could 
leave  him  forever.     Days  passed,  and  this  [ 


yearning  wish  grew  stronger.  At  length 
another  letter  came,  informing  me  of  EUe- 
ry Vaughn's  arrival,  and  inviting  me 
again  to  spend  the  winter  with  aunt  Edith. 
But  I  con  d  not  leave  home  ;  my  moth- 
er's health  was  poor,  and  she  needed  me. 
Letters  came  occasionally,  from  aunt 
Edith,  telling  me  of  Elleiy  Vaughn.  At 
first  his  health  seemed  improving,  then  he 
suffered  a  relapse,  and  his  life  was  depair- 
ed  of  for  many  weeks,  and  all  this  time  I 
was  not  permitted  to  see  him.  As  the 
spring  returned  my  mother's  health  'waa 
restored;  then  1  determinei  nothing 
should  prevent  the  carrying  out  my  most 
earnest  wish.  The  heaviest  weight  upon 
my  heart  was  removed,  ere  the  prepara- 
tions for  my  journey  were  completed,  by  a 
letter,  telling  me  there  was  hope  of  EUeiy 
Vaughn's  recovery. 

"It  was  a  cheerless  day  in  March,  when 
I  once  more  stood,  waiting  admittance  at 
aunt  Edith's  door.  It  was  opened  for  me, 
yet  before  I  had  time  to  frame  the  ques- 
tion that  trembled  on  my  lips,  the  servant 
turned  hastily  away,  saying  she  would  call 
my  aunt,  if  I  would  remain  in  the  back 
parlor.  I  entered  the  room  and  sat  down 
near  the  folding  doors,  and  took  off  my 
hat  and  shawl,  that  I  might  be  in  readi- 
ness to  see  Ellery  Vaughn  as  soon  as  aunt 
Edith  came  to  me.  I  waited  a  weary 
time,  and  dread  forbodings  filled  my  heart. 
What  if  he  were  dead  I  What  if  I  were 
never  again  to  hear  that  voice  that  had 
been  wont  to  breathe  my  name  in  earnest 
tones?  Never  again  to  meet  the  eyes 
that  had  given  me  their  brightest  glances  ? 
The  thought  was  anguish.  With  clasped 
hands  whose  palms  turned  outward,  that 
sure  indication  of  intense  agony,  I  waited. 
Would  my  aunt  never  come?  A  half 
hour  pssed  before  my  suspense  was  re- 
lieved;  then  aunt  Edith  entered,  greeting 
me  cordially,  cheerfully.  *  She  had  been 
taking  her  afternoon  nap,  and  the  servar^  1 
had  carelessly  neglected  asking  me  to«Jier 
dressing-room,  for  which  she  had  just  been 
leproving  her.  Ellery  was  better,  much 
better ;  in  fact,  nearly  well.  He  would 
be  down  in  the  parlor  in  the  evening,  in 
honor  of  my  arrival.' 

**Tyfy  aching  heart  was  relieved.     Elle- 
ry   was    living — was    almost    well!    I 
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breathed  bumble  tbanksgivings.  0,  had 
I  Dot  even  yet  learned  there  is  a  bitterness 
far  worse  than  the  agony  of  death?  I 
had  a  long  while  yet  to  wait  before  I 
heard  his  familiar  step,  slow  and  feeble,  it 
is  true,  yet  I  knew  it.  My  heart  throb- 
bed painfully.  He  entered.  I  gave  him 
my  band  silently,  for  I  dare^^  not  trust 
my  traitor  voice  with  words.  He  held  my 
hand  lightly  an  instant,  then  dropping  it^ 
said  with  cold  courteinr — 

"  '  It  is  a  long  while  since  we  have  met, 
Miss  Ware.' 

*'  The  answer  I  made  has  no  place  in 
my  memory,  yet  his  tones  linger  there 
still,  for  they  chilled  me  like  the  bitterest 
blast  of  December.  Intuitively,  I  saw  the 
gulf  between  us  that  was  deeper  than 
death,  darker  than  Xhe  grave.  And  my 
own  hands  had  made  it,  Esther ;  a  chasm 
never  to  be  bridged,  for  that  first  interview 
was  a  type  of  all  the  rest,  while  Ellery 
Vaughn  remained.  Courteous  he  was  at 
all  times,  yet  never  more  than  coldly  po- 
lite ;  never  once  referring  by  word  or  sign 
to  our  past  acquaintance ;  never  giving  mo 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  he  re- 
membered or  cared  for  the  love  that  was 
lost  forever. 

•*  In  a  week  from  the  time  of  my  arrival 
at  aunt  Edith's,  he  left  once  more,  for  the 
West.  He  despised  me,  Esther,  as  every 
womnn  deserves  to  be  despised,  who  tri- 
fles with  the  heart's  holiest  emotions.  A 
woman  possessed  of  pure  and  generous 
impulses,  whose  standard  of  principle  is 
elevated,  will  never  become  a  thoroughly 
versed  coquette.  She  may  blindly  wander 
from  the  path  her  fine  instincts  have  mark- 
ed out  as  right,  but  once  perceiving  her 
error,  will  hasten  to  retrace  her  steps,  to- 
wards the  holier  ways  of  womanly  grace 
and  goodness.  Those  who  have  taken 
their  degree  ih  the  school  of  coquetry, 
may  carelessly  assert — *It  is  the  only 
means  we  have  of  guarding  ourselves 
against  those  who  may  meet  us  with  our 
own  weapons.  We  have  been  compelled 
to  act  in  self-defence.'  But  their  sophistry 
is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  sin  ;  and  even 
they,  at  times,  will  bo  compelled  to  know 
their  error,  aye,  and  suffer  the  bitter  con- 
sequences ;  for,  in  the  souKs  silent  reach- 
es after  beauty,  the  chains  of  selfishness. 


that  have  fettered  it  so  firmly,  must  pre- 
vent, at  last,  the  attainment  of  what  it  for- 
ever asks  in  vain. 

"  I  remained  but  a  short  time  with  aunt 
Edith,  and  then  returned  home.  Ton 
can  realize  all  that  I  suflfered  then,  Esther, 
for  you  too,  have  mourned  over  an  idol 
lost.  Do  not  shrink  because  I  refer  to  it 
now,  as  I  neier  dared  before,  but  remem- 
ber, as  one  among  the  dead,  I  reaeh  out  to 
you  the  tender  hand  of  pity,  and  beckon 
you  from  over  the  dark  river  to  the  peace- 
ful shores  of  the  better  land.  But  you, 
Escher,  in  your  trial,  rested  in  hope,  as  a 
wanderer  rests  '  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.'  And  it  was  the 
strong  arm  of  death  that  swept  away  your 
joy,  while  it  was  the  evil  in  my  own  heart 
that  made  the  bitterness  of  my  anguish. 

*'  As  the  months  passed  on  I  became 
aware  the  conflict  would  not  be  long,  for 
in  the  hectic  flush  upon  my  cheek  I  read 
the  story  that  so  many  of  my  family  had 
already  learned,  and  quietly  and  steadfast- 
ly I  strove  to  *put  my  house  in  order,'  be- 
fore I  should  go  hence.  Diligently  then, 
I  endeavored  to  gather  up  one  by  one,  the 
broken  links  in  Uie  chain  of  faith  that  was 
mine  once.  If  love  had  left  me,  I  would 
yet  clasp  hards  with  hope  and  trust,  and 
in  time,  peace  might  place  upon  my  lips 
its  holy  kiss,  the  seal  of  reconciliation, 
that  my  spirit  needed. 

"  There  wa^  one  more  drop  to  be  added 
to  my  cup,  and  it  came  in  the  announce- 
ment of  Elle  y  Vaughn's  marriage.  I 
had  hoped  it  might  be  spared  me  —  the 
confirmation  of  the  knowledge  that  I  was 
wholly  forgotten ;  but  I  had  earned  the 
bitterness  and  bowed  humbly  as  I  drained 
the  cup.  A  year  of  trial  and  struggle 
passed,  and  then  I  felt  that  I  had  triumph- 
ed, that  I  had  found  the  rest  that  my  soul 
needed — the  hope  that  clings  only  to  the 
cross.  With  enlarged  faith  and  broader 
views  of  divine  love  than  I  had  ever 
known  before,  I  sat  down  in  peaceful  rest, 
quietly  waiting  the  approach  of  the  white- 
winged  Azrael,  whose  summons  I  felt  to 
be  near  at  hand,  even  at  my  window,  and 
ere  you  trace  with  tearful  eyes,  perchance, 
these  pages,  I  shall  be  resting  beside  the 
River  of  Life,  in  the  eternal  world  of 
glory." 
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THE  HAVHTEO  DELL. 

BT    MBS.  HRLBN  M.    RIOH. 

I  met  to-day,  in  the  road  that 'winds 

Like  a  frozen  snake,  thro'  the  gho<)tly  wood, 
"Where  the  lily  in  sammer  the  river  finds. 

And  the  tale  is  told  of  a  deed  of  blood. 
Proud  Lina  Walton  face  to  foce; 

She  did  not  start,  even  pale  or  blush. 
Though  the  song  she  warbled  with  childish 
grace, 

Foand  a  death  most  sweet  in  a  sighing  gush. 
Not  a  plume  of  the  little  violet  hat 

Gave  tremor  faint  to  my  eyes  that  said, 
•*The  world  (were  it  mine)  would  I  give  if  that 

Could  droop  with  loving  her  royal  head.** 
Only  the  hand  thai  I  sought  stole  out, 

Sly  and  white,  from  her  sable  muff, 
And  a  little  tremble  (with  cold  no  doubt,) 

Made  my   heart  sing   bravely,  **  enough, 
enough.*' 
And  I  took  it  prisoner — timid  thing— 

So  coward  white— and  I  looked  it  fast. 
And  my  soul  met  hers  as  becomes  a  king. 

Knowing  the  rebel  is  causht  at  last. 
Oh,  it  was  worthy  a  hundred  years. 

To  behold  the  war  of  the  roses  there, 
Rre  fl  isbiQ<r  out  from  amid  the  tears. 

Swift  blushes  that  hid  in  her  gleaming  hair,. 
That  rippled  away  from  the  clnsiic  brow, 

In  waves  of  sunshine,  be-^ring  away 
Hearts  to  destruction;  but,  Lina,  now. 

Strange  lisrhts  in  thy  regal  eyes  have  play. 
We  stooJ,  who  had  met  in  a  world  of  hate. 

Foot  to  foot  in  the  lonely  glen ; 
She  in  her  pride  crying  out  on  fate, 

I  in  my  lo^eVra^hing  angels  then. 
Oh!  joy  to  witness  the  blossomina  sweet 

Of  maiden  love,  in  her  haxel  eyes! 
How  her  rich  heart  wavered  betwixt  retreat. 

And  soft,  outshininir,  the  glad  surprise. 
As  it  poised  (bird-like)  upon  life*s  fair  brink; 

The  red  lip  quivered — Love's  blissful  goal— 
Athirst.  yet  scorning  to  meekly  drink. 

Ah!  Lina  Walton,  thy  sun-bright  soul 
Flutters  and  pants  for  its  free  white  wings! 

There  is  heaven  to  soat-in— if  thy  will. 
Queenly  and  cruel,  coldly  brings 

Fetters  of  honor  and  gold,  they  kill! 
Ah,  heart  that  died  ana  that  lived  that  hour  — 

Not  a  word  o'er  my  lip  like  a  marble  wall; 
But  I  knew  my  prixe,  and  I  felt  the  power, 

Gk>d-like,  that  da*es,  if  it  loses  all; 
And  I  only  said  to  my  heart,  look  forth. 

This  beautiful  vision  veiled  in  pride. 
Is  thine;  but  thine  as  the  starry  north. 

Is  lost  in  Aurora's  rainbow  dyed! 
Then  love  shone  out  in  a  tearful  mist. 

Meeting  and  melting  his  f  lir  domain. 
Fond  lips  then  met  and  divinely  kissed. 

Their  dew,  the  lethe  far  earthy  pain. 
Tou  will  say,  perhnps,  'twas  an  omen  ill, 

Our  two  lives  mingled  in  haunted  wood, 
But  the  radiant  calm  of  my  bosom  still 

Slngeth  a  psalm  that  is  wise  and  good. 
"And  who  turned  back,"  do  you  question  sly? 

I  know  no  more  of  that  charmed  trance, 
1^11  arous'd  at  her  door  with  a  soft 'good-bye,* 

A  gentle  clasp,  and  a  loving  elance. 
And  thus  from  the  golden  hills  of  life. 

Proud  Lina  Walton  will  tread  with  me. 
Hand  clasped  in  hand  as  my  own  true  wife. 

The  patnway  down  to  the  shoreless  aea. 


A  LADY'S  MAN 

BT  J.  XKKBICK  nSBER. 

One  evening  in  a  cafe  in  Venice,  I  sat 
at] .firing  a  remarkably  handsome  young 
gentlemiin,  who  was  reading  a  newspaper, 
and  brushing  his  glossy  black  hair  with  a 
small  pocket  br-  sh,  when  my  friend  recall- 
ed ray  attention  to  himself  by  asking  if  I 
was  pursuing  my  artistic  studies.  1  was 
forced  to  confess  that  I  had  fallen  into  that 
impropriety.  He  readily  excueed  me  on 
the  ground  that  the  young  gentleman  was 
not  only  an  exquisite,  but  really  beauti- 
ful ;  and  thereby  hung  a  tale  ot  much  in- 
terest to  the  gossips  about  town.  He  was 
a  Slavonian,  and  a  sort  of  relative  of  a 
dashing  countess  ;  but  what  Eortof  a  rela- 
tive, was  a  question. 

While  he  was  explaining,  the  young 
beauty  put  on  his  hat,  got  up,  saw  my 
friend,  saluted  him,  walked  up  to  him,  and 
changed  compliments.  My  friend  looked 
inquiringly  at  me,  as  if  he  wished  to  know 
whether,  after  what  he  had  insinuated,  I 
would  like  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ques- 
tionable gentleman ;  I  looked  affirmative- 
ly, a&  if  I  cared  more  for  amusement,  and 
artistic  interests,  than  for  the  graver  in- 
terests which  men  at  home  must  attend  to ; 
so  he  introduced  us. 

To  look  at,  he  was  the  most  interesting 
gentleman  I  ever  saw  ;  an  artist  could  not 
resist  him,  without  violence  to  taste.  And 
on  acquaintance  he  became  interesting  as 
a  curiosity,  and  as  a  super-refined  and 
rather  helpless  person ; — altogether  charm- 
irg,  but  as  incapable  of  ^oing  aught  for 
himself,  as  a  young  lidy  of  fortune  usual- 
ly is. 

His  father,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
Russian  army,  had  been  killed  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks,  in  1823 ;  and 
bis  mother  had  received  a  liberal  pension 
for  life,  which  she  spent  upon  herself  and 
her  only  iarling,  in  the  luxuries  and 
amusements  of  the  Russian  capital,  varied 
by  occasional  visits  to  the  capitals  c  f  other 
countries.  No  child  was  more  exquisitely 
dressed,  moie  admired  by  his  mother's 
friends,  more  cherished  and  caressed,  more 
beautiful,  gentle,  amiable  and  idolized, — 
but  not  spoiled.  Unlike  most  children, 
the  more  he  was  netted  the  better  his  die* 
position  grew.     JSo  youth  was  so  much  the 
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pride  and  delight  of  his  mother ;  and  the 
theatres  and  opera  houses  echoed  the  sighs 
of  other  mothers,  whose  sons  had  not  his 
inclinaMon  to  he  dutiful  and  devoted  com- 
panions. Even  at  twenty-four  he  was  as 
constantly  as  ever  her  companion ;  and 
none  of  the  young  nohles  was  more  con- 
stant at  the  carriage  drives,  or  more  devot- 
ed to  his  wife,  or  even  to  his  mistress,  than 
was  this  ^ood  son  to  his  happy  mother. 
They  lived  together  in  the  height  of  hu- 
man enjoyment ;  loved  each  other  as  they 
loved  themselves,  never 'spoke  an  unkind 
word,  nor  parted  morning  or  evening  with- 
out a  kiss. 

Among  the  friends  of  his  mother  w  s  a 
countess  Riprenski,  or  some  such  name. 
She  had  no  son,  and  had  lost  her  daughter, 
and  given  away  her  parrots,  poodles,  and 
other  objects  of  tenderness ;  **  how  could  I 
endure  them,  dear  Pauloona,  when  I  daily 
see  your  charming  con\panion  ?  Oh !  had 
I  such  a  son,  I  should  he  happy  as  you 
are, — and  not  mind  the  common-place  at- 
tentions of  my  husband  !  " 

Count  Riprenski  died.  His  widow 
mourned  some  time.  Her  grief  was  gen- 
tly restrained  by  her  friend  Pauloona, 
with  whom  her  intimacy  increased,  after 
her  bereavement.  They  and  our  Adonis 
had  their  drives  together,  and  he  was  as 
much  commended  for  respectful  devotion 
to  his  mother's  friend  as  he  always  had 
been  for  loving  assiduity  in  anticipating 
the  V  ants  and  caprices  of  his  mother  her- 
self. 

But,  as  all  picas  people  know,  this 
world  is  not  made  for  happiness.  Pauloo- 
na died.  Her  son  was  almost  paralyzed — 
smitten  down  with  unutterable  woe ;  the 
only  companion  of  his  whole  life  suddenly 
lost,  he  seemed  only  waiting  to  die,  and 
utterly  indifferent  to  all  that  life  could 
offer.  The  countess,  with  the  faithfulness 
of  a  mother's  friend,  and  the  kindness  of  a 
real  mother,  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  temporal  bereave- 
ment and  turn  his  thoughts  to  what  must 
be  the  fond  desire  of  his  absent  mother, 
that  is,  to  his  own  happiness.  She  sol- 
emnly adjured  him  to  believe  that  the  lov- 
ing spirit  of  his  mother  watched  over  him, 
and  would  be  unhappy  if  he  did  not  strive 
to  resign  himself  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  enjoy  the  blessmgs  still  left  to  him. 


Such  reasoning,  aided  by  time,  had  its 
wonted  effect.  But  what  was  to  be  done? 
there  was  no  money  laid  up ;  and  the  pen- 
sion was  only  for  the  life  of  the  mother. 
At  this  difficulty,  the  wealthy  countess 
Riprenski  laughed  excessively,  and  com- 
pletely overcame  it  by  adopting  him  as  her 
son. 

But  he  remained  melancholy.  To 
remedy  this,  and  also  to  alleviate  traces  of 
her  own  affliction,  she  proposed  traveL 
He  aroused  himself,  and  set  about  prepar- 
ation, as  he  had  done  when  about  to  trav- 
el with  his  mother.  The  exertion  made 
him  animated,  and  a  grateful  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  his  benefactress/  put  away 
the  unhappy  mood  that  had  settled  upcm 
him.  The  countess  and  her  son  politely 
restrained  their  private  grief^  within  the 
limits  due  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
count  Riprenski ;  and  cordially  entered 
into  the  gaieties  of  the  cities  they  visited  ; 
and  our  Adonis  was  everywhere  admired. 
a,'*  much  a«i  ever,  for  the  devotion  he  paid 
his  mother ;  and  she  was  envied  on  his 
account,  as  his  original  mother  had  been, 
when  she  displayed  him  at  the  opera,  at 
the  public  drive,  and  in  the  salons  of  her 
friends. 

But  counterfeits,  though  they  deceive 
the  world,  do  not  satisfy  Uieir  authors,  and 
the  countess  had  a  jealous  disposition,  not 
that  she  in  the  least  doubted  his  perfect 
desire  to  be  to  her  all  that  he  had  been  to 
his  own  mother ;  but  she  feared,  or  sur- 
mised, or  fancied,  that  he  did  not,  perhaps 
could  not  love  her  as  she  desired.  She 
was  discontented  and  sometimes  vexed, 
— she  could  not  see  why ;  —  nevertheless 
something  was  unsatisfactory ;  and  she 
was  naturally  tempestuous.  Although 
their  distinguished  friends  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  such  discords,  the  gossips  around 
the  palace  of  the  countess  told  of  china 
broken;  and  bruises  were  seen  on  the 
handsome  forehead  of  the  young  gentle- 
man. In  the  words  of  my  informant,  'the 
de'il  was  to  pay  ;  he  was  driven  out  o'  the 
house  in  his  night  clothes.  And  the  furi- 
ous old  vixen  led  him  sic  a  life  that  he  was 
unco'  lucky  to  get  out  o'  her  clutches." 

In  fact,  he  awakened  my  friend  at  mid- 
night, and  asked  for  shelter  and  clothing. 
All  he  would  say  was  that  the  counteGS 
had  been  greatly  afflicted,  and  her  mind 
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was  80  affected  that  she  had  fits  of  violence 
against  even  those  whom  she  usually  treat- 
ed with  the  utmost  kindness.  But  my 
^end  was  a  man  of  shrewdness  and, 
right  or  wrong,  had  listened  to  reports  that 
indicated  a  relationship  different  from  the 
one  generally  understood  to  exist  And 
he  felt  bound  to  protect  the  poor  bairn. 
So  he  took  up  the  ease  as  a  lawyer,  as  he 
was, — but  ako  as  a  friend,  and  not  for 
fees. 

On  inquiry  he  found  that  the  young 
gentleman  had  hired  the  palace,  and 
bought  the  furniture  and  stores;  and, 
when  asked  the  name  of  the  purchaser, 
had,  in  all  cases,  given  his  own  card,  hav- 
ing on  it  his  adopted  name.  The  home 
and  property  were  therefore  his  own,  in  a 
legal  sense.  "  Hoot,  my  baiin,  you  shall 
not  be  adrift  without  your  breeches,  ifye'll 
follow  wy  advice.     Will  ye  follow  it  ?  " 

Passive  in  all  things,  he  promised  to 
obey  his  protector. 

•  *  Well,  then,  just  put  on  these  clothes. 
They  are  noe  sae  prod  as  those  ye  sport  in 
the  grand  salons,  but  they'll  serve  the  oc- 
casion. Now,  go  home  to  her,  and  make 
up  with  her,  if  you  can.  I  don't  speer 
into  your  secrets ;  it's  not  the  business  of 
a  gentleman  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  gossiped 
all  around  that  a  certain  dissolute  mar- 
chioness has,  for  some  time,  been  deter- 
mined to  captivate  you,  and  some  go  so 
&r  as  to  say  that  she  never  fails  in  such  a 
design.  I  suspect  that  this  scandal  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  hubbub.  You  best 
know  how  much  reason  there  is  for  the 
suspici>  n  ;  and  you  must  judge  for  your- 
self how  to  act  upon  it.  And  if  you  can't 
make  up,  come  direct  back  to  me,  and  I'll 
determine  what  fnrther  is  to  be  done.'' 

The  fallen  favorite  got  his  head  serious- 
ly damaged,  and  his  borrowed  clothes  be- 
smeared with  the  fragments  of  a  breakfast, 
and  was  driven  out  of  the  house,  and  or- 
dered to  disappear  forever,  like  an  un- 
grateful beggar,  as  he  was.  He  returned 
to  my  friend,  who  said  : 

"  Noo,  my  bairn,  ye  shall  have  a  home 
wi'  me,  until  ye  can  get  sometning  better. 
But  this  lodging  is  not  commodious  for 
us  both  ;  so,  for  a  few  days,  you  may  have 
it  to  yourself,  and  I'll  take  another.  I'll 
hire  one  in  the  palace  of  the  countess." 


*'  But  she  hires  the  whole  of  it" 

*'  I  didn't  exactly  mean  the  palace  of 
the  countess.  I  mean  your  palace.  I'll 
draw  up  a  contract  that  po  lawyer  in  Ven- 
ice can  pick  a  flaw  in.  You  will  sign  it, 
and  I'll  go  and  take  possession.  Noo, 
don't  be  terrified,  and  don't  remonstiate." 

The  contract  was  signed,  witnessed, 
sealed,  etc.,  etc.,  and  my  friend  went  with 
a  Fort  of  official  boldness,  and  took  posses* 
sion.  His  servant  soon  brought  in  his 
luggage.  The  servants  of  the  countess 
thought  the  gentleman  had  mistaken  the 
house.  He  showed  by  the  c  intract  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  The  servants 
went  to  the  countess,  who  came  in,  and, 
with  intense  indignation  ordered  the  intru- 
der cut  of  the  house ;  threatened  to  send 
for  the  police  ;  stormed  like  the  West  In- 
dies ;  and  made  a  row,  the  like  o'  which 
my  friend  never  saw  in  all  Scotland.  But 
he  coolly  showed  her  the  contract,  and  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which 
the  palace  and  its  contents  were  held. 

**  Madame,  I  speak  bad  French,  and  I 
have  heard  you  speak  excellent  English ; 
I  therefore  would  like,  if  you  are  willing, 
to  use  English  for  what  further  discourse 
we  may  have." 

"  Sir,  you  are  very  cool." 

'*  I  try  to  keep  cool.  I  suppose  that  is 
correct" 

"  Quite  correct,  sir;  and  in  that  you 
have  thus  far  had  an  advantage  over  me. 
In  what  remains  to  be  said,  I  shall  not  al- 
low you  such  advantage.  What  more 
have  you  to  say,  to  convince  me  that  I  am 
not  mistress  of  my  own  house  ?  " 

'*  I  suggest  that  the  less  said  upon  this 
subject,  Uie  better  for  all  concerned  ;  »and 
that,  if  your  son  has  offended  beyond  hope 
of  pardon,  and  you  are  resolved  to  annul 
the  relationship,  you  had  better  not  turn 
him  away  penniless.  There  are  sinister 
reports  in  circulation,  which  would  be  con- 
firmed by  an  open  rupture." 

'*  I  admire  your  imperturbility,  and 
tbe  clearness  of  your  judgment.  I  think 
you  must  be  a  lawyer  by  profession." 

"  Yes,  Madam.^' 

'*  And  so,  this  vile  parasite  has  hired  a 
prostitute  lnwyer  to  extort  from  me  what 
his  misbehavior  has  constrained  my  chari- 
ty to  deny  ?  " 
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"No,  Madam;  he  has  not  hired  a 
kwyer." 

*•  Your  coobess  is  admirable.  Allow 
me  to  withdraw  the  expression,  I  have  just 
uttered.'' 

*•  Certainly,  Madam.'* 

'*  And  joa  snggest  that  I  should  pro- 
vide for  this— young  gentleman  ?  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  aU  concerned  f  will  you  ex- 
plain whom  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  the  young  gentleman  and 
Yourself,  and  the  friends  with  whom  you 
have  associated  in  several  cities,  and  espe- 
cially here  in  Venice.** 

"  You  do  not  name  yourself.*' 

**  On  my  honor,  I  act  solely  from  sym- 
pathy, a  qualified  friendship,  and  a  love 
of  justice.'' 

•*  You  have  spoken  of  sinister  reports. 
Will  you  undertake  to  speak  of  them  in 
the  love  of  justice,  and  with  as  little  bias 
from  sympathy  as  possible  ?  *' 

"  I  will ;  if  you  request  it'* 

•'  Then,  sir,  I  request  you  to  lay  before 
me  the  purport  of  these  sinister  reports, 
and  to  explain  how  it  is  for  my  advantage 
to  act  in  respect  to  them.'* 

**  I  will  do  so.  The  reports,  so  far  as 
I  know,  or  have  heard,  have  arisen  from 
mere  appearances ;  there  is  no  evidence  to 
sustain  them ;  they  are  like  other  reports 
that  arise  from  appearances,  whenever 
there  is  no  real  knowledge  of  facts ;  and, 
I  solemnly  declare  to  you,  I,  for  one,  dis- 
creditted  tbem,  until  the  rupture  which 
brought  this  youth  to  appeal  to  my  friend- 
ship for  relief,  in  a  case  which  you  see  was 
one  of  extreme  need.  .  I  do  not  even  now 
allow  myself  to  credit  them ;  and,  as  a 
point  of  honor,  deem  myself  bound  to 
avoid  any  expression  which  can  convey  an 
impression  that  I  believe  theiu.  Their 
general  purport  is,  that  this  young  gentle- 
man is  not  your  son,  but  a  favorite  of  wide- 
ly different  relationship.  And  an  unex- 
plained dismissal  of  him  would  be  disad- 
vantageous to  you,  in  'that  it  would  con- 
firm this  view  of  the  relationship." 

The  haughty  countess  turned  pale,  and 
required  support,  but  soon  recovered,  and 
again  complimented  my  friend  on  his  cool- 
ness of  manner  and  judgment,  but  made 
no  reply,  and  waited  in  silence  for  further 
explanation. 


"Tou  ought  to  be  informed  that  this 
youth,  who  seems  to  me  little  capable  of 
directing  himself,  has  been  directed  by 
me,  since  he  came  to  me  late  the  night  be- 
fore last.  I  have,  in  a  certain  sense, 
forced  him  to  make  this  contract.  He  has 
not  uttered  a  complaint  against  you,  bot 
has  ascribed  your  violence  to  temporary 
aberration  of  mind  caused  by  affliction. 
Nothing  that  he  has  said  has  in  the  least 
tended  to  confirm  the  reports  I  have  refer- 
red to.  I  believe  he  is  not  blameable  in 
the  way  you  suppose.*' 

"  I  suppose  I  what  know  you  of  my 
suppositions  ?  '* 

••  That  you  can  judge  of  and  consider, 
without  allowing  me  to  know  whether  I 
rightly  or  wrongly  believe  that  you  are  an- 
gry with  him  because  you  suspect  him  of 

intimacy  with  the  Marchioness  of . 

As  a  mother  you  might  be  violent  on  such 
a  cause ;  as  a  mistress  you  would  be,  in 
the  natural  course  of  such  afikirs." 

'*It  is  an  unpleasant  situation.  Can 
you  imagine  a  more  favorable  solution 
than  either  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  Madam !  But  I  am'  not  a  man 
of  much  imagination." 

**  Then  I  hope  you  have  much  discre- 
tion." 

*'  I  hope  you  will  always  rest  assured 
that  I  have  a  fair  endowment  of  discretion 
— at  least  enough  to  keep  me  from  fooli^ 
ly  babbling  matters  that  might  bring  my 
honor  into  doubt." 

'*  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  candor,  and 
I  wish  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 
"  Ask  it  freely.  Madam.'* 
'*  It  is,  that  you  will  not  now  take  pos- 
session of  the  rooms  specified  in  your  con- 
tract, and  will  tell  your  young  protege 
that  I  would  like  to  see  him." 

My  friend  granted  the  request.  The 
countess  was  suddenly  called  away  from 
Venice.  Her  son  remained  in  charge  of 
the  palace,  and  being  short  of  remittances, 
got  a  moderate  living  by  letting  apart- 
ments. He  expects  her  to  return  sohi  ; 
in  fact,  for  several  years  he  has  been  anx- 
iously looking  for  her,  and  will  not  let  his 
apartments  for  long  terms.  Bui  he  is  no 
longer  distinguished  since  he  has  no  lady 
to  wait  upon. 

Those  who  afi^t  to  be  knowing  thmk  it 
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unaocoantable  tbat  some  lady  of  great 
motherly  kindness  does  not  invite  him  to 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  opera,  or  other 
place  of  amnsement ;  he  would  be  a  most 
charming  companion. 


MUSIMBS. 

BT    BIT.  O.  T.    rLAKDBBS. 

Come,  Silence,  let  the  curtain  down, 
Shut  out  the  noise,  and  guard  the  door; 

To-niffht  my  soul  would  backward  turn. 
And  look  on  by-gone  scenes  once  more. 

I  see  again  the  mountain-tops. 
With  skiey  outhne  cold  and  grey. 

With  towering  peak  and  scathei  side. 
Melt  in  the  distanoe.far  away. 

The  landscape,  too,  so  fair  and  gp*een. 
Where  hill  and  vale  c>>mmingUn^  lie. 

With  ffolden  fielJs  of  corn  and  grain. 
And  crystal  waters  gliding  by. 

Ani  f^r  adown  the  wooded  glen, 
I  hear  the  brooklet's  drowsy  hum; 

I  angle  for  the  speckled  truut, 
'Neath  shade  that  veils  the  noonday  sun. 

Again  I  play  beside  the  rill, 

Construct  the  dam  and  build  the  wheels; 
And,  busy  with  my  earnest  sport. 

The  pride  of  manhood  o'er  me  steals. 

Along  the  scented  grass  I  lie. 
And  pluok  the  berries  **ipe  and  red; 

Or,  seated  'oeath  the  b'lsky  shade. 
List  to  the  warblers  overhead. 

Onoe  more  I  coast  along  the  steep. 
With  speed  that  challenges  the  car; 

And,  O!  once  more,  with  pleased  ear, 
I  bear  the  school  boy's  shout  afar. 

The  old  familiar  home  unbars 
Its  pleasant  halls.     I  stand  once  more 

With  those  dear  friends  whose  feet,long  since. 
Trod  outward  from  this  mortal  shore. 

The  broken  ruin  lives  again ; 

The  broken  heart  is  free  from  pain: 
The  wasted  form  resumes  its  youth. 

And  all  appears  unhurt,  unstained. 

And,  best  of  all,  my  day-dreams  live. 
In  all  their  radiant  beauty  clad — 

The  temple  fanes^palatial  piles- 
Thai  made  my  youthtul  spirit  glad: 

They  live  and  bum  before  me  now- 
Surpassing  sweet!  surpassing  sweet! 

Dear  dreams,  ye  soothed  the  troubledHl>row, 
And  smoothed  the  path  for  tender  fiBet, 

I  linger  long  in  mumng  mood: 
The  fire  burnt  low  upon  the  hearth; 


A  solemn  whisper  thrills  my  soul— 
**  No  more  of  earth!    No  more  of  earth  !** 

But  f'lith  unbars  the  golden  gates, 
That  close  upon  the  sun's  decline; 

Sure,  there  are  lands  that  lie  beyond, 
Where  home  shall  build  again  her  shrine. 

Age  bows  its  head  before  the  bar. 
And  lays  its«hrivelled  burden  down; 

The  day-dream  ripens  into  fruit. 
And  youth  returns  with  radiant  crown. 

0,  purpose  good!    0,  plan  complete! 

Love  rules  supreme  in  every  part: 
And  God,  with  ceaseless  order,  builds 

The  wasted  ruins  of  the  heart! 


THE  MOUMTAINEERS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

BT  MBS.  0.  M.  8AWTBB. 

Continued  from  last  number. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  autumn,  three 
or  four  years  after  the  event  narrated  in 
our  last  chapter.  The  Venetian  blinds  of 
the  plantation  house  to  which  we  first  in- 
troduced our  readers,  were  closed,  and  the 
verandah  was  tenanted  only  by  a  large 
gray  cat>  which  lay  purring  in  the  cool 
shadow,  stretched  for  her  f^emoon  nap, 
ofcasionully  moving  hor  long,  taper  tail,  in 
a  half-dreamy  sort  of  way.  Apparently 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dwelling  were  all 
asleep,  for  the  sound  of  negro  voices,  chat- 
tering and  laughing  together,  according  to 
their  wont,  was  unheard,  and  no  footstep 
or  closing  door  disturbed  the  unusual 
quiet. 

A  middle-aged  woman,  clad  in  the  neat 
but  homely  costume  peculiar  to  the  moun- 
taineers of  Tennessee,  and  leading  a  little 
boy  of  seven  or  eight  yeais  by  the  hand, 
walked  with  a  lingering  and  uncertain  step 
up  the  garden  walk,  and  entering  the  ve- 
randah, turned  and  gazed  about  her,  and 
over  the  wide  landscape,  which  lay  in  all 
the  hasy  loveliness  of  the  late  October  be- 
fore her.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  sparkling  in  the  smoky  light, 
like  a  band  of  pearls,  swept  quietly  on  its 
everlasting  journey  toward  the  feroffgulf, 
scarcely  disturbing  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
thick-growing  trees  that  lined  its  shores. 
Now  and  then  a  large  bird  sailed  slowly 
over  the  scene,  or  a  solitary  crow  perched 
on  the  top  of  some  high  tree,  uttered  an 
abrupt  call,  as  if  to  awaken  her  attention. 
The  eattle  stood  lovingly  by  one  another, 
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and  oomfortablj  cbewed  their  oad,  or  lazi- 
ly whisked  their  deep  red  sides,  slowly 
winking  in  the  softened  light  But  all 
these  attractions  seemed  to  make  little  im- 
pression on  the  woman.  She  was  absorb- 
ed in  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  appa* 
rently  not  of  the  most  soothing  natare,  for 
with  an  anxioas  frown  she  at  length  ap- 
proached the  door  several  times,  extended 
her  hand  towards  the  bell-pull,  but  as  often 
hesitatingly  drew  it  back. 

**  No ;  I  will  wait  and  think  more  of 
it,"  she  at  length  murmured  —  "at  any 
rate,  until  some  one  comes."  And  quiet- 
ly seating  herself  on  the  oaken  settee, 
which  occupied  a  side  of  the  verandah,  she 
placed  the  boy  by  her  side,,  seiiring  dftter- 
roined  to  take  matters  as  they  canae. 
While  she  waits  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
entering  the  house  before  her. 

In  a  large  and  handsomely  furnished 
chamber  whose  windows  overlooked  the 
river,  sat  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  a 
lady  some  thirty  years  old,  and  of  a  sweet 
and  gentle  appearance.  Her  face  was 
beautiful  and  fair,  but  marked  by  a  sad 
expression  which,  from  its  fixed  character, 
must  have  been  habitual.  She  was  lan- 
guidly leaning  in  a  large  arm-chair,  her 
nicely  slippered  feet  reposing  on  an  em- 
broidered cushion,  and  the  fine  linen  robe 
dotted  with  a  delicate  pink,  which  envel- 
oped her  figure,  and  fell  in  soft  folds  to 
the  floor,  revealing  the  fact  that  she  was 
soon  to  become  a  mother. 

*'  Rosy,''  said  she,  after  a  long  silence, 
to  the  delicate  looking  drl  who  stood  be- 
hind her,  carefully  braiaing  her  long  hair, 
"  did  you  know  that  this  is  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  day  on  whicb  Louis  was  lost  ?  " 

'*Is  it,  missis?  how  strange  I  shouldn't 
fort  on  it  afore  I  and  he  such  a  dear,  little 
fellow  I ''  and  the  tears  came  in  the  girl's 
0ofk;  black  eyes. 

*•  Yes ;  it  is  just  four  years  to-day  since 
his  mysterious  disappearance,  and  no  clue 
to  him  yet.  Everybody  tries  to  persuade 
me  that  he  is  dead,  but  I  am  sure  that  he 
is  alive.  I  never  dream  of  him  except  as 
a  beautiful  bright  boy  that  is  coming  back 
to  me  some  day.  I  cannot  think  hun 
dead." 

''  No,  missis ;  nor  I  nuther,"  said  ihe 
girl,  with  her  never-failing  crumb  of  com- 


fort "  He  no  dead,  I  sure ;  he  come 
back  again  some  day  when  we  no  'speet 
him.  Some  bright  day,  missis,  you  see 
him  again,  I  believe." 

"  I  hope  so,  Bosy ;  but  I  have  been 
disappointed  a  great  many  times.  It  is  so 
strange  that  in  all  these  years  we  never 
heard  anything  either  of  him  or  the  ped- 
ler  that  was  here  that  afternoon.  I  some- 
times feel  as  if  he  could  tell  us  something 
about  him." 

'*  Lor'  bress  you,  missis  I  that's  jis  the 
way  I've  felt,  fore  now ;  and  I  says  to 
uncle  Jo,  Eays  I,  uncle  Jo.  I  b'lieve  dat 
ar  pedler  man  no  better  dan  he  ought  to 
be.  Ef  he  honest  pedler,  why  don't  he 
come  here  again  ?  But  uncle  Jo,  he  oUis 
sni£&  me,  and  says,  you  fotil,  Rosy.  You 
better  hole  your  tongue.  You  only  get 
yousself  in  trouble  if  you  don't." 

**  Ah,  well !  there  is  little  hope  but  in 
God.  The  pedler  may  come  this  way, 
some  time,  but  who  knows?  it  is  a  poor 
dependence.  There  is  little  hope  but  in 
G(xl.'  And  tbe  lady  sank  languidly  back 
in  her  chair. 

Bosy  stood  waiting  to  finish  dressing 
the  long,  fair  lock>  upon  whose  rich  waves 
she  admiringly  gazed  as  she  held  them  in 
her  hand,  when  a  knock  came  upon  the 
chamber  door,  and  a  servant  entered  with 
a  sealed  package,  which  she  presented  to 
her  mistress.  Scarcely  had  the  latter 
broken  the  seal  When  she  turned  as  pale 
as  death. 

*'  Great  Father  I  what  do  I  see  ?  where 
did  this  come  from,  Dinah  ?  See  Bosy," 
hand  and  voice  trembling  like  a  frightened 
child,  as  she  held  up  a  little  girdle — ''this 
is  Louis'  belt.  It  is  the  very  one  he  had 
on  the  day  he  was  lost  Here  is  his 
name,  '  Louis,'  which  I  had  put  on  the 
clasp.  0,  tell  me,  where  was  it  found  ? 
who  brought  it  here  ?  " 

"  A  woman,  missis,  wbo  says  she  lives 
in  de  mountains,  some  war.  She  down  on 
de  werander,  and  she  want  to  see  you, 
missis." 

"  Then  why  do  you  wait  ?  Bring  her 
np  instantly,  Dinah  I     Quick,  girl !  " 

The  lady  sat  trembling,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  door,  and  her  whole  aspect  be- 
tokening the  most  intense  eagemeas  and 
doubt  • 
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**  I  hear  her  on  the  istairs.  Set  a  chair, 
Bo^.  How  slow  she  is  I  She  never  lost 
a  child,  or  she  would  hurry  T' 

The  steps  drew  nearer.  Mrs.  Mor- 
dant was  ready  to  faint,  but  gave  a  quick 
gasp  as  the  woman  entered. 

There  was  something  striking  in  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  tall  fieure  was  erect  and 
unyieldiDg,  and  her  homely  guise  worn 
with  a  certain  dignity  and  grace  not  to  be 
expected  in  one  of  her  apparent  rank. 
The  indecision  manifested  m  her  manner 
when  she  stood  under  the  piazza,  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  her  look  into  the 
lady*s  fiice  was  cakn  and  steady. 

•*  Where  did  you  get  this  belt  ?  tell  mj 
at  once,  I  beseech  jou." 

**  Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the 
woman,  •*  it  is  a  long  story." 

**  Well,  make  it  as  short  as  possible,  for 
Crod's  sake  I  You  cannot  imagine  the 
agitation  and  hope  which  are  shaking  me. 
Tell  me  quickly." 

**  Three  years  ago,"  the  woman  began, 
quite  unmoved  by  the  nervous  agitation  of 
her  listener,  •'  one  stormy  evening  in  No- 
vember, I  heard  a  low  knocking  at  the 
door  of  my  cabin,  for  you  must  know  I 
live  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
where  they  don't  build  such  houses  as 
this ;  I  was  just  going  to  bed,  and  was  a 
good  deal  startled,  my  husband  bein? 
dead,  and  I  a  lone  widow,  but  I  opened 
the  door,  and  what  should  I  see  stand  be- 
fore me  but  a  little  boy  about  five  or  six 
years  old,  with  light  curly  hair  and  pretty 
blue  eyes.  He  was  dressed  very  poorly, 
and  wes  wet  through  with  the  rain,  and 
trembled  with  the  cold." 

"  Poor  child !"  exclaimed  the  listening 
lady,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 

'*  I  took  him  in,  asked  what  he  want- 
ed, and  how  he  came  there.  The  little 
fellow  was  crying  and  could  not  speak,  so 
I  took  the  little  bundle  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  which  I  found  to  contain  some  shirts 
and  a  few  other  pieces  of  clothing,  and  told 
him  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  got  warm 
and  dry,  and  that  he  might  stay  all  night. 
I  gave  him  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 
which  he  ate  as  if  he  was  hungry  as  a  bear. 
After  he  got  a  little  quiet,  and  feeling-at- 
bome-like,  I  asked  him  some  more  ques- 
tions, but  he  gave  very  mixed  up  answers, 


sometimes  talking  about  a  lady  who  was 
his  mother,  and  lived  in  a  great,  fine 
bouse,  and  sometimes  talking  about  an 
old  woman  who  lived  in  a  place  where 
there  was  a  great  many  houses  close  to- 
gether, and  who  had  made  him  walk  a 
great  ways.  I  made  out  at  last  that  this 
woman  had  left  him  at  my  door,  and  that 
ho  did  not  knock  until  he  was  half  dead 
with  hunger  and  cold. 

'*  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  was  a 
little  note  in  the  bundle ;  but  I  could  not 
read  it,  so  I  went  to  Father  Elsrie,  and  he 
read  it  for  mo.  It  said,  *  Whoever  will 
keep  this  child,  will  not  only  perform  a 
deed  of  mercy,  but  will  be  richly  reward- 
ed.' I  thought  then  I'd  keep  him  my- 
self." 

"You  have  him  then  I  O,  tell  me 
where  he  is.     I  must  see  him." 

**  If  jiiu  will  wait  patiently  until  I  fin- 
ish my  story,"  said  the  woman,  quietly. 
**  Last  evening  about  the  same  hour  as 
when  the  child  was  lefl  with  me,  three 
years  ago,  there  came  a  knock  at  my 
door.  I  opened  it,  and  a  woman  in  a 
long  black  cloak  with  a  hood  that  hid  her 
fiEice,  gave  me  the  package  that  I  sent  up 
to  you,  and  this  note,"  and  she  reached  a 
small  folded  paper  to  the  lady,  who,  with 
a  beating  heart,  read  the  following  direc- 
'  You  are  to  eo  to  Mr.  Mordanrs,  who 

owns  a  large  plantation  near ,  by  the 

river  side,  and  give  him  this  sealed  pack- 
age, which  will  procure  you  an  entrance 
into  hb  house.  Then  wait  what  will 
come." 

•*  You  have  brought  the  child,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Mordant,  trembling  now 
from  bead  to  foot  '*0,  where  is  he?  if 
he  should  be  my  son  !  " 

The  woman  quietly  rose,  and  openmg 
the  door,  called  down  the  stairs, 

••  Louis  I " 

**  liOuis  !  my  Louis  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Mor- 
dant, when  she  heard  this  name,  and  rush- 
ed as  if  beside  herself,  toward  the  door. 

The  boy  entered  shy  and  awkward,  and 
scarcely  venturing  to  advance  a  step. 

*'  It  is  he  I  it  is  my  Louis  I  my  son  t 
my  lost  child  I  Gome  to  your  mother, 
my  darling  boy  I  "  and  she  held  out  her 
yearning  arms  towards  the  child,  who 
clang  to  the  hand  of  his  foster  mother  1 
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Bat  tbe  lady  rirew  him  to  ber  breast,  pas- 
Bionately  kissing  bim,  and  stroking  bis 
fair  locks  witb  her  soft  band,  while  with 
streaming  tears  she  kept  murmuring, 
"Ab,  he  does  not  know  me  any  longer  I 
He  has  forgotten  his  mother !  but  it  is  be  I 
yes,  it  is  be !  Here  are  his  dear  features, 
even  to  tbe  scar  under  his  oye  I  My 
child  !  my  child  I  After  three  bitter,  bit- 
ter years !  "  and  she  pressed  him  again 
and  again  to  ber  heart,  so  earnestly,  he 
struggled  to  release  himself  from  her  arms. 
"  0,  my  God  !  "  she  groaned,  ••  tbat  the 
mother  only  sbould  have  a  heart  for  her 
child,  but  not  the  child  for  the  mother  I  " 
and  laying  ber  bead  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
boy,  sbe  wept  with  the  abandonment  of  a 
chUd. 

**  Let  me  go  !  I  want  to  go  !  "  cried  the 
boy. 

*•  The  lady  is  new  your  mother,  Louis  ! 
kiss  her  and  love  her  I  " 

The  boy  obeyed,  though  with  visible 
reluctance. 

*'  Everything  is  strange  to  him,  now," 
said  tbe  foster  mother;  *'  he  will  soon  be- 
come wonted." 

**  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  lady  ; 
'*  bow  could  anything  else  be  expected  ! 
The  poor  boy  —  he  has  been  away  so 
long ;  * '  and  sbe  kissed  him  anew.  Dar- 
ling, do  you  not  know  me  again  ?  Don't 
you  n.member  tbb  room  where  you  used 
to  play,  and  tbe  pretty  pictures  on  tbe 
walls  ?  Don*t  you  know  them  ?  You  used 
to  live  here,  darling.  0  !  if  Crissie  only 
were  alive  !  he  would  have  remembered 
Aer." 

An  involuntary  shudder  shook  the  lady, 
as  sbe  uttered  tbe  last  words,  and  that 
name  was  never  uttered  without  a  feeling 
of  terror.  For  tbe  unfortunate  nurse  to 
whose  care  tbe  little  Louis  was  entrusted, 
on  the  day  of  his  loss,  died  of  sorrow  and 
the  inhuman  treatment  of  her  master,  soon 
after.  **  But  the  rest  of  you  —  you,  Ro- 
sy —  run  and  call  Pete,  and  Hector,  and 
old  old  uncle  Joe — ^pe.haps  tbe  child  will 
recognize  them,  or  they  bim." 

Rosy  flew  out»  and  tbe  chamber  was 
soon  tilled  with  all  the  servants  of  the 
household.  All  were  full  of  joy  and  as- 
tonishment, most  of  them  recognizing  tbe 
boy  at  the  first  glance ;  but  he — alas  I  he 
remembered  no  one  I 


'^  Well,  I  must  become  bis  mother 
anew,''  said  Mrs.  Mordant,  with  swiHi- 
mingeyes;  "since  Ood  has  blotted  oat 
my  image,  and  that  of  every  other  one 
from  his  mind.  What  will  Mr.  Mordant 
say  ?  "  and  a  sudden  paleness  overspread 
her  cheeks ;  "  0,  be  will  know  his  son  — 
how  can  I  doubt  it  ?  "  . 

Overcome  by  the  excitement  and  con- 
flict of  ber  feelinss,  Mrs.  Mordant  was 
exhausted.  They  laid  ber  on  the  coach, 
and  she  drew  the  little  boy  to  her  side. 
*'  And  how  shall  I  express  my  thanks  to 
you,"  said  she,  turning  to  the  foster-moth- 
er;  *'  I  do  not  even  know  your  name." 

•*  My  name  is  Anna  Wilson." 
'     **  You  have  brought  up  my  boy  to  be 
good  and  truthful,  dear  Anna  ?  " 

*'0,  yes,  lady;  I  have  taken  him  to 
church  every  Sunday,  and  though  a  little 
wilful,  he  has  always  been  ab^ient  and 
kind-hearted." 

"0,  thank  you ;  thank  you ;  come 
here,  Rosy  I  "  and  whispering  a  few  words 
in  tbe  girl's  ear,  the  latter  opened  a  bu- 
reau drawer,  and  taking  out  a  heavy  purse, 
brought  it  to  her  mistress.  Taking  a  dia- 
mond ring  of  great  value  from  her  finger, 
she  handed  it  witb  the  purse,  to  Anna. 
*'  The  ring  for  the  belt  which  you  brought 
me,  Anna.  The  purse  for  the  expense 
you  have  incurred  for  my  boy ;  the  love 
and  care  I  can  never  repay  I " 

**  0,  you  reward  me  far  too  richly, 
madam,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  far  too  rich- 
ly. Take  back  tbe  gold — ^it  is  too  much." 
Mrs.  Mordant  turned  away  her  head  with 
a  smile. 

"Ah,  then  I  cannot  venture  to  ask  a 
favor  of  you,"  said  the  woman. 

•*  A  favor  ?  ask  it  at  once,  and  freely  !" 

'*  I  know,"  siud  the  woman  in  a  timid 
tone,  "  tbat  you  will  soon  be  in  need  of  a 
nurse.  I  have  a  daughter  who  has  be^ 
six  months  a  widow,  and  for  three  weeks 
tbe  mother  of  a  little  daughter,  who  has 
been  baptized  Ellen.  If  you  would  only 
allow  ber  to  nurse  your  babe  !  " 

"Certainly,  certainly,  Mrs.  Wilson," 
cried  tbe  lady,  "  she  shall  be  nurse  to  the 
child  for  whose  birth  I  am  hoping." 

'*  0,  thank  you,  thank  you,  madam ; 
may  God  bless  you  for  your  kindness. 
I  shall  go  home  with  a  glad  heart" 
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'*  Qo ;  bat  bring  your  daughter  as  soon 
as  you  can — to-morrow,  if  possible." 
And  the  two  women  parted. 

To  be  continued. 
THE  NOME  IM  THE  VALLEY. 

BT  AHNA  X.  BATB8. 

Do  you  think  of  our  home  in  the  valley,  dear 
love, 

Where  the  woodbines  need  to  cling» 
And  the  blue  birdB  bailt  in  the  apple  tree. 

In  the  dawn  of  every  spring; 
Where  the  brook  went  rilling  sweetly  down, 

'Mid  the  banks  of  meadow  grass. 
And  the  bobolinks  were  swinging  round, 

And  mocking  it  as  it  passed. 

Doyou  think  of  onr  gurden  bed,  dear  love. 

Where  the  crimson  pinks  used  to  grow. 
Of  the  rose  tree  that  over  the  window  sill. 

Scattered  its  leaves  like  snow; 
Where  the  sunrise  poured  its  golden  wine. 

In  the  cans  of  the  tulips  tall. 
And  around  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 

That  clung  to  the  rumed  wall. 

Do  you  think  of  our  home  in  the  valley,  dear 
love. 

Of  the  nook  where  the  green  lichen  grew. 
Where  we  wove  together  a  rustic  seat. 

And  the  hare-beU  bloomed  'neath  the  dew; 
There  we  sat  as  the  moon*s  soft  shimmery  beam 

Played  through  the  boughs  of  the  tree, 
Twas   there   that    we  braided  our  glowing 
dreams, 

And  there  thou  didst  sing  to  me. 

Alas!  for  our  home  in  the  valley,  dear  love. 

The  woodbines  yet  cling  to  the  door. 
The  flowers  are  there  in  the  haunts  where  we 
roved. 

But  we  shall  go  back  nevermore; 
And  the  forms  and  the  faces  of  dear  oniBS  have 
gone. 

Their  grave-beds  are  grassy  and  low. 
And  the  ivy  is  spread  o'er  the  stone  at  the  head. 

With  the  names  that  we  used  to  know. 

We  are  out  on  life's  ocean  dark  and  wild. 

We  are  drenched  with  the  chill  sea  foam. 
But  drifting  on  to  the  Happy  Isles, 

To  our  brighter  and  better  home: 
Bound  the  shrine  of  the  valley,  shadows  rest. 

That  may  be  lifted,  ah,  never! 
But  the  light  of  love,  in  the  land  of  the  blest, 

Will  brighten  for  us  forever! 


There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths. 

If  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  'mid  familiar  thinn. 

And  through  their  lowly  guise; 
And  feel  that  by  the  lights  and  clouds 

Through  which  our  pathway  lies. 
By  the  befvuty  and  the  grief  lUike,' 

We  are  training  Ibr  the  skies. 
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NO.    XXTHI. 

Enroutefor  Milano— Lady  firom  Constantino- 
ple—Effects of  iifb  in  the  Orient  —  Cherubic 
and  Satanic—Sights  and  scenes  in  Milano— 
l4eonardo  de  Vinci's  *'  Last  Supper  "—The 
Cathedral — at  Turino— Preparation  for  fSestiv- 
ities— Contrast  from  past  to  present— Inau- 
guration of  the  new  parliament— Pursuit  un- 
der difficulty,  with  result  thereof. 

Our  joaraey  from  Bologna  to  Milan 
was  rendered  quite  interesting  by  the  po- 
liteness of  a  £k)Iogoese  lady,  who  gave  as 
each  useful  information  respeoting  that 
part  of  the  oountiy  through  which  we 
were  passing. 

The  day  was  bright  but  cool,  the  air  in- 
creasing in  chilliness  as  we  proceeded 
northward,  and  the  scenery  bare  and  mo- 
notonous across  the  plains  of  Lombardy  ; 
still  there  was  much  of  attraction  and  en- 
joyment in  the  consciousness  that  we  were 
now  in  a  land  of  liberality  and  progress  ; 
and  also  in  the  thought  that,  from  the  very 
natural  course  of  thm^s,  this  tide  of  ad* 
vancement  so  healthmily  flowing  under 
the  reign  of  **  Vittore  Emmanuel,'*  would 
not  be  likely  to  ebb  until  its  purifying  and 
invigorating  waters  might  sweep  through 
the  heart  of  Rome  I  The  fact  that  the 
people  of  Romagna  had  come  out  so 
bravely  in  favor  of  civil  and  religions  free- 
dom, in  their  overwhelming  majority  of 
votes,  for  annexation  to  Victor's  domin- 
ions, spoke  volumes  of  encouragement  for 
future  improvement  in  Italy. 

Meanwnile  we  were  rolling  rapidly  on 
to  Milan,  interested  in  the  sensible  talk  of 
our  lady  of  Bologna,  and  amused  with  the 
lively  gestures,  handsome  face,  and  air  of 
complete  aboHcUn  belonging  to  a  young 
Italian  woman  just  out  of  Constantinople. 
The  latter  was  a  person  of  plump,  round 
figure,  whose  entire  disregard  of  that  tidi- 
ness usually  considered  by  the  civilized,  as 
somewhat  necessary  in  matters  of  the  toi- 
lette, plainly  indicated  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Orient  was  perfectly  salubri- 
ous in  more  than  one  sense,  to  her  lady- 
ship. She  was  quite  enthusiastic  in  her 
praipe  of  the  feminine  accomplishment  of 
smoking,  and  expressing  by  eloquent  ges- 
ticulations as  well  as  words,  her  intense 
longing  for  the  means  of  gratifying  this 
appetite  at  that  time.     Coupled  with  this 
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unbounded  praise  of  ihe  weedy  was  ex- 
pressed in  equally  strong  terms,  her  detes- 
tation of  children,  whom  she  declared  were 
nothing  better  than  so  many  nuisances. 
Her  own  child,  a  boy  of  five  or  six  sum- 
mers, with  a  head  fit  for  a  model  of  one  of 
Baphael's  cherubs,  (save  for  the  lurking 
devil  in  his  splendid  black  eyes),  one 
would  have  supposed  might  tend  to  recon- 
cile a  person  to  the  possession  of  such  a 
nuisance  —  but  even  then  the  handsome 
little  Turk  was  giving  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Satanic  element,  by  amusing 
himself  with  adroitly  stealing  a  coral  orna- 
ment from  the  watch-chain  of  Ludovico, 
the  courier,  who  happened  to  be  seated 
near  the  youthfiil  rogue  I  So  much  for 
the  moral  influence  of  his  pleasure-loving 
mamma  I  The  courier,  however,  was 
quick  enough  to  detect  the  theft,  and  qui- 
etly regaining  possession  of  the  abstracted 
article,  the  self-indulgent  woman  is  proba- 
bly not  aware  to  this  day,  of  that  practu 
ccd  commentary  upon  her  training,  thus 
furnished  by  her  boy ! 

At  Alessandria  we  change  oars,  and 
again  onward  I  Over  the  vast  plains 
where  desperate  battles  have  been  fought, 
and  men,  made  in  God's  image,  slain  by 
thousands,  and  flung  promiscuously  into 
deep  trenches,  like  so  many  carcases  of 
wild  beasts,  lie  mouldering  I  Onward  -^ 
over  the  vast  plains  of  Lomb^rdy,  we  rat- 
tle along  until,  weary  and  somewhat  dis- 
pirited, we  gladly  find  ourselves  released 
from  the  whirl  ojf  locomotion  and  quietly 
settled  in  the  spacious  and  comfortable 
JItHel  della  Gran  Brettagna,  at  Milan. 
Here  we  meet  at  breakfast  an  agreeable 
gentleman  and  lady,  from  a  sister  city,  in 
a  neighboring  State — and  here,  too,  we  re- 
join the  friendly  professor,  our  former 
compagnon  du  voyage,  with  whom  we 
make  a  circuit  of  the  notables  of  the  city. 
Now  riding  from  section  to  section,  and 
anon,  taking  an  evening  promenade,  or  a 
morning  stroll.  Thus  we  visit  churches 
and  shops ;  the  immense  amphitheatre  of 
ancient  origin,  but  still  used  upon  public 
occasions,  into  which  we  are  admitted  by  a 
pleasant- looking  matron,  who  acts  as  por- 
tress. From  one  of  the  grassy  terraced 
seats  we  enjoy  a  quiet  survey  of  the  space 
before   us,   capable  of  accommodating  a 


vast  assemblage.  Upon  a  sproious  plaia 
outside  the  town,  companies  of  military 
are  practicing  artillery  drill,  the  large 
horses  attached  to  the  ordnance  wagons 
performing  their  evolutions  with  great  ce- 
lerity and  precision. 

Into  the  refectory  of  the  Dominieao 
church  and  convent  we  go,  to  look  upon 
that  wonderful  masterpiece,  so  much  ad- 
mired and  so  much  abused,  Leonardo  de 
Vinci's  "  Last  Supper."  Throueb  what 
vicissitudes  has  it  passed,  and  yet  now  re- 
markable a  production  still  I  At  one 
time,  the  central  figure  of  the  Saviour  eut 
ofiT  at  the  lower  extremities,  to  make  space 
for  a  doorway,  for  more  convenient  access 
to  and  from  the  cook-room  I  Again,  the 
splendid  array  of  figures  sadly  de&ced, 
when  10  the  chaos  of  military  invasion,  the 
refectory  was  used  as  a  barrack  for  sol- 
diery ;  and  yet,  despite  of  all  this  cruel 
usage  and  defiicement,  (now  partially  re- 
paired) we  find  suflicient  of  the  original 
beauty  and  grandeuf  remaining,  to  en- 
chain the  delighted  attention,  and  fill  the 
soul  with  reverent  admiration  for  the  mas- 
ter artist  who,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  wrought 
out  so  nobly  his  ideal  of  the  incomparable 
Jesus  and  his  chosen  disciples. 

Imposing  to  the  stranger  is  this  old  city 
of  the  Gauls,  this  modem  MUano,  with  its 
ten  stately  gates,  its  immense  hospital, 
where  everything  connected  with  it,  is 
conducted  upon  a  mammoth  scale ;  with 
its  magnificent  theatres,  (Le  Scala,  &c.,) 
its  many  palaces,  churches  and  other  pub- 
lic ediflces ;  with  its  long  lines  of  stores, 
displaying  such  an  array  of  rich  and  cost- 
ly fabrics  and  jewelry  as  we  have  found 
in  no  other  city  since  leaving  Paris ;  and, 
above  all,  crowning  and  glorifying  the 
whole — that  world-renowned  Cathedral, 
whose  elaborate  decorations  and  wonder- 
fully wrought  roof  can  never  be  fully  i^ 
preciated  without  ascending  to  the  top. 
Ibis  ascent  we  reserve  until  the  last  after- 
noon of  our  stay— and  under  a  clear  blue 
sky,  and  in  the  sun-lighted  air,  pass  hours 
in  wandering  among  its  troves  of  marble 
spires,  with  all  their  elaborate  fret-work, 
their  interlacings  of  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  surmounted  with  the  thousands  of 
statues,  (a  large  army  of  martyrs  and 
saints,)  looking  down  upon  one  from  their 
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pinnacles,  or  forth  from  their  niches ; 
making  the  otherwise  solitary  heights  a 
peopled  region,  full  of  eloquent  teachings, 
cotopanioned  with  the  presence  of  holy 
men  and  women,  once  on  earth,  but  now 
composing  a  beatific  throng,  and  the  whole 
redolent  with  an  atmosphere  of  sanctity 
and  adoration  1 

The  interior  we  find  grand  in  propor- 
tions, yet  gloomy ;  exciting  amazement  at 
the  patient  skill  and  the  immense  amount 
of  expense  which  has  been  employed  for 
long  ages  in  working  out  this  stupendous 
result  which,  indeed,  is  not  yet  completed, 
nor  in  all  probability  will  be,  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  were  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  church  property,  which  is 
enormous,  comprises  also  an  entire  marble 
quarry,  which  is  continually  being  worked, 
adding  much  to  church  revenue,  and  af- 
fording ample  material  for  the  lavish  use 
of  these  wonderful  embellishments,  whieh 
make  it  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices 
in  the  world.  Ifi  the  sacristy  we  are 
shown  a  variety  of  massive  gold,  vessels, 
candelabras,  &c.,  which  contain  quite  a 
mine  of  wealth,  in  their  intrinsic  metallic 
value,  and  the  precious  stones  with  which 
they  are  studded. 

Not  much  of  the  picturesque  has  Milan 
to  show,  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  monoto- 
nous, though  fertile  plain ;  but  imposing 
in  its  air  of  wealth  and  thrift ;  in  its  being 
the  centre  of  an  enlightened  civilization,  of 
large  enterprises,  and  a  constant  advance- 
ment in  broad  and  liberal  ideas. 

The  toilette  of  the  Milanese  ladies  is 
exceedingly  rich,  after  approved  French 
modes,  and  we  saw  some  fine  specimens 
of  beauty  among  them.  The  women  from 
the  country,  whom  one  meeto  frequently 
in  the  streets,  presented  noble  specimens 
of  a  healthful  physical  development — 
strongly  built,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
full  busts — ^maoy  of  them  quite  tall — they 
stride  on  with  a  kind  of  half  masculine  air, 
not  wholly  void  of  grace,  while  their  black 
bodices,  gay  skirta,  and  the  numerous 
large  silver  pins  stuck  around  their  dark 
braided  hair,  set  off  to  advantage  their 
bright  eyes  and  sun-brown  faces — feces 
that  have  never  since  the  primitive  days, 
been  hidden  from  the  sunshine  by  any 
modem  innovation,  in  the  shape  of  artifi- 
cial bonnets. 


Of  an  evening  we  drop  into  a  cafe,  fi)r 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  this 
phase  of  Milanese  life,  and  while  sipping 
an  ice,  take  observation  of  the  buzzing 
throng  around.  After  amusing  ourselves 
with  the  gay  scene  for  a  time,  and  throw- 
ing a  few  pence,  to  the  musician,  who,  as 
usual  with  his  class,  attracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stranger^party,  (and  none 
can  detect  this  class  of  people  more  readi- 
ly than  these  itinerant  players),  had  been 
performing  ais  sweetest,  outside  the  win- 
dow near  where  we  were  sitting,  we  left 
the  brilliantly-lighted  scene,  contrasting  in' 
our  mind  the  perfect  propriety  and  com- 
fort of  this  place  of  resort,  compared  with 
similar  ones  in  our  own  country,  where,  to 
say  the  least,  it  would  not  be  a  desirable, 
if  indeed  a  reputable  resort  for  a  female 
visitor. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Milano,  we  retraced  a 
part  of  our  previous  route  by  rail,  and 
then  passed  on  to  Turin.  It  was  towards 
the  close  of  Saturday,  just  before  the  ses- 
sion of  the  new  Italian  parliament,  when 
we  arrived  in  this  city.  Greatly  to  our 
annoyance,  we  found  the  hotels  to  which  we 
had  been  recommended,  too  full  to  accom- 
modate us ;  directed  to  another^  and  still 
another,  we  were  met  by  the  same  reply — 
all  crowded.  It  was  growing  late,  and  we 
began  to  be  alarmed,  as  we  had  not  a 
friend  in  the  city,  and  the  prospect  of  try- 
ing the  open  air  for  a  lodging-place,  was 
not  particularly  cheering  in  our  present 
state  of  weariness.  At  last,  after  some 
delay,  we  secured  an  indifferent  room  at 
the  Pemian  Suisse;  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, we  were  settled  in  more  comfortable 
quarters,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  so  well 
pleased  with  the  house  and  ita  mode  of 
operations,  that  we  did  not  reeret  this  dis- 
arrangement of  our  original  plans. 

Though  Sunday,  the  city  presented  a 
scene  of  gay  festivity  and  busy  labor. 
Great  preparations  were  going  forward  for 
the  due  celebration  of  the  grand  inaugural 
occasion  of  the  morrow.  Triumphal  arch- 
es, banners,  garlands,  impromptu  foun- 
tains, and  gas  burners ;  temples  and  pUt- 
fomis  filled  with  flowers, — ^in  riiort,  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  make  the  city 
a  gaU  scene,  was  bemg  rapidly  pushed  t^ 
completion.  Every  one  on  the  streets 
wore  a  happy,  holiday  expression ;  in  &ot^ 
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Torin  and  its  people  were  just  then  enjoy- 
ing the  well  earned  trininph  of  their  be- 
loved king  I  Sardinia^  Piedmcmt,  part  of 
Lombardy,  Eomagna,  Parma,  Modena, 
Tuscany,—- all  united  to  one  crown,  —  all 
by  this  concentration  of  interests,  helping 
to  swell  the  tide  of  fi^tare  greatness,  bow 
plainlydiscemible  for  longK>ppressed  Ita- 
ly. What  a  contrast  is  tlus  scene  of  fes- 
tivity and  the  present  aspect  of  the  Italian 
States,  to  that  sad,  disastrous  time,  when 
Oarlo  Alberto^  father  of  the  present  king, 
wearied,  weak,  disheartened,  after  his  last 
defeat  by  the  veteran  Radedtsky,  sought 
the  privacy  of  a  cloister,  and  there,  in  pen- 
ance and^  prayers,  endeavored  to  forget  the 
world  in  'which  he  had  acted  so  conspicu- 
ous"-  and  perhaps  not  always  a  creditable 
parL  Here  he  spent  the  brief,  broken 
remnant  of  his  da^s  in  preparation  for  an- 
other and  higher  life,  bequeathing  to  his 
son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  unenviable 
legacy  of  an  almost  broken  sceptre,  over  a 
small,  impoverished  kingdom!  Poor 
Carlo  I  nobly  has  his  son  redeemed  the 
vow  made  upon  the  grave  of  his  father ! 
The  ill  fortune  and  dimmed  reputation  of 
the  sire  has  been  gloriously  retrieved  by 
his  then  youthful  heir  I  It  has  proved  a 
blesdng  to  Italy,  Uiat  this  son,  possessing 
all  the  best  qualities  of  his  &ther  without 
any  of  his  vacillation  or  weakness,  has 
used  his  noble  faculties  on  Uie  side  of 
right  and  liberal  principles,  daring  to  do 
what  Charles  Albert  did  not  dare  to  do, 
and  animated  by  a  sacred  motive — ^to  save 
his  father's  memory  from  dishonor,  has  in- 
deed proved  the  benefactor  of  his  people, 
who  can  now  point  with  pride  to  him  as 
their  deliverer  and  protector. 

Turin  is  too  compact  and  uniformi  too 
modem  in  appearance,  to  impress  the 
stranger  strongly  either  with  admiration  or 
dislike.  It  looks  like  a  thrifty  American 
city,  the  streets  laid  out  regularly,  at  right 
angles,  and  filled  with  the  usual  style  of 
solid  brick  buildings:  block  after  block 
being  so  similar  that  one  was  often  pu^ 
zled  to  make  one's  way  back  from  a  start- 
ingpoint. 

The  king's  pdace  and  the  parliament 
house  are  fine  structures^  and  the  square 
around  them  is  epaoious  and  well  laid  out. 

On  Jionday  the  excitement  of  the  city 


was  immense.  Such  a  display  of  militaiy 
— -4he  waving  of  banners,  firing  of  guns, 
and  sound  of  martial  music  I  Such  crowds 
of  spectatora — such  rattling  of  vehicles 
and  prancing  of  noble  steeds  I  The  kii^ 
and  bis  ministers  and  members  d  parlia- 
ment were  conducted  in  triumph,  to  the 
hall  of  legislation  ;  and  thus  was  the  new 
Italian  parliament  of  the  confederate  king- 
dom inaugurated. 

F.  who  was  nearly  beside  himself  in  his 
intense  longings  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this 
august'  body — (this  representative  force  of 
a  new  spirit  of  reform  and  freedom  in  Ita* 
ly)  —  resolved  to  undertake  the  difficult 
task  of  seeking  an  entrance  into  the  house. 
The  attempt  seemed  hopeless,  as  the  build- 
ing was  jammed  with  people,  and  many 
who  would  willingly  have  paid  largely  fit 
an  entrance,  were  obliged  to  forego  the 
privilege. 

But  thanks  to  his  Yankee  per$et?ertmc4, 
as  well  as  Yankee  oriffin^  he  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  his  undertaking,  and  two  hours 
after,  returned  to  the  hotel  with  the  trium- 
phant announcement  of  his  complete  suc- 
cess. Though  heated  and  weary,  nothing 
could  exceed  his  complaisancy  in  relating 
bis  difficult  ** pasiage  ai  arm$,*^  which 
landed  him  with  scant  standing  room,  in 
one  of  the  galleries  overlooking  the  scene 
of  deliberition  beloff.  It  seemed  that  the 
good-natured  guard,  (eveiybody  was  feel- 
ing happy  at  this  time,  as  we  before  said,) 
after  telling  him  it  was  nonpoesible  to  get 
into  the  house — finding  him  a  *'  live  Yan- 
kee," and  so  drtadfiQ^  anxious  to  see 
their  idols,  —  Victor  and  OcBOCwr^  —  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  after 
sundry  shovings  and  pushing8>  and  signal- 
ing to  others  of  their  band  forther  up  tJie 
stair-way,  he  reached  the  gaol  «f  his  wisheF^ 
and  returned  without  loss  of  limb  I  The 
magie  word  AmeriectnOt  and  his  slight 
knowledge  of  the  language,  had  proved  the 
*'  open  sesame,"  for  which  he  does  nc^ 
cease  to  felicitate  himself  to  this  day.  OHf 
course  he  was  overwhelmed  wit^  ques- 
tions, such  as  "  how  did  the  king  appear  ? 
what  did  he  do?  did  you  get  a  clear  view 
of  his  expression  ?  And  Oavaur,  —  what 
part  did  he  take  ?  is  his  head  really  so 
fine?  bow  looks  his  eye 7  has  he  a  fine 
voice  ?  wer^  most  of  the  members  young  f 
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how  was  the  voting  ooiidocted?"  &o.,  &o., 
to  all  of  which  the  beseiged  man  answered 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  our  individ- 
ual edification.  m.  o.  g. 


THE  UHLE  ROTE. 

BT  MBS.  0.  M,   8AWTEB. 

My  Lady  sent  this  little  note  to  me, 
Writ  with  a  feather  from  a  raTen's  win^, 
And  with  this  motto  —  **  Time  the  cure  toill 
bringi '» 

A  tremor  shook  me  as  I  broke  the  seal; 
My  eyes  gprew  moist,  and  tears  a-sudden  slid 
Over  their  sight,  and  trembled  on  each  lid. 

I  dried  them  straight,  the  fatal  scroll  to  see. 
When  through  the  lingering  mist  I  read  this 

line. 
Traced  tendwly,  ••  Ye$,  /<rt^,  I  trill  be  thine!** 


ROMAMGE. 

BT    B.  LOUISA    XATHSB. 

Ood  is  the  author  of  romance  ;  so  says 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Sfeowe.  Bat  how  often  do  we 
hear  people  condemning  as  romantic  and 
mlly  everything  beyond  the  beaten,  dusty, 
every-day  roatine  of  existence ;  everything 
that  is  not  connected  with  dollars  and 
cents,  with  eating  and  drinking  and  dress- 
ing ;  in  short,  everything  that  is  not  prac- 
tical and  useful,  and  tending  to  gain. 
They  cannot  be  made  to  see  the  beauty,  as 
well  as  utility  of  this  daily  round  of  labor; 
they  do  not  consider  that  in  these  daily 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  within  wheel  of 
industry,  there  is  embedded  a  deep  strata 
of  romance  —  that,  while  the  hands  are 
busy,  the  spirit  goes  forth  into  green  fields 
of  thought,  pluciuDg  amaranthine  dusters, 
and  harvesting  rich  blossoms  and  fruitage 
from  the  boughs  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. Is  it  not  living  out  romance  divine- 
ly, to  toil  serenely  and  steadily,  striving  to 
live  up  to  our  purest  and  best  ideab, 
while  we  minister  to  the  comfort  of  those 
who  compose  our  household ;  of  the  one, 
to  whom,  perchance,  in  life's  early  day,  we 
pledged  endearing  vows  of  truth  and  con- 
stancy ;  who,  as  age  silvers  the  hair,  seems 
glorified,  transfigured  by  that  very  ro- 
mance, which  has  gone  along  through  life, 
hand  in  hand  with  Ubor,  care,  trial,  sufiTer- 
ing  and  death  ?    Is  it  not  romance,  bom 


of  (jk)d  himself,  when,  with  the  care  of  a 
little  child,  comes  a  nearness*  to  BLim,  a 
diviner  sense  of  His  presence,  as  its  fiieul- 
ties  develop  in  the  sunlight  of  knowledge, 
as  its  little  cheek  is  pressed  to  ours  in  lov- 
ing confidence,  and  its  musical  accents 
charm  us  to  tears?  There  is  Irae  ro- 
mance overlying  all  our  paths,  from  &e 
time  we  are  laid  in  our  mother's  arms,  un- 
til we  leave  the  door  of  our  childhood's 
home  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  and  take 
a  stirring  part  in  its  loves,  cares  and  du- 
ties ;  there  is  a  divine  pathos  and  romance 
in  the  exigencies  and  emergences  of  lifo  ; 
when  arms  of  flesh  seem  to  fail  us,  and  the 
walls  of  time  and  sense  fall  away,  and  we 
have  clear,  shining  visions  of  Infinite  Love. 
Never  does  it  forsake  ns,  this  God-like 
element  of  our  being,  in  the  birth  cham- 
ber, by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  by  the 
open  grave.  We  feel  its  power,  as  step- 
ping from  the  abodes  of  men,  we  go  forth 
reverently  to  worship  its  Author  in  the 
forest  haunts,  and  listen  to  nature's  joyous 
and  refreshing  cbantings ;  we  feel  it  in  the 
presence  of  a  soul  that  has  sufifered  and 
struggled,  and  come  off  victorious;  we 
feel  it  in  the  company  of  old  age,  with 
wrinkled  brows,  yet  serene  and  trusting 
hearts,  awaiting  the  spirit's  change  to  a 
home  of  peace  and  joy  inexpressible. 
There,  in  the  summer  land,  shall  romance 
become  an  enduring  reality,  the  tender 
thoughts,  the  cherished  ideals,  the  glorious 
dreams  of  earth  riiall  find  celestial  realiia- 
tion. 

No  more  shall  coldness  mock  our  fer- 
vent aspirations,  nor  indifference  and  apa- 
thy repulse  us  rudely.  The  golden-hued 
hopes  that  floated  in  the  blue  horizon  of 
youth,  shall  be  turned  to  fruition.  The 
mother's  love,  the  father's  care,  yea,  all 
the  ^miliar  links  of  the  past,  we  shall  find 
unbroken.  Devotion,  futh,  patience^  ten- 
derness and  trust,  friendsliip  fi-eed  from 
selfishness,  and  love  indestructible,  shall 
meet  there.  Let  us,  then,  cherish  true 
romance  as  an  angel  guest,  to  lighten  our 
cares,  to  brighten  our  heurth-fires,  to  bind 
us  to  each  other  and  to  humanity ;  and  the 
vanished  past,  as  we  gase  at  it,  all  its 
struggles  and  sufferings  shall  be  bathed  in 
light,  and  we  shall  look  to  God,  our  dear 
heavenly  Father,  with  a  filial  love  and  rev* 
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erenoe,  thank  Him  trolj  for  life  and  its 
trials,  and  ibr  tne  earnest  of  our  heavenly 
home,  in  the  immortal  land  of  Love  and 
Bomance. 

£ast  Haddcan,  Conn. 
•*• 
Agnbs  Stanhope:   a  tali  ov  Enoush 

LIVE.     Bv  Miss  M.  Eemiok.     Boston : 

J.  M.  Usher. 

A  party  of  us  (emigrants)  were  discuss- 
ing, a  while  ago,  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  East  and  West,  as  a  permanent 
residence.  As  an  almost  necessary  con- 
sequence of  that  subject,  the  question  came 
up  as  to  what  we  each  missed  the  most,  in 
the  new,  strange  home,  to  which  we  had 
removed.  We  were  all  agreed  upon  one 
point  —  the  sound  of  '*  the  church-going 
bell,"  and  the  religious  privileges  of  which 
its  sweet  psalm-tones  are  the  blest  syno- 
nyirs.  3ut  it  was  amusing  to  notice 
what  came  afterwards,  and  a  close  observ- 
er would  not  have  failed  to  see  how  much 
of  character  there  was  in  the  remarks  that 
followed. 

One  dear  little  child-wife,  with  a  irood 
deal  more  heart  than  head,  said,  '*  If  she 
oould  only  have  her  grand-parents,  her 
finther  and  mother,  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  a  fevorite  uncle  and  aunt,  with 
their  household  of  pet  cousins,  all  located 
within  walking  distance  of  her,  she  should 
be  perfectly  satisfied  here."  A  trim  little 
housekeeper,  who,  with  a  host  of  good 
qualities,  has  yet  foiled  to  perceive  that 
housekeeping  is  only  a  means  and  not  an 
end,  thought  *'  if  she  could  only  have 
such  a  comfortable  house  as  she  had  in 
New  England,  with  a  well  and  cistero- 
pump,  and  sink  in  the  kitchen,  $he  should 
be  satisfied."  An  accomplished  little 
Philadelphian,  whose  white  hands  never 
went  into  the  dish-pan  until  she  came  here, 
observed,  ''  if  she  could  only  have  a  piano 
to  sit  down  to  when  she  was  tired,  she 
oould  put  up  with  log-cabin  life  very  well, 
but  it  was  dreadful  to  have  nothing  to  harp 
on  but  a  cooking-stove  and  a  sine  wash- 
board." A  dear,  good-natured  easy  sort 
of  a  soul  said,  if  she  could  only  have  plen- 
ty of  money,  she'd  as  lief  live  here  as 
elsewhere;  all  she  wanted  in  this  world 
was  enough  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  and 
she'd  as  soon  have  her  wants  supplied  in 


Iowa  as  New  York."  A  lover  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,*  (i.  e.,  such  as 
tempt  the  palate) »  remarked  that  "if  it 
wasn't  for  the  fruit  and  sea-food,  he'd  be 
pretty  well  contented."  *•  Time  will  give 
us  the  first,  and  the  railroad  bring 
us  the  second,"  joined  in  an  elderly  man, 
one  who  deals  only  in  realities;  '*all  we 
want  is  a  railroad,  and,  thank  heaven*  that 
is  now  wit  lin  fifty  miles  of  us."  And  » 
telegraph  and  a  daily  mail,"  exclaimed  a 
busdine  little  fellow,  who  deals  in  news, 
"then  hurrah  for  the  West;  and  you," 
turning  to  me,  who  had  sat  a  silent  but 
amused  listener,  "what  do  you  miss 
most  ?  "  "  The  opportunity  to  see  and 
read  new  books,"  I  replied  promptly.  He 
clapped  his  hands.  "  That's  just  like 
you — just  exactly,"  said  the  first  speaker; 
"  she  puts  books  before  relations."  I 
shook  my  head  and  said  sadly,  "  you  for- 
get that  I  have  not  the  home  attachments 
to  the  East  which  you  have.  My  relii- 
tives,  with  one  exception,  lie  in  the  bury- 
ing ground,  and  I  am  as  near  them  here  as 
there.  A  log-cabin  on  the  prairie  is  as 
dose  to  heaven  as  a  four  story  brick  house 
in  the  city  of  Albany.  I  could  not  be 
happy  back  again  in  the  place  of  my  na- 
tivity— of  all  spots  in  the  world  it  is  the 
most  lonely  and  sad." 

"But,"  said  the  little  housekeeper, 
"  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  miss 
the  comforts  of  a  nice  house  ?  " 

"  0,  no;  I  do  miss  them  very  much; 
but  not  so  much  as  I  miss  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  me,  were  I  in  the 
possession  of  all  the  new  books  I  covet. 
With  a  fascinating  volume  in  my  hand,  I 
should  hardly  know  or  care  whether  a 
slate  or  a  slab  roof  was  over  my  head — " 

"Or,"  interrupted  my  musical  friend, 
"  whether  you  were  sitting  on  a  sofii  or  a 
wash-boiler  turned  upside  down — " 

"  Or,"  said  the  easy  woman,  "  wheth- 
er you  had  a  Turkey  carpet  or  a  bare  pun- 
cheon under  your  feet — ' 

"  Or,"  said  the  epicure,  "  whether  you 
were  going  to  have  nacon  and  com  dodg- 
ers, or  lobster  and  peaches  for  supper." 

"Or,"  but  I  quietly  withdrew,  just 
then,  and  left  them  to  comment  on  my 
oddity  without  the  restraint  of  a  personal 
presence. 
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What  I  said  to  my  Western  friends,  I 
would  say  now  to  my  Eastern  ones ;  I 
miss  nothing  so  much,  in  my  emigrant 
life,  as  the  opportunity  to  see  and  read 
new  books.  True,  I  was  never  so  situat- 
ed at  the  East'  as  to  be  able  to  purchase 
many,  but  somehow,  if  a  book  came  out 
which  I  really  set  my  heart  on  reading,  I, 
always  did  contrive,  one  way  or  another, 
to  read  it.  If  I  couldn't  buy  it,  I  could 
borrow  it ;  if  I  couldn't  borrow  it,  I  could 
beg  it ;  if  I  couldn't  beg  it,  I  could  earn 
it — write  a  notice  for  some  weary  editor, 
and  receive  his  copy  in  return ;  or,  at 
worst  I  could  lounge  into  a  book-store,  and 
under  pretence  of  ouying  it,  scan  its  title 
pa^  and  table  of  contents,  and  dip  here 
and  there  into  into  a  chapter,  and  thus  by 
the  aid  of  the  review  in  my  daily  Tribune, 
manage  to  get  the  cream  of  it.  But  away 
out  here,  miles  and  miles  from  a  book- 
store, or  an  editor,  or  a  literary  friend, 
what  can  a  •*  puir  bodie  "  do— except  do 
without  As  to  emigrants  buying  books 
and  having  them  sent  by  mail,  in  these 
hard  times,  that's  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion !  Taxes  and  the  necessities  of  life, 
(cotton  cloth  is  fifiy  cents  a  yard  here  I) 
consume  every  cent. 

But  O,  it  is  so  tantalizing  to  take  up 
my  Atlantic,  every  month,  and  read  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields'  advertisements  of  new  books 
in  press,  or  just  out,  and  know  that  every 
one  of  them  must  be  for  years,  perhaps 
forever,  sealed  volumes  to  us.  It  is  so 
tantalizing  to  take  up  my  neighbor's 
"Continental  "  and  see  notice  after  notice 
of  fresh  publications,  and  know  that  we 
might  as  well  be  in  Africa  as  Iowa,  for  all 
the  good  thcry'U  ever  do  us.  It  is  so  tan- 
talizing to  take  up  our  denominational  pa- 
pers and  see  the  editorial  notices  of  new 
books  and  feel,  that  that  is  all  we  ehall 
probably  ever  know  about  them.  Only 
think,  my  friends,  of  being  two  years  and 
five  months  without  a  new  book,  or  even  a 
glimpse  at  the  cover  of  one  !  Blessings 
on  the  dear  friends,  who,  when  I  left  Bos- 
ton in  the  October  of  1860,  filled  my 
hands  and  every  spare  place  in  my  trunk, 
with  the  freshest  volumes  of  the  day.  I 
turn  fondly  to  the  rough  shelves  that  hold 
my  library,  and  lo:)k  at  them,  my  latest 
treasures,  and  tears,  thick  and  &st,  foil 


down  my  cheeks  as  I  remeniber  that  should 
Providence  ever  again  lead  me  to  that 
Mecca  of  my  heart,  they  who  then  so  gen- 
erously supplied  my  mental  wants,  will  not 
be  diere  to  meet  me.  "  E.  B.  P.,"  sweet 
soul-sister,  and  A.  T.,  my  guiding  star, — 
both  gone. 

"I  have  friends  yet,  who  remember 
me,"  I  exckimed,  as  1  took  a  bundle  from 
the  pocket  of  the  mail-carrier.  "Just 
what  I  was  wi«*hing  for,"  and  I  read  the 
title,  **  Agnes  Stanhope,"  by  Miss  M. 
Remick.  "  I  met  the  authoress  once," 
turning  to  a  neighbor  ;  "  it  was  in  Broth- 
er Whittemore's  office.  She  had  called 
to  see  him,  and  I  happened  in  at  the  same 
moment.  It  was  the  last  time  I  was  in 
Boston.  I  knew  her  then  as  a  poetess. 
Sbe  has  written  for  our  denominational 
ppers  a  long  while.  I  am  glad  to  see  she 
has  turned  hor  attention  to  story-writing, 
for  whatever  her  pen  touches  always  re- 
ceives graceful  strokes.  Now,  let  me  see; 
I  must  make  this  book  last  me  a  fortnight 
No,  that's  too  long ;  a  week.  I'll  dip  into 
it  a  little  every  day,  and  finish  it  Satur- 
day." 

So  I  read  a  chapter  that  (Monday) 
evening.  I  read  two  the  next  evening. 
Wednesday  night  I  finished  it  Road  tul 
the  fire  went  out  and  the  candle  too,  and 
then  groped  my  way  to  bed  in  the  cold 
and  dark,  and  lay  awa':e  till  dawning, 
thinking  of  poor  Agnes,  who,  that  night 
was  as  real  a  personage  to  me,  as  my  near- 
est neighbor. 

To  say  that  the  volume  interested  us 
deeply  would  only  be  telling  half  the 
trutn.  It  excited  us  intensely ;  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  plot  holding  us  in  trembling 
suspense  till  aunoet  the  last  chapter.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood, we  should  call  it  a  sensation  novel ; 
but  that  term,  as  usually  applied,  refers  to 
works  which  merely  excite  the  emotional, 
without  a  single  revelation  of  the  subtile 
causes  which  influence  the  formation  of 
character;  mere  surface  books,  without 
other  end,  than  to  fascinate  for  the  time, 
superficial  readers.  Agnes  Stanhope  i$ 
sensational  in  its  incidents,  but  those  inci- 
dents are  only  introduced  as  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  heroine's  charao- 
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ter  The  aath>^re88  had  a  higher  ol^t  in 
yiew  than  merely  to  interest  for  the  time  ; 
she  wrote  with  a  moral  in  her  heart ;  the 
oonseqnenees  oi  a  single  false  step  in  life 
and  the  necessity  of  strength  as  a  perma- 
.  nent  element  in  the  character  of  woman ; 
strength  not  only  to  resist  temptation,  but 
to  do  what  the  sonl  feels  should  be  done. 

Agnes  lacks  strength  —  she  is  weak  — 
weak  when  she  consents  to  become  the 
wife  of  Maithmd,  weak  when  she  consents 
to  become  the  bride  of  De  Lacy,  and  weak- 
er still,  when,  with  that  terrible  cloud 
brooding  over  her  sunshine,  she  consents 
to  return  to  England.  She  tries  to  be 
Btrong,  and  thrice  does  she  rise  up  and 
make  herself  superior  to  circumstances. 
After  the  lonely  burial  of  her  first  love, 
that  fatal  first  love,  we  read  : 

"As the  gray  dawn  oame  on,  Agnee  rose 
ealm  and  serene  firom  her  monrnnil  vigils. 
The  rosy  daylight  extinguishing  the  glare  of 
the  lamp,  brought  back  her  thoughts  to  the  du- 
ties before  her.  She  must  rouse  herself  from 
the  luxury  of  grief.  She  must  turn  her  atten- 
tion to  some  means  of  procuring  her  daily 
bread.  Her  present  expensive  establishment 
must  be  broken  up,  and  thesevvants  dismissed. 
*  *  *  She  went  down  to  the  breiUifiist  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  forced  herself  to  partake  of  a 
cup  of  chocolate  and  a  slice  of  toast.  This  over, 
the  housekeeper  presented  herself  to  learn  her 
orders  for  the  day,  and  to  gather  firom  her  mis- 
tress, if  possible,  without  dlreot  inquiry,  some- 
thing of  her  purposes  for  the  fbture.  These 
Agnes  promptly  imparted,  so  &r  as  they  relat- 
ed to  the  breaking  up  of  the  household,  and  her 
desire  that  her  servants  would  at  once  seek  to 
provide  themselves  with  other  situations.  In  a 
week  at  farthest,  they  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept dismissal;  sooner,  if  circumstances  per- 
mitted them  to  enter  into  service  elsewhere.** 

No  thought  of  applying  to  Bertha  or  the 
Colonel,  once  tejms  to  have  entered  her 
head,  but  meekly  accepting  hef  fate,  she 
prepares  to  go  out  alone  into  the  world, 
and  earn  a  subsistence. 

She  is  strong  too,  as  she  sits  in  her 
chamber  in  the  Koman  inn,  and  while  her 
heart  **  pulsates  with  a  quick,  tremulous 
terror,"  yet  resolves  to  fly,  and  not  only 
puts  that  resolve  into  execution,  but  writes 
that  tepder  warning  to  Mrs.  Trevannion. 
She  is  strong  too.  when  in  Vienna,  she  la- 
bors day  after  day  for  her  daily  bread, 
studying  *•  in  her  intervals  of  leisure,  to 
perfect  her  knowledge  of  German,'*  and 
refraining  fix)m  any  communication  with 
her  sister.  | 


But  weakness  is  the  great  defeot  in  her 
character,  yet  we  cannot  help  loving  her ; 
her  trials  appeal  90  direoUy  to  our  sympa- 
thies. We  pity  her  first ;  pity  her  from 
the  dep&s  of  our  heart,  as  sending  beside 
the  fountain  in  the  banker's  garden,  she 
puts  her  hand  in  Maitland's,  and  acquir 
esces  in  that  "  strange  and  sad  betrothaL'* 
We  pity  her  then,  more  Uian  we  do  Ber- 
tha, for  we  feel  tbnt  the  latter  will,  after  a 
while,  rise  above  her  sorrow ;  we  have  no 
fears  that  her  heart  will  break ;  her  heart 
might  have  broken  had  die  wedded  Matt- 
land  ;  women's  hearts  do  break  sometimes 
when  unhappily  wedded,  but  we  do  not 
believe  a  true  woman's  ever  broke,  be- 
cause a  false  lover  forswore  his  engage- 
ment. We  pity  Agnes  afterwards,  all 
through  her  married  life,  so  full  of  eare 
and  trouble  and  temptation  ;  we  pity  her 
in  her  lonely  widowhood ;  in  the  rough 
awakening  from  her  grief,  as  standing  in 
the  prisoner's  box,  she  is  arraigned  for 
muraer.  Who,  indeed,  can  read  without 
weeping,  these  paragraphs  t 

"  Where  is  your  counsel,  madam  ?  **  said  the 
gray-headed  Judge,  bending  a  stem  look  on 
the  wild  young  fiioe  uplifted  to  the  bench. 

'*  I  have  none,  sir.'* 

The  Judge  stooped  to  speak  for  a  moment 
with  the  officer  who  had  conducted  the  arrest, 
and  who  now  forced  his  way  up  to  his  side. 

"  The  Court  will  grant  you  a  sufficient  inter- 
val to  procure  counsel,*'  he  said,  raising  his 
head,  and  attentively  regarding  the  prisoner. 

**  I  thank  your  Honor,'*  said  Agnes,  funtly, 
"  I  have  no  means  and  no  friends.*' 

We  pity  her  through  all  the  weary  days 
of  her  trial,  and  the  yet  more  weary  days 
of  her  prison  life,  when,  the  suspense  over, 
she  awaits  the  execution  of  her  sentence. 
We  pity  her  in  her  lonely  voyage,  as  freed 
from  the  dungeon,  but  with  a  felon's  stain 
upon  her  name,  she  wends  her  lonely  way 
to  other  lands.  We  pity  her  in  Aome, 
when  her  fancied  security  is  broken  up  by 
the  advent  of  Lawrence,  who  seems  bom 
to  be  her  evil  genius ;  in  Vienna,  when 
she  yields  to  De  Lacy,  and  withholds  her 
confession ;  when  Lawrence  again  meeta 
her ;  when  she  ccmsents  to  return  to  the 
land  of  her  birth  ;  when  in  London,  Ae  is 
recognized  by  Leslie ;  and  O,  how  eveiy 
nerve  thrills  within  us,  as  we  see  tlM 
"steady  look  of  Judge  Rathbum  bent 
upon  her,  not  with  the  rudeness  of  a  pro- 
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longed  stare,  but  with  a  puzzled  struggle 
of  memory,  a  recollection  which,  under 
her  agitation,  was  plainly  beginning  to 
dawn.  '  We  pity  her  too,  when  at  last, 
the  dreaded  revelation  is  made  known  to 
De  Lacy,  when  '•  she  feels  her  heart  die 
within  her,  as  she  thinks  of  the  first  look 
upon  his  face.'* 

JBut  out  of  that  pity  grows  a  strong,  fer- 
vent love  for  the  poor  young  thing  so  sore- 
ly tried,  and  we  rejoice  from  the  bottom 
of  our  heart,  when  at  last  the  hour  comes 
around,  in  which  she  can  again  hold  up 
her  head  without  fear  of  cell  or  gallows, 
restored  to  her  sister's  confidence,  and 
able  to  look  her  .husband  in  the  eye  with- 
out a  momentary  quailing. 

Miss  Kemick  has  shown  great  power  in 
this,  her  first  novel,  not  only  in  artistic 
plotting,  but  in  exquisite  character-paint- 
ing. Bertha,  with  ner  clear,  quick  per- 
ceptions of  duty ;  Colonel  Maitland  with 
his  large  heart  and  liberal  hand  ;  Howard 
with  his  unbridled  passions ;  Mrs.  More- 
ton  with  her  narrow  prejudices ;  Helen  De 
liacy  so  '*  morally  crazed  with  her  mise- 
ry;" Lawrence  with  his  "hard  selfish- 
ness *'  and  deep  villanies ;  Judge  Bath- 
bum  so  cold  and  stem  on  the  bench,  yet 
with  such  a  tender  memory  hidden  far 
down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart ;  all  these 
rise  up  before  us  in  marked  individuality, 
and  we  feel  that  if  not  drawn  from  life, 
they  are  yet  troe  to  life  —  to  life  as  we 
find  it,  not  as  we  would  make  it. 

There  are  descriptive  passages,  too,  of 
great  power,  as  when  Helen  offers  the  fa- 
tal glass  to  Lawrence,  and  sees  it  passed 
over  to  Maitland ;  tho  scene  in  the  court- 
room, when  the  prosecuting  attorney  closes 
his  argument,  and  the  interviews  between 
Judge  Kathburn  and  the  real  murderess. 
The  authoress  excels,  too,  in  touching  nai^ 
rative.  No  one  can  read  without  tearful 
eyes,  the  story  of  Helen  De  Lacy,  as  told 
by  Mrs.  Hanley,  to  Agnes,  while  standing 
together  in  the  picture  galleiy  of  the  old 
Devonshire  home.  Indeed,  the  whole 
volume  is  replete  with  power,  and  as  we 
dosed  it,  we  could  not  but  wonder  why 
00  much  talent  had  been  allowed  to  sleep 
80  long,  why  our  Repository  had  not  only 
been  rraoed  by  the  poems  but  the  prose  of 
Miss  Kemick.     Sorely,  one  who  can  bus-  i 


tain  herself  so  admirably,  in  a  work  like 
Agnes  Stanhope,  can  both  interest  and  in- 
stmct  in  those  briefer  tales  which  our 
pages  so  earnestly  solicit.  c.  a.  s. 


SCRAPS. 

'*  If  women  fulfilled  traly  their  divine 
errand,  there  would  be  no  need  of  reform- 
ing societies.  The  memory  of  the  eyes 
that  hung  over  a  man  in  infancy  and 
childhood  will  haunt  him  through  all  his 
after  life.  If  they  were  good  and  holy, 
they  will  cheer  and  encourage  him  in  eve- 
ry noble  deed,  and  shame  him  out  of  eve- 
ry meanness  and  compromise. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 


*•  The  sternest  of  all  touchstones  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  better  feelings,  is  the 
fashion  in  which  they  stand  the  wear  of 
years."  Country  Parson. 


In  this  old  world,  battle-scarred,  sin- 
stained,  brutalized  as  it  is,  there  was  some- 
thing that  Christ  could  not  despise,— even 
th#  pure  Christ.  There  was  something  in 
it  that  he  so  loved  that  he  gave  his  blood 
for  it.  And  I  know,  poor,  sceptical,  cant- 
ing philosopher,  that  the  world  and  hu- 
manity are  not  the  mean  things  you  say, 
because  I  measure  them  by  the  attitude 
and  expression  of  Christ's  spirit  toward 
them. 


Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
shows  how  this  valley  of  Baca,  bright  with 
angels'  wings,  surrounded  with  a  great 
crowd  of  witnesses,  is  a  great  race-course 
and  field  of  noble  effort,  in  which  men 
press  forward  to  the  highest  attainment ; 
not  a  ball  of  dust  and  ashes,  not  a  theatre 
of  sensual  action,  but  a  noble  field,  glori- 
fied, lifted  up,  and  lighted  with  God's 
light, — full  of  glorious  influences,  the  mo- 
ment the  inward  eyes  are  unsealed. 


It  would  astonish  a  man  somethnes  to 
take  the  torch  of  introspection,  and  go 
down  through  his  own  heart,  and  see  how 
many  different  faces  will  look  out  upon 
him  from  its  chambers,  each  one  himself, 
in  some  phase  of  possibillity,  that  lurks  in 
hb  own  nature. 
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LOTTIE  LEE TO  A  PORTEAIT. 


LOniE  LEE. 

Sweet  Lottie  Lee,  I'm  dreaming,  dear. 

Of  the  far  *^  bygone  ani  thee. 
Of  the  words  thou,  darling,  blushed  to  hear, 

Under  the  maple  tree; 
Of  a  tiny  foot  as  white  and  soft. 

As  the  violets  it  thrilled. 
And  the  bird- song  stealing  from  the  oroft, 

Because  my  Lottie  willed. 

Ah,  Lottie  Lee!  no  mantle  bright, 

With  jeweird  foldings  pressed. 
The  dimpled  shoulders  saintly  white. 

Above  thy  gentle  breast; 
No  snowy  plumes  or  gems  bedight 

A  forehead  so  divine. 
Or  earthly  crowns  of  care  and  blight, 

for  saddened  touch  of  thine. 

My  Lottie  Lee!  the  meadow  lark 

That  sang  to  us  that  day. 
Would  pause  amid  his  notes  to  hark 

Thy  words  and  laughter  gay. 
And  e'en  the  clover  in  its  Md, 

Flushed  deeper  when  my  kiss, 
Upon  thy  cheek  a  glory  shed. 

That  angels  know  in  bliss. 

And  Lottie  Lee,  the  little  brook. 

That  ran  so  fast  and  clear, 
A  nrecious  image  slyly  took. 

Of  thee,  my  Lottie,  dear; 
E'en  lilies  sleeping  on  thy  arms, 

Waxed  paler  but  to  see, 
A  rival  sister's  peerless  charms, 

O,  ikirest  Lottie  Lee. 

Well,  Lottie  Lee,  thy  logic  proved, 

*^  That  angels  leave  their  heaven. 
To  soothe  and  bless  their  own  beloved,** 

Else  why  to  me  was  given, 
A  day  so  rich  it  bankrupt  made 

All  days  that  come  and  go; 
Love  taught  me  'neath  that  maple  shade, 

Lacmiortal  Joy  and  woe. 

Lost  Lottie  Lee,  my  sun  of  life 

Sank  with  the  sun  of  earth; 
"  I  go  to  be  Mamella's  wife. 

Seek  one  of  prouder  birth; 
And  when  the  angels  come  and  lay 

Their  lilies  on  my  breast, 
0,  best  beloved  kneel  and  say. 

My  Lottie  hath  her  rest.'* 

Poor  Lottie  Lee,  then  all  adown, 

Dropt  ivy  crown  and  pjale. 
With  tears  upon  her  rustic  gown. 

As  the  lilies  of  the  vale; 
She  trembled  like  the  star  that  rose. 

Above  the  new  made  grave 
Of  hope,  that  saw  its  earthly  close 

In  that  last  kiss  she  gave. 

Blest  Lottie  Lee,  when  once  agun, 

While  lilies  oped  to  view. 
The  little  brook  and  grassy  plain 

The  violets  and  dew. 


I  dropt  amid  her  sunny  hair. 

Their  bells  that  tolled  to  see. 
How  still,  and  cold,  and  heavenly  fair. 

Lay  my  own  Lottie  Lee. 

TB  A  PORTRAIT. 

BeauUftil  image  of  beauty  at  rest. 
Darling,  alas!  is  it  thus  that  we  meet? 

Tears  upon  years  have  /  loneed  for  thy  breast, 
W  hereon  to  repose  for  oneliour  to  wtep. 

Never  to  see  thee,  and  never  to  twine 
The  long  glossy  locks  of  thy  sunny  brown 
hair; 

Never  to  crown  with  my  kisses,  the  crown 
Of  womanly  sweetness,  thou  ever  must  ^ 


Eyes  of  love's  magical  midnight,  a^ain. 

Never  to  brighten  with  love  or  delight: 
Poor  blind  eyes,  now  firee  from  all  sorrow  and 
pain, 
Gi>ne  out  in    death's  pitiless,  momingket 
night. 

0,  love  not  of  earth,  if  returning  to  h^ven. 
What  marvel  but  there  it  shall  crown  every 
bliss. 

At  last  to  my  heart,  wilt  thou  Lottie  be  given. 
In  that  hour  he  lost  the  keen  anguish  of  this. 


"  Let  no  man  value  at  a  little  price, 
A  virtuous  woman's  counsel:  her  winged  n 
Is  feathered  often tinies  with  heavenly  word 
And,  like  her  beauty,  ravishing  and  pure. 
The  weaker  body,  still  the  stronger  soul." 


In  every  step  we  take,  that  admoiutlon 
of  an  unfiniBhed  work  speaks  to  ns. 
Whence  comes  this  restlessness  within  us? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  unqnenched 
desire  within  the  soul  ?  We  secure  one 
end,  but  still  seek  for  another.  We  heap 
up  so  much  wealth,  but  ask  for  more. 
We  increase  in  knowledge,  and  yet  there 
is  a  void.  We  rise  in  reputation,  but  we 
are  not  satisfied.  No ;  we  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied with  anything  short  of  the  true  end 
of  our  being.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  un- 
til Christ  is  formed  in  us. 


What  comes  out  of  nature  now,  is  relig- 
ion. The  front  of  sceptical  investigatioii 
is  passing  away.  The  portentious  genii  is- 
suing from  the  chemist's  crucible,  the  neb- 
ulous suggestions  of  the  doubtful  astrono- 
mer, and  the  like,  are  all  merging  into 
Christian  truth,  and  faith,  and  knowledge, 
and  we  involuntarily  cry  out,  *•  How  i 
vellous  are  thy  works,  0  Lord  !  " 
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8PRIN8. 
Who  comes  coyly  up  this  way 

With  her  lithe  Ibrm  clad  in  ereen? 
Creeping  through  the  dells  to-day — 

On  the  hills  tu-morrow  seen  T 
Hanging  tassels  on  the  birch, 

Goldening  the  willow  glade. 
Mantling  the  mined  church 

With  the  ivy's  solemn  shade? 

Gentle  Spring— 
Gracefdl,  winning,  lovely  Spring! 

Who  comes  dancing  np  the  North, 

With  her  young  feet  decked  with  flowers  7 
Sammoning  the  violets  forth 

By  the  tinkle  of  her  showers  T 
dieting  each  forest  nook 

With  a  verdant  web  of  moss ; 
Planting  cresses  in  the  brook 

For  the  little  ones  to  toss  7  " 

Merry  Spring— 
Trioksome,  firolic-laughing  Spring! 

Who  comes  singing  firom  the  Zones, 

Where  the  winter  snows  ne'er  win, 
Waking  with  her  seraph  tones 

Joy  aroond  and  hope  within  T 
Calling  echoes  of  delight 

From  the  orchard  and  the  grove. 
Filling  earth  fh^m  morn  till  night 

With  the  thrilling  notes  of  love  7 

Gladsome  Spring — 
Songftil,  sweet,  melodious  Spring! 

Aye,  'tis  Spring!  the  feurest,  best 
Of  the  Year's  migestic  train — 

Welcome,  then,  the  stranger  guest 
With  a  loyal,  glad  refrain. 

Aid  her  in  her  grand  campaign- 
Trench  the  soil  and  sow  the  seed. 

Train  the  vine  and  nurse  the  grain. 
Following  e'er  where  she  shall  lead- 
Wondrous  Spring, 

Wondrous,  sweet,  entrancing  Spring! 

When  your  eye  m^ts  this  page,  good  reader, 
we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  that  lovely  season, 
-whose  advent  is  thus  feebly  celebrated  in  the 
foregoing  verses. 

That  season 

\*  as  feir  as  is  the  bright  to-morrow. 

That  healeth  sick  folk  of  the  night's  long 
sorrow." 


Spring  after  Winter— it  is  life  after  death— and 
who  does  not  feel  its  etherial  essence  coursing 
through  his  veins  and  delight  to  leave  the 
stagnant  air  of  the  close  chamber  and  breathe 
the  odor  of  fresh  woods,  and  hear  the  melody 
of  birds  and  running  streams?  Those  who 
have  no  time  fbr  forest-rambles,  or  whose  boun- 
daiies  of  brick  and  mortar  are  too  wide  and 
close-locked  to  render  excursions  to  wooded 
scenery  a  practicable  thing,  I  hope,  at  least, 
that  you  will  have  this  compensation— that  the 
good  Fairy  will  have  woven  a  green  carpet  for 
your  door-yard  and  bordered  it  with  a  golden 
band  of  crocuses  and  dafi^ils.  That  '*  small 
&rm' '  of  a  few  ells  square  has  a  charm  that  city 
dwellers  know  how  to  delight  in— it  is,  figu- 
ratively speaking,  thdr  "one  ewe  lamb," 
and  I  have  seen  it  fostered  and  petted  as  you 
would  foster  a  pet  child,  and  well  they  may 
nurture  it;  it  is  the  little  link  between  them 
and  God's  green  country,  and  is  an  evidence 
that  the  artificial  has  not  wholly  triumphed 
over  the  naturaL  It  is  a  deeper  pleasure  than 
they  themselves  are  aware. 

Ton  who  can  tread  the  groves  and  climb  the 
hillsides  can  have  a  filler  pleasure— you  can 
fill  your  hands  with  the  Spring's  first  fioral 
oflferings,  those  children  of  the  wood,  the  pink, 
and  white,  and  purple,  and  blue  anemones,  the 
ddicate  moss-cups,  the  modest  snow  drops  and 
firagrant  violets.  You  can  breathe  in  health 
with  the  spicy  odor  of  hemlocks  and  balm  of 
gileads,  and  can  enchant  your  ear  with  the 
delicate  murmur  of  purling  streams  and  ung- 
ing  birds.  Yet  Spring,  in  sooth,  is  coy  this 
year.  She  has  given  us  thus  fer,  but  sly 
glances  of  her  blue  eyes,  "  does  not  waste  the 
weight  of  a  sad  violet  in  excess."  Like  a  co- 
quette, she  would  make  her  smiles  prized 
more  for  their  rarity  than  their  frequency, 
and  doubtiess  intends  to  take  our  hearts  captive 
at  last  by  some  bold  and  sudden  couple-main. 
It  is  sometimes  her  wont  in  this  "  North 
oountrie"  to  spem  dull  and  cold,  and  firown- 
ing  for    a    time,  scattering  only    a    flower 
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here,  a  bit  of  green  moes  there,  and  a  tiny 
ribbon  of  yoong  grass  by  the  little  rills. 
Then  by  and  by  suddenly  to  burst  forth  in 
all  the  glt)ry  and  brilliancy  of  green  trees  and 
snow-  white  orchard  blossoms,  and  broad  green 
meadows  studded  with  those  goldden  stars,  the 
cowslips  and  dandelions,  and  amid  all,  and 
aboye  all,  the  exstatic  melody  of  ten  thousand 
birds,  singing,  twittering,  carolling,  almost 
laughing,  in  their  Joy.  The  sudden  change 
and  ^owth  of  things  is  then  most  melodious. 
Tou  can  see  the  buds  unfolding,  the  leaves  en 
Urging  fh>m  hour  to  hour,  and  what  to-da]r 
is  but  a  naked  skeleton  on  which  the  buds  can 
but  be  discerned,  is  to-morrow  or  the  next  day, 
a  glorious  green  tree.  Nature  yields  as  many 
compensations,  and  her  magnificent  *'  opening 
days,*'  as  the  milliners  phrase  it,  are,  after  a 
tardy  coming,  not  the  least  among  them. 

Of  aU  the  seasons  Spring  has  won  the  highest 
prises  Arom  the  poets.  How  quaintly  and 
■charmingly  Ford,  the  old  dramatist,  praises 
her  generosity. 

"  What  dowry  can  you  bring  me? 

"  Sprinjf.— Dowry  T 
Is  it  come  to  this?  am  I  held  poor  and  base  T 
A  girdle  make,  whose  buckles  stretched  their 

length. 
Shall  reach  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antartic 

pole; 
What  ground  so*er  thou  canst  enclose 
1*11  give  thee  freely;  not  a  lark  that  calls 
7Tu  morning  up,  thall  build  on  my  turf. 
But  ihe  shall  be  thy  tenant,  call  thee  lord. 
And  for  her  rent  thall  pay  tiiee  in  change  of 

songs.** 

THE   RIB. 

It  was  a  gallant  and  graoeM  answer  which 
a  Surgeon  made  to  a  young  lady  who  asked 
him  why  woman  wa^  made  from  the  rib  of  a 
man  rather  than  any  other  bone,  when  he 
said,  **  She  was  not  taken  flrom  the  hand,  lest 
she  should  rule  over  him;  nor  flrom  his  fbot 
lest  he  diould  trample  upon  her ;  but  she 
was  taken  Arom  his  side,  that  she  might  be  his 
equal;  fh>m  under  his  arm,  that  he  might 
protect  her;  and  fW>m  near  his  heart,  that  he 
might  cherish  and  love  her." 

I  do  not  know  why  the  above  pretty  anecdote 
should  remind  me  of  a  touching  little  poem 
that  I  lately  read,  but  it  must  be  from  the  as- 
soeiations  produced  by  the  last  reason  given  by 
the  gallant  surgeon,  why  woman  was  created 
firom  the  rib.  Here  it  is,  and  is  entitled 
OLD    FOLKS. 

••Ah,  don't  be  sorrowftil,  darling, 

Don*t  be  sorrowful,  pray, 
Taking  the  year  together,  my  dear. 

There  isn't  more  night  than  day. 


'Us  rainy  weather,  my  darling. 

Time's  waves  they  heavily  run. 
But  taking  the  year  together,  my  dear. 

There  isn't  more  cloud  than  sun. 

We  are  old  folks  now,  my  darling, 
'    Our  heads  they  are  growing  gray. 
But,  taking  the  year  all  round,  my  dear, 
you  will  always  find  the  May. 

We  have  had  our  May,  my  darling. 

And  our  roses,  long  ago. 
And  the  time  of  year  is  coming,  my  dear. 

For  the  silent  night  and  the  snow. 

And  God  \b  God,  my  darling. 

Of  night  as  well  as  of  day. 
And  we  feel  and  know  that  we  can  go, 

Wherever  he  leads  the  way. 

Aye,  God  of  the  niffht  my  darling. 

Of  the  night  of  aeath,  so  grim. 
The  gate  that  leads  out  of  life,  good  wife. 

Is  the  gate  that  leads  to  him. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tender  and  touehing 
than  this,  unless  it  be  that  well  known  lyric 
of  transcendant  sweetness,  John  Jnderson, 
my  Jo,  which,  as  every  one  knows  it,  I  shall 
not  quote.  The  Scotch  are  remarkablt  for 
tender  snatches  of  poetry,  not  because  thef  an 
more  gentle  and  loving  than  others,  but  rather 
perhaps  because  their  life  essentially  is  a  hone 
life.  Their  bleak  northern  Island  offers  too 
little  iodtlcement  for  out  door  amosements, 
and  the  homestead,  be  it  only  a  shealing,  is  the 
sweetest  spot  on  earth  to  them,  and  it  is  in  tiie 
home  that  the  kindly,  home  affections  are  nour- 
ished. The  fhrther  South  a  nation  is  found, 
the  less  binding  and  true  is  the  tie  between 
husband  and  wife.  Witness  Italy,  and  evea 
France,  where  domestic  life  is  but  a  name.  The 
colder  regions  are  more  conducive  to  hooM 
happiness. 

LAOK   OF   REVERENCE. 

Chancing  upon  an  essay  by  Rev.  Starr  King, 
on  "  the  religious  training  of  chiWrcn,"  I  wu 
struck  by  a  peculiarity  he  mentions  which  has 
often  occurred  to  me  before— the  lack  of  rever- 
ence in  the  American  character.  TUs  is  a 
grave  fhult,  and  whatever  its  cause,  whether  it 
be  as  he  supposes,  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  from  Puritanism  too  hr  to  the  other 
mde,  or  from  some  other  difficulty,  it  has  great 
need  of  a  remedy.  There  is  certainly ,  not  that 
reverence  for  superiors  among  American  youth 
that  is  found  in  other  countries. 

A  friend  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, mentioned  the  feet  that  in  a  fiunily  wh«« 
she  visited,  the  children,  even  daughters  twenty 
years  of  age,  on  entering  the  room  where  her 
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parents  were,  nerer  sat  down  until  invited  to 
do  so  by  her  mother;  this  may  seem  to  ns  some- 
what ultra,  but  ultraism  on  the  wde  of  rever- 
ence is  better  than  that  of  irreverence. 

Mr.  King  doubts  that  the  name  of  God  is  not 
mentioned  always  with  the  tone  of  reverence 
calculated  to  inspire  that  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
children  towards  the  Holy  and  Great  Being  to 
whom  we  owe  our  existence,  and  who  watches 
over  and  cares  for  us,  which  they  should  be 
taught  to  feel. 

This  matter  is  worthy  of  more  thought  than 
it  has  had,  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  magazine,  for  their  oareftal  and 
prayerful  consideration. 

POETRY    IN    THE    GAMP. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  our -soldiers  have 
time  and  inclination  to  read  or  think.  Their 
reading  matter  is  not  always  the  most  useful  or 
perhaps  safe,  but  we  will  hope  that  there  is, 
after  all,  more  wheat  than^tares  in  their  literary 
field.  There  is  often  truly  religious  thought 
and  fiaeling  among  them,  an  evidence  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  following  verses  written 
by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto^ 
mad,  and  given  me  by  Rev.  Mr.  Francis, 
Chaplain  of  the  Regiment,  to  which  the  writer 
belongs. 

This  earnest.  Christian  Chaplain,  administer- 
ed the  Communion  service  regularly  to  a  large 
number  of  communicants  in  his  regiment,  and 
this  was  written  for  one  of  those  sacred  oc- 
casions.   It  is  entitled, 

"  TH0U8HT8  AT  THE  COiiUNIOIt  TABLE  IN  CAiP." 
"What  strange  conflicting  thoughts  arise 
While  thus  I  sit  before  this  board. 

And  mark  the  type  of  sacrifice 
Once  o^red  by  my  risen  Lord. 

Am  I  invited— I,  the  least 
Of  all  His  children  saved  by  grace. 

Is  there,  with  others,  at  that  feast 
Of  wine  and  bread,  for  me  a  place  T 

Does  Jesus  bid  me  join  the  throng. 

Of  those  who  act  the  Christian's  part, 
Of  those,  whose  faith  and  love  is  strong; 

Who  bear  His  cross  in  life  and  heart  ? 
I  come,  unworthy  though  I  am  ; 

I  eat  the  bread,  I  drink  the  wine ; 
In' sweet  remembrance.  Lord,  of  Thee, 

I  wait  Thy  gracious  love  divine 

CoBFOftAL  Yak  Bvskibk. 

These  lines  have  real  merit,  but  they  derive 
tenfold  interest  ttom  their  associations.  In 
another  vdn  is  the  following,  but  it  will  inter- 
est the  readers  of  the  *  Table. '  It  was  picked 
op  in  the  camp  of  the  same  regiment  to  which 
the  other  writer  belonged. 


TO  JUUA,  MY  WIFE. 

Pear  Julia,  when  at  silent  eve 

Thy  heart  is  bowed  in  prayer, 
I*d  fidn  be  one  whose  memoiy. 

With  others  nestles  there; 
And  when  thy  thoughts,  like  incense  sweet« 

To  heaven  shall  wend  their  way, 
Among  the  near  and  dear  ones 

Forget  me  not  I  pray  T 

0  pray,  while  angels  keep  thee,  love, 

From  guile  and  danger  free. 
For  prayer  must  have  deep  influence 

From  one  so  pure  as  thee. 
So  ever  in  thy  vesper  song 

Let  me  but  crave  one  thought; 
'Twill  shed  around  me  happiness 
With  hallowed  pleasure  fraught 

Thomas. 
On  Picket,  Jan.  6th,  1863. 
It  may  be  safely  believed  that  the  authors  of 
thcee  little  efiusions  are  neither  of  them  addict- 
ed to  the  vices  of  the  camp.  We  can  imagine 
them  on  their  dark  and  lonely  beat,  thdr 
thoughts  hovering  around  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  fireside  at  home,  where  those  they 
love  are  waiting  and  praying  for  them.  Who 
can  tell  what  thousands  of  lonely  hours  are  thus 
sweetened  by  such  memories  7  God  help  those 
poor  soldiers  who  have  no  Saviour  to  look  to, 
and  no  home  to  remember! 

By  a  curious  coincidence  just  as  I  have  writ- 
ten thus  fer,a  friend  put  into  my  hand  the  fol- 
lowing 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  SOLDIER'S  JOURNAL 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  all  the  readers  of  the  Table. 

*'  Those  who  live  true  life  will  love  true 
love." 
**  The  man  most  man,  works  best  for  men* " 
'*  Who  knows  most,  him  loss  of  time  most 
grieves." 
**  Human  agency  is  bounded  by  Ood's  love  " 
Feb.  11th.— Have  been  sick  all  day.     My 
mind  has  been  roving  North,  mostly  to  the 
good  time  at  ■»    All  last  night  when  on 

my  post  I  thought  of  my  dear  friends  there, 
and  of  the  kind  words  of  admonition  and  en- 
couragement spoken  to  me  during  my  first 
days  of  trying  to  serve  Qod  in  my  humble, 
nmple  manner.  Blessed  be  His  name  forever, 
for  throwing  in  my  way  such  kind  and  gentle 
guiding  hands  to  help  me  to  overcome  the 
many  temptations  in  the  road  to  life  everlast- 
ing. 

Many  and  various  are  the  means  which  ou^ 
heavenly  Father  employs  to  bring  about  his 
plans. 

**  Man  proposes,  God  disposes.  His  ways 
are  unknown  and  his  paths  secret     The  book 
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of  the  fatare  is  wisely  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  mortals,  that  they  may  not  see  the  happiness 
or  misery  which  is  in  store  for  them.  I  will 
close  my  journal  to-night  by  commending  my 
Bonl  to  the  Father  who  gave  it.  I  pray  that 
he  will  stretch  his  all- protecting  hand  over  me 
and  keep  me  from  harm,  and  give  me  decision 
of  mind  to  overcome  all  temptation,  and  to 
serve  him  in  my  humble  way. 

Feb.  12.— The  weather  is  foggy  and  damp, 
with,  north  east  wind.  There  is  no  drilling. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  lie  in  our  tents  and 
take  a  retrospective  glance  of  life.  We  find 
much  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  bright  spots, 
but  grief  and  sorrow  at  the  dark  pictures 
strewn  along  our  path  from  infancy. 

All  the  dear  friends  of  the  past  rise  up  before 
us,  reproving  us  in  kindness  for  the  naughty 
deeds  we  have  committed,  while  they  have  pleas- 
ant, cheering  words  fur  all  our  good  resolu- 
tions  and  actions.  How  thankful  we  ought  to 
be  to  our  Maker  for  bestowing  upon  us  the 
faculty  of  memory,  which  so  often  beguiles  the 
lonely  hours  of  solitude,  and  makes  the  long- 
est  hours  of  night  glide  quickly  by,  and  affords, 
at  all  times,  the  highest  imaginable  pleasure. 

I  received  a  barrel  of  good  things  from  home 
to-day,  which  relieve  the  soldier's  palate  from 
the  monotonous  taste  of  pork  and  coffee  from 
the  capacious  larder  of  Uncle  Sam. 

I  hope,  sometime  not  very  distant,  to  return 
to  those  hallowed  associations  of  the  past;  I 
hope  once  more  to  pursue  my  studies  in  halls 
made  sacred  in  memory  by  thoughts  of  dear 
friends  who  therein  abide. 

Feb.  14th.—  Again  at  this  late  hour,  eleven 
o'clock,  I  take  my  pen  to  write  a  few  lines  in 
my  journal .  All  in  camp  are  quietly  sleeping 
No  one  is  stirring  except  the  trusty  sentintJ, 
who  walks  his  hard  tread  beat  during  the  long, 
lonely  hours  of  darkness.  It  is  then  he  gives 
the  reins  to  thought;  his  mind  roams  undis- 
turbed  over  many  pleasant  remembrances  of 
the  past,  and  he  builds  wondrous  air  castles 
for  the  future.  Familiar  fkcee  of  loved  ones 
left  behind  rise  before  him.  He  hears  their 
parting  words,  "  Be  of  good  cheer"—"  There 
is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud*  *—♦«  There  is  no 
road  so  long  but  it  has  a  turn"—"  Be  a  good 
soldier  in  every  sense  of  the  word— a  good  one 
for  the  Union,  to  battle  against  the  unholy  re- 
bellion let  loose  upon  the  extent  of  our  beauti- 
ftil  country;  and  a  more  than  good— a  noble, 
brave  and  fkithftil  soldier  of  the  LoH,  to  battle 
against  the  many  rebellious  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions of  evU  which  beset  the  pathway  of 
mortals. 


"  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  ind 
to  eqjoy  him  forever;**  and  for  the  attainmeot 
of  this  end,  we  should  exert  all  oar  energies, 
and  use  every  good  and  holy  means  in  oar 
power. 

Qod  placed  man  upon  the  earth  a  weak,  de- 
pendent creature;  and  that  he  might  prove 
himself  worthy  his  Maker's  love  and  protec- 
tion, stumbling  blocks  were  put  in  his  way  in 
the  shape  of  worldly  temptations,  Kn>sa  appe- 
tites, sensual  pleasures.  These  he  must  avoid 
or  overcome  if  ne  would  pursue  the  road  to 
true  happiness,  else  they  will  entice  him  on  in 
the  way  of  darkness,  and  keep  him  a  slave  for- 
ever. 

I  receive  to-day,  a  dear  letter  fr^m  £.,  con- 
taining the  following: 

"  It  is  easy  to  love  when  eye  meets  eye. 

And  the  glance  reveals  the  heart; 
When  the  flush  on  the  cheek  the  soul  bespeaks. 

And  the  lips  in  gladness  parL 
There's  a  thrilling  bliss  in  a  loving  kiss, 

And  a  spell  in  a  kindly  tone. 
And  the  spirit  hath  chains  of  tenderness. 

To  bind  and  fetter  its  own. 

Thouf^h  we  gaze  not  now  on  the  lovely  brow. 

That  felt  tor  us  the  thorn ;  • 
Though  afar  from  home  we  pilgrims  roam. 

And  our  feet  with  toil  are  worn. 
We  have  felt  him  near  for  many  a  year. 

When  at  eve  we  bent  the  knee. 
That  mercy's  breath,  that  glorious  faith. 

Dear  Saviour,  came  from  thee; 
When  we  stood  beside  the  dying  bed, 

And  watched  the  loved  ones  go. 
In  the  darkening  hour  we  felt  his  power. 

As  it  stilled  the  waves  of  woe. 

And  still,  as  i^e  climb  the  hills  of  time. 

And  the  lamps  of  earth  grow  dim. 
We  are  hastening  on  from  feith  to  sight. 

We  are  pressing  near  to  him. 
And  away  from  idols  of  earthly  mold, 

Enraptured  wegazeabuve. 
And  long  to  be  where  his  arms  unfold. 

*  Whom  no(  having  seen  we  love! '  ** 

A  monument  has  been  recently  erected  in 
England,  called 

THE  MARTYR'S  MONUMENT. 

The  .little  French  paper,  Le  Lien  has  the 
following  notice  of  it: 

"  During  the  reign  of  the  Bloody  Mary,  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  William  Hunter, 
was  put  to  death  on  account  of  his  religions 
opinions.  A  monument  has  recently  been 
erected  to  his  memory  near  Brentwood,  his  na- 
tive village,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:- 

'  To  the  memory  of  William  Hunter,  who, 
for  maintaining  his  right  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures and  teach  them  for  his  only  role  of  fkhh 
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and  praotioe,  was  condemned  to  death  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  yean  hy  Bishop  Bonner,  under 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  buried  near 
this  plaoe  on  the  ItOth  of  March,  1555.  He 
gave  his  life  for  the  truth,  sealing  it  with  his 
blood  to  the  praise  of  God;  Christian  reader, 
appreciate  your  privilege  of  being  abie  to  open 
the  Bible,  and  maintain  it  carefully!  Be 
iSuthful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
crown  of  life." 

One  Bishop  suggests  another  and  a  curious 
text  from  which  he  preached.  The  circumstance 
is  related  in  the  D€»n  of  Chichester's  '*  History 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,'*  lately 
published  in  England.  The  prelate  in  ques- 
tion was  Bishop  Lanston,  who  in  the  year  1200 
preached  from  a  popular  dancing  song  of  the 
day.   The  words  of  the  text  were  as  follow: — 

**  Fair  Alice  rose  up  in  the  morning 

Her  body  she  clothed  and  adorned; 
Into  a  garden  she  entered. 

And  nve  little  Ho  were  she  found. 
And  there,  too,  of  roses  the  fairest, 

A  chaplet  she  made, 
'  Now  all  you  who  love  me  not  leave  me, 

iu  God's  name,'  she  said. " 

How  the  sul^'ect  was  managed,  we  are  not 
told,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  good  Bishop 
produced  a  rousing  effect  upon  his  hearers. 


There  is  so  much  vital  truth  and  sound  judg- 
ment in  the  following  little  article  that  we  re- 
commend it  to  all  the  young,  particularly  to 
that  most  meagre  dass  who  are  waiting  to  be 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  before  they 
begin  to  make  a  becoming  marriage,  and  living 
by  hi&own  fireside. 

HOME. 
Were  we  required  to  give  the  best  worldly 
advice  to  a  young  American  in  three  words,  it 
would  be,  **Havc  a  Home!" 

The  nomadic  Bedouin  carries  his  home  with 
him,  packed  upon  his  camels.  He  cannot  be 
confined  to  one  spot  He  is  compelled  to  move 
by  the  necessities  of  pasturage  and  plunder; 
but  he  never  leaves  his  native  desert.  So  the 
Tartar  hordes  roam  over  the  Steppes  of  Central 
Asia,  moving  villages— perambulating  homes. 
But  the  American  is  ready,  at  five  minutes  no- 
tice, to  emigrate  anywhere,  and  all  the  home 
he  asks  is  a  moderate  sited  carpet-bag. 

In  all  our  cities  and  villages  there  are  thou- 
sands of  young  men— and  we  do  not  like  to 


think  of  the  number  of  young  women— who 
are  utterly  homeless.  For  an  hotel  is  not  a 
home— a  boarding-house  is  not  a  home;  still 
lees  is  it  home-like  to  lodge  in  one  forlorn 
place,  and  sleep  in  another— a  stranger  in 
both. 

Have  a  home.  Let  it  be  ever  so  small — ever 
so  poor;  still  let  it  have  the  permanency,  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  a  home.  If  it  be  only 
a  form  of  four  acres,  with  a  log-house,  or  a 
clearing  in  the  wilderness,  or  a  fisherman's  hut 
by  the  sea-side— it  is  better  than  for  more  spa- 
cious and  sumptuous  places,  without  the  home 
feeling. 

When  a  man  has  a  home,  and  some  of  the  re- 
lations which  make  home  happy,  he  is  like  a 
tree  planted  in  the  ground.  He  is  not  an  air- 
plant,  or  a  parasite.  He  can  work  outwardly; 
spread  forth  his  branches  and  enlarge  himself. 
Without  such  a  hold  upon  the  earth,  he  is  a 
vagabond.  He  may  be  a  rich  one  or  a  poor 
one— but  still  a  vagabond,  a  homeless  wander- 
er over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Once  settled  in  a  home,  every  year  may  add 
to  its  goods  and  graces.  The  trees  are  grow- 
ing— new  ones  may  be  planted ;  the  soil,  with 
careful  culture,  grows  ever  more  productive. 
Mew  furniture,  pictures,  books,  etc.,  are  added 
Imperceptibly,  and  the  home  grows  like  a  shell. 
It  becomes  a  part  of  its  inhabitant.  Wherever 
he  goes,  he  carries  it  about  with— not  only  in 
his  memory  and  his  love,  but  in  his  air  and 
manners. 

The  man  with  a  home  does  not  act.  or  talk 
or  seem  like  a  homeless  vagabond.  Home  is 
imprinted  upon  his  foce.  Home  is  in  the  set  of 
his  clothes.  There  is  home  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  and  the  whole  man  is  redolent  of  the 
joys,  and  responsibilitieB,  and  respectabilitis  of 
Home. 

**  God  is  possessed  of  infinite  knowledge,  and 
sees  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  He  knows, 
therefore,  the  actual  condition  of  every  soul, 
and  the  exact  amount  of  punishment  needed  in 
every  instance  for  the  correction  of  the  evil. 
So  much  he  inflicts  and  no  more,  being  govern- 
ed entirely  by  the  moral  need  of  the  transgres- 
sor. If  one  needs  ten  stripes,  they  are  given; 
if  another,  for  the  same  offence,  is  subdued  into 
repentance  by  five  stripes,  only  five  are  infiict- 
ed.  The  same  end  is  gained  in  both  cases, 
though  the  amount  of  punishment  differs. " 

Thatbe. 
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The  winds,  like  songs  of  seraphim, 

The  sea,  His  organ  glorious. 
And  murmuring  winch,  sound  out  their  hymn, 

Creation  swells  harmonious. 
Take  up,  our  lips,  the  exultant  theme, 

And  catch,  our  souls,  the  chorus ; 
And  fill  your  trumps,  ye  cherubim, 

And  sound  the  anthem  o'er  us. 


And  while,  O  Lr>rd,  our  stndn  we 

To  mnke  it  dear  before  tbt"^, 
Let  not  our  lips  tilone  ^Ye  praii»e. 

But  all  mxT  hearts  udotc  thee  : 
For  fairer  still  our  future  plice,— 

So  rcada  OUT  Savior's  stfiry,— 
This  ear^J  ij^  but  the  world  of  giaoe» 

But  HeaTcsi,  tht  iTDrld  of  gloiy. 
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THE  SILENT  MAIDEN. 

BT  MINNIB   8.  DAVIS. 

At  nightfall,  two  little  girls  of  five  and 
six  years  old,  were  sporting  joyounly  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  pretty  country  house. 
The  glad  laugh  of  the  younger  often 
sounded  on  the  air,  but  her  sister,  though 
she  smiled,  and  seemed  happy  in  her  phiy, 
did  net  speak,  or  echo  her  ringing  laugh. 
Presently  a  young  woman,  with  a  delicate, 
spiritual  face,  appeared  at  the  door;  she 
smiled,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness 
in  her  mien,  as  she  watched  her  children. 
"  How  lovely  they  were  in  her  eyes ! 
how  her  heart  went  out  to  them  with  a 
gush  of  unutterable  love  I  The  younger, 
so  full  of  health  and  active  intelligence, 
she  rejoiced  in  with  fond  pride  —  but  her 
silent  chili  1,  who  cuuld  never  hear  It^r 
voice  of  love,  milledjorth  tho  deepest  tea- 
demess  of  her  Djijfl||^^ 

aF  frotfc  her 
[n  was  nnth- 
mti^c  and  the  melody 
\it\\  iMmgljritl  rap- 
[llB^^^Bff^wdod  her 
luriosily  with 
ler  aurpvutiiings, 
found  no  utterance.     She  could  only  an- 
swer smile  for  smile. 

••  Come,  little  Fannie,"  called  the  moth- 
er, while  she  beckoned  to  Anna,  and  both 
bounded  to  her  at  once.  She  took  each 
by  the  hand  and  led  them  into  the  nurse- 
ry, where  she  exchanged  their  play-soiled 
garments  for  the  .snowy  nigntrdresses. 
Then  the  children  knelt  by  her  knee,  and 
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Little  Anti^ 
birth.   Thekn 
.  ingness  to  lier.li'n 
of  birds  neve 
ture.     All  th 
infant  mini  I ^  uti 
which  she  looked 


I  Fannie  lisped  her  evening  prayer,  while 
Annie  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  with 
a  bright,  inquiring  smila;  When  they  lay 
upon  their  little  bed,  the  mother  bent  over 
them,  and  pressed  kisses  on  their  sinless 
brows,  and  her  soul  went  up  to  God  in  a 
voiceless  petition  for  blessings  on  them. 

The  door  was  open  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  an  old  man,  sitting  there,  had 
observed  all  that  passed  within.  His  brow 
was  knit  as  thou^n  with  troubled  thought, 
— something  in  his  mind  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  little  scene. 

"  You  are  right,  daughter  Ruth,  he 
said,"  as  the  lady  fftissed  into  the  room— 
*•  You  are  right  in  teaching  Annie  to 
kneel  with  Fannie,  though  it  may  do  no 
good,  for  she  cannot  understandi  t;  and 
without  knowledge  how  can  she  have  fiiith, 
and  without  faith  who  can  be  saved  ?  " 

Ruth  Miller  flushed  painfully,  and  a 
shadow  darkened  the  blue  of  her  eye. 
'•  Father,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
plaintive  in  its  tones, — •'  Do  not  mourn 
about  Anna  ;  if  she  is  unfortunate  in  some 
things,  in  others,  is  she  not  favored  f  It 
seems  to  me  that  she  is  angel-guarded ; 
she  can  never  hear  or  speak  a  word  of 
euile.  She  is  all  innocence,  and  ever  will 
be,  I  trust.  And  then  if  she  can  never 
know  of  God,  will  not  the  Almighty  heed 
my  ceaseless  prayers  for  her  ?  " 

Deacon  Wilder  shook  his  head  senten- 
tiously.  "  You  forget  original  sin  ;  her 
misfortune  cannot  exempt  her  from  that 
And,  Ruth,  what  are  your  prayer^  but 
mockery  ?  God  hears  only  the  Christian's 
1  prayer. 
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Mrs.  Miller  grew  suddenly  pale,  and 
without  speaking,  she  sat  down  by  the 
open  window,  leaning  her  head  upon  her 
hand« 

The  old  man  continued  solemnly — "  A 
great  responsibility  rtfsts  upon  you  ;  you 
have  two  children  —  their  father  is  a  scep- 
tic, and  you,  who  have  been  brought  up 
00  religiously,  are  yet  wavering,  and  will 
notprofess  Christ 

llie  bowed  head  drooped  still  more 
humbly,  but  there  was  no  reply  to  this  se- 
vere reproof.  Ruth's  heart  was  trembling- 
ly alive  to  all  that  her  father's  words  im- 
Elied.  0,  the  immortal  destiny  of  her 
usband  and  children  might  depend  on 
her,  yet  she  dared  not  call  herself  a  Chris- 
tian. She  possessed  a  deeply  religious 
nature,  and  from  early  chil(ihoo<l  her  fath- 
er had  wrought  upon  that  element  of  her 
character,  and  striven  to  imbue  her  mind 
with  the  tenets  of  his  stern  Calvinistic 
.  creed.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  all  knelt 
at  the  communion-table,  with  their  pa- 
rents, but  Ruth,  the  youngest  and  best 
beloved,  the  gentlest,  the  most  obedient, 
only  wept,  and  said  she  was  unworthy, 
when  entreated  to  join  the  church.  When 
Mrs.  Wilder  died,  the  old  deacon  took  up 
his  abode  with  Ruth,  aqd  now  his  aim  in 
life  seemed  to.  be  to  turn  this  wayward 
child  of  his  love  to  the  fold  of  Christ 

Ah,  little  did  he  know  the  heart  of  his 
child  I  in  its  humility,  its  distrust  of  self, 
its  deep  tenderness, — it  was  nearer  Josus 
than  ever  he  had  been  with  all  his  devo- 
tion to  outward  ceremony. 

Ruth  Miller  possessed  a  highly  poetic 
temperament,  too  finely  tuned  to  bear  con- 
tact with  the  harsh  realities  of  life.  The 
dread  mystery  of  sin  and  sorrow  weighed 
ever  on  her  soul,  and  the  giift  of  existence 
seemed  too  awful  to  be  a  boon.  Smiling 
and  cheerful  she  went  about  her  daily  du- 
ties, yet  beneath  the  placid  exterior  was 
an  underK!urrent  of  sadness,  and  her  spir- 
it*s  ear  ever  lifted  to  the  murmur  of  the 
waves  of  trouble  and  doubt,  flowing  over 
her  inmost  being. 

She  needed  the  comfort  and  strength  of 
religion,  more  than  stronger  and  more 
self-reliant  natures ;  yet,  it  was  presented 
to  her  in  a  form  so  repulsive,  that  she  in- 
MiMtively  refused  it     She  did  not  (jaet^ 


tion  or  reason  on  the  subject ;  she  accept- 
ed all  that  was  told  her  as  truth,  and  in 
her  lowliness  fplt  hersilf  aiS  outcast  from 
Ghd's  favor.  She  was  commanded  to  love 
the  Infinite  Judge  supremely,  bat  she 
shrank  and  trembled  before*his  awful  pres- 
ence. The  Son  of  Ghd  she  adored  and 
loved  profoundly,  but  dared  not  take  his 
name  while  so  unreconciled  to  the  will  of 
the  Almighty. 

James  Miller  was  the  very  opposite  or 
his  wifo—  he  was  fiill  of  high  animal  spir- 
its, enjoying  the  present,  and  untroubled 
about  the  future.  He  worshipped  only 
the  God  of  nature,  distrusting  all  revela- 
taon.  The  beloved  tenets  of  his  father-in- 
law  were  but  fables  and  foolish  legends  to 
him,  and  all  the  old  man's  grave  lectures 
he  parried  with  playful  banter.  His  firm, 
quick  step  now  sounded  on  the  threshold, 
and  Ruth  raised  her  head  and  tried  to 
smile,  but  the  trace  of  deep  emotion  was 
visible  on  her  face. 

"  Are  you  grieving,  Ruth  ?"  asked  the 
husband,  tenderly,  as  one  might  speak  to 
a  weeping  child,  "  then  perhaps  you  have 
heard  the  sad  news?  " 

"What  news?  we  have  heard  none," 
said  Deacon  Wilder,  turning  towards  the 
young  man. 

*'  John  Harris'  son  was  drowned  in  the 
mill-pond  this  afternoon." 

'*  Dear  me,  how  dreadful  I "  exclaimed 
the  deacon. 

With  white  lips,  Ruth  pressed  her  hand 
o1«er  her  heart,  sayiag,  •'  0,  his  poor 
mother  r* 

'*  He  TV  as  ]n^' 
child;"  said  iir.  >' 

*'  Yory  mih  Tfcj  V 
rateil^Deown  WilJer. 
youth  ;  ne^ 

ance,  as  I  1?    ^^^^^^ 
heatl  with  a  longHfS^^T^li 

*'  He  was  not  a  bad  boy,  by  any  means, 
Deacon  ;  pray,  don't  make  him  out  wick- 
ed, now  he  b  dead." 

**  0,  no;  he  wasn't  actually  wicked, 
but  it  matters  little,  now,  for  he  has  gone 
to  eternity  without  making  his  peace  with 
God.  What  a  warning  to  the  unconvert- 
ed I  "  Tears  filled  the  old  man's  eyes,  for 
iiis  heart  was  kind,  though  his  creed  wai 
stem. 


:irMl  an  only 
erysad  ' 

■  M"  reite- 
V  wM  a  wild 
;iis  "jf  repent- 
be  Aook  his 
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Rath  felt  the  shaft  aimed  at  her,  with  % 
heart  almost  barsting  with  horror  and 
grief.  "  Do  not  speak  so  harshly,  fath- 
er," she  said,  imploringly  ;  "  John  was  a 
pleasant,  kind-hearted  boy.  O,  do  not 
cast  a  doabt  over  his  futore— -it  is  too 
dreadfol  I" 

**  Take  the  awfol  le'sson  to  heart,  my 
daughter." 

"I  do !  0,  father,  I  do ! "  and  the 
soft  bine  eyes  grew  wild  in  their  light,  and 
the  little  fair  hands  were  clasped  convul- 
sively. But  perhaps — ^O,  perhaps  he  did 
repent  I     God  could  read  his  heart." 

'*  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  and  parhaps  some 
one — 'lis  father  or  mother,  heard  him  say 
something  that  would  give  hope  that  he 
met  a  change  of  heart.  I'll  go  and  talk 
with  his  folks." 

Ruth  brought  her  Other's  hat  as  he 
arose  and  took  his  staff.  "  Now,  father, 
do  comfort  them;  how  can  they  bear  a 
doubt?" 

Deacon  Wilder  brushed  his  eye  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  **  God  knows  I 
would  not  add  a  single  pang  to  their  great 
woe !  But,  daughter,  do  not  be  misled ; 
Gkni  don*t  turn  out  of  his  course,  here  and 
there,  for  special  cases.  His  justice  is 
eternal." 

Ruth  stood  a  moment,  gazing  after  her 
father's  retreating  form,  then  turned  and 
threw  herself  into  her  husband's  arms. 
He  held  her  tightly  to  his  breast,  with 
fond,  soothing  words,  for  he  was  half 
frightened  at  the  pallor  of  her  face^  and 
her  distendijil,  linrrfpr-atrlcken  eyes, 

'Rudi,  4i  ar  Hutb  I  becalm,  £  beseech 
you ! " 

••  I  will  try;  kif  0*  it  is  >o  ilrea.JtulI" 

"But  don't  voti  know  thut  y-iu  said 
that  God  I  i*>  prvf*r.    Ui<t   lioy's 

heart?  Ht^^^^^^^^ual  d^^al  Ijetter 
than  many  ^^HPHoud  professions.  If 
he  lives  agalii,^y  and  thtnk  of  him  as 
happy.'* 

**  If  he  lives  again !  "  Ruth  sat  up 
with  sudden,  unnatural  composure.  — - 
*'  Tell  me  truly,  James ;  do  you  doubt 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  ?  " 
»  "  My  dear  wife,  I  do  seriously  doubt 
it ;  and  if  eternity  for  weal  or  woe  hangs 
on  the  slender  thread  of  mortal  life,  I 
•woold  not  beliave  it  if  I  cookL" 


Ruth  sat  silently  looking  at  hit  hus- 
band, and  he  was.  startled  by  the  expres- 
sion of  her  fiice. 

"Do  I  frighten  you  my  dear?  do  I 
seem  vrey  wioked?" 

'*  0.  no  ;  it  is  I  who  am  so  wicked.  I 
have  been  brought  up  righteously,  and 
have  no  excuse.  I  should  have  fiiith,  and 
should  be  so  firm  a  Christian  that  you 
would  believe,  too  ;  then  we  could  instruct 
our  children  rightly.  I  try  .to  love  God, 
but  I  can  only  worship  and  fear  Him,  and 
all  the  time  my  heart  is  full  of  rebellion  to 
his  will.  Even  this  awful  warning,  which 
my  fiither  bids  me  take  to  heart,  casts  me 
do  vn  deeper  into  darkness  and  doubt." 

"  My  own  Ruth,  do  not  feel  thus ;  it 
grieves  me  to  the  heart !  "  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler kissed  the  pale,  sorrowing  face,  and 
drew  it  to  a  resting-place  upon  his  breast 
"  If,  to  be  a  Christian,  is  to  be  full  of 
charity  and  good  works  —  to  be  patient 
and  humble,  then  you  are  one  in  truth. 
So  dismiss  these  distressing  thoughts,  and 
smile  and  be  happy." 

She  called  up  a  foint,  flickering  anile  to 
her  white  lips,  and  when  he  went  on  talk- 
ing of  their  children  in  a  pleasant  way,  she 
tried  to  appear  interested  for  his  sake. 
But  the  angels  must  have  looked  in  pitT 
on  that  bleeding,  troubled  heart,  whiim 
only  the  love  of  the  Infinite  Father  could 
heal  and  comfort 

Years  came  and  went.  Anna  and 
Fannie  bloomed  sweetly  in  the  garden  of 
home.  Fannie  was  the  life  of  we  house- 
hold, with  her  merry  ways  and  happy 
spirits.  But  Anna,  the  silent  maiden, 
won  the  protecting,  tenderest  love  of  eve- 
ry heart  Ghntly  and  cheerfully  she  glid- 
ed about  the  house,  ready  with  dextrous 
hand  and  observing  eye,  to  assist  her 
mother,  or  wait  upon  her  good  grand-pa- 
rent. 

"  Anna  was  less  beautiful  in  feature  than 
her  sister,  but  there  was  an  expression 
upon  her  pure,  young  face,  which  gave  it 
a  oigher  charm  than  beautv.  She  seem- 
ed set  apart  from  the  world  —her  spirit 
unbreathed  upon  by  mortal  taint  Mrs. 
Miller  always  fondly  fancied  that  she  held 
communion  with  invisible  and  higher  be- 
ings; and,  indaedt  thara  was  a  look  of 
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heav^  upon  her  face,  and  her  solemn 
eyes  bad  a  far-reaching  look,  as  though 
she  pierced  the  veil  and  beheld  things  w- 
yona  mortal  ken.  In  her  spotless  purity, 
she  was  a  being  to  be  reverenced,  and  yet 
her  child-like  smile,  and  shrinking,  half- 
timid  air,  made  her  one  to  be  petted  and 
caressed.  She  grew  up  in  the  sunshine 
of  loving-smiles,  and  if  much  of  the  joy  of 
life  was  denied  her,  she  was  spared  all  its 
sorrow  and  mental  pain. 

How  differently  the  parents  regarded 
the  silent  child  I  To  the  mother,  she  was 
something  holy,  and  her  too  senntive 
heart  found  rest  in  the  conviction  that  no 
harm  could  ever  come  to  the  ansel-guard- 
ed  Anna.  But  the  father  called  her  his 
unfortunate  child  ;  and  as  she  expanded 
into  womanhood,  he  grew  more  unreconcil- 
ed to  her  life-long  deprivation. 

Fannie  satisfied  Mr.  Miller's  fondest 
hope.  She  excelled  in  scholarship,  and 
was  accomplished  in  music  and  painting. 
At  seventeen,  she  was  quite  a  star  in  the 
best  society  of  the  town,  and  was  much 
admired  for  her  beauty  and  her  wit.  All 
that  constituted  the  amusement  and  pleas- 
ure of  Fannie's  time,. was  denied  to  Anna ; 
and  even  books,  charming  comp  nions  of 
solitude,  were  meaningless  to  her.  Some- 
times she  would  take  up  a  book  which  her 
sister  had  been  reading,  and  turn  its 
leaves  with  a  wistful,  dissatisfied  air,  then 
Mr.  Miller  would  go  aside  and  weep.  At 
this  time  it  was  not  generally  known  that 
deaf  mutes  could  be  instructed  in  the  art 
of  reading,  thus  giving  them  the  magic 
key  of  knowledge. 

Fannie  has  been  spoken  of  as  mingling 
much  in  society,  yet  she  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  peculiar  claims  her  sister  had 
upon  her  attention.  Of  all  her  home  oir- 
ole,  she  loved  her  alent  sister  best,  and 
Annie's  smile  was  brightest  when  they 
were  side  by  side. 

Deacon  Wilder,  now  a  child  agaifl^ 
with  snowy  hair  and  dimmed  eye,  depend- 
ed much  upon  his  grand-children  for 
amusement  Fannie  read  aloud  to  him, 
and  sang  the  songs  he  loved,  but  Anna 
was  the  old  man's  darling.  Anna  seem- 
ed to  know  his  wants  by  intuition,  and 
ran  to  serve  him  as  thDugh  it  was  her 
pi  MVa.    Sai^  ahe  brought  his  hat,  and 


led  him  out  among  the  trees  and  flowers ; 
and  as  she  grew  taller  anl  stronger,  and 
he  trembling  and  weak,  be  leaned  upon 
her  slight  form  for  support. 

Mr.  Miller  had  a  sister  living  in  a  neigh- 
boring State,  who  lost  all  her  family  by 
death,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months. 
She  wrote,  entreating  her  brother  to  send 
his  daughter  Fannie  to  her  for  a  little  time, 
that  her  society  might'  cheer  her  loneli- 
ness. Full  of  sympathy  for  her  bereaved 
relative,  Fannie  accepted  the  invitation. 

For  the  first  time  the  sisters  were  part- 
ed. Anna  was  made  to  understand  why 
she  went,  and  consented  to  her  going,  but 
she  wept  unrestrainedly,  and  their  mute, 
tender  parting  was  touching  to  behold. 

Anna  drooped;  she  was  dreamy  and 
sad,  and  her  mother  said  she  pined  for  her 
sister.  So,  after  a  few  weeks,  they  sent 
for  Fannie  to  return.  Fannie  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  it  was  well,  for  she  arrived 
but  in  time  to  receive  the  last  embrace  of 
the  dying  Anna.  After  a  brief  illness,  a 
few  hours  of  pain,  her  pure  spirit  was  re- 
leased from  its  fetters  of  clay.  She  died 
with  a  smile  of  rapture  upon  her  lipS; 
which  lingered  upon  her  marble  face. 
They  dressed  her  in  a  white  muslin  she 
had  worn  in  life,  and  placed  a  myrtle 
wreath  around  her  head,  and  lilies  on  her 
breast.  Beautiful  -she  looked  in  her 
peaceful  rest 

O,  mystery  of  life!  0,  mystery  of 
death  I  This  side  the  veil,  was  tears,  and 
darkness  and  woe — beyond,  all  joy,  light, 
and  glory  !  Here,  Anna's  spirit  was  de« 
nied  all  ('^^[^"^.'-^['►ii.— tbt-rv,  tfi'^  i<-ng-pent 
river  of  thuuLijfcE  nod  fetiliitL:  !■  i  nd  lan- 
guage' In  llic  -jrevdi  «jf  iiii^U  '.  i  [ere  her 
ear  y'm^  d^^id  lo  L-vrrj  wuril  rtl^^i^v'^  or  note 
of  hMrrnoi^y^^Wo  ^h^flMfelri  the  mel- 
ody nf  lw/:ivi  nly  <d(||U^^^^V 

Suoli  thouglits  aMimP^t'ed  Ihrough 
Fannie's  mind,  and  her  Tausl-fi(ming  tears 
were  stayed,  and  peace  breathed  over  the 
troubled  waicrn  of  her  soul.  Fannie  pos- 
sessed a  peculiarly  happy  temperament  — 
all  her  mother's  deep  tenderness  and  ex- 
quisite sympathies  were  hers,  with  her 
Other's  buoyant,  cheerful  heart.  Sbe^ 
was  truly  religious— her  Creator  she  loved 
and  adored  fiom  her  inmost  soul,  and  ahe 
read  the  Bible  muoh»  and  its  prOmitet 
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thrilled  her  with  delight  But  all  the 
dark  and  puzzling  points  of  theology  she 
ignored,  for  she  dared  not  dispute,  and 
could  not  accept  them. 

Not  as  Fannie  did  the  other  members 
of  the  family  mourn.  Desolation  in  all  its 
blackness,  rested  on  the  household. 

You  who  enjoy  a  large  and  generous 
faith,  and  a  bright,  exultant  hope-^you 
who  know  that  the  trials  and  ills  of  this 
life  are  intended  by  the  Father  of  love  as 
needful  discipline  for  his  children,  and 
who  realize  that  death  is  only  the  portal 
through  which  all  must  pass  to  the  land 
where  sin  and  sorrow  come  not  —  think 
upon  the  lot  of  those  who  have  no  hope, 
and  whosettEtith  is  robed  in  gloom.  When 
death  comes,  and  the  parting  hour  i^at 
band,  nature  shrinks  back  aghast,  and  you 
feel  that  the  stroke  is  heavy  indeed  :  but, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Faith,  and^ook- 
ing  upward,  where  Hope  points  with  a  ra- 
diant smile,  you  gather  strength  and  sub- 
mission. 

Not  so  with  our  bereaved  fHends.  The 
aged  grandparent  mourned  with  bowed 
bead  and  eyes  streaming  wilb  bitterest 
tears  —  not  only  that  his  pet  child  was 
taken,  the  idol  of  his  later  years,  but  blind- 
ly groping  in  the  mysticism  of  his  cheer- 
less theology,  he  strove  in  vain  to  find  a 
salient  point,  upon  which  to  hang  the 
wreath  of  hope.  Loving  and  innocent  as 
Anna  had  been  in  life,  she  was  yet  by  na- 
ture all  evil,  and  unless  that  nature  had 
been  renewed,  of  which  he  had  not  the 
sligbte&t  evidence,  t lit; re  was  no  ground  of 
bopcr  lid  had  l>«^it  woiit  to  talk  of  God's 
eternal  jll^^ti^^^  «ml  wbm  moiimers,  in 
doubt iul  ca-ijat  had  trlf^il  to  Etnl  comfort, 
he  bad  eoEid^^B  '  '';!  weakness, 

eay i og  that  T^^^;^i^  .  :  i  -  v  er  turned 
aalde  from  bis  o^pffi^  course  for  pecu- 
liar e  I  re  urns  tan  COS.  '  Now  tb<»8e  words 
came  home  with  deeper  meaning,  stunning 
bim  with  their  weight. 

Mrs.  Miller,  the  tender-hearted,  deeply 
smitten  mother,  as  though  all  hope  and 
strength  had  been  taken  from  her,  lay 
upon  her  pillow,  weeping  night  and  day. 
Shfi  doubted  not  the  welfare  of  her  dar- 
lings for  a  doubt  for  one  instant  maintain- 
ed, would  have  wi'ecked  reason;  but  in 
bar  great  bamilitj^»  she  feared  to  call  bor- 


self  one  of  God's  chosen — she  was  parted 
from  her  child,  perchance  forever. 

James  Miller  felt  the  ground  he  had 
trod  so  firmly  and  proudly  in  days  of 
prosperity,  slipping  beneath  his  feet.  Im- 
mortality I  immortality  I  Was  it  indeed 
a  mocking  dream,  as  he  had  deemed  it  ? 
He  had  yearned  to  hear  his  Anna  epeak 
the  thoughts  that  sometimes  lighted  up 
her  face  with  wondrous  beauty.  Would 
he  never  hear  her  voice  ?  Gould  she  nev- 
er list  to  the  call  of  those  who  had  loved 
her  so  in  life?  Had  her  qpirit  truly  fall- 
en into  the  sleep  of  death,  with  dissolving 
nature  ?  Everksting  nothingness  I  he 
shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
future,  while  his  spiritual  eye  discerned 
not  one  ray  of  tbe  bow  of  promise  span- 
ning the  tomb. 

Fannie  was  not  surprised  at  her  moth- 
er's prostration,  or  her  grandparent's  ab- 
ject grief,  but  she  was  filled  with  dismay 
at  beholding  the  settled  melancholy  of  her 
father.  One  day  he  sat  alone  in  a  sad 
reverie ;  Fannie  drew  a  footpstool  by  his 
side,  and  sat  down^ooking  up  tenderly 
into  his  fiioe  —  '*  You  are  mourning  for 
dear  Anna,"  she  said ;  "  would  you  call 
her  back,  &ther?" 

A  flush  passed  over  his  face,  and  tears 
rushed  to  his  eyes,  but  he  made  no  replv. 
"  I  miss  my  sister  sadly.  I  feel  an  ach- 
ing, yearning  loneliness  without  her,  yet 
love  to  think  of  her  as  happy  in  the  socie- 
ty of  angels,  and  I  would  not  eall  her 
back." 

''Then,  my  child,  you  fully  believe 
that  our  Anna  lives  again  ?  " 

"Believe  it,  father?  I  know  it — ^I 
know  it,  not  only  from  revelation,  but 
something  within  me  tells  me  it  is  so, — the 
intuitions  of  my  soul." 

•'  I  too,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  «  have  Has 
yearning  for  immortality,  but  I  want 
something  more  assuring  than  Hie  voioe  of 
intuition." 

"  O,  &ther,  I  wish  you  could  feel  as  I 
do,"  cried  Fannie.  "  My  faith  is  better 
and  stronger  than  it  used  to  be.  When  I 
went  to  see  dear  aunt  Margarette,  I  ex- 
pected to  find  her  overcome  with  grief  for 
her  husband  and  children,  but  she  was 
cheerful  and  resigned.  When  I  wonder- 
ed it  her  ealmiwflHi  sbe  told  mo  tf  httr 
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faith.  She  believes  that  all  will  at  last  be 
redeemed  from  sin  and  sorrow  ;  that  God 
is  our  Father  not  only  in  name,  but  in  very 
spirit,  and  that  he  loves  each  of  his  chil- 
dren with  infinite  tenderness.  She  says 
that  nothing  can  happen  to  us  without  the 
consent  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  will 
overrule  all  things  for  our  ultimate  good. 
0  it  was  so  beautiful  —  just  what  I  had 
been  searching  for,  and  wanting  to  be- 
lieve, all  my  life, — so  I  took  it  right  into 
my  heart,  and  I  was  never  so  happy  lie- 
fore  I "  The  young  girl's  face  glowed 
with  earnest  feeling,  and  her  dark  eyes 
shone  like  tremul  us  stars  through  her 
tears. 

Mr.  Miller  bent  down  suddenly  and 
kissed  her.  *'  Would  I  had  your  faith, 
my  Fannie  I  1  am  like  a  child,  alone  and 
afraid  in  the  dark  ;  if  I  could  find  that 
Father's  hand,  in  whom  you  so  implicitly 
believe,  he  might  lead  me  into  the  light." 

At  that  moment  the  post-boy  brought  a 
letter ;  it  was  from  his  sister  Margarette, 
of  whom  they  had  just  been  speaking.  It 
was  a  true  Christian  letter,  full  of  comfort 
and  encouragement,  and  its  words  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  sorrowing  man. 
Cold  philosophy  could  not  sufiBce  hi>n  now ; 
looking  upon  the  grave  of  his  child^  the 
revelations  of  the  gospel  assumed  new  sa- 
credness  and  meaning,  and  the  inward 
voice  of  nature,  which  he  had  reasoned 
into  silence,  would  be  heard. 

Ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  he  found 
the  Father's  hand  in  the  darkness,  and  it 
led  him  forth  into  living  sunlight.  All 
things  were  changed  to  his  vision  ;  prom- 
ise and  glory  shone  in  the  place  of  myste- 
ry and  doub^.  Again  lie  was  cheerful 
and  smiling,  for  bis  heart  was  at  peace. 

One  evening  the  family  were  all  gath- 
ered in  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Miller  lay  upoti 
the  sofa,  supported  by  pillows.  Grief  and 
illness  had  made  feaiful  traces  upon  her 
slight  frame;  her  lips  and  cheeks  wer<: 
colorless^  and  ht^r  large  .blue  eyns  looked 
sorrowfully,  pleadingly  forth.  Her  hus- 
band bene  over  her  tenderly,  and  began 
talking  of  tho  hopes  and  promises  of  the 
gospel ;  slowly  the  color  drifted  into  her 
face,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  earnestly  upon 
his. 

peaoon  Wilder  lifted  up  his  head  with 


an  unwonted  look  of  animation,  saying, 
**  What  do  I  hear  !  James  Miller  talk- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  of  Christian  faith  I 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  may 
he  grant  that  your  ajffliction  work  out  your 
salvation  !  " 

**>  Father,  it  has  already  saved  me  firom 
the  sin  and  misery  of  unbelief." 

*<  Thanks  be  to  God  1 "  ejaculated  the 
old  man,  fervently  ;  ^'  thus,  trouble  shall 
work  us  profit.  I  have  been  thinking, 
to-day,  daughter  Kuth,  that  perhaps  we  do 
wrong  in  mourning  as  without  hope.  €rod 
is  very  merciful— -his  ways  are  past  find- 
ing out.  Let  us  trust  our  dear  child  io 
his  hands." 

Mrs.  Miller  rose  ezcitedlyjAx)m  her 
pillyw — "  O,  father,  I  am  so  glad  to  hear 
you  'sneak  thus.  I  have  no  doubts  of 
Annie  s  happiness.  She  was  good  and 
pure-^er  place  can  only  be  vrith  the 
good  and  pure  in  heaven." 

"  So  it  would  seem,  Kuth  ;  but  it  is  all 
a  mystery  to  me,"  said  Deacon  Wilder, 
slowly  shaking  his  head. 

Mr.  Miller  gently  drew  his  invalid  wife 
back  upon  her  pillow,  and  as  he  smoothed 
the  brown  hair  upon  her  pale  brow,  he 
said  softly,  **  If  you  have  fiiith  that  our 
darling  is  happy,  why  are  you  so  unxecoo- 
cUed?" 

Mrs.  Miller  raised  one  thin,  transparent 
hand,  and  looked  upon  it,  saying,  dreari- 
ly, *'  I  am  dying,  my  husband,  I  am  dy- 
ing !  and  I  have  no  assurance  that  I  shall 
meet  my  Anna  in  that  happy  world." 

Mr.  Miller's  heart  was  wrupg  with  an- 
guish— he  gr  I  til  ill  il  die  frail  form  in  his 
am  s,  and  pn- >iil  tea  Hut  k'--es  on  the 
lips  which  hnd  ^pjkcn  thci^  sid  words. 
*'  Dearest  Ruth,  if  Ant'  *d  for  her 

goodness  an  I  jr.  nty^^i  be  accept- 

ed too."  ^^^^ 

'*  Ah,  Jame^.  the  case  is  d'Oerent  with 
n  e.  1  have  known  God,  yet  could  not 
luve  him.     I  have  no  excuse." 

•*  My  wife,  you  have  not  loved  God, 
because  you  have  not  known  him  ;  let  me 
talk  to  you  of  him,  as  a  tender  Father, 
and  you  will  give  him  your  whole  heart." 
Mr.  Miller's  heart  was  full  to  ovcrfiowing, 
and  he  continued  to  speak  words  of  peace, 
which  fell  like  healing  dew  upon  the  soul 
of  bis  oompaoiou* 
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Time  passed,  and  Ruth  Miller  descend- 
ed  into  **  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death/'  but  as  she  neared  the  mystic  riv- 
er, her  tears  were  supplanted  by  smiles, 
for  she  had  found  the  Father.  Husband 
and  child  watched  over  her  with  love,  yet 
all  their  care  was  powerless  to  keep  her 
here. 

•*  It  is  sweet  to  die,"  she  said  to  her 
husband.  "  It  is  sweet  to  die — for  to  die 
is  only  to  go  home.  I  would  not  accept 
life  and  health,  with  all  that  can  make 
them  desirable,  for  this  rest  that  fills  my 
spirit  now." 

Soon  she  was  at  rest  in  her  heavenly 
home — soon  the  mother  and  child  met  and 
communed  spirit  with  spirit 

Again  there  was  sorrow  in  the  house- 
hold, as  with  many  tears  they  laid  the 
loved  wife  and  mother  in  the  grave.  But 
not  as  before  did  they  mourn.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  silent  maiden  was  ended.  Her 
blameless  life  had  been  a  blessing  to  her 
friends,  and  her  death  a  sacred  influenoe. 
When  she  entered  heaven,  a  ray  of  light 
Btreanoed  through  the  open  portal,  illumin- 
ating -the  heart  of  her  aged  grand-parent, 
and  filling  it  with  humility  and  charity — 
strengthening  and  elevating  the  fiiith  of 
her  father,  and  brightening  her  mother's 
dying  hours. 

Deacon  Wilder  lived  on  year  after  year, 
until  his  head  was  whiter  than  the  almond 
tree,  and  his  eye  dim  and  sightless. 
Though  his  prime  had  been  useful  and 
honored,  it  was  said  that  his  last  days 
were  his  best  days,  ht  a  ehild-like  gentle- 
ness and  trust  s^tole  over  his  spirit.  He 
ceased^  to  talk  of  the  theories  w liich  he  had 
loved  in  oHi<>r  jayg,  ami  dweU  with  even 
growing  diNJght  u\H>n  the  prDinises  of  God 
and  the  u]l^ear^l>l^  riehes  of  Christ. 

At  last,  when*  hie  yt^ars  wt-re  number- 
ed, and  tbe  i^e^ome  angel  whispered, 
'*  Gome,"  death  had  no  sting  and  the 
grave  no  victory. 


Bevolution  does  not  insure  progress. 
You  may  overturn  thrones,  but  what  proof 
that  anything  better  will  grow  upon  tiie 
soil  ?  The  deepest  woes  of  humanity  are 
not  cured  by  universal  fraternity  and  soup- 
kitchens.  The  social  miH^nj^m  jg  hq^ 
baaod  on  barricadeaii 


THE  rOUNa  aiRL'S  DREAi. 
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They  tell  of  a  land,  far  beyond  the  deep  brine. 

Where  beauty  ne'er  yields  to  decay— 
A  land,  where  the  hand  of  affection  may  twine 

A  fcarUnd  that  fades  not  away: 
They  tell  me  that  land  hath  a  land  that  can 
teach 

All  the  grieft  of  the  soul  to  depart. 
Till  reffrets  can  no  longer  o'ershadow  or  reach 

The  beaatiful  dreams  of  the  heart. 

O,  where  is  that  landT    I  would  seek  it  and 
steep 

My  soul  in  its  passionless  wave. 
Till  my  bosom *B  repose  should  be  placid  and 
deep. 

As  the  sleep  of  the  sorrowlees  grave! 
My  spirit  is  heavy,  and  tears  of  regret 

From  mine  eyes  all  unconsciously  start— 
O,  I  pine  for  a  draught  that  can  make  me  forget. 

Yet  leave  the  sweet  dreams  of  my  heart 

I  would  ^  where  my  brow  may  be  starred  by 
the  light 
Of  a  beauty  it  never  hath  known— 
Where,  time  for  the  cheek  hath  no  iHtherins 
bliisht. 
And  the  heart  never  murmurs—"  Alone!  '* 
0,  the  spirit  hath  yearnings  it  may  not  con- 
trol, 
Which  words  are  too  weak  to  impart- 
All  wild  and  impassioned  they  swe^  o*er  the 
soul. 
And  blend  with  eaeh  dream  of  the  heart! 

Those  dreams!  —in  my  breast  let  them  linger 
and  bum. 
Till  life's  winter  grows  chilly  and  gray- 
Far  dowD,  where  the  hand  of  the  cold  and  the 
stern. 
Cannot  reach  them  to  tear  them  away! 
There  be  those  who  upon  them  look  coldly  and 
say. 
That  **  the  dreamer  in  life  hath  no  part!'* 
They  know  not  the  exquisite  light  o'er  our 
way. 
That  is  shed  by  the  dreams  of  the  heart! 

I  ask  not  to  live  when  the  visions  are  o'er, 

That  my  spirit  in  secret  hath  wove— 
I  ask  not  to  live,  when  my  spirit  no  more 

Can  thrill  to  the  ^ispers  of  love! 
For  what  hath  this  world,  though  all  lovely  H 
be. 

In  its  prodigal  wealth  to  impart— 
What  boon  can  it  offer  so  lovely  to  me— 

So  deais  as  the  dreams  of  the  heart? 

eternal' JUSTICE. 

God's  justice  is  a  bed,  where  we 

Our  anxious  hearts  may  lay,  I 

And,  weary  with  ourselves,  may  sleep 

Our  disc  mtent  away. 
For  right  is  right,  since  Ood  is  Qod» 

And  right  the  day  must  win; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

Xo  JJOtar  wmki  bt  <fi<w*f  iwnu 
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A  few  years  aco  I  paid  a  visit  of  seve- 
ral weeks  to  the  home  of  rnj  early  days. 
It  was  a  busy  time ;  there  seemed  some 
Dew  plan  every  day  to  go  hithtr  and 
thither.  It  was  a  visit  to  one  cousin  and 
then  another,  and  then  a  party  of  old 
friends  to  tea,  with  some  of  us.  Then 
there  would  be  excursions  formed  to  the 
familiar  nooks  and  scencsof  my  childhood. 
At  length  I  became  weary  with  excitement 
and  company,  and  was  really  delighted  as 
I  opened  my  eyes  one  morning  to  find  I 
that  we  were  to  have  a  rainy  day.  It  was 
a  genuine  soaker,  and  I  knew  that  for  I 
once  I  c<^  uld  have  a  quiet  talk  with  my 
mother,  and  then  rummage  the  old  garret, 
where  I  used  to  go  and  read  when  I  was 
a  child.  I  went  alone  to  that  ancient, 
upper  room,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that 
after  an  absence  of  a  dozen  years,  some  of 
my  old  books  were  still  in  their  places. 
These  were  my  three  favorites,  with  my 
childish  finger  marks  upon  them,  lliey 
were  Arabian  Night's  Entertainment,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  Irving's  Sketch 
Book.  Ah,  I  have  read  many  larger  and 
more  learned  volumes  since  then,  but  none 
with  more  interest,  or  perhaps  profit. 
These  were  my  standard  works ;  I  loved 
them  then,  and  have  never  wholly  out- 
grown it. 

In  looking  over  an  old  chest  in  one  cor- 
ner, where  my  dolls  used  to  live,  I  came 
across  an  old  Journal,  in  a  strange  hand 
/writing.  It  was  worm-eaten  and  soiled, 
and  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  previous- 
ly opened  for  years.  I  begin  curiously  to 
read,  and  became  more  and  more  intero^'t- 
ed  in  the  heart  records  it  contained 
Then  I  carried  it  down  to  my  mother,  and 
asked  her  to  tell  me  the  history  of  it 

'•  O !  that  is  old  John  Ijockwood's 
Journal,'*  she  replied  ;  **  your  grandfath- 
er lived  with  us,  you  know,  before  he  died ; 
be  and  Lockwood  were  in  college  togeth- 
er, and  he  visited  him  in  New  York,  dur- 
ing his  last  illness.  He  was  very  wealthy 
and  made  his  old  friend  many  valuable 
presents,  arid  some  of  his  old  papers. 
Among  them  we  lound  this  Journal.*'^ 
I  will  give  a  fow  ejUracts  from  this 


Journal,  without  regard  to  dates,  enough 
to  contain  an  outline  of  Lockwood's  histo- 
ry, and  rmiantic  attachment 

'*  It  is  a  beautiful  morning  in  May.  It 
is  likewise  May  in  my  heart.  Life  is 
sweet,  and  it  seems  a  happy  world.  The 
birds  are  chanting  their  j^^yful  notes ;  the  * 
daflRxlils  and  tulip6  are  in  blossom  in  the 
yard  beneath  my  window,  and  there  is  my 
own  dear  Nellie,  flitting  among  the  shrub- 
bery. How  prettily  she  looks  in  that 
plain  morning  dress !  Last  evening  we 
were  engaged,  and  I  placed  the  betrothal 
ring  upon  her  finger.  She  shall  have  a 
diamond  one  some  day.  Her  blue  eyes 
glistened  as  I  told  her  how  dear  she  bad 
been  to  me  these  many  years ;  how  »'er 
image  had  been  beside  me  during  all  those 
colloge  hours,  and  her  love  the  reward  to 
which  1  looked  for  all  my  mental  toil.  I 
am  glad  for  her  sake  that  I  graduated  with 
lienor,  and  now  I  go  into  business  that  I 
may  soon  secure  a  home  for  my  bird." 

'*  I  have  left  my  native  village,  and  the 
one  friend  whom  I  prize  more  than  all 
others,  and  am  now  a  clerk  in  New  York. 
I  had  influential  friends  who  obtained  £n 
excellent  place  for  me.  and  I  shall  try  to 
be  a  faithfiil  servant  to  my  employer.  I 
start  with  a  fair  salary,  and  in  one  short 
year  I  hope  to  le  able  to  go  for  Nellie, 
and  claim  her  for  mine,  for  all  the  journey 
of  life.  I  am  happy  as  mortal  man  can 
be  ;  happy  in  the  unsullied '  jNist ;  happy 
in  the  bu^y  present,  and  infini'ely  more 
happy  in  the  anticipated  future.  How 
pitiable  must  \yc  tlic'  \m^tii\  who  terms  such 
a  world  as  this  u  vak  of(tar$*  " 

'*  The  buFj  m*inih*?  aiw  p  i>^  inrj,  and 
each  week  liii--  n:c«  a  :nl|iK»ire  iitde  mis- 
sive from  A  L  i  1 1  ■ .  F it^.tj us  Ic a i* rs  I  I 
itoiild  not  exchange  them  for  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  In  her  last  she  mentions 
that  her  step-mother's  son  has  just  return- 
ed from  the  Indies,  where  he  has  been 
very  successful  in  business.  I  have  nev- 
er seen  this  gentleman,  but  have  some- 
where learned  that  he  is  talented  and 
wealthy.  vSbe  docs  not  tell  me  bow  she 
likes  him.  May  h*s  cominj^  bring  no 
evil.  There  is  no  loom  for  serpents  ill 
my  EdcQ.*' 
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•'  Alas  I  I  am  to  sail  to-day  for  France. 
How  much  I  regret  that  I  could  not  hurry 
borne  and  say  farewell  to  Nehio.  My 
employer  is  in  haste,  and  Fends  me  be- 
cause I  can  f'peak  the  language  of  the 
Gauls.  I  wish  another  had  been  cnosen 
to  go  for  him,  but  the  terms  are  so  lilieral. 
and  the  business  to  intportant  that  I  could 
not  well  refuse.  I  spent  half  the  last 
night  in  writing  to  Nellie,  explaining  all, 
and  I  trust  these  sad  forebodings  that 
come  to  me,  may  have  no  meaning.  If 
the  fates  bad  only  been  kind  enough  to 
send  us  out  together,  then  I  might  enjoy 
the  voyage.*  

•'  T  have  now  been  six  months  in  Paris 
and  have  not  received  a  single  line  from 

W .     I  have  written  Nellie  by  nearly 

every  mail,  but  shall  do  so  no  more.  1 
know  not  what  to  think  of  her  strange  si- 
kncCy  and  am  a  fool  to  care  so  much  about 
it.  1  have  succeeded  well  in  my  business, 
and  my  employer's  letters  come  regularly. 
A  few  months  more  among  these  gay 
Frenchmen,  and  I  shall  then  bid  adieu  to 
this  land,  and  -learn  if  my  dearest  be  ill  or 
dead.  Perhaps  my  letters  have  been  mis- 
sent,  and  she  will  explain  all,  and  we  may 
laugh  together  at  my  feara,  which  will 
haunt  me  in  spite  of  my  better  judgment'' 

"  A  whole  year  abroad.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect it,  but  business  had  detained  me. 
Thank  heaven  !  I  go  aboard  the  ship  to- 
day which  is  to  convey  me  once  more  to 
my  native  land.  1  am  not  well;  this 
strange  silence  has  affected  me  more  than 
I  could  wish.*'      

*'  The  dream  of  my  life  is  now  over, 
and  every  joy  crusited  out  of  existence. 
Jjife  is  a  tearful,  bitter  mockery,  which 
must  henceforth  be  silently  endured. 
Alone,  I  must  wrestle  with  this  great  sor- 
row, neither  asking  nor  caring  tor  human 
sympathy.  I  had  a  prosperous  voyage 
across  the  great  deep,  and  spent  a  few 
days  in  New  York,  giving  a  taithful  ac- 
count of  my  stewardship,  and  then  I  ob- 
tained leave  of  a  week's  absence,  and  was 

once  more  on  my  way  to  W ,  after  an 

abisence  of  neadk  two  years.  When  with- 
in sis  milea  dtxae  plaooi  we  stopped  to 


change  the  horses  for  the  stage-coach,  and 
I  met  an  old  collcije  friend,  and  from  him 
1  learned  that  Nellie  had  been  six  months 
the  wife  of  another.  She  had  married 
Mr.  Stone,  the  gentleman  of  whom  she 
wrote  me  before  I  went  to  Europe.  Then, 
as  if  t'»  aggravate  matters  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, they  bad  purchased  the  old  home- 
stead that  once  belonged  to  my  father, 
and  were  quietly 'settled  at  housekeeping. 
All  this  I  learned  without  betraying  my 
emotion,  but  I  ordered  my  baggage  off  the 
old  coaoh,  and  early  the  next  morning 
was  on  my  way  again  to  New  York. 
This,  then,  is  my  reward  for  my  earnest, 
manly  love,  my  devotion,  my  almost  idol- 
atry. I  will  henceforth  hiss  her  name 
with  scorn  <)nd  curses,  and  for  her  sake 
hate  all  womankind.  No  one  of  all  old 
mother  £ve*s  daughter  shall  again  entrap 
this  wary  heart  of  mine." 

"  Months  have  gone,  but  I  find  it  hard- 
er than  I  thought  to  root  out  her  beautiful 
image  from  my  memory.  This  dull  rou- 
tine of  toil  without  a  motive,  is  not  true 
life.  But  all  days  are  the  same  —  alike 
monotonous  ;  mv  employer  is  more  than 
usually  kind  and  inquires  after  my  health, 
while  the  other  clerks  rally  mo  about  some 
joUfemme  in  whom  they  suppose  I  am  in« 
terested  across  the  ocean.  How  little 
they  know  of  the  deep  anguish  which  op- 
presses mo.  I  have  sometimes  walked 
beside  the  wharf,  in  the  silent  night- 
watches,  and  been  tempted  to  lay  myself 
away  in  the  cold,  watery  arms  of  death." 

*'  A  year  has  fiown  since  I  have  hved 
this  strange,  joyle.*«  existence.  Time  has 
been  a  merciful  healer,  and  life  is  more 
endurable.  My  salary  is  very  large,  and 
I  will  take  to  myself  a  new  idol,  and  see 
if  any  happiness  comes  from  the  pursuit  of 
gain.  Yes,  I  will  hoard  up  money.  This 
will  be  easy  with  my  simple  tastes  and 
habits.  I  like  the  idea,  and  presume 
that  life  has  nothing  better  for  me.  I 
once  bad  loftier  aspirations,  and  a  poetic 
dream  of  a  pure  spirit  by  my  side,  who 
would  gently  win  me  to  noble  desires  and 
aims,  and  a  life  of  usefulness  and  good- 
But  mj  fiiitb  in  woman  hUs'  gond7 
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and  I  sometimes  think  mj  hope  of  heaven 
has  gone  with  it." 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  the 
dry  details  of  money-making,  of  which 
there  is  a  graphic  description,  but  will 
pass  over  the  record  ten  yean.  Then 
here  is  the  following. 

••Every  thought  and  energy  of  my 
whole  being  has  Deen  d^'oted  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth.  I  am  now  a  prosper- 
ous merchant,  worth  nearly  half  a  million. 
My  ships  ride  upon  every  ocean,  and  my 
name  is  restrded  as  one  of  the  honored  of 
the  city.  My  friends,  (and  I  have  plenty 
of  them  now)  all  wonder  that  my  costly 
house  has  no  mistress.  Many  an  artful 
little  device  has  been  planned  to  start  me 
in  the  right  direction,  as  they  regard  it 
But,  true  to  my  early  vow,  1  ignore  both 
the  witchery  and  the  worth  of  woman.     I 

chance  sometimes  to  hear  from  W . 

Nellie's  husband  has  turned  out  a  misera- 
ble inebriate,  and  her  children  often  want 
for  bread.  I  wonder  how  she  regards 
now  her  fatal  choice,  and  if  she  be  aware 
of  tH^  gloom  shelsast  over  one  human 
life.'' 

"  Last  Monday  was  the  anniversary  of 
my  fortieth  birth-day.  I  passed  the  hours 
in  casting  interest,  and  looking  over  my 
accounts,  to  make  an  estimate  of  my  rich- 
es.  I  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  rubbed  my  hands  with  a  glow 
of  joy.  I  had  prospered  better  than  I 
had  expected,  and  I  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing my  pleasure.  Suddenly  there 
came  to  my  mmd  the  words  of  the  apostle 
James,  *  Go  to,  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep 
and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come 
upon  you.  four  riches  are  corrupted, 
and  your  garments  are  moUi  eaten,  lour 
gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust 
of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you, 
and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire. 
Ye  have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the 
last  days.  Behold  the  hire  of  the  laborers 
who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which 
is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  cri- 
eth;  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have 
reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 
LordofSabaoth.' 


'*  I  think  these  words  were  onco  in  my 
Sabbath  school  lesson,  when  a  child.     £ 
am  sure  I  had  not  read  the  Bible  for  many 
years,   or  iscarcely  entered  a    Christian 
church.     1  went  home  in  an  unenviable 
state  of  mind,  and  for  once  seemed  to  pee 
myself  a  poor,  pitiable  sinner,  hastening  to 
eteinity  without  a  thought  of  God  or  heav- 
en.    I  went  to  my  library,  and  found  the 
Bible  that  was  once  my  mother's,  and  was 
her  dying  gift  to  me.     I  found  the  words 
that  had  made  such  a  strange  impression, 
and  a  great  deal  more  that  seemed  pecu- 
liarly meant  for  me.     In  the  first  time  for 
many  years,  I  knelt,  and  repeated  the 
prayer  of  the  publican,  *  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  «nner.'     And  such  a  rush  of  sins 
as  conscience  brought  to  view  I     1 8aw  the 
sad  face  of  one  of  my  clerks,  whom  I  dis- 
missed the  day  before,  because  he  ventur- 
ed to  ask  for  an  increase  of  his  meagre 
salary.     Then  I  thought  of  the  poor  w.d- 
ow  and  her  sick  child,  whom  I  had  turned 
from  one  of^y  houses,  because  they  were 
in  arrears  for  rent.     Then  the  notes  I  had 
shaved  seemed  to  loom  up  be  ore  ine,  (nd 
1  felt  that  I  was  the  possessor  of  ill-gotten 
gold.     Alone  in  my  closet,  I  promised  to 
forsake    these    practices,   but  conscience 
thundered,  go,  and  undo  theu  heavy  har- 
dens.    I  felt  unwilling  to  recall  the  past, 
by  making  restitution,  and  passed  several 
unhappy  days  and  sleepless  nights.  There 
seeuicd  to  rest  such  a  burden  of  guilt  upon 
my  soul,  that  at  length  I  fiilly  resolved 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  I  would  render  to 
every  man  his  just  due,  if  it  took  the  last 
penny  of  my  property.     When  I  had  ful- 
iy  resolved  upon  this  course,  I  again  open- 
ed the  Bible,  and  it  gum  me  comfort.     I 
read  that  '  God  so  lo^T  the  wodd,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotiMi  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  shall  not  perish* 
but  have  everksting  life.'     Jesus  came  to 
me  in  l^e  character  of  Mediator  and  Sav- 
iour, and  that  morning  witnessed  the  en- 
tire consecration  of  myself,  with  all  my 
powers,  to  the  service  of  God  and  human- 
ity.    It  was  a  precious  experience  of  fiuth 
in  Christ  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
next  day  I  waJked  the  streets  of  New 
York  a  different  person.     I  have  found 
him  !     I  have  found  him  !  was  the  eon- 
Btantoiyofmyheart;  I  bffe  ^oood '  biu 
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of  Yihom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  proph 
ets  did  write.'  I  sought  oat  my  cast-off 
clerk,  and  gave  him  a  place  again  in  the 
store  at  double  his  former  salary.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  his  gratitude,  or  his  poor 
mother's  tears  of  joy,  as  she  blessed  me  for 
the  deed.  Then  I  found  the  widow  and 
child  whom  I  had  turned  from  their  home ; 
they  were  with  a  neighbor  almost  as  poor 
a<«  themselves.  I  left  both  fiimilies  in  bet- 
ter homes,  with  plenty  of  good  food  and 
comfortable  clothing;  and  their  loud 
thanks  still  ring  in  my  ears. 

"  It  took  longer  to  ease  my  conscience 
in  regard  to  my  business  paper,  but  it  was 
finally  done.  As  far  as  possible  I  render- 
ed to  every  man  his  just  due,  and  I  found 
true  happiness  in  doing  it.  I  only  regret 
that  I  cannot  find  all  whom  I  remember  to 
have  wronged  in  money  matters,  but  I 
will  keep  their  names,  and  look  for  them 
as  1  have  opportunity. 

'*  Until  this  time  I  had  ever  felt  a 
rankling  bitterness  in  my  Jieart  towards 
poor  Nellie.  But  it  is  now  gone  ;  I  can 
both  forgive  and  pity  her.  And  a  desire 
has  come  to  me  to  ro-visit  the  home  of  my 
early  days."         ^^__ 

*'  It  is  late  Sabbath  evening  and  I  am 

once  more  in  W .     I  am  at  the  hotel 

which  is  kept  by  strangers,  and  no  one 
recognizes  me  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
yrars.  Last  night  at  twilight  I  took  a 
ramble  through  the  village,  and  as  I  was 
passing  a  low  house  in  the  suburbs,  a  wo- 
man came  out  with  a  basket  of  clothes.  A 
little  girl  apparently  about  ten  years  of 
age,  was  helping  to  carry  the  basket 
llie  load  seemed  too  heavy  for  them,  and 
I  offered  to  carry  it,  at  the  same  time 
placins  it  upon  my  strong  arm.  They 
walked  with  me,  and  I  pla^  the  burden 
npop  the  steps  of  'Squire  Tiklen,  as  I  had 
been  directed.  *  Thank  you,  sir  1 '  said 
the  woman,  in  a  voice  that  once  had 
thrilled  me.  It  was  Nellie,  but,  0,  so 
changed  ! 

'*  I  went  on  my  way  unrecognized ;  as 
I  returned  to  the  hotel  the  inquisitive  land- 
lord began  to  ply  me  with  questions.  In 
return  I  inquired  after  the  villagers. 

•*  •  Who  lives  in  the  tew,  brown  house, 
at  the  end  of  the  village  t '  I  asked. 


** '  The  widow  Stone,'  he  replied  ;  she 
used  to  lire  in  the  best  house  here,  and 
they  tell  me  she  was  the  nicest  young  lady 
ever  raised  in  thcee  parts^  She  was  en- 
gaged, they  fay.  to  the  smartest  fellow  of 
the  place ;  college  larnt,  and  all  that. 
But  he  went  to  New  York,  clarking  it, 
and  he  had  to  go  off  to  Enghind,  or  some- 
where there,  and  her  old  step-mother  had 
a  son  that  she  wanted  her  to  have,  and 
they  just  put  their  heads  together  and 
broke  up  the  match.  They  used  to  take 
the  New  York  letters  from  the  office,  and 
n^ver  let  her  know  nothing  about  them, 
and  then  tell  her  he  was  married  and  all 
that.  She  held  cut  awhile,  and  would 
not  believe  them,  but  finally  gave  it  up 
and  married  Stone.  He  had  money  then, 
but  it  was  soon  gone,  and  he  was  a  drunk- 
en scamp.  She  has  had  a  sad  time  of  it, 
yet  she  never  complains,  or  speaks  all  ill 
word  of  him.  He  died  near  a  year  back, 
and  since  then  they  have  had  some  peace 
of  their  lives.' 

"  '  But  what  became  of  her  city  lover  V 
I  asked. 

*' '  O,  he  b  in  New  York  ;  one  of  the 
great  merchants  there;  they  say  he  is 
worth  nearly  a  million  of  dollars^  but  he 
is  a  sober  man  and  has  never  married. 
There's  where  she  reckoned  wrong  in  not 
waiting  for  him.' 

••  To-day  I  have  again  seen  Nellie  at 
church.  She  is  still  a  handsome  woman, 
though  pale  and  serious.  Her  two  little 
girls  are  what  she  was  in  her  own  child- 
hood.    I  will  call  upon  her  to-morrow.^' 

**  Three  months  have  flown,  and  I  am 
once  more  in  New  York.  Nellie  —  my 
wife — is  with  me  now,  in  a  costly  and 

Csant  home.  Her  children  are  in  the 
schools,  and  the  old  smile  of  eont^it 
and  happiness  has  come  back  to  the  moth- 
er. Twenty  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait 
for  my  wife,  but  she  has  her  <^iamo6d  ring 
now,  that  I  promised  her,  and  we  have 
the  afternoon  of  life  to  pass  together. 

**  We   even  thank  our  Father  for  the 
discipline  of  the  past,  as  it  hath  led  us  to 
Him,  and  to  correct  views  of  human  life 
and  its  important  duties." 
•  •• 

Noatnd  men  are  the  devil's  allieit 
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A  SOMiER  SHOWER. 

BT    MISS     M.     BEMIOK. 

The  river  is  wrapped  in  mist. 

It  hfts  hidden  the  wood  from  view. 
It  has  gathered  aloDR:  the  sky, 

Veilinir  its  azure  and  blue; 
Afar  the  thunder  penis. 

Fast  the  faltering  rain-drops  fall. 
Darkness,  and  clouds,  and  gloom. 

Are  gathered  over  alL 

Over  all !  through  the  thick  grey  mist. 

Low. the  spotted  lilies  glow, 
Adown  by  the  garden  walk. 

Where  the  campanulas  blow; 
And  the  graceful  leaves  of  the  grape 

Still  stand  forth  as  fresh  anafair, 
While  at  my  low  casement  the  pinks 

Make  fragrant  the  heavy  air. 

It  is  parting,  this  deep,  grey  mist. 

Crimson  and  purple  and  gold. 
Pours  the  tide  of  the  sunset  down. 

As  the  thick  wieaths  are  uprolled; 
Type  of  our  human  days. 

Type  of  the  spirit's  rest. 
When  it  goes  through  the  valley  of  gloom. 

To  the  shining  homes  of  the  blest. 
Kittery,  Me. 


A  RIDE  OVER  VESUVIUS. 

BT  H.  N.  D. 

It  wa&  Saturday  afternoon  as  we  sat  in 
the  little  •*  Hotel  Diomede,"  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Pompeii,  debating  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of 
seeing  the  crater  of  the  rar-famed  volcano, 
and  proceed  that  night  to  Naples,  or  to 
cross  the  mountain  on  the  following  day. 
We  had  lingered  so  long  about  the  grave 
of  this  ancient  city,  that  it  was  now  late  in 
June,  and  this  part  of  the  country  was 
becoming  so  unhealthy  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  further  north  immediately. 
The  latter  phin  was  adopted,  and  having 
made  our  arrangements,  and  sent  our 
Jsnapsacks  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  retired  with  the  understanding 
that  we  should  be  called  at  midnight  to 
start  on  our  trip,  since  by  starting  at  an 
early  hour,  we  would  avoid  the  intense 
noonday  heat 

Out  guide  Dominico,  was  true  to  his 
appomtment,  for  a  little  after  midnight  we 
were  reused  from  our  dreams  of  home  by 
his  loud  rap  upon  the  chamber  door,  tell- 
ing us  that  we  must  be  oE  After  a 
somewhat  tariff  bretkfaat  we  moimted  the 


horses  which  stood  at  the  door  waiting  for 
us,  and  rode  toward  the  mountain,  some 
five  or  six  miles  distant.  •  The  night  waa 
delightful ;  the  moon  shone  down  in  all 
her  placid  glory,  tinging  the  walls  and  bat- 
tlements of  old  Pompeii  with  her  silver 
light,  as  if  in  pity  for  their  naked  loveli- 
ness ;  the  twinkling  stars,  too,  kept  wateh 
over  that  scene  of  desolation,  and  all  was 
silence  excepting  the  cries  of  the  drivers, 
who  urged  on  our  mettled  steeds,  as  only 
those  Italian  drivers  can.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  four  persons  and  *he  euide,  all 
mounted,  and  each  accompanied  bj  a  driv- 
er. The  manner  in  which  these  drivers 
manage  their  horses  is  amusing ;  the  driv- 
er twists  the  hair  of  his  horse's  tiul  well 
about  his  left  hand,  so  that  he  cannot  get. 
away,  and  then  uses  liberally  the  club 
which  he  carries  in  the  other  hand,  and  in 
this  style  sometimes  drives  his  horse  at  full 
gallop,  while  he  himself  is  dragged  along 
by  the  good-natured  beast. 

We  threaded  the  narrow  lanes  whidi 
divide  the  orchards,  and  are  shut  in  by 
high  stone  walls  on  either  side,  going  along 
very  quietly  in  single  file,  until  of  a  sud- 
den, Uie  drivers  raised  a  cry  like  an  Indi- 
an war-whoop,  and  began  beating  die  poor 
horses  with  Uieir  sticks  until  they  moke 
into  a  gallop,  ard  away  we  went,  horse, 
rider,  and  driver  in  tow.  In  this  manner 
we  charged  through  a  little  hamlet,  scat- 
tering a  small  crowd  of  men  who  were 
standing  in  the  road,  and  making  the  dogs 
bark  as  we  passed,  like  Gilpin  of  old. 
This  the  drivers  repeated  several  times, 
tintil  we  stopped  them  and  told  them  to 
go  slower,  for  I  was  sufiering  from  lame- 
ness, and  found  such  tiavel  uncomfortable. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  mountain  the 
lemon  orchards  became  more  scattered, 
and  we  entered  several  vineyards  through 
which  the  path  led;  after  tiiese  were 
passed,  vegetation  gradually  disappeared ; 
the  ground  was  covered  with  fine  chiders^ 
which  sounded  under  foot  like  frosen  snow, 
and  from  which  tall,  coarse  grass  grew  in 
scattered  bunches,  and  here  the  gradual 
flscent  commenced.  The  mist  which  hung 
about  the  base  of  the  mountain  was  rising, 
and  the  morning  light  be^n  to  appear 
over  the  rocky  summits.  When  we  had 
olimbed  the  &8t  aeoenti  we  caoM,  to  n  I 
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circular  plain,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
high  rocky  ridgo»  and  on  the  other  side 
rose  the  cone,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
neyer-ceasing  volume  of  smoke  and  vapor 
rises  thousands  of  feet  into  the  air,  and 
spreads  out  into  an  overhangiDg  cloud. 
This  plain,  which  is  about  five  miles  in  di- 
ameter, surrounds  the  cone,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  a  half  mile  above  the  sea.  It 
is  called  the  "  Atrio  del  Cavallo,"  or  the 
horse's  entrance.  The  high,  rocky  ridge 
which  bounds  this  plain  on  the  north  and 
east,  is  Monte  Somma,  and  this,  together 
with  another  smaller  ridge  on  the  side  to- 
wardfl  the  sea,  encircles  about  two-fifths  of 
the  plain,  in  an  irregular  semicircle. 

This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  crater  of  Vesuvius,  as  it  ap- 

? eared  before  the  famous  eruption  of  A.D 
9,  which  was  the  first  on  record,  and 
which  buried  in  a  living  sepulchre,  the. 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Uercuianeum.  In 
that  great  convulsion,  the  remainder  of 
this  circle  was  broken  down.  Before  this 
time  ihe  mountain  was  covered  toj^s  very 
^mmit  with  fruitful  vincvards  and  other 
vegetation.  Since  then  there  have  been 
fifty-five  eruptions,  and  the  crater  has  un- 
dergone) various  changes.  At  one  time 
the  bottom  of  the  crater  or  mouth  of  the 
volcano  was  a  grassy  plain  upon  which 
cattle  fed.  The  sides  were  covered  with 
forest  trees,  amoDg  which  wild  boars  found 
shelter;  and  all  appearances  of  activity 
were  gone,  when  the  volcano  again  burst 
into  life ;  the  mass  that  had  choked  and 
filled  up  the  crater  was  blown  out,  and  its 
place  filled  with  floods  of  melted  lava, 
which  overflowed  and  buried  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  ruin,  destroying 
thousands  of  lives.  This  eruption  continu- 
ed more  than  a  a  year.  The  next  erup- 
tion gave  a  new  form  to  the  crater,  and 
each  succeeding  one  has  changed  its 
shape. 

At  the  present  day  a  blunt  cone  rises 
from  the  middle  jof  the  circular  plain  be- 
fore described,  to  the  height  of  3,400  feet 
atx>ve  the  sea.  The  height  of  this  cone  is 
constantly  changing,  and  has  become  more 
than  600  feet  lower  during  the  last  twen- 
ty years.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  general 
outline  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tipQ^  ih»  oone,  Ui«  semieiroolar  rid|;e. 


and  the  valley  between,  may  be  under- 
stood by  placing  an  inverted  tea-cup  upon 
half  of  a  broken  saucer. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  After 
some  difficnlty  ^ith  one  of  our  horses 
which  became  '*  baulky,"  we  passed  over 
the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  and  there 
dismounted.  Here  we  found  quite  a  par- 
ty of  men  with  two  sedan  chairs.  One 
had  been  ordered  for  my  use,  as  I  was  un- 
able to  climb  the  cone  on  foot,  and  they 
had  brought  two  in  the  hope  that  some 
one  else  in  the  party  woula  conclude  to 
ride  ;  but  they  were  mistaken  in  their  cal- 
culations, for  all  started  up  on  foot  except- 
ing myself.  One  of  the  party  went  up 
entirely  unassisted,  but  each  of  the  others 
was  preceded  by  a  man  who  helped  him 
by  means  of  a  strap  which  was  passed  over 
the  guide's  shoulder,  for  the  person  fol- 
lowing to  hold. 

The  vehicle  in  which  I  was  to  make  the 
ascent  was  a  rude  arm-chair  with  a  long, 
stout  pole  fastened  horizontally  on  either 
side.  Having  t^iken  my  seat  with  due 
dignity,  in  this  promising  conveyance,  four 
strong  men  laid  hold  of  the  poles  and 
raised  them  to  their  shoulders,  starting  at 
the  same  time  to  ascend  to  the  crater. 
The  cone  is  covered  with  loose  ashes  and 
cinders,  which  yield  readily  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  foot,  so  that  for  every  two  or 
three  steps  forward,  one  is  lost  by  the  slid- 
ing of  the  ashes;  this  made  it  hard  work, 
not  only  for  the  men  carrying  my  chair, 
but  also  for  the  rest  of  the  party  who  were 
on  foot.  At  short  intervals  the  men  stop- 
ped to  rest,  and  lowered  me  down  to  terra 
tnfirma.  The  course  lay  straight  up  (he 
side  of  the  cone,  and  was  therefore  more 
difficult  than  a  zig-zag  path  would  have 
been. 

While  we  wore  thus  slowly  crawling  up, 
like  ants  upon  a  sugar-loaf,  Uio  sun  burst 
out  firom  behind  the  crest  of  Monte  Som- 
ma dispelling  the  mi^ts,  and  flooding  all 
the  country  around  with  light.  As  we 
neared  the  summit,  we  could  see  bits  of 
sulphur  mixed  with  the  cinders  under 
foot,  and  further  on  the  ground  was  cover- 
ed with  large  lumps  of  lava  and  sulphur, 
which  had  hardened  as  they  flowed  from 
the  crevices  in  the  surface,  and  looked 
like  hea|^  of  black  dough  or  tar  twisted 
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into  every  imapoable  form.  We  had  now 
finished  the  steep  ascent,  and  the  surface 
was  nearer  level ;  all  around  the  ground 
was  broken  and  cracked  into  fissures, 
through  which  roll  sulphur-smoke  and 
steam,  and  about  the  openings  the  ground 
was  hot  Wo  traversed  such  a  surface 
for  quite  a  distance,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  the  *'  little  crater.". 

It  was  now  half-past  three  o'clock,  and 
we  had  spent  fifty  minutes  in  ascending 
the  cone.  This  crater  is  a  large,  irregular 
orifice  about  a  hundred  feet  in  width, 
looking  as  though  it  had  been  suddenly 
biarst  open  by  eome  escaping  matter.  The 
inside  of  the  cavity  looked  white,  which 
was  probably  caused  by  the  volume  of 
smoke  or  steam  which  rushed  up  with  a 
noise  like  the  sound  of  falling  water,  and 
rose  to  a  great  height  above  us.  The 
morning  sun  cast  our  shadows  on  this  ris- 
ing vapor,  and  so  magnified  them  that 
they  looked  like  fhosts  of  giants  coming 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  slight 
sound  was  caused  by  a  stone  thrown  into 
the  crater,  showing  that  the  bottom  was 
not  &r  distant.  The  rocks  around  us 
were  hot,  and  a  walking-stick  took  fire  in 
a  crevice. 

There  were  some  egg  shells  lying  about, 
the  remnants,  probably,  of  some  romantic 
traveller's  bredcfiist,  who  had  used  Dame 
Nature  for  his  cook,  and  Vesuvius  as  his 
kitchen.  We,  however,  were  not  so  prov- 
ident, and  contented  ourselves,  therefore, 
by  finishing  our  early  meal  of  food  prepar- 
ed by  fire  kindled  by  human  hands. 

Leaving  this  place  we  walked  to  the 
*' great  crater."  This  immense  opening 
is  peiiiaps  a  thousand  feet  in  diaireter, 
the  sides  are  rough  and  jagged,  and  all 
around  the  lips  of  the  crater  £e  ground  is 
full  of  rents  and  crevices.  As  we  ap- 
proached, the  sulphur  fumes  became  al- 
most unendurable;  but,  led  on  by  the 
awful  grandeur  of  the  pkce,  we  readied 
the  crater's  edge.  Hoc  steam  was  rushing 
up  from  the  unknown  region  of  fire, 
which,  like  a  mighty  furnace,  burns  be- 
neath the  mountain,  and  rising  hisfi  above 
us,  was  a  smoky  pillar  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  forming  an  iiiimense  cloud  which 
perpetually  bangs  above  the  mountain, 
and  is  imbk  at  a  grMt  diaiaaoa.    At 


times  a  strong  wind  blew  the  cloud  of  ris- 
ing steam  back  from  the  place  where  we 
were  standing,  and  revealed,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  raeged  sides  of  the  crater  dimly 
visible  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  so, 
and  then  the  swaying  mass  would  roll  back 
toward  us,  and  cover  all  with  mist 

Huee  fragments  of  rock  had  fiiUen  down 
the  sioes  of  the  crater,  and  the  edge  was 
so  cracked  and  broken  that  it  might  at  any 
moment  give  way  and  plunge  us  into  the 
seething  cauldron.  At  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes,  a  rumbling  crash  came  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  crater,  echoing  along  the 
rugged  sides  like  a  peal  of  thunder  in  the 
distance.  A  heavy  stone  was  thrown  in, 
but  the  sound  of  it  was  lost.  On  one  side 
of  t^e  crater  rises  a  mass  covered  with 
smoking  sulphur,  to  a  considerable  height, 
perliaps  fifty  feet ;  after  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  ome  down  from  this  hiU  of 
orimstone,  two  of  us  who  had  staid  behind 
ascended.  There  we  stood  on  the  top- 
most peak  of  Vesuvius,  surrounded  and 
overshadowed  with  smoke  and  vapory 
clouds ;  hr  beneath  us  was  the  awful  era- 
ter,  boiling  and  thundering  with  hidden 
fire ;  our  standing-place  was  hot,  and  tAs 
fumes  of  melted  sulphur  were  almost  sti- 
fling ;  surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  tra- 
ditions of  an  ignorant  and  imaginative 
people  should  call  this  place  "  the  mouth 
of  hell/'  and  tell  of  demons  irho  hold 
their  nightly  revels  here  !  y 

We  obtained  some  beautiful  speeimena 
of  sulphur  of  diflferent  colors  and  shades^ 
and  so  hot  at  first  that  we  could  not  han- 
dle them.  Turning  now  our  fiiees  frona 
this  awe-inspiring  scene,  we  made  our  way 
over  the  top  of  the  cone,  to  the  of^Mdte 
side.  The  whole  of  the  eone  is  doe  mass 
of  rock,  lava  and  sulphur,  which  has  been 
cast  up  from  below,  and  the  surface  upon 
which  were  now  walking  had  been  so 
twisted  and  kneaded  while  in  a  melted 
state,  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  it  solid 
rock  until  we  trod  upon  it.  This  lava 
when  broken,  is  of  a  grayish  cast,  with 
specks  of  black  in  it ;  This,  however,  is 
but  one  of  several  kinds  found  here. 

Six  men  were  waiting  with  the  sedan- 
chair,  at  the  ^mmenoement  of  the  de- 
scent, for  the  pleasure  of  carryii^  me 
«bwn.    Ibt  steepuiMS  of.  thd  oom  ean  ba 
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realized  from  the  &et  that  I  had  to  ride 
down  backwards,  to  avoid  slipping  oat  of 
the  chair.  Down  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tain stretch  immense  streams  of  old  lava 
which  have  flowed  from  the  summit  of  tbd 
cone  to  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  and  some 
of  the  streams  have  found  their  way  from 
this  valley  down  the  lower  slopes  of  old 
Yesavins  into  the  surrounding  country. 
These  streams  are  covered  with  ku*ge 
lumps  of  black  "  scoria  "  and  cinders,  so 
that  the  lava  itself  is  not  seen  on  the  sar- 
faoe.  The  stream  nearest  us  was  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  width  ;  the  lava  is 
now  old  ani  long  since  cool,  but  one  can 
imagine  with  what  terrible  force  such  a 
mighty  river  of  melted  stone  would  crush 
a  way  through  any  obstacle.  The  descent 
of  the  cone  occupied  but  ten  minutes,  for 
the  slidiag  of  the  ashes  and  cinders  great- 
ly accelerated  our  epeed. 

After  going  about  a  mile,  over  old  lava 
and  rocks,  we  came  to  a  foot-path  leading 
to  the  left  over  an  nneven  sur&ce  of  a 
similar  character.  I  alighted  from  my 
chair  and  we  followed  the  path  for  a  little 
distance,  to  a  phice  where  smoke  and 
steam  were  rising  from  the  rooks,  and  here 
we  saw  a  blood  red  substance  pouring 
down  in  fiery  cascades.  It  was  melted 
lava  flowing  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
*  tain,  and  as  we  approached  the  heat  be- 
came intense.  The  large  streams  are  cov- 
ered with  scoria  and  cinders,  which  make 
a  crushing  noise  as  they  move  along  and 
break  on  the  melted  lava.  Sometimee 
huge  pieces  of  these  cinders  roll  down,  and 
expose  the  interior  of  the  mass  in  a  glow- 
ins  heat.  The  lava  was  flowing  over  an 
old  bed,  and  therefore  the  stream  was  di- 
vided, as  it  ran  on  the  uneven  surface  be- 
tween the  rocks.  One  of  our  guides  pull- 
ed out  some  of  the  lava  with  his  stick,  as 
if  it  were  melted  glass ;  he  threw  this  on 
a  rock,  and,  while  still  soft,  embedded  a 
coin  in  4t,  and  brought  it  to  us  on  a  cool 
piece  of  stone.  One  of  our  party  obtain- 
ed a  specimen  in  the  same  manner,  but 
the  rest  were  content  to  keep  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  as  it  was  quite  hot  enough  a 
dozen  feet  off,  with  something  to  screen 
our  &ce8.  When  our  specimens  were 
eool   tbej  lookei.liki  hanUoed  tar  and 


sand  mixed  together,  black  and  very  brit- 
tle, with  a  glassy  fracture.  This  part  of 
the  mountain  is  full  of  small  craters  and 
crevices  emitting  smoke  and  steam.  We 
staid  here  a  good  while  for  the  sight  was 
novel  and  exciting. 

After  retracing  our  steps  to  the  sedan- 
chair,  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  again, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  '*  Hermitage,"  a 
small  inn  or  half-way  house,  from  which 
the  ascent  is  usually  made.  It  is  built 
upoti  a  high,  rocky  ridge,  between  two 
larjro  streams  of  old  kva,  which  fill  up  the 
vallies  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  li  .e  two 
small  Alpine  glaciers.  It  was  now  seven 
o'clock,  and  we  stopped  here  to  rest  a  few 
minutes.  There  wore  some  people  here 
offering  for  sale  likenesses  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  Pope  and  others,  made  of  lava, 
pressed  in  moulds,  while  in  a  melted  state. 

With  the  addition  of  a  donkey  to  our 
party,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
youngest  member,  we  left  the  "  Hermit- 
age, upon  a  good  road,  which  descended 
until  we  came  to  where  the  lava  had  de- 
stroyed it  some  years  ago,  and  from  this 
point  the  path  led  over  the  old  lava  bed, 
passing  many  small  craters  now  extinct. 
In  some  places  on  the  ed^  of  the  stream, 
were  orchards,  part  of  which  h»d  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  terrible  invaders.  Behind 
us  rose  the  smoking  mountain,  where  all 
was  desolate  and  sublime  ;  where  every- 
thing was  marked  with  fire  and  distorted 
by  terrible  convulsions;  before  us  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius  fell  eently  away  to  the 
sea,  covered  with  luxuriant  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  olive  and  lemon  trees,  and  dotr 
ted  thickly  with  vilhiges  and  little  white 
villas  peeping  out  from  the  surrounding 
foliage.  The  bay,  &r-famed  for  beauty, 
lay  before  us,  stretching  away  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, whose  soft  blue  waters  min- 
gled in  the  distance  with  the  azure  sky. 
Along  the  shore  extends  the  fair  city  of 
Naples,  like  a  queen  of  beauty  reflected 
in  the  glassy  waters  of  the  bay.  And  ^et 
of  what  avail  is  all  this  earthly  paradise, 
where  oppression  rules,  and  tyranny  holds 
sway  ?  We  soon  reached  the  paved  road, 
and  following  this,  the  houses  became 
more  numerous,  until  we  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Resina,  near  the  ancient  site  of 
Hereulanwim.    We  ngnUiti  tbe  neeeii* 
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ty  of  passing  by  this  interesting  spot  with- 
out a  single  glance  at  the  burled  city ; 
but  the  heat  was  increasing  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, and  our  morir'ng  trip  had  been 
fatiguing,  for  we  had  been  on  the  road 
two  hours  since  leaving  the  Hermitage. 
Having  therefore  dismi^ed  the  men  irlio 
had  borne  me  so  far  upon  their  shoulders, 
we  proceeded  on  foot  to  a  carriage  provid- 
ed by  our  trusty  guide  Dominico.  Here 
we  found  our  knapsacks,  white  sun  um- 
brellas, and  other  necessaries  of  Italian 
travel,  which  had  been  sent  around  the 
mountain  the  night  before,  from  Pompeii. 
We  drove  through  Portici,  toward  Naples, 
six  miles  distant,  and  saw  the  palace  of 
Francis  II.,  ''  King  of  Naples,  the  two 
Sicilies  and  Jerusalem  "  I  The  people 
here  seemed  to  be  about  as  busily  employ- 
ed on  Sunday  as  on  any  other  day.  We 
drove  through  the  city  of  Naples  to  the 
'•  Hotel  des  Etrangers,"  where  we  had 
been  comfortably  entertained  while  on  a 
former  visit  to  this  city.  By  the  time  wo 
had  climbed  the  hundred  marble  steps  to 
our  rooms,  we  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  rest, 
enjoying  our  view  of  the  bay  and  trying  to 
keep  cool. 

-aivwaVs  Livma. 

BT    CLABA. 

Giving  18  liviog.    Go  ask  of  the  rose 

Why  it  jcives  to  each  vephyr  that  OTer  it  blows; 

Ask  of  the  lily  that  bends  on  the  lea. 

Why  it  seU  out  its  sweets  to  the  wandering  bee. 

Ask  of  the  bird,  why  it  scatters  its  joy. 
Flinging  it  down  on  the  wild  truant  boy; 
Ask  of  the  sun,  why  it  pours  down  the  day. 
And  the  stars,  why  they  shine  through  such 
spaces  of  gray. 

Givingf  is  living.    0,  heart,  hold  it  true; 
And  give  of  the  light  that  is  j^iven  to  you ; 
Cast  to  the  breezes  your  treasnres  of  thought. 
To  the  seas  spread  your  trophies  of  fortune, 
onbought. 


Give  of  your  bounty,  and  give  of  your  need. 
There  are  souls  to  be  solaced,  and  orphans  ' 
feed; 


Your  ships  shall  return  with  delight  in  their 

sails. 
And  the  cruse  of  the  widow  with  oil  never  fkils. 

Givinx  is  living.    O,  soul,  count  it  gain, 
^>^o^h  >x>u  give  up  the  lamb  of  the  flock  to  be 


Give!  though  the  summons  your  spirit  appal; 
How  blest  if  in  giving  the  giift  be  your  all! 

Give  without  measurerM  God  gives  his  love. 
There  are  boundless  snpplies  in  thd  kingdom 
.     above; 

Give!  and  agiun  to  your  soul  shall  be  criven 
The  life  that  abounds  with  the  presence  of 
heaven. 
Buffalo^  J^.  F. 


HERBINES  OF  THE  WAR. 

A  slight  sketch  was  given  in  a  recent 
editorial  of  the  Rspository,  of  Clara  Bar- 
ton, one  of  the  brave  and  efficient  Ameri- 
can women  who  are  devotmg  their  ener- 
gies and  their  lives  to  the  humane  and 
Oeautiful  work  of  caring  for  the  brave  and 
unfortunate  soldiers  who  are  wounded  in 
the  battles  of  this  war,  or  have  been 
smitten  by  the  dreadful  camp  diseases 
which  scourge  and  decimate  our  noble 
armies.  If  there  be  any  who  are  de- 
ceiving the  gratitude,  praifes  and  honor 
of  the  country,  it  is  these  brave  wo- 
men. I  here  wish  to  preserve  the  history 
of  another  heroine  of  our  war,  and  can  do 
it  no  better  than  by  copying  an  article 
which  I  find  in  the  litUe  Union  paper  call- 
ed the  New  South,  published  in  ttie  heart 
ofrobeldom,  at  Port  Koyal.  It  is  briefly 
as  follows : — 

"  Among  the  many  heroes  and  heroines 
which  the  present  war  has  developed,  there 
is  one  now  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  • 
whose  history  deserves  to  be  made  oon- 
spicuous»  fully  justifying,  as  it  does,  the 
adage  that  '*  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction," 
and  furnishing  an  example  believed  to  be 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
sex. 

••Anna  Etherage.  of  Minnesota,  was 
bom  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  is  now 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  Her  fiober 
was  once  a  man  of  wealth,  and  her  early 
youth  was  passed  in  the  lap  of  loxuzy. 
with  no  wish  uncared  for.  Bu^  mis£6r> 
tune  came  and  swept  away  his  property* 
and  broken  in  fortune  and  depre»ed  in 
spirit,  he  moved  to  the  State  of  Minneso- 
ta, where  he  died,  laaving  our  heroine,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  comparative 
poverty  and  want.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  she  was  visiting  hw 
friends  at  Detroit.  Col,  Richardson  was 
then  engaged  in  xaisingtbe  2d  nfgmBX 
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of  Michigan  yolanteerB,  and  she  and  nine- 
teen other  females  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany the  regiment  as  nurses.  Eyerj  oth- 
er one  has  returned  home  or  been  dis- 
charged, but  she  has  acoompanied  the  reg- 
iment through  all  its  fortunes,  and  de- 
clares-her  determination  to  remain  with  it 
through  its  entire  term  of  service. 

"  She  has  for  her  use  a  horse 
furnished  with  side  saddle,  saddle  bags, 
&c.  At  £he  commencement  of  a  battle, 
she  fills  her  saddle-bags  with  lint  and  ban- 
dages, mounts  her  horhC  and  gallop»4o  the 
front,  passes  under  fire,  and  regardless  of 
shot  or  shell,  engages  in  the  work  of 
staunching  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of 
our  soldiers.  In  this  manner  she  has 
passed  through  every  battle  in  which  the 
regiment  has  been  engaged,  commencing 
with  the  battle  of  Bkokbum  Ford,  pre- 
ceding tiie  first  battle  of  Bull-Run,  includ- 
ing the  battles  of  the  peninsula  and  ter- 
minating with  the  battle  of  Frederioks- 
l>urg.  G^n.  Berry^  the  present  command- 
er of  the  brigade  to  which  her  regiment 
is  attached,  and  who  highly  distinguished 
himself  for  bravery  and  gallantry  in  all 
these  fights,  declares  that  she  has  been 
under  as  hot  a  fire  of  the  enemy  as  him- 
self. 

*'  On  one  occasion,  a  soldier  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  a  shell,  while  she  was  in  the 
act  of  bindmg  up  his  wounds,  previonsly 
received,  and  on  many  occasions  her  dress 
has  been  pierced  by  bullets  and  fragments 
of  sheU,  yet  she  has  never  flinched  and 
never  been  wounded.  Her  re^ment  be- 
longs to  the  bn^e  commanded  by  the  la^ 
mented  Gen.  ELcarney,  till  his  death,  and 
in  consideration  of  her  dauntless  courage, 
and  invaluable  services  in  saving  the  lives 
of  hb  men,  G^n.  Kearney  commissioned 
her  as  Begimental  Sergeant.  When  not 
actively  engaged  on  the  battle-field,  or  in 
the  hospital,  she  superintends  the  cooking 
at  the  head -quarters  of  the  brigade.  When 
the  brigade  moves  she  mounts  her  horse, 
and  marches  with  the  ambulances  and  sur- 
geons, ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  at  the  bivouac  she 
wraps  herself  in  her  blanket,  and  sleeps 
upon  the  ground  with  all  the  hardihood  of 
a  true  soldier. 

*'  Anna  is  of  Dutch  descent,  about  five 
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feet  three  inches  in  height,  fair  complex- 
ion, (now  somewhat  browned  by  expos- 
ure,) brown  hair,  vigorous  constitution, 
and  decidedly  good  looking.  Her  dress, 
on  entering  into  battle,  is  a  ridins  dress, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  looped  up  when  she 
dismounts.  Her  demeanor  is  perfectly 
modest,  quiet  and  retiring,  and  her  habits 
and  conduct  are  correct  and  exemplarv ; 
yet  on  the  battle-field  she  seems  to  be 
alone  possessed  and  animated  with  the  de- 
sire to  be  effective  in  saving  the  lives  of 
the  wounded  soldiers.  No  vulgar  or  in- 
delicate word  was  ever  known  to  be  utter- 
ed by  her,  and  she  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  and  esteem  by  the  soldiers,  as 
an  angel  of  mercy  to  them.  She  is  in- 
deed, the  idol  of  the  brigade,  every  man 
of  which  would  submit  to  almost  any  sac- 
rifice in  her  behalf.  She  takes  the  deep- 
est interest  in  the  results  of  this  contest, 
eagerly  reading  all  the  papers  to  which  she 
can  obtain  access,  and  keeping  thorou^ly 
posted  aa  to  the  progress  of  the  war.  She 
says  she  feels  as  if  she  stood  alone  in  the 
world,  as  it  were,  and  deares  to  do  good. 
She  knows  that  she  is  the  instrument  of 
saving  manv  lives,  and  alleviating  much 
suffering  ii^er  present  position,  and  feels 
it  her  duty  to  continue  in  so  doing. 

**  These  facts  can  be  suotained  by  testi- 
mony of  the  highest  character,  and  they 
deserve  to  so  forth  into  the  world  to  show 
that  if  England  can  boast  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  Florence  Nightingale,  we  of 
America  can  present  a  still  higher  exam- 
ple of  female  heroism,  and  exalted  acts  of 
humanity  in  the  person  of  Anna  Ether- 
age. 

It  is  a  fittmg  place  to  introduee  a  biog- 
raphy of  that  brave  and  beautiful  leader 
in  the  noble  work  of  ameliorating  the  dire 
sufferings  of  the  camp  and  military  hospi^ 
tals, 

aORENCE  NieHTINfiALE. 

I  quote  the  language  of  the  new  Cyclo- 
pedia. "  Florence  Nig  itingale  was  bom 
m  Florence,  Italy,  in  1828.  She  is  a  de- 
scendant of  an  old  and  respectable  Shef- 
field family.  Her  mother  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Smith,  who  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  ani  distinguished 
as  an  advocate  of  negro  emancipation. 
As  the  youngest  child  of  d^tiyated  and 
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wealthy  parents,  the  youth  of  Florence 
Nightingale  was  passed  under  circumstan- 
ces &vorable  to'  her  intellectual  dcTelop- 
ment.  Under  her  father's  instruction  she 
became  a  proficient  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  a  general  acquaintance  with 
science  and  art.  She  was  a  good  musi- 
cian, and  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
modem  languages,  being  greatly  aided  in 
this  branch  of  study  by  her  early  visits  to 
many  parts  of  the  continent 

••  From  early  childhood,  the  care  of  the 
sick  was  her  favorite  occupation,  and  no 
reading  possessed  such  attractions  for  her 
as  that  which  treated  of  ho^itals  and  other 
institutions  for  the  infirm,  the  helpless  and 
diseased.  In  her  girlhood,  she  often  vis- 
ited the  schools  and  hospitab  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lea  Hurst,  her  father's  resi- 
dence, and  subsequently  the  hospitals  of 
larger  towns,  devoting  much  attention  to 
the  best  of  London. 

*'  At  this  time  she  was  specially  impress- 
ed with  the  necessity  of  an  institution  for 
training  nurses.  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  the  Catholic  church  seemed  to  her  to 
need  a  counterpart  in  the  Protestant  com- 
munion. She  learned  that  such  an  insti- 
tution existed  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  1-649 
she  went  there  to  qualify  herself  for  the 
work  of  ministering  to  the  sick.  She  en- 
tered as  voluntary  nurse,  placing  herself 
under  the  care  of  the  venerable  pastor, 
Fleidnor,  and  going  through  a  regular 
course  of  training.  After  six  months'  ex- 
perience there,  she  returned  to  England, 
and  for  some  time  was  in  feeble  health. 
In  1851,  learning  that  the  Sanitorum  for 
invalid  and  infirm  governesses  in  London, 
was  in  need  of  competent  management,  she 
took  charge  of  it,  and  in  fifteen  months 
brought  it  to  a  £ur  higher  state  of  efficien- 
cy than  it  had  ever  previously  possessed. 

''In  1854,  the  need  of  good  nurses  and 
efficient  hospital  service  in  the  Crimea, 
was  patnfuUy  felt,  and  the  exposure  of 
some  of  the  abuses  connected  with  it, 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  whole  British 
nation.  A  corps,  of  voluntary  female 
nurses  was  proposed,  and  Miss  Nightin- 
gale consented  to  go  out  as  the  superinten- 
dent. Forty-two  ladies  went  with  her, 
and  fifty  more  soon  followed.  Many  of 
these  were  women  of  high  social  positioOt 


moved  to  this  work  solely  by  patriotism 
and  philanthropy.  On  November  5th 
Miss  Nightingale  and  her  staff  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  and  took  quarters  in  the 
barracks  6f  the  hospital  at  Scutari.  In 
two  days  600  wounded  soldiets  were  sent 
to  them  from  the  battle  of  Inkerman;  by 
the  30th  of  die  month  diere  were  8,000 
sick  and  wounded  at  Scutari,  and  within 
six  weeks  10,000  in  the  different  Hospi- 
tals on  the  Bosphorus.  The  disorder  and 
.want  of  suitable  arrangements  of  beds, 
food  and  medicine,  would  have  appalled 
almist  any  one  else  ;  hut  possessing  rare 
executive  abili^.  as  well  as  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  was  necessary,  she 
made  the  hospital  in  a  short  time,  a  mod- 
el in  the  thoroughness  and  perfection  of 
its  appointments.  The  other  hosfutals 
were  made  to  conform  to  the  same  plan, 
under  her  direction.  All  this  involved  an 
immensity  of  labor  on  her  part ;  often  she 
stood  for  twenty  hours  in  succession  giving 
directions,  but  she  had  always  a  pleasant 
smile,  or  a  kind  word  for  the  sick,  and 
was  almost  idolized  by  the  army. 

*'  She  remained  nearly  two  yeare  in  the 
Eaflt,  suffering  herself  one  severe  attack  of 
hospital  fever,  but  returning  to  her  work 
as  soon  a&  she  could  sit  up.  She  arrived 
in  England  Sept.  6th,  1856.  Her  health 
never  robust,  was  permanently  impaired, 
and  since  her  return,  she  has  been  much 
of  the  time  an  invalid.  Her  services  have 
secured  the  sincerest  gratitude  of  Uie  Brit- 
ish people  and  a  world-wide  renown. 
The  queen  sent  her  a  letter  of  tha*iks,  ac- 
companied by  a  superb  jewel ;  a  subscript 
tion  of  £50,000  wias  raised  to  found  an 
institution  for  the  trainmg  of  nurses,  un- 
der her  direction,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
army,  by  a  penny  contribution,  raised  a 
sum  sufficient  to  ereet  a  statue  to  her  hon- 
or, which  die  refused  to  allow.  Miss 
Nightingale  published  in  1850,  a  pam- 
phlet for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitorum,  in 
upper  Harley  street,  entitled,  '  the  Insti- 
tution at  Kaisersworth  on  the  Rhine,  for 
the  Practical  Training  of  Deacone»see,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Pastor  Fleid- 
ner,'  and  in  1859,  '  Notes  on  Nursing.' " 

Like  the  gush  of  the  morning  ligfal, 
truth  must  go  forward. 
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.    WATCHINa. 

BT  U^A.  H.  8. 

**  The  seDtiBieDt  wliioh  has  oonseorated  night 
$B  a  peouliarly  spiritaal  sea80|i,  may  not  be  a 
delunon.  And  who  shall  say  that  then  the  de- 
parted may  not  visit  us,  unseen  by  our  mortal 
^rision,  yet  mitgling  as  realities  with  our 
dreams;  or  unknown,  though  not  nnfelt  by  us. 
touching,  as  they  pass,  our  wakeAil  and 
thoughti^U  souls! " — ■.  h.  ohapin. 

Alone  I  watch  in  the  silent  room, 
Awake,  alone,  in  the  midnight  gloom; 
The  sleepless  eyes  that  wander  round. 
Can  nought  discern  in  the  darkness  bound. 

With  heal  pressed  back  in  the  cushioned  chair, 
Head  that  aches  with  its  weight  of  care; 
I  muse  while  the  clock  is  ticking  slow. 
Of  one  gone  hence  in  the  long  ago. 

One  who  wore  while  here  below. 

The  holy  seal  Uiat  the  angels  know; 

One  to  whom  it  was  early  given. 

To  be  called  and  crowned,  elect  oi  heayen. 

Leaving  a  lesson  in  thy  lifet 
With  trust  and  patient  sweetness  rift; 
L«fivinff  a  light  as  thou  didst  rise» 
To  guioie  oar  spirits  to  the  skies. 

No  air  of  earth  can  naoh  me  now» 
But  a  soft  motion  fans  my  brow; 
I  feel  a  presence  in  the  place. 
The  breath  of  an  angel  on  my  flioe. 

Oh,  ihou  art  near!  and  the  weary  pain 
Is  banished  ft-om  my  heart  and  brain: 
Sweet  peace  descends  in  tlie  stillness  deep. 
And  on  mine  eyes  fidls  the  dew  of  sleep. 
r*m-* 

''  MLY  ONE  WOUWED." 

BT    MBS.   OABOUHB   ▲.  80UU. 

*'  No  letter  for  you,  this  mail."  ^ 
The  post-master  spoke  kindly,  for  he 
knew  she  was  a  soldier's  wife,  and  he 
knew,  too,  by  the  rapid,  eager  words  with 
which  she  had  addressed  him,  that  her 
whole  heart  was  on  her  lips. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence  by 
the  window,  a  great  teardrop  settling  on 
each  pale  cheek. 

'•  Was  there  any  news,  last  nifiht?  " 
"  Not  much — ^nono  of  any  consequence. 
Some  of  our  Iowa  boys  have  had  a  little 
brush  with  the  guerrillas,  a  few  miles  from 
Cape  Girardeau  —  come  off  finely,  too  — 
captured  the  whole  lot — never  lost  any  on 
our  side — only  one  wounded.*' 

*'  Do  you  know  what  company  it  was?" 
the  woman's  breath  came  in  gasps. 
•     •'  Company  D,  16th  Iowa." 


She  had  been  pale  before — she  was  like 
snow,  now.  "  Did  you  learn  the  name  of 
the  wounded?  My  husband  is  in  that 
company." 

•*  I  did  not.  It  was  only  a  tel^eraphic 
despatch.  We  shall  probably  get  tne  par- 
ticulars Monday  evening." 

"  Three  days  to  wait  — 0,  God,"  and 
she  wrung  her  bands  and  set  her  teeth 
convulsively,  and  leaned  her  head  against 
the  panelling.  Then,  gathering  up  her 
energies  by  a  mighty  effort,  she  passed 
quieUy  out  of  the  office,  and  with  quick 
steps  turned  off  the  square,  and  into  the 
street  that  lost  iteelf  after  a  little  while,  on 
the  prairie.  She  did  not  pause  till  the 
town  was  for  behind  her  —  till  her  feet 
rested  in  a  little  hollow  which  shut  her 
out  firem  all  things  save  the  sky  and  her 
own  thoughts.  There  she  sat  down  and 
there  she  gave  way  to  her  long-repressed 
feelings.  She  wept  and  wept  thoise  scorch- 
ing tears,  which  burst  n^er  than  stream 
from  one's  eyes,  when  the  agony  of  sus- 
pense is  in  the  heart. 

*'  Only  one  wounded — ^I  wish  he  hadn't 
told  me  —  for  three  long  days,  now,  I 
shall  worry  for  fear  it  is  he.  How  can  I 
live  till  Monday  night.  0,  dear,  dear, 
dear  I  Wounded  —  it  didn't  say  where ! 
O,  if  I  only  knew  I " 

And  then  she  wiped  off  the  blinding 
drops,  and  crawling  out  of  the  hollow, 
looked  eagerly  over  the  vast  prairie,  as 
though  with  her  soul  in  her  eyes,  she 
would  annihilate  space,  and  peer  at  once 
into  that  fe^off  hospital. 

A  mother's  instincts  drove  her  on  again 
with  fleet  steps  towards  that  little  brown 
speck  in  the  distance.  She  had  left  four 
cnildron  thero,  alone,  and  the  oldest  had 
seen  but  seven  yeariR.  So^  she  went  on, 
wiping  away  the  fresh  tears  that  kept 
surging  up  from  her  heart,  and  t]:;ying  to 
calm  herself  with  the  idle  words,  repeated 
again  and  asain,  *'  perhaps,  alter  all,  it 
wasn't  John." 

How  much  she  suffered  through  tbose 
long  three  days,  I  can  guess,  though  I  did 
not  see  her ;  for  once  in  my  own  life  did 
I  suffer  from  Saturday  night  till  Tuesday 
afternoon  was  ppent,  waiting,  waiting, 
wuting — hoping,  fearing,  weeping,  and 
ail  the  time  driving  at  the  hardest  kind  of 
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toil  to  lash  away  the  slow-moTuig  hours. 
0^  God  I  the  agony  of  suspense!  It  is 
worse  than  the  worst  reality  !  The  soul 
accepts  the  blow  when  it  has  fallen  —  ac- 
cepts it,  though  it  make  it  reel  for  a  thne, 
well  nigh  on  to  the  grave — ^but  till  it  fells, 
while  yet  with  terror-stricken  eyes  it  sees 
the  uplifted  hand,  it  shrinks,  shudders, 
crouches,  sways  to  this  side  and  to  that, 
its  hope  but  little  better  than  a  blank  fear, 
its  jDHrayer  only  a  dunb  moan. 

Through  the  eager  crowd  gathered  in 
and  about  the  postoffice,  the  next  Mon- 
day eyening,  Mrs.  M.  made  her  way  with 
Ittde  trouble.  They  knew  she  was  a  sol- 
dier's wife ;  they  knew  her  husband  had 
been  in  the  last  skirmish ;  they  knew  she 
had  walked  thiree  weary  miles  oyer  the 
lonely  prairie  to  hear  the  news. 

••Any  letter  to-night,  Mr.  S.?"  she 
farly  shook  in  her  shoes. 

'•  The  mail  is  not  distributed  yet,  but 
if  you  will  walk*  into  the  back  room,  you 
may  read  my  *  Register/  till  I  get 
through.  I'll  let  you  know  if  there's  a 
letter." 

He  passed  her  the  newspaper,  and  one 
of  the  men  kindly  opened  the  door  for  her, 
and  the  clerk  brought  her  a  lamp. 

She  held  the  paper  nervously,  for  full 
five  minutes,  then  tore  off  the  wrapper, 
and  ran  her  eyes  up  and  down  the  col- 
umns. Nothing  on  tne  first  page.  She 
openef^  the  sheet  ^ 

•'  Further  from  Cape  Girardeau  — full 
particulars  of  the  late  skirmish  with  gue]> 
rilla»— our  troops  victorious." 

The  large  capitals  swam  before  her 
eyes — her  eyes  so  misty  with  fear.  She 
calmed  herself,  she  hardly  knew  how,  and 
read  one  word  by  word.  It  was  good 
news  all  along  till  the  concluding  para- 
graph. 

'•We  came  off  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man,  and  only  one  seriously  wound- 
ed. A  private,  John  M.,  had  his  right 
hand  so  seriously  shattered  that  amputa- 
tion was  necessary.  But  he  is  doing 
woU." 

••  A  letter  to-night,  Mrs  M.,"  and  the 

.  post-master  himself  came  out  of  the  office, 

and  with   a  pleasant  smile   on   his  face, 

walked  towards  the  table.     But  no  eager 

hand  was  outstretched.     The  soldier's  wife 


had  dropped  her  head  upon  the  table  in  a 
dead  swoon. 

Can  I  bear  to  write  oi  what  ^e  snfifer- 
ed  afterward,  when  they  had  kindly  cared 
for  her  and  carried  h^  home,  and  when 
she  had  read  the  letter  whibh  her  husband 
had  dictated.  No,  no,  no.  It  curdles 
my  heart  only  to  think  of  it.  That  right 
hand  which  had  touched  her  so  tenderly 
in  the  days  of  courtship,  which  had  held 
her  so  firmly  in  the  nour  of  marriage, 
which  had  labored  so  diligently  for  her  in 
the  eight  ;^ears  of  their  wdlded  lifel 
Nevermore  would  its  fingers  intertwine 
with  hers  in  the  grasp  of  love  —  never 
stroke  her  forehead  when  the  hour  of  pain 
was  on  —  never  write  her  another  long, 
swoet  letter— never.  And  those  four  lit- 
tle ones  I  A  father's  right  hand  would 
never  agun  rest  in  holy  blessing  on  their 
heads;  and  there  was  the  baby,  b(Hn 
since  he  went  away!  And  they  were 
poor,  too !  a  little  farm  upon  the  prairie 
all  thej  had,  and  that  needed  the  diuly  la- 
bor of  a  man's  right  faamd.  Would  a  sol- 
dier's bounty,  would  his  monthly  pittance 
compensate  for  those  nerves  and  sinews 
that  the  surgeon  had  carelessly  tossed  oat 
of  the  window. 

'•  Only  one  wounded  I  "  We  read 
these  words  almost  daily  printed,  with 
scarcely  a  passing  thought.  It  is  only 
when  Uie  news  concerns  ourselves,  or  one 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  that  we 
realise  how  much  of  anguish,  how  much 
of  mourning  they  cany  to  somebody's 
home. 

Ah,  it  is  onlv  when  we  pick  up  the  lit- 
tle records  of  these  dreary  times,  loop  to- 
gether the  slender  black  threads  of  woe, 
that  we  realize  what  a  paU  covers  our 
country.  All  that  Mrs.  M.,  my  nei^bor, 
duffer^  through  those  three  long,  weaiy 
days  of  suspense,  was  sufl^red,  was  suf- 
fered also,  by  sixty-five  troubled  women, 
for  there  were  that  number  of  married 
men  in  Company  D.,  and  none  knew  to 
what  particular  private  that  '*  only  one 
wounded,"  had  reference ;  then  think  <^ 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  sweethearts  of  the  young 
men,  for  that  "oniy  one  wounded  "  mi^t 
be  their  son,  their  brother,  their  lover. 
Ah,  as  I  said  to  a  friend,  the  other  day» 
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we  shall  Doyer,  never  know  the  hundredth 
part  of  what  this  war  has  cost  us.  How 
many  ears  grow  weary  listening  for  foot- 
falls whose  tramp  was  hushed  in  the  gory 
stream  of  battle ;  how  many  eves  grow 
dim  looking  for  forms  that  lie  buried  in 
some  shallow  trench ;  how  many  hearts  go 
aching  for  loved  ones  who  diall  never 
more  come  back»  or  if  they  do,  come 
'*mauned  for  life."  A  hand*  &Q  &nn,  a 
foot,  a  leg,  perhaps  an  eye,  the  prises  of  a 
batde-field.  0,  the  ouirkness  and  the 
doom  of  homes  that  once  were  happy  I 
O,  the  cruel  blight  of  war  !  that  fells  not 
only  on  the  soldier,  dead  or  wounded,  but 
80  sadly  on  his  precious  household  —  his 
Wife  and  little  ones ! 


LIFE. 

BT  AXKA  M.  BAXB8. 


Toflsed  like  a  rent  and  rainbow  sbelU 

From  Time's  upheaving  ocean  foam, 
ForeTermore  the  soul  will  tell 
Of  heaven,  its  native  home. 
Of  brighter  lights  and  softer  airs, 
•  Of  feelings  that  are  half  divine, 
Arising  upward  in  our  prayers, 
lake  inoenae  fh>m  a  shrine. 

This  lift  is  an  unquiet  thing. 

We  strive,  we  toil,  we  struggle  on. 
We  drink  at  every  wayside  spring. 

Until  the  last  is  gone; 
Till  on  the  desert  hot  and  bare. 

With  weak  and  Minting  frame  we  sigh. 
For  cool  palms  waving  in  the  air. 

And  pleasant  fountains  nigh. 

We  walk  amid  our  fellow-men. 

Amid  them  all,  and  yet  apart, 
A  hidden  angel's  fluttering  wings. 

Still  stirring  in  oor  hearts; 
We  pause  to  weave  forbidden  dreams. 

We  bow  at  altars  formed  of  clay. 
We  radiate  with  &ney's  gleams. 

The  flowers  that  deoay. 

And  this  is  life!  to  love,  to  part. 

To  go  through  earth  unsatisfied. 
To  feel  the  vision  that  we  clasp. 

Not  that  for  which  we  sighed; 
To  bear  with  cold  neglect  and  scorn. 

To  meet  a  foe  where  smiled  a  friend. 
To  see  the  loved  to  silence  borne. 

O,  can  this  be  the  end  T 

Nay;  for  thU  life  is  but  a  ray 

Shed  fh>m  a  fixed  and  steady  star, 
Awhile  it  gleams  on  life's  rough  way. 

While  clouds  its  splendor  mar; 
Bat  bursting  from  the  veil  of  sense. 

Beyond  the  g[lory  light  shall  fell, 
In  God's  unernng  recompense. 

Forever  on  us  ^! 


Our  souls  within  these  moulds  of  clay. 

Are  sparks  of  that  undying  flame. 
Aspiring  upward,  that  they  may 

fleach  Him  trom  whom  they  came; 
Who  formed  us  with  His  plastic  hand. 

Who  makes  the  storm  or  iiunshine  fell, 
0,  has  He  not,  in  His  fair  land, 

Fruition  for  us  all  7 

The  deep  unrest,  the  weary  cares, 

The  change  and  grief  that  round  ua  wait. 
May  be  the  spirit's  golden  stairs. 


That  lead  to  heaven's  gate; 

L  larger,  clearer,  meaning  vrrit — 

Our  life's  true  purpose  may  appear. 


When  error's  mists  are  swept  away 

That  blind  our  vision  here; 
0,  Father!  give  us  childlike  feith. 

And  a  triumphant  hope  in  Thee; 
A  lamp  to  light  the  void  of  death. 

Linked  to  eternity. 

THITHER-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.   XXUL 

Torino— Ride  about  town— Departure  by  rail 
to  Snsa— Tragedy  de  la  capot— Passage  of 
*'  Mont  Cenis,"  at  midniffht  —  An  arctic 
scene—Through  Layoyard  district— From  St. 
Jean  de  Maurienne  to  Geneva  by  railway- 
Arrival— Out  of  door  life. 

Before  leaving  Turin  we  took  carriage 
and  made  a  circuit  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
Tirons,  which,  in  the  clear,  bracing  air 
and  bright  Bunshine,  proved  a  pleasant 
and  invigoiating  excursion,  aside  irom  the 
many  objects  of  interest,  and  the  fine  view 
which  a  part  of  our  ride  furnished.  Tuiin 
lies  in  a  green,  basin-like  vale,  formed  by 
the  semi-circular  sweep  of  an  Alpine  chain 
of  mountains,  through  whose  fertile  fields 
the  rivers  Po  and  Dora  wind  their  spark- 
ling waters ;  •  the  scene  from  a  bndge, . 
spanning  the  latter,  was  quite  charming, 
while  the  drive  through  the  spacious  weU- 
built  streets  of  the  interior  of  the  town,— • 
the  sight  of  its  public  edifices,  and  institu- 
tions of  benevolence  and  education,  gave 
satisfiictory  proof  of  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  a  people  fiur  in  advance  of  their 
southern  brethren  in  intelligence,  thrift, 
and  liberality  of  tho:2ght  and  purpose. 

Not  remaining  to  participate  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  evening,  for  which  such  ez- 
tenedve  preparations  had  Ken  made,  we 
left  Torino  at  6  o'clock,  by  rail,  to  Susa, 
by  way  of  "  Mont  Cenis  "  pass,  expecting 
to  reach  Geneva  the  following  evening. 
At  the  railway  office  we  encountered  an 
elderly  woman  who,  bidding  adieu  to  ^ 
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son,  (a  yoang  man  employed  in  some 
mercantile  house  at  Tnrin,)  was  starting 
alone  for  Paris.  Finding  that  we  were 
going  a  part  of  the  journey  on  the  same 
route,  soe  made  herself  acquainted  with 
Momieur  and  Madame,  and  as  there  was 
much  that  was  amusing  and  unique  in 
this  new  human  subject  for  study,  thus 
presented  to  our  notice,  — »  we  soon  found 
ourselves  greatly  interested  in  her  lady- 
ship. 

Keoeiring  an  addition  to  our  party  in 
shape  of  an  honest-feiced  country  girl  of 
uncertain  age,  we  were  soon  seated  vtt-o- 
riff  in  the  railway  carriage,  waiting  for  the 
train  to  more  on.  A  moment  before 
leaving,  however,  the  old  lady  started  up 
in  an  agony  of  alarm,  crying  out  like  a 
child  in  a  fright  What  catUd  be  the 
trouble  ?  was  tlie  woman  going  mad  of 
grief,  with  parting  from  her  son  ?  Some 
direful  calamity,  surely,  had  surely  come 
upon  her !  In  another  instant  our  foars 
were  relieved,  when  with  frantic  gestures, 
tears  and  cries,  she  ejaculated,  —  '*  Ah  I 
Hon  Dieu  t  Mon  Capot !  Mon  Capot !  " 
fanc^  this  descent  from  hieh  tragic  to  the 
comic  !  Gountiy  girl,  fuU  of  sympathy, 
rushes  forth  from  the  car,  and,  in  less  time 
than  the  scene  could  be  described,  flies 
back  holding  the  missing  garment  tpum- 
phandy  in  her  hand ! — back,  just  as  the 
train  commenced  moving  off,  to  the  in- 
tense joy  of  the  owner  of  the  article,  who 
was  as  profuse  of  her  thanks,  tears  and 
gesticulations,  as  she  had  previously  been 
of  lamentations,  when  the  prospect  of 
crossing  ••  MonUGenis,"  without  the  pro- 
tection of  her  weather-worn  cloak|  filed 
her  soul  with  such  frantic  grief. 

Then  followed  sudk  friendly  chatting 
and  snuff-taking,  between  the  two,  that  it 
was  happiness  enough  for  Monsieur  and 
Madame  to  sit  as  spectators  of  the  scene, 
witnessing  with  no  small  amusement,  the 
workings  of  that  queer  machine,  *'  human 
nature!"  We  wondered  if,  in  our  en- 
lightened America,  the  like  real  polite- 
ness, (••  Benevolence  in  trifles  I  ")  would 
have  been  shown  upon  a  similar  occasion  I 
Such  respect  for  age,  and  such  sjrmpathy 
and  help  for  a  stranger  in  trouble  ?  Who 
ean  say  ? 

With  what  an  air  of  grace  and  friendly 


benevolence  was  the  precious  dust  offered 
by  the  gruff-voiced  old  lady,  to  Monsieur 
and  Madame,  and  what  real  pity  expressed 
on  her  foce,  that  the  strangers  could  not 
•enjoy  with  her,  the  enlivening  comfort  of 
a  g|enerous  "  pinch  "  every  three  minutes, 
which  was  about  the  aven^  space  be- 
tween these  pleasant  little  operations. 
Finding  that  we  had  neither  acquired  this 
common  practice,  nor  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  her  native  tongue,  naturally  enough,  the 
old  lady  began  to  look  upon  her  two  com- 
paoiims, — ^whom  Providence  had  thrown 
m  her  way,  as  littie  more  advanced  than 
inexperienced  children,  in  other  reepecU 
also,  and  it  was  intensely  amusing  to  see 
with  what  hearty  good  nature  she  took 
upon  herself  the  task  of  endeavoring  to 
amuse  us  in  every  possible  way  that  be- 
nevolence could  suggest — ^with  lively  ges- 
tures, smiles,  nods  and  such  little  talk  as 
she  thought  suitable  to  our  state  of  itdoles- 
eence,  s  e  endeavored  to  beguile  the  wav, 
pointing  our  attention  to  eveiy  outside  ob- 
ject, from  "  lefeu  "  of  the  enfl;iiie,  which 
we  were  passmg,  to  "  les  Ahi,*'  whose 
white  cloud-like  outline  skirtea  the  even- 
ing horizon.  And  all  in  such  a  motherly 
way,  apparently  dictated  by  a  fiiendly  de- 
sire to  contribute  to  the  hwfunesi  of  her 
charge  over  whom  she  had  assumed  the 
office  of  protectress. 

The  old  lady's  costume  had  evidently 
not  been  selected  in  the  vioinity  of  **  Pa- 
lais Boyal,''  or  "  Rue  de  Rivoli,"  and 
was  intended  more  for  protection  than  finr 
artistic  effect.  Such  a  medley  of  wrap- 
pings, piled  one  over  the  other,  some  of 
them  nstened  together,  and  others  in 
neglige,  none  but  a  genuine  European 
could  have  affected!  Taken  altogether, 
with  her  tall  figure,  dark  complexion, 
heavy  brows,  piercing  eyes,  and  eruff,  yet 
kindly  voice,  our  self-eonstitated  protec- 
tress presented  quite  a  striking  picture, 
somewhat,  we  must  confess,  afW  the  Ho- 
garth, or  Thomas  Hood  style. 

Higher  and  higher  loomed  up  the  long 
Alpine  range,  as  we  neared  Susa,  in  the 
dusk  of  evening.  It  was  quite  night 
when  we  reached  that  place ;  the  atmos- 
phere had  grown  colder,  indicating  the  vi- 
cinity of  icy  summits ;  but  all  around  was 
now  darkness.    After  a  kng  delay  at  the 
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post-hoQse,  ve  were  oraimned  into  the 
crowded  interior  of  the  Diligence,  mnoh  to 
oar  fear  lest  the  immense  amount  of  lug- 
gage piled  on  the  top,  mi^ht  crush  in  tM 
roof  upon  our  defenceless  heads.  The  ve- 
hicle, clumsy  and  ponderous,  proved 
btroneer  than  we  had  unagined,  and,  ex- 
cept the  crushing  crowd  within,  we  got  on 
at  a  comfortable  rate.  That  we  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps  m  the  night,  was 
much  regretted,  but  as  no  other  arrange- 
ment could  be  effected,  we  consoled  our^ 
selves  with  the  thought  that  we  had  the 
moon  in  our  fieivor,  which  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  an,  agreeable  considera- 
tion. 

On  ascending  to  the  snowy  region,  we 
were  transferred  to  well  warmed  ried^ges, 
(constructed  similar  to  our  northern  win- 
ter stages)  and  then  the  effect  of  moon- 
light UDon  the  scene  was  quite  bewitch- 
ing. Our  train  of  sledges  conasted  of 
twelve,  witn  forty  mules,  all  the  leaders 
wearing  bells,  large  and  musical  in  sound, 
whode  clear  ring  reverberated  sweetly  in 
the  still  air,  as  we  glided  along  throng 
the  snow*  a  wall  of  Uie  frozen  element  on 
one  side,  higher  than  the  top  of  our  sledg- 
es, and  the  other  edge  of  the  road  retreat- 
ing down  precipices  and  chasms  ever  yawn- 
ing to  engulf  the  careless  traveller,  who 
ventures  too  near  the  disy  steeps. 

What  a  contrast  was  this  Arctic  scene, 
to  the  green  carpeted  earth,  the  springing 
flowers,  soft,  balmful  airs,  and  fervid  sun- 
diine  of  soathem  Italy,  whose  borders  we 
had  left  so  recently  I  Occasionally  an  Al- 
pine horn  rang  out  a  lengthened  peal, 
which  reverberated  from  steep  to  steep, 
and  added  much  to  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  scene  —  snow  and  ice,  and  cold  ; 
dark  crags  all  around !  A  froien  world, 
hidden  away  in  these  solitudes  of  nature, 
where  she  sat  enthroned  in  one  of  her 
sterner  moods.  The  effect  was  wonderful 
and  sublime,  as  something  new  in  experi- 
ence, but  the  thought  of  life,  connected 
with  these  solitary  post-houses,  scattered 
akmg  the  route,  (the  only  habitations  of 
living  bemgs)  made  one  shudder  and  in- 
wardly thank  Gt)d  for  the  wide  awake, 
stirring  world,  towards  which  we  were 
none  too  rapidly  moving  ! 

In  onexif  the  narrowest  passes  of  IIm 


road,  we  encountered  a  heavy  train  of 
sleds  laden  with  large  boxes  of  merohan* 
dixe.  To  extricate  ourselves  from  this  di^ 
lemma  seemed  a  dubious  undertaking ; 
but  thanks  to  the  skill  of  mountaineer 
drivers,  the  passaee  was  successfully  ao- 
eompHshed,  tnough  not  without  oonsidera* 
ble  delay.  After  being  drawn  as  near 
the  inner  bank  of  the  road  as  possible, 
the  mules  were  un&stened  from  the  sledg- 
es, and  used  in  helping  draff  the  heavy 
boxes  over  the  very  edge  of  uie  abvES,  so 
narrow  was  the  road  at  this  point  Sitting 
thete  cramped  between  mules  and  freight- 
1^,  in  a  state  of  alarm  lest  these  strong 
boxes  might  break  through  the  side  of  our 
sledge,  as  they  went  grinding  along,  now 
and  then  thumping  against  th»  comers, 
and  now  rubbing  ak>ng  the  whole  length 
of  the  vehicle ;  &e  tramp  of  animals,  and 
cries  of  the  drivers,  taken  altogether, 
formed  anything  rather  than  an  agreeable 
situation. 

This  difficulty  overcome,  we  did  alone 
smoothly  enough,  and  soon  exchanged 
snotr  and  runners  for  wheels  and  good 
solid  earth.  While  dismounting  to  ^ect 
tiiis  arrangement,  we  were  left  iSanding  in 
a  wilderness  of  legs  and  keels  belonging  to 
the  mules  and  horses  cdleeted  around  the 
post-house  or  died.  Frightened  and  irres- 
olute, we  stood,  not  knowin?  which  way 
to  turn,  as  the  prospect  of  feeling  the 
weight  of  those  iron-shod  feet,  seemed 
about  equal  on  all  sides,  ^when  we  were 
suddenly  clutched  by  our  gruff-voiced 
friend,  who  began  crying  out  in  alarm, 
"MonDieuI  l^OheveuxI  leCheveuxI** 
Extricated  from  our  somewhat  perillous 
position,  we  were  once  more  en  route — 
passmg  on  to  Lanslebonn;*  where  we 
breakfrtsted  at  a  dirty  inn ;  hurried  again 
on  board  the  Diligence,  and  passing  a£>ng 
through  grand  and  wonderful  mountain 
scenery,  snow-tijpped  peaks,  dark  ravines, 
i^Murkling  waternils ;  now  massive  fortifi- 
cations of  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  and 
here  and  there  a  hamlet,  or  occasionally  a 
larger  village.  Thus  we  passed  on  to 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  ;  the  nicest  point 
over  which  we  had  travelled  bemg  €f,800 
feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Our  last  recollections  of  the  ^ruff-voiced 
friend  were  of  seeing  her  exeroue  a  com* 
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mendable  pradenoe  in  smuggling  away 
her  package  of  snuff  into  the  depths  of  her 
proTision  basket,  when  at  toe  custom 
house,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the  eyes 
of  prying  officials,  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  high  functions,  are  eroeciaily  strict 
with  regard  to  this  kind  of  contraband, 
having  tnemselves  generaUy,  a  leaning  to- 
wards, and  hankering  after  the  article. 
This  little  incident,  and  her  final  embar- 
kation on  the  train  for  Paris,  finished  the 
view  of  her  ladyship  ;  long  may  she  live 
to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  her  favorite  dust, 
and  to  make  herself  useful  to  any  other 
grown  children  whom  she  may  chance  to 
meet  in  their  wanderings  up  and  down  the 
world. 

At  2  9.  M.,  we  left  St  Jean,  glad  to 
exchange  the  crowded  Diligence  for  a  Com- 
fortable seat  in  the  railway  carriage,  boj^nd 
for  Geneva.  At  the  latter  place  we  ar- 
rived by  nightfall,  weary  and  jaded, 
thankful  to  find  ourselves  pleasantly  locat- 
ed at  "Hotel  Metropole,''  a  new.  first 
class  house,  weU  kept  and  overlooking  the 
lovelv  lake  with  the  "  Jardin  Anglaise," 
(a  charming  little  patch  of  garden  and 
promenade,)  forming  a  sweet  picture  be- 
tween us  and  the  blue  depths  now  sleep- 
ing beneath  the  evening  light  of  an  April 
sky.  Pleasant  were  toe  succeeding  days 
spent  in  this  quiet  yet  charming  city! 
We  took  long  strolls  upon  the  borders  of 
the  beautiful  lake,  watching  the  tinv 
steamers  as  they  plied  its  gleaming,  steel- 
blue  waves.  We  visited  the  meeting  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Arve,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  where  the  deep  azure  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  light  yellow  hue  of  the  latter 
form  such  a  smgular  contrast,  both  retain- 
ing their  separate  colors  for  some  distance 
after  their  junction.  Over  the  pleasant 
fields  and  along  the  sloping  banks  of  river 
and  lake,  we  wandered,  leading  an  out-of- 
doors  life,  as  healthftil  and  recuperative,  as 
it  was  quiet  and  enjoyable.         m.  o.  o. 

LOfred^i  Se$t 

m  •  m 

The  great  test  which  proves  the  excel- 
lence of  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  its  adap- 
tation to  man  in  solitude ;  because  it  is 
then  that  he  is  thrown  upon  the  resources 
of  his  own  soul, — upon  his  inner  and  ever- 
lasting life. 


THE  PUCE  TO  DIE. 

BT  MIS.  OABOUira  U.   8AWTBB. 

"  May  you  die  among  your  kindred!**— wdTs- 
cient  Benediction, 

"  Herr!  Lass  mioh  Sterben  heim  by  Meiim 
Lieben!  -Tr,  Ruckert. 

Let  me  not  die  afar  in  foreign  lands. 
With  no  dear  friend  to  watoh  my  partiiig 

brsath. 
With  none  I  lore  to  close  mine  eyes  in  death. 

And  softly  fold  my  hands. 

Bnt,  0,  among  my  kindred,  with  some  heart 
Close  knit  to  mine,  by  fond  and  fkithliil  ties, 
'Neath  the  warm  rainings  of  beloved  eyes. 

Let  my,  soul  hence  depart. 

'Twere  sad  to  go  when  load  the  Antnnm 
blast 
In  moamfol  cadence  through  the  valleys  ngk*d. 
Or  the  the  drear  pall  of  wmter  &r  aod  wide, 

0*er  hill  and  dale  is  oast 

Bot  let  it  be  when  all  aroond  me  lies 
Horhed  in  the  soft  repose  of  twilight  hour~ 
The  sammer  twilight;  with  the  cioeing  flower. 

Let  me  too  dose  mine  eyes. 

I  ask  no  laurels,  then,  that  roand  my  brow 
The  wreath  which  poets  love  fond  fHeods  may 

twine. 
And  if  in  earlier  days  that  wish  wereenine. 

Not  such  I  covet  now  ! 

Enough  for  me  if,  when  around  my  head 
Kind  friends  are  gathered  that  they  may  behold 
For  the  last  time  my  cold  and  senseless  moold, 

A  fow  fond  tears  are  shed; 

And  gentle  lips,  with  blessings  on  my  name. 
Speak  of  some  good  1  may  perchance  have 

wrought. 
Some  humble  truths  my  living  lips  have 
taught. 
And  all  forbear  to  blame. 

And  let  me  be  'mid  some  green,  pleaaant 
shade. 
Where  birds  may  come  and  carol  all  the  day. 
And  no  rude  footsteps  scare  them  thence  away. 

Gently  and  softly  laid. 

For  *ti8  no  idle  tkncv  of  the  brain 
That,  when  the  spirit  from  its  clav  halh  fled. 
And  all  we  see  lies  motionless  and  dead. 

It  may  return  again. 

Then  should  some  friend,  more  fiuthftil  than 
the  rest. 
Be  drawn  sometimes  the  pathway  to  retrace 
Which  leads  to  my  lone,  quiet  resting-plaoe. 

By  sweet  wild  flowrets  drest, 

Methinks  my  q>!rit,  hovering  near  the  spot. 
Would  breathe  a  newer,  fresher  life;  and  fiei 
A  thrill  of  Joy  through  all  its  being  steal. 

That  *twas  no«  all  forgot  1 
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Then  let  me  die  'mid  those  I  love,  and  bear 
Their  smiles  to  light  me  throagh  death's  sha- 
dowy night. 
Their  tones  to  bless  me  in  the  Land  of  Light, 

While  waiting  for  them  there  ! 


THE  MOUNTAINEERS  OF  nNNESSEE. 

BT  MBS.  0.  If .  8AWTEB. 

Continaed  from  last  number. 

"  Who  are  they  ?  **  inqnired  a  handsome 
and  graceful  young  man  of  the  chance 
companion  who  stood  by  his  side  on  the 
steps  of  the  St.  Charles.  The  'they'  in 
question  were  two  ladies  who,  seated  in  a 
nandsome  barouche,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
spirited  greys,  at  that  moment  darted  rap 
idly  past 

•'Who  are  they?  By  George  I  the 
young  one  is  a  splendid  creature  I  "  and 
the  youth,  who  was  something  of  a  dandy 
in  ms  personal  appearance,  a£feotionately 
stroked  his  long  yellow  heard  and  gazed 
after  them  untU  the  carriage  turned  into 
another  street. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  ladies  or  the 
horses  ?  "  asked  his  companion  who  was  a 
United  States  officer  high  in  rank.  There 
was  a  slight  sarcasm  in  his  tone  and  ex- 
pression as  ho  turned  to  the  young  man. 

"  The  ladies,  to  be  sure.  I  don't  care 
for  horses  wjien  I  see  such  a  Hehe  as  that, 
though  I  am  fond  of  a  fine  span.  But  do 
you  know  who  they  are  ?  " 

*'  0,  yes.  It  is  Mrs.  Mordant  and  her 
daughter,  from  Tennessee.  They  are 
spending  the  winter  here  in  New  Or- 
leans." 

"  Do  you  visit  them  ?  " 

"  Occasionally.  They  are  charming  la- 
dies, but  it  is  not  always  pleasant  to  visit 
their  house." 

"  Not  pleasant,  with  two  such  heau'iful 
ladies  to  do  the  honors?  What  is  the 
matter?" 

"  That  I  cannot  exactly  tell ;  but  you 
often  feel  uncomfortable  there,  though  since 
Miss  Helen  returned  from  her  convent 
school,  where  her  father  took  a  &ncy  to 
educate  her —  to  torture  her  mother,  I  do 
believe  —  things  go  better.  There  are 
even  sometimes  really  cheerful  times  in 
Mrs.  Mordant's  exclusive  circle." 

'*  But  what  can  there  be  to  cloud  the 
happiness  of  a  family,  rich,  distinguiahed 
$6 


as  they  seem,  and  with  a  daughter  so  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  ?  " 

"  O  they  tell  strange  stories  about  them, 
sir,  around  this  office,  yet  nobody  seems 
to  know  on  what  they  are  founded.  It  is, 
however,  pretty  generally  known  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mordant  live  on  bad  terms  to- 
gether. He  is  a  morose,  irritable  man, 
and  of  a  very  suspicious,  jealous  disposi- 
tion. Mrs.  Mordant,  on  the  contrary,  is 
of  a  most  sweet  and  gentle  nature,  always 
kind  and  affectionate,  but  so  melancholy 
that  she  is  rarely  seen  to  smile.  In  their 
company  you  canfiot  help  feeling  oppress* 
eel. 

"  But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  condition 
of  things?" 

'*  I  think,  principally,  an  unhappy  mar* 
riage;  but  there  are  also  other  causes. 
Mrs.  Mordant  had  a  son  who,  when  a  boy 
of  about  four  years,  was,  by  the  careless- 
ness of  a  slave  girl,  his  nurse,  lost ;  either 
stolen  or  strayed  away.  Years  after,  he 
was  found  again  and  brought  homo.  Mrs. 
Mordant  was  ovoijoved  to  recover  her 
child,  but  not  so  her  husband.  Some  say 
that  he  has  always  .doubted  that  the  found 
boy  was  their  own,  although  the  evidence 
was  verv  striking;  while  others, —  and  I 
confess  I  belong  to  the  latter  dass,  think 
he  was  on  the  point  of  separating  fix>m  his 
wife  and  trying  to  get  a  divorce,  that  he 
might  marry  the  young  widow  of  a  very 
wealthy  planter  with  whom  he  had  become 
very  intimately  acquainted  during  a  season 
at  one  of  the  watering  placea." 

"  Incredible  !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
man. 

"  I  believe  it  true,  nevertheless,  and 
that  the  lady,  who  was  not  over-scrupu- 
lous, had  agreed  to  the  match.  She  was 
a  handsome,  vulgar  woman,  a  oreole,  and 
her  bold  black  eyes  had  a  strange  power 
over  Mordant.  I  think,  however,  public 
sentiment  was  too  powerful  for  him,  n>r  the 
separation  did  not  take  place.  His  wife 
was  likely  to  become  a  mother  again,  and 
it  was  hoped  by  her  friends  that  its  birth 
would  reconcile  him  to  her  and  soften  his 
hard  temper.  Just  before  this  child  was 
bom,  which  was  the  daughter  you  saw, 
her  first  bom  was  restored.  ' 

'*  Hem  I  "  stammered  the  young  mar, 
whose  ooontenance  during  this  convarsft- 
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tion  had  entirely  lost  the  foppish,  supercil- 
ious expression  it  had  worn,  and  assumed 
an  earnest  and  manly  4ook.  *'Hem!  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 

''What  is  it,  air?^' 

"  Will  you  introduce  me  at  Mrs.  Mor- 
dant's?'' 

•'  O,  certainly,  very  willingly,"  replied 
the  officer,  not  without  a  little  emharrass- 
ment.  "  But,  pardon  me,  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  heing  acquainted  wi;:h  you.  I 
have  known  you  only  three  days,  and  only 
as  a  chance  visitor  at  the  hotels." 

••  My  name  is  Windermere,"  replied 
the  young  man,  drawing  a  pocket-book 
out  and  presenting  a  card. 

•*  Oh,  ah  I  Of  the  English  family  of 
that  name,  I  presime,"  said  the  officer, 
with  a  polite  bow. 

''We  are  distantly  related  and  came 
fit)m  the  same  stock,  but  my  property  is 
in  Cuba." 

*'  You  have  the  true  English  accent." 

"Very likely.  I  have  been  in  the  States 
a.  good  deal,  and  have  been  often  in  this 
city." 

*'  Ah  I  I  almost  wonder  I  have  never 
met  yon  before,  for  I  Lave  been  stationed 
at  Southern  forts  for  many  years,  and 
spend  some  time  nearly  every  winter 
here." 

"  It  is  very  easily  explained.  I  have 
few  acquamtances,  and  live  in  a  very  quiet 
and  secluded  wav."  Mr.  Windermere 
blushed  a  little  as  he  said  this. 

The  officer  bowed  again.  ''  Shall  we 
call  on  Mrs.  Mordant  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure.  And  may  I  inquire 
your  name  / " 

"  Mv  name  is  Wainright.  I  am  a  Ma- 
jor in  the  United  States  army." 

•*Well,  Major,  to-morrow  evening  at 
about  four  o'clock,  if  you  please." 

Jhey  were  punctual  at  the  hour,  and 
ihe  major  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
elegant  equipage  with  two  liveried  negroes 
as  outriders,  with  which  the  young  man 
presented  himself  before  the  entrance  to 
the  hotel. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  must  tell  yon 
about  Mr.  Mordant,"  said  the  major,  as 
they  rolled  along  on  their  way  to  that  gen- 
tleman's residence.  "  Ho  has  a  singular 
aversion  to  his  daughter,  and  the  filends 


of  Mrs.  Mordant  say  that  at  the  time  of 
her  birth  his  treatment  of  his  wife  was  so 
abusive  and  cruel  that  she  became  danger- 
ously ill,  so  much  so  that  she  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  t»  jbhe  Virginia  Springs.  She 
was  very  unwilling  to  go,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  leave  her  diildren  at  home,  which, 
together  with  the  shamefnl  suspicions  of 
her  husband  threw  her  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly. She,  however,  gradually  recovered 
her  health,  and  was  able  to  return  home." 

"^nd  was  there  any  cause  for  the  sus- 
picions of  her  husband  ?  " 

' '  Not  the  least  in  the  worM.  Her  whole 
life  was  a  refutation  of  them ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  altogether  certain  that  Helen 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  father  or 
mother." 

"  That  is  not  at  all  uncommon,'*  chimed 
in  Windermere. 

They  arriveS  at  Mrs.  Mordant's  and 
found  the  lady  at  home.  She  received 
them  in  a  very  handsome  drawing-room 
whose  arched  windows  were  draped  with 
exquisite  creeping  vines  loaded  with  fra- 
grant flowers,  whose  odor  the  evening  air 
diffused  throu|hout  the  apartment.  Itaie 
exotics  stood  m  handsome  vases,  and  ev- 
erything in  the  appointments  of  the  room 
indicated  cultivatea  taste  and  refinement 

Mrs.  Mordant  mka  neatly  and  elegantly 
attired  in  printed  linen  cambric  of  a  deli- 
cate pink  hue,  harmonizing  charmingly 
with  her  delicate  complexion  and  silken 
hair  of  a  pale  gold  color,  whose  rich,  wavy 
masses  surrounded  her  head  like  a  halo. 
A  delicate  flush  upon  her  cheeks  gave  her 
a  very  youthful  aspect  and  heightened  her 
always  remarkable  beauty. 

As  Mrs.  Mordant  arose  to  receive  and 
welcome  her  guests,  Windermere  felt 
"Strangely  moved.  It  seemed  as  if  a  form 
ODce  known  but  long  vanished,  rose  up 
again  before  his  spirit,  half  awakening  fbr- 

gotten  memories  of  times  and  places  whidi 
e  could  not  quite  wrest  back  from  obliv- 
ion, but  which  had  been.  But  the  illusion 
passed  and  he  looked  around  for  Helen. 
She  was  not  present 

The  Major  seated  himself  bv  the  lady, 
and  the  conversation  first  took  the  light 
turn,  the  little  touches  on  trifles  and  noth- 
ing, so  safe  between  mere  acquaintances, 
and  which  make  the  intercourse  of  ftshion. 
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able  society  so  elegantly  insipid.  Mrs. 
Mordant  fottnd  it  an  irksome  task  thus  to 
conform  to  the  habits  of  the  circle  in  which 
she  moved,  and  insensiblj  a  more  serious 
tone  crept  into  the  conversation.  Winder- 
mere had  travelled  and  showed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  men  and  manners 
of  different  countries,  and  especially  with 
the  mountain  districts  of  Tennessee. 

*•  It  seems  strange  that  I  never  should 
have  met  you  before,  for  by  your  intimacy 
with  my  part  of  the  country,  you  must  have 
been  much  there,''  she  remarked. 

"  I  am  a  little  peculiar,"  he  replied, 
**  and  hold  myself  very  much  in  the  back- 
ground. I  am  a  lover  of  art  and  have  de- 
voted much  time  to  its  cultivation,  and 
this  penchant  carries  me  often  among  the 
romantic  mountain  and  valley  scenery." 

It  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Wain- 
right  that  the  young  m  n's  face  had  wholly 
lost  the  supercilious  and  somewhat  insolent 
expression  which  had  made  him  a  little 
disagreeable.  The  handsome  features  had 
become  noble.  Eatnest  and  grave  lines 
appeared  on  the  brow,  giving  to  the  large, 
dark  blue  eyes  a  deep  and  penetrat'mg 
look,  which  mcreased  with  the  warmth  and 
energy  of  his  conversation.  While  the 
Major  sat  studying  the  changing  expres- 
sions of  the  young  man's  face,  it  suddenly 
assumed  a  new  and  very  beautiful  one. 
His  cheeks  glowed,  and  a  radiant  fire 
flashed  from  his  eyes.  Helen  had  entered 
the  room,  and  the  impression  whioh  she 
made  on  Windermere  was  too  decided  not 
to  make  known  to  the  Major  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind. 

He  arose  with  a  sudden  impulse  as  the 
young  girl  entered  a  side  door  and  glided 
behind  the  sofa  on  which  her  mother  was 
seated,  and  saluted  her  with  a  low  bow. 

Helen  was  very  beautiful  although  ex- 
ceedingly youthful ;  scarcely  sixteen  years 
of  age,  her  figure  had  attained  those  most 
elegant  proportions  which  a  very  slender, 
swaying  form  sometimes  presents.  Her 
brown  eyes  were  soft,  bright  and  very 
large,  and  her  light  golden  hair  fell  in 
•  large,  loose  ringlets  down  her  white  shoul- 
ders. She  had  a  fair  oval  face  of  a  mag- 
nolia white  complexion,  but  a  warm  flush 
passed  over  it  as  she  met  the  admiring 
•yes  of  the  young  man. 


"  This  is  my  daughter  Helen,  Mr.  Win- 
dermere," said  the  mother,  interrupting 
the  remark  she  was  just  making.  Helen 
acknowledged  his  profound  salutation  by  a 
modest  curtesy,  and  seating  herself  by 
her  mother,  the  conversation  went  on. 
Windermere  was  giving  some  details  of 
his  life,  which  had  been  varied  and  event- 
ful. He  had  been  early  orphaned,  and  , 
having  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  stem 
and  cruel  relatives,  he  had  cut  the  gordian 
knot  of  his  early  slavery ,"* and  made  his  es- 
cape. His  experiences  after  this  step  were 
varied.  From  year  to  year  he  roamed 
around  from  one  country  to  another,  now 
serving  as  a  cabin  boy  on  some  vessel,  now 
as  a  waiter  in  some  gentleman's  house, 
until  hb  sixteenth  year,  when  he  found 
himself  in  Mexico,  fightinj^  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States  under  General  Scott 

His  account  of  his  adventures  in  this 
war  was  given  with  a  graphic  force  that 
held  his  hearers  spell-j^und.  As  he  de- 
tailed the  horrors  of  the  fall  of  Monteirey, 
the  sacking  of  the  bishop's  house,  the  bat- 
tle of  Chepultepec  and  the  fearful  slaugh- 
ter of  Buena  Vista,  Helen  shuddered  from 
head  to  foot.  She  listened  to  him  like 
Desdemona  to  Othjllo,  almost  loving  him 
for  the  dangers  he  had  seen. 

Through  all  the  evening  it  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  Wainright  that  Mrs.  Mor^ 
dant  made  no  allusion  to  either  her  hus- 
band or  her  son,  and  he  did  not  feel  on 
terms  of  sufficient  intimacy  with  her  to 
hazard  an  inquiry  on  a  subject  which  his 
hostess  evidently  avoided.  The  conversa- 
tion at  last  faltered,  and  the  visitors  took 
their  leave.  As  soon  as  the  young  man 
found  himself  again  alone  with  the  Major, 
he  inquired  the  cause  of  the  silence  of  both 
mother  and  daughter  concerning  their 
nearest  relatives. 

"  Of  her  husband,"  said  the  Major, 
'*  Mrs  Mordant  never  speaks.  He  is  ab- 
sent just  now  —  in  New  York,  I  think. 
The  son  is,  I  believe,  travelling,  and  has 
been  absent  six  months.  I  have  heard 
that  there  is  a  difficulty,  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  parents,  at  least,  his  fatherj^ 
on  account  of  a  young  lady  whom  his  fa- 
ther insists  on  his  marrying,  but  to  whom 
he  has  an  aversion.  How  it  will  end  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
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troubles  which  seem  always  to  make  dis- 
cord in  tiis  family." 

*'  But  whose  fault  is  it  that  there  is  so 
little  harmony  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  like  to  decide,  but  I  have 
every  reason  to  th'nk  it  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Mordant,  whose  pride,  passionate  temper, 
and  cold-blooded  severity  exceed  every- 
thing I  ever  saw  in  any  other." 

With  there  words,  the  two  gentlemen 
alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  parted  on 
the  steps  of  the*St  Charles,  Windermere 
warmly  thanking  the  Major  for  the  service 
he  had  rendered  him  in  introducing  him  to 
Mrs.  Mordant,  and  excusing  himself  for 
not  spending  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
with  him  on  the  plea  of  a  previous  engage- 
ment 

Mr.  Mordant  returned  home  about 
three  weeks  after  the  introduction  of  Win- 
dermere to  his  family.  At  the  first  glance, 
his  wife  perceived  a  storm  brooding,  so 
dark  and. sinister  was  his  expression.  Sev- 
eral days,  however,  went  by  before  it  broke. 
During  most  of  this  time  he  remained  in 
his  own  apartment,  and  was  taciturn  and 
ill-humored  at  table,  scarcely  addressing  a 
word  to  his  wife  or  daughter,  and  answer- 
ing only  in  monosyllables  when  addressed. 
Mrs.  Mordant,  however,  remarked  that  he 
had  several  secret  conferences  with  stran- 
gers who  called  on  him. 

During  the  three  weeks  previous  to  her 
husband^  return,  Windermere  had  been 
an  almost  daily  vis.tor.  Be  presented 
himself  almost  immediately  to  Mr.  Mor- 
dant on  his  return,  and  was  courteously 
and  civilly,  but  very  coldly,  received. 
Mordant  seemed,  notwithstanding,  to  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  young  man  than 
he  was  willing  to  betray.  He  held  fre- 
quent, but  short  conversations  with  him, 
and  made  many  inquiries  into  his  family 
connections  and  own  personal  history. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Mordant  was  walking 
np  and  down  the  long  veranda,  enjoying 
the  cool  breeze  which  swept  in  from  the 
gulf,  when  her  husband  came  suddenly  up 
a  shady  walk  and  stopped  before  her. 

"  How  long  is  it,  madame,  since  you 
received  letters  from  Louis?  "  he  inquired, 
in  a  tone  which  at  once  betrayed  displeas- 
ure towards  his  son. 


*'  It  is  about  three  weeks  mnce  I  re- 
ceived my  last  letter." 

•'  And  where  was  he  then?  " 

••  He  was  in  Paris." 

•*  Well,  madam,  I  can  give  you  later 
intelligence  than  that  He  left  Paris  two 
months  age,  and  while  we  were  receiving 
letters  from  England,  Scotland  and  France, 
he  was  nowhere  else  than  in  Tennessee." 

"  In  Tennessee  I  You  are  jesting  !  Toa 
surprise  me  I  And  where  is  he,  and  why 
has  he  assumed  this  mask  ?" 

"  That  I  wish  to  inquire  of  yow,  mad- 
am," said  Mr.  Mordant  in  a  sharp  tone, 
and  with  a  certain  compresaon  of  the  lips 
which  betokened  an  outburst  of  anger. 

^*  Of  me  ?  I  am  more  surprised  at  it 
than  you." 

**  You  seem  to  be  surprised  at  every- 
thing save  the  real  character  of  our  sou, 
or  rather  of  our  foundling " 

•*  For  heaven's  sake,  Mordant,"  his  wife 
with  a  low  cry  interrupted .  him,  "  do  yoa 
wish  to  ruin  the  future  of  your  son  wat 
you  cast  sach  a  suspfoion  upon  him  ?  Yoa 
cannot  surely  think  that !  " 

*'  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  he  replied 
with  a  cold  scorn,  pressing  his  white  lips 
more  tightly  together.  *'At  any  rate, 
whatever  future  I  wish  to  prepare  for  him, 
he  seems  determined  to  cast  aside,  as  if  I 
had  no  claim  to  his  duty  or  obedience.  I 
will  tell  you,  madam,  what  he  is  doing  in 
Tennessee,  if  you  do  not  know,  or  would 
not  rather  I  should  keep  silent.  He  is 
devoting  himself  to  the  daughter  of  Helen's 
nurse,  making  honorable  love  to  that  beg- 
gar girl,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  be 
has  set  his  face  against  a  marriaee  with 
one  of  the  richest  young  ladies  in  Uie  city 
of  New  Orleans.  That  is  the  cause  of  this 
mask  as  you  express  it,  of  this  disgraceful 
deception,  as  I  think  it  But  a  mother 
always  has  excuses  for  ■  all  infiuny  in  her 
son." 

Mrs.  Mordant  trembled  at  the  stem 
looks  and  words  of  her  husband,  and  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"  Well,  madam,  what  do  you  say  to 
that?  How  win  you  defend  that?  "  and 
he  grew  more  and  more  ^gry  every  mo- 
ment, embittered  by  the  thought  that  his 
wife  should  even  dare  to  defend  one  whom 
he  censured. 
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**  I  certainly  will  net  try  to  defend  him* 
Edwaid,"  she  tremblingly  replied  ;  "yet 
you  know  yourself  that  the  difierence  in 
religious  sentiments —  her  Catholic  educa- 
tion — " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it/'  he  flamed 
up,  "  nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  if  J 
did,  such  a  reason  would  never  make  any 
difierence  with  my  decision.  I  have  also 
made  up  my  mind  in  relation  to  our  —  to 
yowr  daughter,"  he  corrected  the  word 
with  a  visible  scorn  fn  his  tone,  "  she  is  to 
marry  the  second  son  cf  Charles  Seton." 

"  Charles  Seton  !  "  exclaimed  his  wife 
in  a  shocked  and  terrified  tone,  for  the 
young  man  in  question  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  gambler  and  a  libertine ;  "  how 
can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

Mr.  Mordant  cut  her  short  by  the  repe- 
tition of  his  determination  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  young  libertine,  and  turned 
away.  Mrs.  Mordant  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot,  pale  and  sick  at  heart 

••  1  know  how  to  overrule  all  childish 
objections,  especially  from  you,"  said  her 
husband  scornfully,  turning  back.  "  I 
shall  be  obeyed,  and  if  you  have  not  taught 
your  daughter  obedience,  rest  assured  that 
1  shall.  As  to  Louis,  I  am  only  waiting 
for  certain  intelligence  which  I  have  rea- 
son to  expect,  to  -^ *' 

•'  Mr.  Windermere,  madam,"  a  servant, 
stepping  out  on  tho  veranda  at  this  mo- 
ment, announced. 

••  Very  agreeable  !  *'  sneered  Mordant. 
"  You  see,  madam,  t^at  I  know  how  to 
value  the  interesting  acquaintances  which 
you  make  in  my  absence." 

The  poor  trembling  wife  choked  back 
her  tears,  striving  to  recover  some  external 
composure  before  meeting  her  visitor. 

Toe  young  artist  was  already  too  well 
versed  in  the  conditions  of  the  family  not 
to  perceive  at  a  glance  that  there  was  diffi- 
culty between  his  host  and  hostess.  At 
once  assuming  a  careless  demeanor,  he 
merely  bade  good  morning,  remarking  that 
he  had  only  called  to  go  again,  as  he  was 
about  making  a  fiyine  visit  to  some  of  the 
mountain  districts  farmer  north  on  business 
of  importance,  and  should  be  absent  sev- 
eral days. 

**  You  will  be  back  again  in  two  weeks, 
I  trust,"  remarked  Moidant     *'  I  should 


very  much  regret  your  absence  from  our 
festive  gathering,  which  we  are  intending 
to  have  about  that  time  to  celebrate  a  joy- 
ous femily  event.  Be  assured  we  should 
scarcely  enjoy  it  without  your  presence." 

Windermere  felt  as  if  a  blow  had  fallen 
upon  his  breast  at  these  words.  Aif  in- 
tuitive perception  of  their  meaning  smote 
his  heart  like  a  dagger  thrust  He  had, 
however,  mingled  too  much  with  the  world, 
not  to  be  able  to  preserve  his  composure, 
and  with  a  great  eflR)rt  he  avoided  the  be- 
trayal of  his  emotions  to  the  keen  and  low- 
ering eyes  that  he  knew  were  suspiciously 
watching  him.  With  the  same  careless 
tone  he  had  assumed  on  his  entrance,  he' 
inquired  what  the  fortunate  event  might 
be,  which  was  to  call  forth  such  distin- 
guish^, d  display.  The  answer  of  Mordant 
confirmed  the  presettiment  which  he  in- 
tuitively felt,  but  with  a  calm  and  smiling 
demeanor  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Mordant,  promising  to  be  baek  at  the 
appointed  time. 

Me  took  his  leave  without  seeing  Helen, 
for  which  he  was  only  too  glad,  for  to  meet 
her  now  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  he 
felt  would  be  too  much  for  his  composure 
and  assumed  indifierence.  With  a  bow 
and  a  haughty  '*  good  morning,"  he  de- 
parted. 

During  his  visit  Mrs.  Mordant  had 
succeeded  in  attaining  some  degree  of 
composure,  and  turning  to  her  husband, 
"  Has  the  time  for  the  marriage  of  our 
daughter  then  actually  been  appointed  and 
made  public  ?  "  she  inquired. 

'•  The  time  of  the  marriage  of  y<mr 
daughter,"  he  emphatically  answered,  "is 
determined  on.  It  will  take  place  two 
weeks  from  to-morrow  evening." 

"  And  to  Charles  Seton  ?  ^ 

"  Tour  daughter  will  be  married  on 
that  evening  to  Charles  Seton,  madam." 

"  It  is  as  unnatural  for  you  as  it  is  in- 
sulting to  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mordant, 
in  a  roused  tone,  noticing  only  the  emphat- 
ic *'your  daughter,"  in  the  reply  of  her 
husband,  *'  thus  to  cast  obloquy  upon  your 
children.  Who  is  there  that  would  not 
recognize  Louis  ixom  his  striking  resem- 
blance to  you  ? ' 

"  If  this  slight  resemblance  binds  me 
to  oertain  natural  duties  towards  Louis,  I 
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hope,  madam,  that  the  entire  dissimilarity 
of  your  daughter  to  myself  will  aheolye  me 
from  any  towards  her/*  he  sneered. 

Mrs.  Mordant  trembled  with  disgust 
and  pain  ;  answer  him  she  could  not,  and 
he  went  on  in  a  still  sharper  tone  :  "  You 
appear  to  ^be  satisfied  with  yery  slight 
foundations  for  your  heavy  structure  of 
natural  duties.  Why  do  you  not  insist 
that  I  owe  them  to  your  new  friend  who 
has  just  left  us  ?  People  remark  on  the 
striking  resemblance  of  his  eyes  to  mine. 
This  excellent  young  man  I  about  whom  I 
can  learn  nothing  from  any  of  my  friends, 
or  any  one  else,  but  whom  you,  with  your 
usual  discretion,  have  taken  to  your  heart 
as  if  he  were  known  to  every  one.*' 

When  M'lrdant  was  desirous  of  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  another,  the  weapon 
was  wholly  indifferent  to  him,  so  that  it 
would  only  ctU,  He  selected  Windermere 
at  this  moment  because  he  had  exhausted 
and  dulled  the  weapon  —  her  son.  He 
could  n6  frirther  wound  her  through  him, 
as  fortunately  he  was  not  dependent  on  his 
father  for  his  support,  his  mother's  private 
fortune  being  amply  sufficient  to  aid  him 
all  that  she  might  desire  or  that  was  neces- 
sary for  him.  It  was  necessary  for  Mor- 
dant to  insult  his  wife  in  some  manner, 
and  he  chose  that  nearest  at  hand.  But 
she  had  recovered  her  strength  and  cour- 
age, and  turning  on  him  with  a  noble  dig- 
nity, she  answered, 

•*  I  have  received  Mr.  Windermere  as 
a  guest  of  this  house  should  be  received, 
and  because  he  was  introduced  by  one  to 
whom  you  have  freely  opened  our  doors. 
If  you  have  cause  to  suspect  that  his  social 
position  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  his  inti- 
macy here,  it  belongs  to  you  to  ascertain 
the  fact  But  it  appears  that  you,  by  the 
invitation  you  have  just  given  him  to  a 
wedding-party  of  which  I  myself  knew 
nothine*  are  yourself  satisfied  on  the 
point.*^ 

She  left  the  room.  Mordant  was  silent; 
no  reply  was  at  hand,  and  he  did  not  at- 
tempt one.  There  is  in  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  a  true  and  noble  woman,  a  power 
to  awe  the  most  courageous,  and  before 
which  the  most  audacious  and  reckless  feel 
conquered. 

To  be  eontinued. 


STANZAS. 

BT  M.  D.  WUUAMS. 

There  is  a  light  more  soft  and  clear, 
^hich  dawneth  on  our  pathway  here. 
More  fiiir  and  welcome  to  the  8i|cht 
Than  moonbeams  in  a  aommer  niffht; 
More  tranqail  than  the  evening  sky* 
It  18  the  soul  light  of  the  eye. 

There  is  a  light  of  purer  ray 
Than  sunrise,  or  the  dawn  of  day; 
A  peerless  light  of  heavenly  hue. 
Which  first  in  childhood's  home  [  knew. 
And  thenoe,  through  many  a  year  gone  by, 
I've  watched  the  lovelight  of  the  eye. 

There  is  a  ray  of  light  serene. 
More  beautiful  than  crystid  stream. 
More  bright  and  joyous  to  the  view. 
Than  on  the  rose  the  morning  dew, 
Or  fairest  stars  that  deck  the  sky. 
It  is  the  8oul*light  of  the  eye. 

There  is  a  light  divinely  fair,  ^ 

The  gift  of  heaven's  peculiar  oare. 
And  when  its  radiance  beams  on  me 
With  impress  of  the  Deity, 
I  think  of  one  whose  sonl-lit  eye 
No  more  will  greet  me  'neath  the  aky< 
WebiUr,  Mick, 


aENERAL  PHILIP  KEARNEY. 
From  *'  The  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  the  War.' 


T  MBS.  HILEM  RICH. 


Another  great  leader  has  gone  to  his 
sleep  of  glory,  another  radiant  star  baa 
gone  out  from  our  firmament  of  Imiliant 
intellects. 

Sad  is  the  task  to  record  the  death  of 
the  champion  of  freedom,  the  defender  of 
the  rights  of  man.  Enriching  the  list  of 
martyrs -^  Lyon,  Lander,  EHsworth,  Ba- 
ker, Webster,  Taylor,  Stevens,  last  comes 
Kearney  to  crown  the  sacrificial  rites  of 
Liberty. 

Strange,  mysterious  and  mournful,  diat 
if  there  arises  a  spirit  more  brave,  more 
distinguished  for  the  attractive  and  admir- 
able qualities  of  the  general,  or  leader, 
that  spirit  on  the  bloody  field  takes  its 
flight  to  God,  leaving  us  in  gloomy  de- 
spondency to  compare  his  worth  with  the 
deficiencies  of  many  of  those  remaining  I 
If  there  is  one  who  transcends  others  in 
zeal  and  skill,  at  once  an  obscurity  of  vis- 
ion comes  over  those  who  should  see  his 
merits,  and  favors  are  showered  on  those 
who  teach  and  act  to  perfection  the  art 
named  by  Pickens,  **0f  how  not  to  do  it" 
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Patience  I  give  us  patience,  or  f2:rant  that 
the  exercise  of  that  angelic  faculty  be  not 
80  constantly  needed.  •*  Honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,  "  is  a  righteous  motto,  and 
with  this  for  our  text  we  begin  a  sketch — 
imperfect  and  unworthy  the  man  —  but 
actuated  by  sincere'  admiration  and  un- 
speakable sorrow  for  its  subject 

On  th&  fatal  field  of  Bull  Run,  fell  at 
half  past  five  o'clock,  on  Monday,  Sept 
Ist,  Brigadier  General  Kearney,  tne 
Napoleon  of  his  country,  martyr  and  hero, 
liet  the  tears  of  his  adoring  countrymen  fall 
like  rain  for  **  the  bravest  of  the  brave," 
the  veteran  general,  the  skilful  leader  of 
cavalry,  the  undaunted,  indefatigable  sol- 
dier, the  idol  of  his  men,  the  actor  who 
played  his  part  most  nobly  in  the  battles 
of  the  frontier  under  his  uncle,  the  late 
Stephen  Kearney,  in  the  Algerian  war  of 
the  French,  where  he  was  the  admiration 
of  the  splendid  French  generals  and  won 
the  Cross  of  the  Jjegion  of  Honor.  The 
Mexican  War  where  his  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry were  the  pride,  the  wonder,  the 
strength  of  Scott's  army.  His  gallant 
conduct  at  Oontreras  and  Cherubusco 
earned  him  the  brevet  of  Major ;  his  dash- 
ing charge  at  San  Antonio's  gate,  Mexico, 
lost  him  his  left  arm.  Again  on  the  In- 
dian frontier — until  in  185-  he  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  studied  the  conduct  of 
the  Crimean  War  with  the  clear  and  dis- 
criminating gaze  of  an  American  and  a 
hero.  Then  volunteering  in  the  staff  of 
Marshal  Maurice,  he  entered  the  Italian 
campaign,  was  distinguished  in  the  battles 
of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  for  his  bril- 
liant achievements  received  from  Louis 
Napoleon  the  Riband  and  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  Appreciated  and  honored 
abroad  where  fighting  Generals  supersede 
and  outshine  the  indolent  strategist,  and 
where  the  fire  and  sphrit,  military  knowl- 
edge aud  unflinching  heroism  of  Kearney 
found  few  rivals,  he  yet  with  the  first  echo 
of  the  first  gun  cf  Sumter,  returned  to  his 
native  and  beloved  land,  and  at  once  of- 
fered his  invaluable  services  to  his  cher- 
ished Commander  Soott,  who,  knowing 
his  worth,  gladly  and  gratefully  received 
him  and  urged  his  appointment  to  a  Brig- 
adier Generalship  by  the  Government, 
sustained  and  seconded  by  his  worshipping 


Jerseymen,  whose  proudest  boast  he  was 
and  is.  He  was  made,  after  six  months' 
delay,  a  Brigadier  General,  commanding 
four  thousand  raw,  half  ofi5cered  troops. 
He  passed  nobly  through  twelve  or  more 
engagements  in  this  -sadly  protracted  and 
ill  conducted  war.  His  division  was  never 
broken ;  his  men  never  faltered  —  they 
worshipped  him,  they  trusted  him. 

If  Kearney  led — and  he  always  led,  he 
was  not  cautious,  but  successful  and  ener- 
getic —  there  rushed  his  intrepid  warriors. 
Never  a  man  flinched,  never  a  cheek  paled, 
but  tireless,  patient,  hopeful,  immutable  as 
fate,  he  rode  first  in  every  advance,  first 
to  every  relief,  reconnoitering  in  person, 
surveying  with  his  skilful  eye  every  field, 
calculating  every  chance,  ubiquitous. 
*'  Kearney,  our  hero,"  was  the  shout  with 
which  his  loving  heaits  welcomed  him  from 
his  peerless  reconnoissance  of  the  foe. 
••  Kearney,  our  hero,"  was  the  cheer  that 
went  up  from  quivering  line  when  he 
dashed  into  the  gap  of  Reno's  troops  left 
flank, —  when  he  went  with  his  heart  in 
his  ikce  and  his  soul  in  his  eyes  to  see,  to 
know  all  his  duty,  to  seize  upon  every  ad- 
vantage and  arrest  every  ill  movement. 
Alas  for  America  and  the  million  hearts 
that  honored  and  loved  him  t  he  went,  0 
beloved  Kearney  I  never  to  return. 

How  the  blinding  tears  fill  the  eyes,  the 
keenest  anguish  wrings  the  soul,  contem- 
plating his  gracious  venture,  his  last  eflS)rt 
for  lilSrty  for  his  country. 

He  was  brought  back  to  his  desolate 
followers  motionless  and  dumb.  Sainted 
martyr  !  immortal  hero  Kearney  I  only  it 
the  serene,  noble  fiice,  the  grand  form, 
Kearney  the  patriot,  the  lover  of  libortv> 
everywhere  now  among  the  crowned,  the 
victorious  angels  of  the  Lord  I 

If  we,  who  having  only  seen  him  a  mo- 
ment sitting  quietly  in  Uie  cars  or  in  the 
carriage,  on  business  for  his  government 
or  for  himself, — we  who  never  bsheld  those 
features  lighted  up  with  the  tiivine  enthu- 
siasm of  glory  and  honor  and  love  of  coun- 
try,—  if  we  bitterly,  almost  irreconcilably, 
mourn  his  loss,  what  is  the  ffrief  of  his 
poor,  fatherless  soldiers,  who  tnought  him 
god-like,  who  loved  him  as  their  guide, 
their  stay,  their  one  bright  star,  leading 
always  to  victory. 
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When  he  was  ordered  to  goard  the 
bridge-builders  at  Beck's  Station,  he  re- 
connoitered  the  whole  section,  saw  that 
the  rebels  were  moving,  advanced  upon 
Manassas  at  once,  and  with  Colonel  (since 
General)  Taylor,  now  dead,  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  enemy's  works. 

Eushing  quite  through  Sumner's  corps 
at  Williamsburg,  rapidly  forming  his  men 
in  battle  array,  he  led  them,  as  was  his 
.wont,  and  by  his  valor  won  the  day ! 
Notwithstanding  other  accounts  give  the 
honor  to  other  heroes,  it  was  Kearney's 
dash  and  daring  that  secured  the  victory 
that,  if  followed  up  as  he  proposed,  would 
have  saved  us  all  the  mortification  and  • 
disaster  subsequently  endured  by  inaction 
and  bad  generalship. 

Orderwl  to  the  front  at  Fair  Oaks,  to 
sustain  the  veteran  soldier  and  hero,  Casey, 
he  sustained  his  part  with  great  bravery 
and  skill,  and  he  retreated  when  complete- 
ly overpowered  by  numbers,  in  good  order 
and  safety. 

Then,  when  came  the  terrible  seven 
days'  battle,  he  stayed  last  at  his  position, 
almost  refusing  to  go.  Ordered  to  leave 
his  wounded  on  the  field,  he  humanely 
brought  away  every  man. 

Covering  the  rear,  he  fought  his  way 
through,  he  finished  at  Malvern  Hill  that 
well  fought,  but,  as  he  thought,  ill-judged 
movement. 

When  he  joined  Pope,  again  he  was  in 
advance,  fighting,  always  fighting.  He 
was  engaged  almost  constantly  Thursday, 
Friday,  &turday,  Monday,  until  he  fell. 
Wherever  he  fought,  '•  victory  came  and 
perched  upon  hb  standard."  Never  was 
nis  division  beaten :  a  wonderful  proof  that 
"the  ffods  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves.' Lesser  Generals,  with  more  po- 
litical power  to  back  them,  may  talk  of 
Kearney's  **  want  of  caution," — too  cow- 
ardly, too  indolent,  to  imitate  his  tireless 
energy,  his  matchless  bravery.  We  shall 
never  have  to  record  their  fidl  in  advance 
of  their  men. 

On  Saturday,  his  division  of  not  four 
thousand  strong  held  their  ground,  while 
McDowell's  twenty-five  thousand  were  de- 
feated. Thus  it  was  everywhere  and  al- 
ways. And  what  does  this  prove  ?  That 
one  general  like  Kearney,  who  under- 


stands his  business,  has  experience  and  in- 
trepidity, will  and  fire,  is  worth  a  legion 
of  strategists  and  raw  young  generals,  who 
have  tbus  far  been  allowed  to  conduct  this 
war  to  our  shame  and  the  derision  .of 
Europe. 

While  men  wanting  his  prompt  resolre, 
unyielding  will,  rapidity  and  terrible  un- 
tiringness  of  action,  courage  and  seal, 
have  been  promoted  and  lauded  (for  very 
questionable  qualities)  he,  brave  Kearney, 
has  been  suffered  only  to  retain  his  small 
command,  denied  the  power  he  ought  to 
have  possessed,  of  leading  fifty  thousand 
heroes  to  Richmond,  where  he  would  long 
since  haye  flung  tbrth  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
would  have  given  the  death  blow  to  this 
atrocious  rebellion. 

We  repeat  it,  the  Napoleon  of  the  war 
has  fallen  !  th^  hero  of  the  Potomac  is  no 
more  I  History,  that  just  and  stem  critic 
that  is  not  won  by  political  clamor  or  de- 
ceived by  specious  claims,  nor  frightened 
by  decrees  of  war,  will  give  to  PHILIP 
KEARNEY  *he  place  he  merited  by  his 
self  sacrificing  life  and  fearless  death.  Ah  I 
his  shall  be 

*'  One  of  the  fbw,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  DOt  bom  to  die." 

Mzfid  Home,  Sept.  ISth,  1862. 
OLD  UHERS. 

BT  Ktik  HBLBH  BICH. 

There,  speak  in  whispers,  fold  me  to  thy  heart. 

Dear  luve,  fur  I  have  roamed  a  weary,  weary 
way. 
Bid  my  vagne  terrors  with  thy  kiss  depart. 

Oh!  I  have  been  among  the  dead  to-day. 
And  like  a  pilgrim  to  some  martyr's  shrine. 

Awed  with  the  memories  that  crowd  my  brain. 
Fearing  my  voice  I  woo  the  charm  ot  thine^ 

TeHl  me  thou  11  vest — lovest  yet  again. 

Not  among  grave$  but  letter$  old  and  dim*. 

Yellow  and  preoioas  have  I  touched  the  paett 
Reverent  and  prayerful  as  we  chant  a  hypin 

Among  the  ai$le$  where  eainU  their  ehadowe 
cast. 
Beading  dear  names  on  fhded  leaf  that  here 

Was  worn  with  folding  tremnlona  and  fond, 
Thete  drowned  in  flashing  of  a  tender  tear^ 

Or  with  death's  tremble  pointing  '*  the  be- 
yond.»' 

And,  love,  there  came  a  flatter  of  white  wings, 

A  stir  of  snowy  robes  from  out  the  deep 
Of  utter  silence  as  I  read  the  things 

I  smiled  to  trace  before  I  learned  to  weep. 
And  hands  whose  clasp  was  maeic  long  ago. 

Came  soft  before  me  till  I  yearned  to  press 
Mad  kisses 4>n  their  whittmess — then  the  wo. 

The  sting  of  death  or  sigh  of  nolhingnees* 
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One  was  a&r— whose  golden  sands  made  dim 
The  gleaming  sands  of  the  poor  trickster, 
Time» 
.And  one  was  lost    Ah  !  bitter  grief  Ibr  him 
Who  wrecked  hi$  manhood  in  the  depthi  of 

etime. 
Another — beautiful  a$  m^rning^s  beam 

Flushing  the  orient — ^laid  meekly  down 
Among  thedaisies, dreaming  love's  glad  dream. 
And  one  sweet  saint  now  wears  her  starry 
crown. 

i 
And  thus  there  stole  deUoioos  odors  still 

From  oat  those  relics  of  the  charmed  past, 
Sighs  from  the  lips  omnipotent  to  will 
And  win  rich  tribute  to  the  yery  last 
But  death  or  chanae  had  been  among  myfUnoere 
And  all  their  bloom  hadperiehed^  therefore  I 
Yield   my  sad  thoughts  to  the  compelling 
powers 
Of  the  bright  sonl  I  worship  till  I  die. 
JVay,  never  doubt  mie^for  by  love*s  divine 
And  tearful  poet — /  know  my  future  thine, 
July  ISth,  1862. 


THE  flAMEeF  CHESS. 

In  tihe  year  1501 — the  first  year  of  that 
eventful  century  whioh  gave  to  mankind 
the  new  art  of  printing  and  the  new  world 
of  the  West — two  persons  sat  in  the  pal- 
ace-fortress of  Shalubaniah,  in  Granada, 
playing  chess.  This  castle,  from  tbie  mod- 
erate height  at  which  it  was  placed,  over- 
looked the  hlue  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  one  side,  and  was  itself  over- 
shadowed by  lofty  mountains  on  the  other. 
It  was  used  sometimes  as  the  residence, 
sometimes  as  the  prison,  of  the  brothers  or 
sons  of  the  Moorish  Kings,  and  its  rock- 
hewn  vaults  were  filled  with  the  treasures 
of  the  royal  house.  The  town  itself,  the 
Salobrena  of  the  Spaniards  was,  under  its 
Moslem  rulers,  a  flonnshing  and  important 
citj.  Nor  did  it  altogether  lose  its  com- 
merce and  power  untu  many  years  after 
the  discovery  of  America. 

The  two  chess-players  were  Prince  Juzef 
ben  Juzef,  brother  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
and  the  Alcayde  or  (Governor  of  the  castle 
and  city.  They  were  seated,  as  we  ar6 
told  by  a  writer  who  lived  about  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  on  costly  carpets  of 
gold  stuffi,  richly  bordered  with  the  most 
^rgeous  fringes,  and  supported  by  cush- 
ions covered  with  tissues  or  silk  and  gold, 
for  although  the  Prince  was  a  prisoner,  he 
was  treatiKl  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his 
rank.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  good 
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Abu  Abdallah  Muhamad  Juzef,  King  of 
Granada,  but  had  been  wrongfully  deprived 
of  his  kingly  heritage  by  his  bold  and  am- 
bitious brother,  Muhamad.  He  had  qui- 
etly acquiesced  in  this  usurpation,  because 
he  loved  the  peace  and  calm  delights  of  a 
private  life,  better  than  the  cares  and  tur- 
bulent anxiety  of  a  throne.  Five  years 
had  now  nearly  passed  away — not  alto- 
gether unpleasantly,  for  his  fiimily  was 
with  him,  and  he  could  solace  himself  with*" 
the  companionship  of  books  and  the 
charms  of  chess  —  since  his  confinement 
began. 

Meanwhile  King  Muhamad  ben  Juzef 
had  been  speriding  the  years  of  bis  sway 
in  alternately  undertaking  war  and  con- 
cluding peace  with  KingHenry  the  Third 
of  Christian  Castile.  J^ut  now  he  fell 
grievously  sick,  and  his  physicians  bade 
him  prepare  for  the  other  world.  He  re- 
solved to  do  this  by  cutting  off  the  head 
of  his  brother,  in  order  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  his  son.  He  sent,  therefore, 
the  Arraiz,  Ahmed  ben  Xarao,  to  the  Al- 
cayde of  Shalubaniah,  with  the  following 
epistle: 

** Alcayde  of  Shaluhaniah,  My  Servant : 
So  soon  as  thou  shalt  receive  these  my 
words  from  the  hands  of  my  Arraiz,  Ahmed 
ben  Xarac,  thou  shalt  deprive  my  brother, 
Cid  Juzef,  of  life,  and  shalt  send  me  his 
head  by  the  bearer.  See  that  thou  fail 
not  in  my  service," 

And  now  the  two  players  were  bufdly 
intent  upon  their  game  ;  the  opening  had 
been  made,  the  pieces  deployed,  and  the 
combinations  already  began  to  promise  a 
hot  and  exciting  combat  All  at  once  the 
Arraiz  arrives  at  the  fortress  and  enters 
the  room.  He  delivers  the  fatal  missive 
to  the  Alcayde,  who  reads  it  and  displays 
in  his  countenance  the  grief  and  consterna- 
tion that  agitato  his  soul.  Like  all  who 
approached  Prince  Juzef,  he  had  learned 
to  love  him  for  his  good  heart,  and  to  ad- 
mire him  for  his  exalted  mentad  qualities, 
and  he  felt  the  deepest  sorrow  when  the 
order  of  Muhamad  met  his  eyes.  Bat  the: 
stem  Arraiz  is  intent  upon  the  execution 
of  the  mandate  he  has  brought,  and  exhorta 
the  Alcayde  to  lose  no  time  in  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  the  latter  stands  silent  and  irreso- 
lute, unable  to  communicate  so  cruel  and 
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inHnmaD  a  decree  to  tbe  Prince.  Perceiv- 
ing from  the  sorrowful  visage  of  tbe  Al- 
cayde  the  importance  of  the  order,  and 
suspecting  is  purport,  Juaef  inquired, 
•'What,  then,  does  the  King  require? 
Does  the  order  ooncem  my  death  ?  Is  it 
my  head  that  he  demands  t " 

The  Alcayde  handed   him  the  letter. 

Af^er  reading  its  contents,  Gid  Juzef  said, 

'•  Give  me  a  few  hours  to  take  leave  of  my 

,  family,  and  to  distribute  some  parting  gifts 

among  the  remnants  of  my  household." 

But  Ahmed  ben  Xarac  replied  that  be 
could  not  delay  the  execution  of  the  royal 
command,  for  his  hours  of  absence  had 
been  numbered,  and  the  time  of  bis  return 
to  Oranada  fixed  to  a  minute. 

**  Let  us  at  least  finish  our  game,'* 
coolly  remarked  tbe  Prince,  turning  to  tbe 
board,  "  and  I  doubt  not  that  Irshdl  finish 
by  losing  that  also." 

To  this  the  Arraiz  reluctantly  consents. 
But  the  grief  and  confusion  of  the  Alcayde 
are  such  that  be  cannot  move  a  piece  with- 
out committing  an  error,  the  Prince,  who 
seems  as  calmly  interested  as  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Arraiz,  calling  his  attention 
more  than  once  to  tbe  inadvertence.  Un- 
der the  trembling  hands  of  the  terror- 
stricken  Alcayde,  the  Bishops  assume  tbe 
powers  of  tbe  Kiiights,  the  Books  take  to 
the  diagonals  of  tbe  Bifdiops,  and  the  King 
moves  heedlessly  into  check. 

The  game  has  not  yet  ended,  although 
Juzef  is  calculating  the  probable  number 
of  moves  which  it  will  take  to  mate  the 
poor  Alcayde,  when  tbe  clatter  of  hoofs  is 
beard  in  the  court-yard,  and  a  brief  mo- 
ment after,  two  cavaliers  rush  into  the 
apartment,  sink  upon  theur  j^nees  before 
the  Prince,  kiss  his  hand,  and  bail  him 
monarch  of  Oranada,  King  of  the  Moors, 
and  defender  of  the  Moslem  Faith  in  Spain. 
They  had  passed  over  the  eleven  leagues 
between  Shalubaniab  and  tbe  capital  as  rap- 
idly as  the  swiftest  Andalusians  could  bear 
ihem,  and  brought  tidings  that  inexorable 
Death  bad  taken  tbe  wicked  Muhamad  to 
a  new  existence,  where  be  would  probably 
be  sadly  disappointed  at  not  meeting  the 
expect^  countenance  of  jiis  brother.  Oth- 
er men  of  lofty  rank  soon  following  them 
convince  the  incredulous  Prince  of  the 
reality  of  bis  new  honors,  and  the  whole 


party  repair  forthwith  to  Oranada,  where 
they  are  greeted  with  acclamations  by  all 
elates  of  people.  The  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom go  fbrtb  to  meet  thebr  ruler;  t^ 
bouses  are  hung  with  precious  doUis  of 
every  jittering  hue ;  green  arches  over- 
hang the  streets ;  and  £e  public  squares 
are  strewn  with  tbe  gayest  flowers.  For 
nineteen  years  King  «fuzef  reigned  over 
the  pleasant  regions  of  Oranada,  enconr- 
aeing  the  arts  of  peace,  and  avoiding  tbe 
inhumanities  of  war,  loved  by  all  the  Mos- 
lems and  respected  by  all  tbe  Christians. 
Juzefs  fftith  has  long  since  fiided  from 
the  hearts  of  tbe  people  of  Granada,  bis 
race  no  longer  covers  its  hills  with  culti- 
vated gardens,  or  fills  its  towns  with  schools 
and  manufactories,  and  his  kingdom  has 
been  blotted  from  the  political  atUis  for 
nearly  four  Jiundred  years.  The  opulent 
town  of  Shalubaniah,  under  Christian  rule, 
has  become  a  poverty-stricken  hamlet, 
and  its  castle  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins. 
But  the  memoi^  of  the  good  King's  fortu- 
nate game  of  chess  shall  be  preserved 
while  there  are  two  men  left  who  love  to 
meet  each  other  in  chivalrous  jousts  on  the 
checkered  field.  b.  l. 


MY  MeTHER'S  CHAIR. 

BT    ■.  LOUISA    MATBKR. 

When  the  sanset  huet  with  a  gorffeous  flush 

Are  tinting  river  and  yalley  and  Mil, 
I  sit  me  down  in  the  sacred  hush. 

With  my  heart  keepine  time  to  a  holy  thrill. 
For  my  mothtr  sat  in  this  ancient  chair. 

And  the  simple  ballads  of  long  ago 
Were  blent  with  my  childhood  *s  evening  prayer 

And  the  marmoiiag  sound  of  the  brooklet's 
flow. 

Ah  !  many  the  years  since  she  sat  in  her  joy. 
As  the  ni^ht  came  on  with  its  hoars  of  rest. 

Pillowing  the  head  of  her  infknt  boy 
On  her  kind  and  gentle  and  loving  breaat: 

While  her  voice  went  out  with  a  tender  strain. 
And  we  felt  that  the  angels  were  listening 
there. 

As  she  mnrmured  the  sadly  sweet  refrain 

•   Of  some  holy  song  in  this  hallowed  chairs 

She^s  an  angel  now!  and  the  blessed  calm 

Of  the  Summer  Land  like  a  halo  lies 
Upon  her  brow  like  a  healing  balm 

And  lights  up  the  depths  of  her  starry  eyes; 
And  the  songs  she  sings  are  too  blest  to  hear. 

As  we  wander  on  in  this  weary  land. 
But  when,  flrom  the  mases  of  doubt  aoMl  Ibar, 

We  climb  up  the  heights  of  fiuth's  mountaiii 
grand, 
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An  echo  all  sweet  from  the  better  shore 

Entrances  the  spirit  with  heavenly  joy, 
And  we  know  that  her  presence  forever  more 

Is  with  OS  ~  a  pleasure  without  alloy. 
Ani  we  know  that  the  meeting  in  yondef 
sphere 

Will  be  blissfdll^  sweet  for  the  dear  home- 
band. 
And  when  my  last  moment  is  passing  here. 

She  will  guide  me  on  to  the  spirit-Und. 

Ea$t  Haddamt  Conn, 


KEATS. 

BT  ULLT  WATERS. 


Keats  was  bora  in  a  livery  stable  at  Mooi^ 
field,  Oct.  29. 1 796.  His  materaal  grand- 
father was  proprietor  of  the  stable  called 
"The  Swan  and  Hoop";  his  father  was 
principal  servant  there.  **  He  was  a  man  of 
remarKable  common  sense  and  native  re- 
spectability ;  he  was  short  of  stature  and 
well  knit  in  person,  had  dark  brown  hair 
and  dark  hazel  eyes.  John  resembled  him 
in  person.^' 

Mr.  Clarke,  the  son  of  the  tutor  at  whose 
schbol  Keats  commenced  his  education, 
has  given  ns  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  him.  He  says,  "  when  he  first 
entered  school,  he  had  scarcely  emerged 
from  child's  costume ;  he  had  a  brisk,  win- 
ning face  and  was  a  fiivorite  with  all. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  school  life  he 
2ave  no  cxtraorainary  indication  of  intel- 
kctual  character,  yet  there  was  an  ever^ 
present,  steady  and  determined  spirit  in  all 
his  undertakings,  and  a  strong,  impulsive 
wilL  His  indefatigable  energy  won  for 
him  the  first  prize,  by  considerable  dis- 
tance, for  voluntary  extra  work,  during  the 
last  *  two  or  three  half  years.  He  was 
somewhat  of  a  pugnacious  spirit ;  his  old- 
est brother  (he  had  two  at  school  with 
him,)  was  sometimes  obliged  to  hold  him 
down  '  when  in  his  moods.'  At  one 
time  he  attacked  his  tutor,  who  could  have 
put  him  in  his  pocket,  for  punishing  his 
brother.  But  these  were  idl  a  wisp-of- 
straw  conflagration.  Once  he  fought  a 
burly  butcher  an  hour,  anjl  beat  him,  for 
tormenting  a  kitten." 

So  that  nis  pugnacity  seemed  to  be  bora 
only  of  his  sense  of  iusticeand  tenderaess, 
the  impulsiveness  of  his  ai4ent  tempera- 
ment. With  all  his  passionate  nature,  he 
blended«BO    much  generosity  and  high* 


mindedness,  that  he  was  universally  be- 
loved. 

It  was  at  Mr.  Clarke's  sehool  that  ho 
acquired  his  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek 
Mythology.  **  Tooke's  Pantheon  and 
LcmfNiere's  Classical  Dlction^vry,  were  his 
constant  recurrent  sources  of  pleasure." 

**  At  the  age  of  about  14,  he  left  school 
and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ham- 
mond, a  pnysician.  This  arrangement  ap- 
peared to  give  him  satisfaction.  During 
the  two  or  three  years  he  remained  here, 
his  poetical  faculties  rapidly  developed. 
Mr.  Ularke,  jr.,  encouraged  his  visits  at  his 
house,  aided  him  in  his  selection  of  books ; 
he  says,  ''  I  lent  him  Spencer's  works, 
and  he  went  through  them  •  like  a  young 
colt  through  a  spring  meadow,  rampant. 
That  he  appreciated  me  general  beauty  of 
compositionHind  felt  the  more  passionate 
passages,  his  extatic  features  and  exclama- 
tions fully  attested . " 

At  this  period  he  read  and  translated 
much ;  the  first  book  of  the  Eneid  among 
the  rest  of  his  work.  About  this  time  he 
"wrote  his  first  Sonnet,  entitled  **  Written 
on  the  day  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  left  Prison," 
and  "Lines  in  imitation  of  Spencer,"  com- 
mencing, 

"  Now  morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came 
And  her  first  footsteps  touched  a  verdant  hill ; 

Crowning  its  lawny  crest  with  amber  flame, 
Silyering  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill. " 

Soon  after,  he  wrote  his  first  published 
poem,  '*  Solitude,"  which,  at  this  early  age, 
showed  his  passionate  love  of  nature.  And 
many  a  sweet  sonnet  he  has  left  us,  where 
his  poet  soul  breathed  its  joy  at  leaving 
•*the  long  pent  city  life"  *•  to  look  into 
the  fair  and  open  face  of  heaven." 

After  leaving  Mr.  Hammond,  he  went 
to  London,  to  become  a  student  m  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital.  That  nature  never  in- 
tended him  for  a  sui^eon,  but  that  the 
gentle  Muse  eonstan^  asserted  her  su- 
premacy over  his  soul,  is  evident  from  his 
own  confession.  Said  he,  ••  The  other 
day,  during  a  lecture,  there  came  into  the 
room  a  sunbeamt  and  with  it  floated  a 
whole  troop  of  fkiry  creatures,  and  I  was 
oflf  to  fiiiry  land.''  **  Yet  at  a  subsequent 
examination  be  surprised  his  fcUow-etu- 
.dents  at  his  acquirements." 

While  here,  he  was,  by  Ifir.  Clarke,  in- 
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trodaoed  to  Leigh  Hunt,*  whose  eenlll  na- 
ture cordially  weloomed  and  heartily  appre- 
ciated him.  At  his  household  he  was  long 
a  *'  weloome  fkmiliar."  It  was  in  Hunt's 
library  that  he  composed  the  frame-work 
of  hjB  •*  Sleep  and  roetry,"  in,  which  he 

'*  0  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy !  so  I  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  sool  hath  to  itself  decreed." 

O  sad,  disappointed  hope !  scarcely  half 
that  time  remamed  to  him,  and  yet  he  im- 
mortalized himself  hi  the  realms  of  "Flora, 
and  old  god  Pan." 

It  was  in  this  same  library,  while  listen- 
ing one  December  evening  to  the  chirpine 
of  a  cricket,  that  Hunt  proposed  that  each 
should  then  write  a  sonnet  on  "  The  Grass- 
hopper and  Cricket"  **  Keats  came  out 
best  in  noint  of  time."  The  commence- 
ment of  his, 

"  The  poetry  of  earth  is  neTcr  dead,'* 

delighted  Hunt,.a8  also  the  lines, 

"  On  a  lone  winter  eTening,  when  the  froMt 
Ha$  wrought  a  iilence.** 

"  Ah  I  that's  perfect  I  bravo,  Keats  I  " 
ezdaimed  the  generous  Hunt 

In  1817,  Keats  issued  his  first  volume 
of  poems.  His  circle  of  friends  had  joyful 
anticipations  of  its  Success;  alas  I  to  be 
wofully  disappointed.  The  edition  was  a 
small  one,  yet  was  never  sold.  Though 
he  had  himself  made  no  political  demon- 
stration, he  had  dedicated  his  book  to  a 
Badical  news  writer,  and  a  dubbed  parti- 
zan  of  the  French  Buler.  This  alone,  in 
those  days  of  bitter  denunciation,  was 
enough  to  call  down  upon  him  the  cow- 
ardly and  scoundrel  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  little  anticipated,  and  as  little 
deserved  the  savage  abuse  of  the  critics, 
who  did  not  forget  his  low  oriffin,  on  the 
publication  of  his  second  work,  JBkidymion. 
In  his  pre&oe  to  this  he  says,  "  I  hope  I 
have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the 
beautiful  mythology  of  Oreeee  and  dulled 
its  brightness ;  for  I  wish  to  try  once  more 
before  I  bid  it  &rowelL"  Hyperion  was, 
doubtless,  to  have  been  the  sweet  fruition 
of  this  joyM  anticipation.  Says  Mr. 
Howitt,  '*The  savage  treatment  of  the 
critics  so  sunk  his  heart  that  he  was  pre- 
vented from  finishing  this  most  magnificent 


trophy  of  his  genius.  It  was  intended  to 
have  been  (tf  equal  length  with  the  Endy* 
mion." 

In  1820,  Hvperion  appeared,  with 
Lamia  and  St.  Agnes  Eve,  Isabella,  fro. 
Mr.  Clarke  says,  '*  In  after  years  when 
Keats  was  reading  St.  Agnes  Eve  to  me, 
at  the  passage  where  Poiphyro  in  Madar 
line's  cnamber  is  listening  to  the  hubbub 
of  muao  and  dancing  in  the  hall  below, 

*  Which  affiray  his  ears,  though  in  dying  tone. 
The  halnioor  $huU  again,  and  all  the  noiu  i$ 

gone^* 

*  That  lino,'  sud  he,  'came  into  my  head 
when  I  remembered  how  I  used  to  listen, 
in  bed,  to  your  music,  at  school'  " 

The  same  writer  also  speaks  ci  his  kve 
of  the  humorous,  and  of  beuiK  much  amused 
by  his  relating  some  laughiu)le  adventures 
at  a  bear-baitmg,  and  imitating  it  in  the 
position,  of  his  le^  and  arms  shortened, 
till  he  looked  like  Bruin  himself,  oocasion- 
ally  acting  die  gasp  of  one  which  had  been 
suddenly  caudit  and  hugged,  his  own  ca- 
pacious mourn  adding  force  to  the  person* 
ation. 

After  the  publication  of  the  hA  named 
works,  his  spirits  sunk  under  the  barbari^ 
of  the  critics,  and  he  began  to  exhibit  agns 
of  consumption ;  his  mother  died  with  it, 
and  he  haa  recently  attended  his  youngest 
brother  through  his  last  hours,  dying  with 
the  same  fittalmahidy. 

For  a  year  he  had  loved  and  was  en- 
gaged to  an  accomplished  youne  lady  of 
beauty  and  wealth.  *'  Though  were  was 
a  time  when  he  was  suffering  teiribly  with 
the  pain  of  affections  unassured,  and  he 
said  his  heart  was  broken,  his  doubts  after- 
wards proved  groundless,"  but  none  the 
less  severe  in  passing. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
sickness,  it  was  thought  best  for  him  to 
go  to  Italy.  Says  Mr.  Hunt,  *'Iwent 
with  the  young  couple  to  the  coach,  on 
his  departure.  It  was  a  trying  nnmient 
for  both.  Neither  had  any  hope  of  an- 
other meeting  on  earth,  yet  each  endeav- 
ored to  be  caiun.'' 

He  was  accompanied  abroad  by  his  kved 
and  long  tried  friend,  Mr.  Severn,  the 
artist,  who  made  several  sketches  <^  hhn. 
With  affectionate  devotion  this  gentleman 
forsook  his  own  interests,  to  devo^  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  dying  poet. 
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Keats  had  prepared  for  himself  a  bottle 
of  laudanum  with  which,  when  all  hope 
was  over,  he  intended  to  close  his  days,  so 
much  did  he  dread  to  consume  the  time 
of  his  dear  friend.  "  When  that  time 
came,"  writes  Mr.  Seyem,  "then  came 
touching  scenes."  But  with  true  Chris- 
tian firmness  and  friendship,  he  resisted 
his  passionate  pleading ;  at  last  resigned, 
he  called  for  Jeremy  Taylor's  •  Holy  Liv- 
ing and  Dying,'  fram  which  he  obtained 
great  comfort  So,  calm  and  trusting,  at 
the  early  age  of  24,  he  passed  from  earth. 
Physicians  marvelled  that  he  could  have 
lived  so  long,  as  "  his  lungs  were  almost 
wholly  obliterated." 

A  little  before  he  died,  he  'said,  *'  I  feel 
the  daisies  growing  over  me."  **  If  any 
epitiph  is  written  over  me,  let  it  be  only 
tnese  words,  Here  lies  one  whose  name  is 
writ  in  water."  ••  So  little,"  says  Mr. 
Hewitt,  **  did  he  think  of  the  more  than 
momise  he  had  given ;  of  the  fine  and 
lasting  things  he  had  added  to  the  stock  of 
poetiy." 

That  an  accusing  spirit  at  last  reached 
those  who  had  caused  the  young  poet  such 
Agony,  and  brought  him  to  an  untimely 
grave,  is  strondy  told  in  an  incident  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Severn:  He  says,  "  It  was 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Keats  that 
Sir  Walter  ScoU  visited  Bome^  At  his 
request,  I  used  every  morning  to  take  for 
his  examination  some  little  sketch  or  pic- 
ture that  might  interest  him,  and  among 
the  rest  a  picture  of  Keats  (now  in  the 
National  Galleiy);  I  was  surprised  to  find 
this  die  only  production  of  mine  that  did 
not  interest  him.  He  remamed  silent 
about  this,  while  upon  the  others  he  had 
some  comment  or  speculation.  I  won- 
dered at  his  apathy  in  regard  to  the  lost 
poet.  I  ventured  to  talk  of  him,  of  the 
extraordinary  caprices  of  that  &me  which 
had  at  last  fi)und  a  resting-place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  true  lovers  of  poetiy.  I  soon 
saw  that  I  was  touching  an  embarrassing 
theme.  I  became  quite  bewildered  on 
seeing  Miss  Scott  turn  away  her  face,  al- 
ready crimsoned  with  emotion.  Sir  Wal- 
ter &lteringly  remarked,  '  Yes,  yes,  the 
world  finds  out  these  things  fi)r  itself  at 
last,"  and  taking  my  hand,  closed  the  in- 
terview—our 1^  for  that  night  he  was 


taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  his  phymcian 
hurried  him  from  Home.  The  scene  was 
so  incomprehensible  that  I  related  it  to  a 
warm  fnend  of  Keats,  who  was  astonished 
at  the  recital  and  also  at  my  ignorance 
that  Sir  Walter  was  a  prominent  contrib- 
utor to  that  Review  which,  throueb  its 
folse  and  malicious  criticisms,  has  Sways 
been  considered  to  have  caused  the.  death 
of  Keats." 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Haditt  once  said, 
in  his  generous  indignation  at  the  personal 
abuse  of  Keats  by  the  critics,  ''To  pay 
those  fellows  in  their  own  coin,  the  way 
would  be  to  begin  with  Walter  Scott  and 
haze  at  his  dump  fooL^* 

After  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Severn  returned  to  Bome.  He  speaks  of 
the  poet's  silent  grave  as  bearing  evidence 
of  his  &me.  The  head-stone  having  twice 
sunk,  was  renewed  each  time  by  strangers 
— Americans  —  in  whose  hearts  he  nas 
ever  found  a  cherished  resting-place.  The 
verdure  from  his  grave  disappears  so  rap- 
idly that  an  En^Ssh  lady  left  an  annual 
sum  to  renew  it. 

Mr.  Severn  is  now  eneaged  on  a  picture 
of  the  poet's  grave,  in  which  he  introduces 
a  young  Boman  diepherd  with  his  flock 
about  mm,  while  the  moon,  from  behind 
the  nyramid,  illuminates  his  fij^uro*  and 
servA  to  realize  the  poet's  favonte  dieme 
—  the  classic  story  of  Endymion  in  the 
presence  of  his  grave.  "  This  interesting 
incident,"  says  ^e  artist,  "  b  not  fuioifiil, 
but  b  what  I  aotuaUv  saw  on  an  autumn 
evening  at  Monte  Tertanio  the  year  fol- 
lowing tbe  poet's  death. 

JEhrtfora,  Qmn. 


OnniTT  NO  Pnoor  or  Wisdom.  Some 
people  a£fectto  differ  from  the  world  in 
general  merely  for  the  purpose  oi  obtain- 
ing notoriety,  and  with  the  hope  of  being 
ta&ed  about.  But  those  who  seek  dis- 
tinction in  this  way,  deserve  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  obscurity  from  which  they 
are  attempting  to  emerge.  Men  of  sense 
always  conform  to  custom  when  they  can 
do  so  without  material  inconvenience  or 
the  saorLfioe  of  any  important  principle. 

Oonfidenoe  in  a  friend  is  as  a  staff  in  a 
storm. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC. 

BT  M18S  M.  BXMZCK, 

I  Bee  the  BmiliBg  TineyArds, 

That  in  the  sunshine  lie. 
The  breath  of  foreign  flowers 

Is  floating  *neath  the  sky. 
I  see  a  peasant's  cottage, 

Dance  and  song  upon  the  green, 
And  a  fair  and  gentle  maiden 

I  note  amidst  the  scene. 

Wilt  thou  tell  me,  0  wise  Seer, 

What  mysteries  her  await. 
Will  she  have  many  suitors 

Such  as  fit  her  lowly  state  T 
Will  these  village  bells  be  chiming   . 

When  her  bridal  day  is  met  T 
Will  they  ring  their  solemn  dirges 

When  her  star  of  life  is  set  T 

Vain  and  bootless  are  thy  flmcies. 

That  peasant  maiden  low. 
The  highest  state  and'honors 

Of  our  poor  world  will  know. 
Hailed  as  the  proud  deliverer 

Of  her  nation  and  her  king. 
All  fortresses  and  chapels 

With  her  name  and  praise  shall  ring. 

She  shall  tread  the  kingly  palace. 

With  her  sovei^ign  hand  in  hand, 
At  her  feet  shall  bow  the  titled, 

And  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
In  the  fearftil  shock  of  battle, 

She  shall  lead  the  flying  on. 
And  firom  the  English  Lion 

Lost  Yictories  shall  be  won. 

Can  it  be?    0  peasant  maiden,  ^ 

Upon  thy  fiiir  young  fltce 
Of  these  deeds  of  wondrous  daring 

I  yainly  seek  a  trace. 
I  see  but  sweet  contentment, 

Joy  in  thy  lowly  sphere, — 
But  courts  are  iklse  and  fickle, — 

The  Sndf  0  gifted  Seer ! 

Thou  hast  fudged,  alas!  too  wisely, 

A  fearful  pyre  of  flame 
Is  all  those  noble  services. 

That  faithfiil  heart,  can  cldnr. 
All  T    No ;  her  fitithfiil  services 

On  History's  pafi:e  shall  lie. 
For  eyes  of  millions  yet  unborn, 

Her  fame  shall  never  die. 


Better  is  it  for  true  liberty  and  virtue, 
that  mankind  speak  freely  and  act  openly; 
hypocrisy  is  thereby  shunned,  and  vice 
checked. 


Honesty  in  trade,  and  fulfilling  of  its 
agreements,  should  be  prized  and  adhered 
to  by  alL 


SECRET'  SOCIETIES. 
Secret  Societies  are  not  without  reason 
sometimes  pronounced  dangerous  to  the 
best  interests  of  society  at  large.  That 
there  is  good  reason  for  this  opinion  there 
is  little  cause  for  doubt.  States  have  been 
convulsed  by  them  before  now,  and  indi- 
viduals spirited  away  never  to  reappear, 
and  the  mnocent  thrown  into  damp  and 
dreary  duneeons,  to  wear,  out  a  miserable 
life  by  the  nigh-handed  tyranny  of  Secret 
Societies.  Even  in  our  own  now  distract- 
ed country,  the  whisper  of  '*  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle"  awakens  in  all.  loyal 
hearts  a  fear  and  detestation  not  e&^y 
suppressed.  But  if  secret  societies  ar6 
dangerous,  they  are  sometimes  also  holy 
watchers  over  the  unfortunate.  Of  Uiis 
class  is  one  existing  in  Italy,  of  which  Du- 
mas fives  a  most  interesting  sketch.  It  is 
called 

THB  BBOTHEBHOOB  Of  MXRCT. 

**  Sometimes  at  Florence,  in  the  midst 
of  a  cavatina,  of  pas-de-deux,  a  bell  with  a 
sharp,  shrill,  excoriating  sound  will  be 
heard ;  it  is  the  bell  deua  miserteordia. 
Listen  I  if  it  sound  but  once,  it  is  for  some 
ordinary  accident,  if  twice,  for  one  of  a  se- 
rious nature ;  if  it  sound  three  times,  it  is 
a  case  of  death.  If  vou  look  around,  you 
will  see  a  slight  stir  m  some  of  the  boxes, 
and  it  will  often  happen  that  the  person 
you  have  been  speakmg  to,  if  a  Florentuie, 
wUl  excuse  himself  for  leaving  you,  and 
take  his  hat  and  depart  You  inquire 
what  the  bell  means,  and  why  it  produces 
so  strange  an  effect  You  are  tora  tJiat  it 
is  the  bell  deUa  misencordia^  and  that  he 
with  ^hom  you  were  speaking  is  a  bro^r 
of  the  order.  This  brotherhood  of  mercy 
is  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  in  the 
world.  It  was  founded  in  1244,  on  occa- 
fflon  of  the  frequent  pestilence  which  at 
that  period  desolated  the  towns ;  and  it 
has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  day, 
without  any  alteration,  except  in  its  de- 
tails —  with  none  in  its  purely  charitable 
spirit  It  is  composed  of  seventy-two 
brothers,  called  chiefe  of  the  watch,  who 
are  each  in  service  four  months  in  the  year. 
Of  these  seventy-two  brothers,  thirty  are 
priests,  fourteen  are  gentlemen,  and  twen- 
ty-eight artiste.    To  these  who  represent  * 
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the  aristocratic  classes  and  the  liberal  arts, 
are  added  five-hundred  laborers  and  work- 
men, who  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
people.  The  seat  of  the  brotherhood  is  in 
the  place  dd  Duomo,  Each  brother  has 
there,  marked  with  his  own  name,  a  box 
enclosing  a  black  robe  like  that  of  the  pen- 
itents—  with  openings  only  for  the  ejes 
and  month,  in  order  that  his  good  actions 
may  have  the  farther  merit  of  being  per- 
formed in  secret.  Immediately  when  the 
news  of  any  accident  or  disaster  is  brought 
to  the  brother  who  is  on  guard,  the  m11 
sounds  its  alarm,  once,  twice  or  thrice,  ao- 
cording  to  the  gravity  of  the  case ;  dhd  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell  every  brother,  wher- 
ever he  may  be,  b  bound  to  retire  at  the 
instant,  and  hasten  to  the  rendezvous. 
There  he  learns  what  misfortune  or  what 
suffering  has  claimed  his  pious  office  ;  he 
puts  on  his  black  lobe  and  oroad  hat,  takes 
the  taper  in  his  hand,  and  goes  forth  where 
the  voice  of  misery  calls  him. 

If  it  is  to  some  wounded  man,  they  bear 
him  to  the  hospital ;  if  the  man  is  dead, 
to  a  chapel ;  the  nobleman  and  the  day 
laborer,  closed  with  the  same  rol)e,  sup- 
port together  the  same  litter ;  and  the  \mk 
whicb  unites  these  two  extremes  of  society 
18  some  sick  pauper,  who,  knowing  neither, 
is  praying  equally  for  both.  And  when 
these  brothers  of  mercy  have  quitted  the 
house,  the  children  whose  &ther  they  have 
carried  out,  or  the  wife  whose  husband 
they  have  borne  away,  have  but  to  look 
around  them,  and  always  on  some  worm- 
eaten  piece  of  furniture,  there  will  be  found 
a  pious  alms,  deposited  by  an  unknown 
hand.  The  grand  duke  himself  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  fraternity,  and  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  more  than  once  at  the  sound  of 
that  melancholy  bell,  he  has  clothed  him- 
self in  the  uniform  of  charity,  and  pene- 
trated unknown,  side  by  side  with  a  day- 
laborer,  to  the  bed's  head  of  some  dying 
wretch,  and  that  his  presence  had  siter- 
ward  been  detected  only  by  the  alms  he 
had  left  behind."  o.  IL  s. 


Good  deeds  always  get  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance. So  should  newspapers  be  thus 
treated  1 


ly- 


Study  understandingly,  and  think  deep- 


A  WORD  TO  ALL. 

BT  rUKDBRIO  WBIOHT. 


It  were  not  wise  to  wish  that  liiS)  should  be 

Uninterrapted  in  its  joyous  flow, 
Were  it  always  Summer,  we  would  long  to  see 

Autumn's  brown  cap,  the  Winter's  frost  iind 
snow. 
Who  would  sail  over  waveless  lakes  forever. 
Nor  sigh  for  casoades  and  the  rolling  river? 

In  life,  as  well  as  seasons,  there  is  need 
Of  change,  to  keep  th&soul  in  perfect  health ; 

To  school  the  heart  ancTOiltiYate  the  seed 
Of  noble  thought,  the  mind's  immortal  wealth! 

Not  only  for  a  day  we  live,  or  months,  or  years, 

But  ages,  endless,  countless  as  the  spheres. 

.These  then,  I'd  give    you  fbnd  and  loving 
friends. 
And  kindred  kind,  with  whom  to  pass  the 
hours 
Of  fleeting  life,  since  much  on  these  depends. 
(Life's  diamonds  they,  embedded  in  sweet 
flowers,) 
The  first  best  gift  to  erring  mortals  given, 
Love's  index  luoid  that  points  the  soul  to  heaven . 

For  nature's  jud  a  competence  of  all 
That's  good  to  meet  those  wants  that  ever 
crave. 
Nor  more  bestow,  lest  it  should  thee  enthral 
(Fictitious   wants  doth  make  us    fawning 
slaves.) 
We  need  but  little  in  our  scrip  or  purse. 
Life's  road  is  short,  and  wealth  oft  makes  it 
worse. 

Then  add  fiur  health,  liffs  sunlit  charm  to  these 
And  wisdom's  fountain  evergushing  near; 

From  which  to  sip  in  sweet  reflective  ease, 
While  faith  and  truth  on  either  hand  appear 

The  prophet  guardians  of  thy  yearning  soul, 

Wouldst  thou  have  more?   God*s  mercy  crown 
the  whole. 
Delta,  Canada  West. 


Seneca,  amonsst  many  strained  senti- 
ments, and  triyial  points,  has  frequently  a 
happy  thought  As  this  on  anger :  *  I 
wish  that  the  ferocity  of  this  passion  could 
be  spent  at  its  first  appearance,  so  that  it 
might  injure  but  once :  as  in  the  case  of 
the  bees,  whose  string  is  destroyed  toieyer 
at  the -first  puncture  it  occaaons.' 


Hypocrisy  is  *  weed  that,  when  soflfer- 
ed  to  grow  in  a  community  of  wheat,  soon 
causes  the  kernels  to  become  blighted,  firom 
which  is  exhaled  a  poison  that  infects  the 
whole  body,  and  leave  the  disease  ever 
progressive. 
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(BViiat's    i^Mt. 


'^JUNE. 

Sweetest  month  ^^l  the  year. 
Month  of  roeee,  June  is  here : 
Slowly  through  the  skirts  of  May 
Trailed  along  oar  northern  way. 
Scattering  late  her  herbs  and  flowers. 
Through  the  dells  and  woodland  bowers ; 
Tardy  though  the  bnrstinff  green 
'Mong  the  hills  and  dales  has  been. 
By  the  swallows  'neath  the  ea^es  ; 
By  the  sons  birds  'mong  the  leaves ; 
Oriole  and  bob-o-link 
Skimming  down  the  brook  to  drink; 
By  the  robin  back  again 
Pecking  at  my  window  pane  ;  < 
Taming  np  its  pretty  head. 
Asking  me  for  crumbs  of  bread  ; 
By  the  roddy,  western  glow 
On  the  hill-top,  well  I  know 
Sweetest  month  of  all  the  year. 
Month  of  roses,  Jane  is  here. 

X  haTS  been  reading  *'  Concerning  Summer 
Days,"  by  the  <*  Country  Parson  ;*»  and 
though  I  am  myself  a  sort  of  *'  Country  Par- 
sonees,"  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
absurdity  not  merely  of  trying  to  write  on  any 
kindred  sul^ject,  bat  of  CTcn  trying  to  think  on 
it,  so  quietly  and  serenely  and  thoroughly, 
has  he  exhausted  the  theme.  And  yet  I  surely 
hayearightto/e^Z  thebeautifdl  things  he  de- 
scribes, and  foding  them,  to  try  to  awaken  tlft 
•amedelight  in  others.  The  green  grass  and 
the  bright  leaTCS  which  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance within  the  last  fow  days,  as  if  sum- 
moned forth  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  and 
Which  neyer  looked  so  bright  before— why, 
because  he  saw  and  delighted  in  them,  shall 
you  and  I,  dear  reader,  not  see  and  delight 
in  them  also  T  The  flowers  which  are  so  beau- 
tiftd,  shall  we  not  love  them,  because  the 
Country  Parson  has  giyen  his  heart  to  them? 
**  Is  not  the  Arbatus  set  traiUng  along  the  for- 
est path  that  yoa  and  I  may  seek  it  amid  the 
dead  leaTes,  and  Iotc  it.  Does  not  the  adders- 
tongue  bloom,  and  the  dogwood  put  forth  its 
eharming  flowers  that  the  world  may  be  made 
happier  by  their  beaaty  T  Has  not  the  Tiolet 
a  grace  and  perftime  of  its  own,  that  were  giy- 
en  it  for  the  joy  of  those  who  can  find  comeli- 
nees  and  sweetness  in  lowly  things  T  And  the 
^ittle  meek  snow-drop,  and  the  exquisite  lily- 


of-the  yalley  ;  are  they  not  Ood*s  own  alpha  - 
bet  to  teach  us  purity  and  sweetness  and 
charming  delicacy  in  thought,  word  and 
deed?'*  The  litUe  child  who  called  flowers 
the  *' alphabet  of  angels,"  had  a  keenness  of 
perception  and  a  heart  ftiU  of  sU  sweet  feding 
and  goodness,  such  as  not  many  retun  at  the 
sad  years  of  maturity,  when  we  haye  learned 
too  much.  We  grow  careless  of  oommon 
thhugs,  and  the  common  things,  as  the  Parson 
rightAilly  judges,  are  the  most  beaatifliil. 
How  many  thousands  are  there,  who  haye  liyed 
all  their  liyes  among  the  flowers,  in  sight  of 
gentle  streams,  and  under  the  delicious  bloe  of 
the  Summer  skies,  surrounded  by  the  greenest 
of  grass  and  the  most  yerdant  of  trees,  oareaed 
by  the  fragrant  breathings  of  luxuriant  Sum- 
mer airs,  who  yet  float  on,  quite  unconscious 
that  the  most  beautifhl  of  Qod*s  handiwmrk  are 
inyiting  their  regards?  Why  is  it?  Are  ws 
deadened  and  bennmbed  by  the  profhseness  of 
God*s  beautifdl  gifts  to  us,  is  the  monotonout 
character  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  to  muddle 
the  brain  and  clog  the  deUcate  wheels  of 
thought  and  perception?  I  ask  myself  this 
question  a  dosen  timee  a  day,  when  I  see  the 
great  heayy-ft>oted  laborer  plodding  along 
with  his  slow  dragging  step  and  iinTn^nmg 
fhce,  I  ask  it  when  I  hear  the  dull  half-form- 
ed  words  that  come  lasily  out  from  his  gross 
hanging  lips,  as  if  their  utterance  were  a  wea- 
riness and  a  toil.  Do  these  men  haye  the  firrt 
oonoeption  of  the  beauties  of  Summer,  or  of  its 
ten  thousand  charming  landscapes  ?  As  they 
crush  down  the  delicate  snowdrop  or  the  meek 
yiolet,  or  even  the  gaudy  dandelion,  do  they 
foel  that  they  are  treading  on  God's  sweet 
handiwork  ?  or  what  was  strewn  oyer  the  Adds 
toenliyen  the  ey«  and  touch  the  heart?  1 
doubt  it.  Eyerything  answers  in  the  negatiye. 
Are  these  men,  for  it  is  men  and  not  women 
who  are  so  dull,  made  to  go  through  lift  on- 
mindfrd  of  the  beautiftil,  and  dull  as  the  elods 
they  tread  upon  T  Has  nature  no  phase  to 
arouse  their  intellects  ?  One  would  think  that 
this  beautiftil  June  might  infti&e  some  enthu- 
siasm into  their  breasts,  for  neyer  was  abrigfat- 
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er  one  born*  I  have  seen  many  a  June  before 
but  it  somehow  seems  as  if  this  one  were  fidrer 
than  all  that  ha^e  preceded  it  Let  us  make 
much  of  it,  for  it  will  not  last.  !the  days  are 
dropping  away  one  by  one,  soon  they  will  be 
gone.  Make  muoh  of  Jane- of  the  month  of 
roses. 

Musing  at  my  little  leisure  to-day,  my 
thoughts  took  a  shape  given  them  by  a  quaint 
English  ballad  which  I  had  been  reading,  and 
which,  by  its  air  of  truthfulness,  gave  to  fiin- 
cy  that  touch  of  reality  which  sets  the  heart 
and  the  brain  unconsciously  at  work,  to  pic- 
ture out  the  circumstances  detailed,  and  to  im- 
agine things  not  told,  but  which  seem  to  be 
really  a  part  of  the  programme.  Musing  thus 
my  thoughts  shaped  thetttseWes  into  the  fol- 
lowing— 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Pole, 
The  staunch  knight  so  ji^rim  and  gray. 
Who  has  gone  to  his  rest  in  the  church  yard's 
br«Ut, 
On  this  beautiful  Sabbath  day! 
OraproIUum! 

Pray  that  bis  sleep  may  be  calm  and  deep 

In  the  light  of  the  Summer  heaven. 
That  his  name  may  be  crost  from  the  Book  of 
the  Lost, 
And  his  sins  by  the  good  God  forgiven! 
Ora  pro  Ilium. 

Would  that  the  scrip  which  he  bore  on  his  hip. 

So  filled  up  with  Gold  to  the  brim. 
Had  been  poured  in  the  lap  of  the  church- 
urn,  mayhap 
That  had  poured  out  its  prayers  for  him. 
Ora  pro  lUum! 

Would  that  the  wine  and  the  well  roasted  chine 
That  smoked  in  his  old  castle-hall. 

Had  been  tasted  and  blest  by  holier  ^ests 
Than  the  comrades  who  came  at  his  calL 
OraproIUum! 

Yet  abbot  and  nun,  and  grave  monks  every  one 

Tell  your 'beads  at  the  altar  fur  him, 
And  patter  your  prayers  as  you  mount  up  the 
stairs, 
When  the  light  of  the  chancel  grows  dim« 
Ora  pro  Ilium! 

Pray  innocent  maid  in  the  twilight's  shade 

When  the  vesper  chime  peals  Tow; 
Pray  matron  and  make,  for  the  poor  soul's 
sake. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  on  your  brow. 
Orapro  Ulutn! 

Yes,  pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Pole, 

The  old  knight  so  grim  and  gray. 
Who  went  to  his  rest  in  the  church-yard's 
breast. 
This  beautiful  Sabbath  day! 
Ora  pro  Ulnm! 
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And  who  was  this  godless  old  knight  who 
chose  rather  that  his  table  should  ring  with  the 
merriment  ofunsaintly  guests,  than  that  they 
should  echo  to  the  benedictions  of  portly  ab- 
bots and  wheeling,  shaven-crowned  monks. 
Methinks  we  should  know  somewhat  more  of 
so  doubtftd  a  character,  for  whom  we  are  thus 
called  upon  to  tell  our  beads  and  patter  our 
prayers.  Did  he  live  in  peace  with  his  fellow- 
men,  and  dive  deep  into  his  pockets  when  the 
voice  of  the  needy  fell  upon  his  ear?  If  holy 
mother  church  discarded  him,  did  he  live  so 
that  the  angel  of  the  Book  could  write  him 
down,  as  he  wrote  Ben  Adhem,  "  as  one  who 
loved  his  fellow-men  T  "  Let  us  inquire  far- 
ther. Mayhap  we  may  learn  more  of  the  old 
knight  in  Uie  nine  versed  history  above  men.- 
tioned,  and  which  was  written  by  a  oontribu-1 
tor  to  the  London  Jithenaum,    It  follows: 

SIB  MABMADUKS  FOUR.  • 

Sir  Marmaduke  Pole  was  a  sturdy  old  knight. 
Who  in  war  and  in  peace  h^  done  every  man 

right; 
He  lived  with  his  neighbors  in  lovinff  accord. 
Save  the  Abbot  and  Monks,  whom  ne  fiercely 

abhorred. 
This  rough  old  Sir  Marmaduke  Pole. 

He  sat  like  a  king  in  his  old  castle-hall. 

With  guests  round  his  table,  and  servants  at 

caU; 
He  whooped  to  the  fiilcon,  he  hunted  the  deer, 
If  down  by  the  Abbey,  his  comrades  could 

bear 
A  growl  from  Sir  Marmaduke  Pole. 

Now  Sir  Marmaduke  lay  on  his  leave-taking 
bed; 

And  he  smiled  on  his  mourners,  and  tranquil- 
ly said, 

*<  I  can  trust  my  poor  soul  to  the  Lord  God  of 
heaven. 

Though  livinff  unpriested  and  dyineunshriv'n, 
&y  good-bye  to  old  Marmaduke  Pole. 

But  his  lady  and  others  do  sorely  repine 
He  thus  should  decease  like  an  ox  or  a  swine. 
A  message  in  haste  to  the  Abbey  they  send; 
For  there's  frost  on  the  tongue,  and  the  arm 
cannot  bend. 
Ofsturdy  Sir  Marmaduke  Pole.  ^j 

Says  my  Lady,  "  Too  long  have  I  yielded  my 

mind." 
Says  Richard  "  to  go  with  the  world  I'm  im- 

dined." 
*'  0  mother  of  mercy!"  sobs  Jane  the  young 

spouse, 
''0  Saviour,  thou  wert  not  disown'd  in  this 

house! " 
And  she  prays  finr  Sir  Marmaduke  Po]« 
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Good  Abbot  Ambrotiiu  fbrgcta  ereiy  wroBg, 
And  speeds  to  the  gates  which  rcpeird  him  so 

lODg, 

The  stair  (*'l'ax  vobisoum!  *')  !s  strange  to  his 

tread. 
He  pots  eTery  one  Ibrth.    There's  no  Yoios 

from  the  bed 
Of  quiet  Sir  Marmadnke  Pole. 

Again  the  door  opens;  they  enter  the  plaoe. 
Pale,  rigid,  and  stem,  Uee  the  weu  beloved 

iaoe 
"  The  ohuroh,  through  God*s  meroy  and  bless- 
ed Saint  John, 
Has  received  in  her  bosom  a  penitent  on.  *' 
So  parted  Sir  Marmaduke  Pole. 

Who  feasts   with   Sir  Richard,  who  shrives 

l4idy  Jane  7 
Whose  mule  to  the  Castle  Jogs  right  without 

rein?  • 

Our  Abbey  has  moorland  and  meadowland 

wide, 
Where,  hawking,  and  banting,  so  prondly 
would  ride 
•    This  headstrong  Sir  Marmaduke  Pole. 

In  the  chancel  they  buried  Sir  Marmadnke 

Pole; 
And  sang  many  masses  for  good  of  his  soul. 
Amidst  praying  and  chiming,  and  incense  and 

flame. 
His  bones  fell  to  dust.    You  may  still  read  his 

name 
In  blurr'd  letters,— Sn  Mabmaduke  Pou. 

>  ark  the  hale,  hearty  old  fellow  when,  at 
last  on  bis  leave-taking  bed,  how  calmly 
yields  up  his  life  to  his  Maker,  and  with  what 
be  cheery  grace  he  exclaims,  "  I  can  trust  my 
poor  soul  to  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven!** 
though  Lady  Mother  and  Lady  Jane  "  speak 
their  mind,*'  and  Richard,  moved  by  late  re- 
morse, declares,  "  To  go  with  the  world  I'm 
inclined.*'  How  many  just  like  him  in  their 
awakening  and  repentance  '*  incline  to  go  with 
the  world!**  It  is  no  new  thing ^under  the 
sun. 

The  sturdy  old  knight  died  calmly,  we  hope, 
though  1  much  fear  that  after  the  good  Abbot 
Ambrosius  had  "  put  every  one^forth,"  he  used 
some  persuasive  arguments  which  tended  to 
leave  that  *'  well-beloved  ftoe  "  so  **  rigid  and 
stem."  The  last  verse  but  one,  is  particular- 
ly suggestive. 

Who  feasts  with  Sir  Richard,  who  shrives  La- 
dy JaneT 

Whose  mule  to  the  Castle  jogs  right,  without 
rein?  i 

Our  Abbey  has  moorland  and  meadowland 
wide, 

Where,  hawking,  and  hunting,  so  proudly 
would  ride 
This  headstrong  Sir  Marmaduke  Pole. 

Ah  me!  the  crafty  old  Abbot  has  it  all  his 


own  way  now,  evidently.  The  mule  knows  tkm 
way  to  the  castle  right  well.  No  need  of  rem 
for  him.  He  travds  the  road  too  often,  and 
the  "  moorhwd  and  meadowland  wide**  of  tfan 
doughty  old  knight  is  transferred  to  the  saint- 
iy  keeping  of  the  good  Abbot  Well,  the  eon- 
solation  for  that,  is  found  in  the  "  masses  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,**  until  "amidst  praying 
and  chiming,  and  incense  and  flame,  his  bmies 
fell  to  dust.**  A  noble  recompense  sorely,  for 
a  noble  bequest 

There  is  teaching  in  that  story  fW>m  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  grim  old  knight  like  all  of 
ns  had  his  weak  spot,  and  the  Abbot  knew 
where  to  look  for  it— Farewell  Sir  Marmadnke 
Pole. 

oim  soLorER  bovs. 

I  know  of  few  things  which  have  or  should 
have,  a  greater  interest  for  northern  wontoi 
than  the  thoughts  and  incidents  in  camp  life  oi 
our  soldiers.  When  we  remember  the  tempta- 
tions and  exposures,  physical,  mental  and  mor- 
al, to  which  they  are  every  day  liable,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  feeling  deep  solicitnde  for 
their  welfare.  Every  little  thing  which  gives 
US  an  innght  into  their  inner  life  is  preeions  to 
us.  I  feel  therefore,  that  a  few  extracts  ttom 
tiie  letters  and  journals  which  have  been  re- 
ceived with  so  much  fevor  before,  will  not  be 
thought  amiss  now.  We  have  no  idea  witb  how 
much  interest  our  soldiers  watch  for  news  from 
the  different  departments  of  the  army.  Speak- 
ing of  the  accounts  received  of  Gen.  Hooker's 
crossing  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  flight  of 
Carl  Shnrts's  Germans — a  correspondent  says: 

*'  The  War  department  in  the  opinion  of  all 
with  whom  I  have  spoken,  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  removing  Franx  S^^el  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Germans.  They  would  do  any- 
thina— go  anywhere— fight  any  force  so  long 
as  they  were  vntk  Sigel.  But  Sigel  was  re- 
moved, and  not  all  the  Carl  Schortaes  in  the 
world  would  be  worth  to  them  what  he  war. 
The  greatest  disasters  of  our  war  have  been 
occasioned  by  political  Generals,  men,  who,  be- 
cause they  oould  run  well  for  Congress  and 
make  a  grand  speech,  thought  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  would  make  good  oommand- 
ing  officers,  and  nothing  would  content  them 
short  of  a  Brigadiership. 

The  American  soldier  is  the  best  soldier  in 
the  world— but  what  avails  it  to  have  good 
soldiers  if  our  generals  are  not'oompetent  to 
handle  them? 
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A  report  has  jast  oome  in  that  the  rebels  are 
firing  great  ealutes  at  Charleston,  and  it  is 
feared  that  they  are  oelebratiDg  our  defeat  at 
Fredericksburg.  I  hope  not.  It  would  be  a 
terrible  blow  to  u&  I  dont  belieye  it  any  way. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  gallant  ar- 
my of  the  Potomac,  under  Fighting  Joe  Hook- 
er  oan  be  whipped  by  any  force  the  rebels  can 
bring  against  it  If  the  army  are  jubilant  over 
anything,  it  must  be  some  disaster  to  Grant 
at  Vicksburg— Banks  up  the  Missismppi  — 
Bosesrans  in  Tttuaesee— anything,  but  the  de- 
fcat  of  the  glorious  old  army  of  the  Potomac! 

If  we  had  postponed  our  attack  on  Charles- 
ton tm  within  Uie  last  week,  we  could  have 
kept  fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy  out  of  Virgin- 
la.  It  is  exasperating,  the  way  matters  are 
mMiaged 

Alas,  we  must  all  learn  to  bear  defeat  for 
they  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day— At  the 
same  time  we  will  determine  "  NeTcr  to  give 
«p  the  ship  '* 

We  must  learn  to  bear  sharp  and  bold 
TRAMS1T10N8. 

Just  now  my  frame  was  ftiU  of  fire. 

As  if  a  poei's  soul  possessed  it : 
And  every  nerve  was  thrilled,  like  wire 

Of  harp,  when  minstrel's  hand  has  pveesed 
it;  ^ 

My  heart  felt  happy ,  free,  aim  strong; 
Just  ready  to  gush  forth  in  song. 

But  suddenly,  to  gloom  was  turned 
The  gladness  which  so  late  had  thrilled  me; 

Thene  thoughts  of  fiame  no  longer  burned, 
A  speech&ss  sense  of  sorrow  chilled  me; 

Poor  soul,  be  patient!    Thou ,  ere  long, 

Shalt  burst  thy  chains  and  sing  thy  song! 


EXTRACTS  F80II  A  SOLDIERS  JOURNAL 
Feb.  17th— To  night  the  Captain  has  done 
something  which  makes  him  appear  more  like 
a  man,  in  my  mind.  I  have  always  thought 
that  he  was  trying  to  live  a  noble  and  Chris- 
tian life,  and  do  all  that  he  promised  to  the  pa- 
rents of  some  of  the  boys  who  enlisted  under 
his  command;  namely,  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  protect  them  from  the  evil  influences  which 
continually  beset  them  in  their  new  mode  of 
life. 

Some  of  the  boys  in  tent  No.  1 ,  were  having 
some  sport  as  they  termed  it;  a  sort  of  kwttery, 
by  putting  up  one  of  the  boys  watches  and 
drawing  tickets  for  it.  After  they  had  done  it 
once,  and  were  preparing  for  the  same  agun, 
the  Captain  stepped  in  and  put  a  stop  to  it 
Some  thought  he  spoke  too  imperatively,  and 


harbor  hard  feelings  against  him;  but  it^nly 
raises  him  higher  than  before  in  my  mincAs  a 
Christian  and  good  man. 

Mar.  let— Yesterday  I  yeceived  a  letter  from 
a  How  much  letters  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  poor  lone  soldier.  Howl  wish  she 
could  see  the  love  of  God  in  its  true  light 
She  would,  I  know,  be  fer  happier  to  beUeve 
in  the  future  world  she  will  meet  aU  her 
dear  friends,  instead  of  a  part  bang  doomed  to 
dwen  in  endless  woe.  Oh!  how  miserable  I 
should  be  if  I  thought  that  any  of  my  friends 
were  to  suffer  torture.  My  heart  and  whole 
soul  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  serving  and 
praising  a  Ood,  who  would  thus  punish  his 
children  for  yielding  to  the  temptations  placed 
in  their  path,  on  purpose  to  try  their  strength 
and  fcith  in  him.  God,  I  believe,  is  a  God  of 
love,  and  will  bring  all  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  save  them. 

March  3d— Again,  this  beautiful  night  I  take 
my  pen  to  hold  communion  in  spirit,  with  ab- 
sent friends.  How  great  an  inventor  is  the 
magic  pen!  It  is  the  instrument  that  binds 
hearts  together  when  sundered  by  many  miles. 
To  day  I  have  been  quite  sick  with  the  fever 
and  ague.  As  I  lay  alone  in  my  bunk,  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  dear  firiends  at  the  North. 
A  mother's  hand  seemed  to  sooihe  my  ach- 
ing brow,  and  speak  words  which  should 
lead  me  to  praise  God  for  His  love  and 
mercy,  and  give  me  strength  to  keep  the  good 
resolutions  made  a  year  ago.  How  thankful 
we  ought  to  feel  to  our  heavenly  Father,  for 
endowing  us  with  so  many  fiiculties  to  cheer 
and  comfort  us  in  our  lonely  hours  of  life. 

Mar.  4th— To-day,  as  I  have  been  sitting  in 
my  tent  keeping  out  of  the  cold,  my  heart  has 
longed  to  see  my  dear  northern  fHends.  How 
good  it  would  seem  if  a  few  were  here  to  roam 
with  me  through  the  pleasant  woods,  and 
along  shady  paths  on  the  banks  of  purling 
brooks,  and  I  could  whiQ>er  in  their  ears  the 
many  strong  temptations  I  try  to  reiist;  tell 
them  of  my  lonelinees  as  I  lay  in  my  bunk  suf- 
fering,  or  when  the  tempest  is  raging  with  fury 
and  threatening  each  moment  to  rase  our 
cloth  house  to  the  ground,  or  when  doing  duty, 
keying  watch  over  the  enemy,  who  may  un- 
dertake to  run  over  lines^  and  convey  impor- 
tant intelligence  to  his  commander 

Mar.  14th— Another  week  of  trial  and  labor 
has  passed,  another  Sabbath  has  dawned  npfm 
our  land,  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  resting 
fh>m  the  wearisome  duties  of  a  soldier.  We 
may  read  and  write,  and  think  of  dear  friends 
at  home. 
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To  day  I  reodTed  a  letter  from  £.  ftill  of 
liope  and  cheer,  and  kind  words  of  adyice  and 
admonition.  How  I  shonld  mifls  her  if  she 
ehoold  die.  ' 

The  night  is  dark  and  stormy.  The  rain  and 
hail  are  falling  heatily,  making  music  upon 
the  cloth  roof  of  oar  fhiil  hoose,  and  remind- 
ing one  of  the  many  happy  nights  spent  nnder 
the  paternal  roof  with  the  &st  ftdling  rain 
pattering  on  the  shingles,  singing  one  to  sleep. 
O,  those^happy  days!  How  merry  and  joyous 
we  used  to  be,  casting  no  thought  into  the  fti- 
tnre,  and  none  to  the  past  sare  only  to  recall 
some  pleasant  reminiscence,  which  served  to 
while  away  the  many  leisure  hours  of  child- 
hood. 

Mar,  S8th*0  how  distinctly  do  I  remember 
that  loTely  morning  in  June,  when,  with  a  few 
of  my  dearest  friends  and  a  man  of  God,  we 
wended  our  way  to  a  beautiful  stream  in  the 
grand  old  woods,  when  I,  with  my  schoolmates, 
was  dedicated  to  the  Ioyc  and  serrice  of  the  Sa- 
Tiour;  to  stiiTe,  with  my  feeble  strength,  to 
serre  him  ikithfuUy  and  truthfblly  the  rest  of 
my  life.  How  kindly  Hiss  W.  spoke  Ito  me 
when  returning.  I  did  not  appreciate  her  en- 
couraging words  then,  as  I  hate  since.  They 
do  me  good  now,  more  than  she  can  know,  and 
my  heart  thanks  her  for  them. 

Mar.  31st— Yesterday  morning,  death  claim- 
ed another  victim  from  our  midst.  He  .was  a 
native  of  Sweden,  and  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  same  nativity,  who  was  to  him  a  finend  and 
brother.  In  doing  his  duty  fear  and  danger 
were  unknown.  He  knew  that  he  was  right, 
consequenUy  his  arm  was  nerved  to  sterner 
deeds  and  greater  severity  toward  the  subtle 
enemies  of  our  country,  who  go  around  the 
camp  with  silent  tread  and  woe  begone  coun- 
tenances. He  was  loved  by  all,  and  held  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  superior  officers.  His 
even  temperament  and  kind  disposition,  won 
for  him  the  high  esteem  of  alL  The  noble, 
erect  and  stately  carriage  of  his  body,  and  the 
manner  of  his  drill  was  of  the  best;  few  could 
equal,  and  none  excel  him  in  anything  per- 
taming  to  the  duty  of  a  soldier.  His  mind  was 
cultivated,  and  he  was  fitted  for  a  much  higher 
position  in  the  service  than  that  of  a  private. 
He  was  qualified  fbr  »  high  place  in  any  circle 
of  society,  and  could  have  held  his  own,  in  any 
department  of  science,  with  most  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  present  day. 

But  alas!  all  this  was  of  no  avail    The  insa- 


tiable appetite  of  Death  must  be  appeased,  aad 
iheUwofOodAtlfilled.  '*  Dust  to  dmt,  ashes 
to  ashes.'* 

**Thy  will,  0  God,  not  mine,  be  done," 
should  be  the  language  of  every  heart  I 
should  be  uttered  in  fldth  and  earnestness. 
The  whole  soul  should  go  out,  and  upward, 
and  seek  the  light  of  God*s  countenance,  and 
lean  with  unwavering  trust  upon  his  love  and 
mercy.  Come  what  may,  all  will  then  be  welL 

May  S9th— My  mind  is  wandering  to-night; 
wandering  over  the  pleasant  hills  and  dales  of 
my  past  life.  But  as  I  go  smoothly  along,  the 
wheels  of  thought  strike  against  the  stump  of 
some  bad  thought  or  deed,  and  brings  me  up 
with  a  jerk.  Would  that  these  stumps  were  out 
of  the  way,  and  my  past  life  cleared  of  every 
foul  thing,  and  the  green  grass  of  purity  were 
growing  in  th«r  stead.  How  pleasant  then 
would  be  the  retrospection!  how  ddightfbl,  to 
roam  over  those  green  fields  of  memory,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  friends  and  loved  ones  of  our 
youth. 

TmiTH 
**  In  early  years  when  truth  was  bom. 
Her  home  she  made  in  a  hunter's  horn: 
The  hunter  came,  the  horn  was  blown. 
But  where  Truth  igent,  was  never  known.  '*  . 

See  how  fine  a  thing  may  be  said  in  ftfw 
words.  ^ 


ANT1PH0N. 

BT  QKOBGI  HKBBIRT. 

Cho,    Let  all  the  world  in  every  comer  ring, 
Mt  God,  amd  Kno! 

Ver.  The  heavens  are  not  too  high. 

His  praise  may  thither  fly. 
The  earth  is  not  too  low, 
His  praises  there  may  grow. 

Cho,    Let  all  the  world  in  every  comer  sing, 
Mt  God,  juto  Kna! 

Ver,  The  church  with  psalms  must  shout. 

No  door  can  keep  them  out. 
But,  above  all,  the  heart 
Must  bear  the  longest  part 

CHo.    Let  all  the  world  in  every  comer  sing, 
Mt  God,  axd  Knra* 
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